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Martin Luther King's 
philosophic legacy 

by John Alan 

Martin Luther King, Jr. is the only African American 
that this nation as a whole formally recognizes with a 
national holiday. All other great African Americans 
who have fought valiantly for freedom, such as Freder- 
ick Douglass and Sojourner T>uth, are not formally 
remembered. Rev. King was indeed a great leader dur- 
ing the mass struggles against segregation, racism, 
poverty and the Vietnam war. He understood the rea- 
sons for those struggles and universalized them as 
struggles of humanity against oppression. 

While racism and poverty are still ingrained in 
American civilization, it does not mean that the Civil 
Rights Movement was a failure. By liberating African 
Americans from the social conditions imposed upon 
them by segregation, the Civil Rights Movement shook 
up the rulers of this nation and forced them to enact 
new laws such as the Voting Rights Act of 1965, the 
Fair Housing Act of 1968 and government programs 
against poverty. 

BEGINNINGS IN BUS BOYCOTT 

Since 1881 Southern African Americans had been 
segregated in public transportation. Some resisted and 
were severely beaten. "Enough is enough" said Mrs. 
Rosa Parks on Dec. 1, 1955, when she boarded a bus in 
Montgomery, Ala. to go home after a hard day's labor 
and discovered that the segregated back of the bus was 
filled with passengers and took a seat in the so-called 
neutral zone between the races. She didn't violate the 
segregation law until an arrogant white man boarded 
the bus and, finding no vacant seat in the white sec- 
tion, ordered Mrs. Parks to give her seat to him. She 
refused to comply with this rude demand and was 
arrested. 

The 27-year-old Rev. King had been living in Mont- 
gomery for a year. The bus boycott was not his idea, but 
rather it was an idea whose time had come. According 
to Charles Denby, in his autobiography, Indignant 
Heart: A Black Worker's Journal, Rev. King told him 
that "he knew nothing about the boycott until church 
members began asking their pastors what they should 
do, and practically everyone of the pastors said stay off 
the bus." 

Although Rev. King was not among the initial orga- 
nizers of the Montgomery Bus Boycott, he did bring to 
the boycott Mahatma Gandhi's philosophic concept of 
"nonviolent direct action." He maintained that Mahat- 
ma Gandhi had practiced it in India and won the bat- 
tle against the mighty military forces of the British 
empire. 

When one examines the concept of "nonviolent direct 
action," it becomes quite clear that "non-violent" is not 
the transforming element. It is the "direct action" of 
the masses, the self bringing forth of freedom, that 
changes things. 

CHURCH OF RESISTANCE 

Rev. King did not need to turn to Gandhi in order to 
find a philosophy for African-American liberation. A 
direct action philosophy did exist in the theology of his 
own Protestant religion, and he was aware of it. After 
he graduated from Morehouse College, King enrolled 
at Crozer Theological Seminary in Pennsylvania. 
There he encountered the social theology of. Walter 
Rauschenbusch and Reinhold Niebuhr s justification 
for use of coercion to combat social evils. 

Rauschenbusch was the most radical of the social 
gospel theologians and a member of the Second Ger- 
man Baptist Church in New York City. He saw wide- 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Afghanistan's neighbors caught in 
the net of Bush's war Page 4 


Bush-Ashcroft declare war 
on immigrant communities 


by Htun Lin 

"Workshops Talks" columnist 

The ongoing fallout from the Septemberll terrorist 
attack continues to injure workers, especially immi- 
grant workers in the U.S. Security measures have 
choked the borders where labor and goods cross, and 
smothered local economies, and countless immigrant 
workers have lost jobs in the low-paying tourist travel, 
hotel and restaurant industry, already falling into 
recession when September 11 struck. 

Most pressing of all, Attorney General John Ashcroft 
launched a dragnet plan to pick up and interview 
upwards of 5,000 foreigners— all men ages 18 to 33, 
from mostly Middle Eastern countries— who entered 
the U.S. on non-immigrant visas during the past two 
years. The Bush administration refused any attempts 
by the American Civil Liberties Union and others to 
identify some 1,000 detainees, many of whom were 
reported to have been denied legal counsel. As part of 
the crackdown, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service (INS) will turn over 314,000 names to the FBI 
of people it says have dissappeared to avoid deporta- 
tion. They will be entered into a National Criminal 
Information Database. 

FBI questioning includes queries about one's politi- 
cal views. This is consistent with their redefining the 
term "terrorist" to include "leftwing groups, generally 
professing a revolutionary socialist doctrine." Many 
people who live in this country from various nations 
have escaped traumatic repressions and crackdowns 
by dictators at home, who often have been useful allies 
to U.S. military strategic interests. Those regimes 



Unbowed by Bush's war on immigrants, union work- 
ers at Charles Krug winery in St. Helena, Cal., are 
fighting cutbacks. 

often summarily define all those who object to their 
iron-fisted rule as "leftists." 

All this has been perpetrated in the name of fighting 
terrorism. However, even before September 11, the INS 
got away with tarring anyone it pleased as undesir- 
able. In one instance, a young mother in Falls Church, 
Va., called the police on her husband who had brutally 
beaten her. Because she had fought back, the police 
arrested her and she then faced deportation and sepa- 
ration from her children (USA Today Magazine, 8/00). 
And Taiwanese scientist Wen Ho Lee was suspected of 
espionage and jailed without charge for nine months 

(Continued on page 10) 


Wang Ruoshui, Marxist Humanist 


The passing of Chinese philosopher and Marxist 
Humanist Wang Ruoshui on Jan. 10 is a sad event for 
all those aspiring for a human alternative to capital- 
ism. One of the most creative and innovative thinkers 
of modem China, Wang was an untiring advocate of 
social justice, democracy, and human dignity. His lega- 
cy will far outlast the platitudes of those who look down 
upon his "idealism" in the name of finding comfort with 
the status quo. 

Wang, bom in 1926, was a student of philosophy at 
Beijing University from 1946 to 1948, but interrupted 
his studies to go to the liberated zones as an active sup- 
porter of the communist movement. Quickly recognized 
as one of its most promising young intellects, he 
became editor of the theory department of People's 
Daily shortly after the Communists took power in 1949. 

Even in the 1950s and early 1960s, when Wang 
largely held to the party line, he displayed an indepen- 
dence of mind that could not be confined within the 
framework of "orthodox" Marxism. He became famous 
in 1963 for his essay "The Philosophy of the Table," 
which argued against the notion that ideas simply 
reflect pre-existing realities. Just as the carpenter 
must first have the idea of the table in his mind before 
creating it, so too, he argued, creating a new society 
requires not only material conditions but also the idea 
of socialism as a living theory. 

The essay was praised by no one less than Mao, and 
Wang rose in the party hierarchy. But this did not com- 
promise his decency of character or independence of 
mind. Wang was later ordered to write an attack on 
humanism, and as part of this he was given access to a 
number of banned works by Western Marxists. After 
reading them (especially Erich Fromm's Socialist 
Humanism) he decided that the humanist interpreta- 
tion of Marx was correct. This is also how he first 
encountered the work of Raya Dunayevskaya. 

Wang was one of the first party intellectuals to open- 
ly attack Mao's cult of personality, at a 1979 conference 
of the Communist Party. But it was his vigorous 
defense of humanism and his contention that alien- 
ation existed in "socialist" China that earned him his 
name as a pioneering figure in the effort to break free 
from party orthodoxy. 

In a public debate in the early 1980s, Wang argued 


(in "Discussing the Problem of Alienation"): "Socialism 
is supposed to abolish alienation, but has it done so in 
fact, or does alienation [in China] still exist? I think we 
should admit that practice has proven that alienation 
still exists. Not only is there intellectual alienation, 
there is also political and even economic alienation." 
He did not shy away from denouncing the fetish of the 
party as an expression of how something created by 
the masses becomes alienated from them and turns 
into an agent of their oppression. 

In 1983 he also wrote, "A specter is haunting the 
Chinese intellectual world— the specter of humanism." 
In response to those who condemned humanism as 
"non-Marxist," he wrote in "A Defense of Humanism": 

’"Humanism is bourgeois ideology’— if this state- 
ment means that humanism has been a bourgeois ide- 
ology, this is an objective historical fact and is indis- 
putable; if it means that humanism can only be bour- 
geois ideology, it deserves a question mark. These two 
senses are not to be muddled, and the second sense 
should not be inferred from the first. 

"Materialism, too, has been the ideology of the bour- 
geoisie (and even of slave-owning and feudal classes), 
but this did not prevent it from becoming the world- 
view of the proletariat. Indeed, Marxist materialism 
and the old materialism were as different as heaven 
and earth. In exactly the same way that the material- 
ism we advocate is Marxist and no other, the human- 
ism we advocate is Marxist (or socialist, or revolution- 
ary). In the present period we need socialist human- 
ism." 

The Communists responded by dismissing him from 
his position with People's Daily in 1983 and expelling 
him from the party in 1987. Unlike many other ex- 
Party intellectuals, however, he never renounced his 
adherence to Marxism. 

Raya Dunayevskaya closely followed Wang's debates 
on alienation and humanism in the 1980s arid often 
spoke of her desire to meet him. That proved impossi- 
ble; she died in 1987. 

Wang finally met U.S. Marxist-Humanists while on 
a visit here in 1993-94. He was glad to learn of Raya's 
interest in his work and fascinated by how many simi- 
lar philosophic concepts they had independently devel- 

(Continued on page 4) 
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A case of philosophical sexism? 


By Maya Jhansi 

On Saturday, Jan. 19, 1 went to the launch party for 
the new book The Power of Negativity: Selected Writ- 
ings on the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx (Lexington 
Books, 2002). This is a new collection of Raya Duna- 
yevskaya's writings on dialectical philosophy, edited by 
Peter Hudis and Kevin Anderson. As the speakers pre- 
sented their views of this book, it occurred to me that 
one of the most unique things about 
Dunayevskaya is the way she 
jams together dialectical philoso- 
phy and gender. 

For the most part, feminists 
who are interested in socialist feminism are not inter- 
ested in Hegelian dialectics, and those who write about 
the Hegel-Marx connection tend to ignore feminism. 
Ian Fraser and Tony Bums' new book, The Hegel.-Marx 
Connection, is a good example of the latter. It brings 
together an array of writings on the Hegel-Marx con- 
nection. 

However, not only does the book not have a single 
essay by a woman, Fraser and Bums fail to mention 
Dunayevskaya at all in their introduction, a historical 
synopsis of the different approaches to the Hegel-Marx 
connection, even though no other American Marxist 
has written so extensively on the subject. This is not to 
mention that Dunayevskaya is often a lone voice in her 
insistence that Hegelian dialectics is needed for a fem- 
inist rethinking of Marxism. 

It is hard to see Fraser and Burns' omission as any- 
thing other than sexism, though when you look at their 
introduction, it becomes clear why they left Dunayev- 
skaya out. 

THE MATERIALIST TRAP 

Fraser and Bums break down the attitude to 
Hegel into two main camps, those who saw Marx as 
appropriating Hegel's dialectic and those who wanted 
to expunge Hegel from Marx. They begin their survey 
with the young Marx's writings on Hegel, and then 
move on to Engels and his influence over orthodox 
Marxism. They summarize the ways that Engels' 
understanding came to dominate orthodox Marxist 
views of the Hegel-Marx connection. 

In the late 1850s Marx had planned to write a short 
book on Hegel's philosophy, but never did so. It became 
easier to take Engels word on the dialectic, than to do 
the "labor, patience and suffering of the negative" to 
hear Marx think. Engels is the one who popularized 
this idea that Marx "inverted" Hegel, that he turned 
Hegel around on his feet. To Engels, dialectical philos- 
ophy is merely the "reflection" of the dialectics of real- 
ity "in the thinking brain." 

Fraser and Bums go over those who challenged the 
Engelsian view of the Hegel-Marx connection by tak- 
ing up the Hegelian dimension of Marx's philosophy, 
such as Lenin, Lukdcs, Marcuse, Kojeve, Lefebvre, 

Purple Berets hit back 

Purple Berets is a women's rights group established 
in 1991 to advocate for victims of domestic violence with 
police and the district attorney. They have made a dif- 
ference in many cases in Sonoma County. 

Santa Rosa, Cal.— On Jan. 7, Judge Elliot Daum 
handed down a 21 -year sentence to Debi Zuver, a 
domestic violence victim who pled guilty to manslaugh- 
ter in the shooting death of Kim Garloff, Zuver's ex- 
boyfriend who repeatedly beat, terrorized and threat- 
ened to kill her over a two-year period. 

In handing down his stunning decision to give Zuver 
the maximum penalty (11 years for manslaughter plus 
10 years for using a gun), Judge Daum ignored the 
determination by one of the nation's foremost experts 
that Debi Zuver suffered from "battered women's syn- 
drome" and acted to defend her own life. 

Judge Daum also disregarded the fact that only min- 
utes before the shooting, Kim Garloff came into Debi's 
house, locked the door, threw her against the wall and 
made repeated threats to kill. Despite compelling testi- 
monies, Judge Daum determined the evidence of bat- 
tered women's syndrome was not convincing; refused to 
accept that the victim (Garloff) had precipitated and 
been the aggressor in the incident; determined she was 
not acting under duress or in defense of her own life. 

This sentence is particularly chilling in light of the 
recent dismissal of all charges against Petaluma doctor 
Louis Pelfini, charged with homicide and domestic vio- 
lence in the smothering death of Janet Pelfini. Louis 
was Janet's husband of more than 30 years. Because 
of double' jeopardy, Louis Pelfini cannot be charged 
again for criminal behavior in Janet's death. 

As women's rights activists we are extremely con- 
cerned about the messages these two cases send to the 
community- messages like, "If you kill your wife you'll 
get away with it" and "If you're a battered woman you 
better shut up and take it because the cops won't pro- 
tect you and if you dare protect yourself, we'll rip your 
life away." Purple Berets are currently organizing to 
overturn this incredibly unjust sentence. 

—Tanya Brannan 

For more information, to send letters of support to 
Debi, or to offer donations of funds or legal help for her 
appeal,, contact PURPLE BERETS, Women Defending 
Women, PO Box 3064 Santa Rosa, CA 95402, or 
http://www.purpleberets.org. 


Sartre— but, of course no mention of Dunayevskaya, 
who challenged Engelsian distortions of Marx's dialec- 
tics and of Marx's views on gender. They then turn to 
those like Althusser, Colletti, Della Volpe who wanted 
to "drive Hegel into the night" as Althusser once put it. 
Fraser and Bums, however, reject both camps. 

Their answer to the battle between Hegelian and 
anti-Hegelian Marxists is that "there is no need for 
Marxists to appropriate a modified, materialist ver- 
sion of Hegel's philosophical ideal- 
ism into their own thought. For 
Marx's 'materialism' can be 
derived directly from Hegel's own 
social thought without any such 
adaptation or modification." To Fraser and Bums, 
Hegel is himself a materialist and, in some sense, a 
"Marxist." 

They raise Hegel's political writings above his philo- 
sophical writings— calling jt his "Realphilosophie." 
Hegel and Marx's dialectic, they argue, "are one and 
the same. The historical opposition between idealism 
and materialism, and the influence which it has had 
upon our understanding of the intellectual relation- 
ship between Hegel and Marx is, on this reading, over- 
come by stressing the thoroughgoing 'materialism' of 
Hegel's own dialectic." 

Although Fraser and Bums are attempting to do 
away with the opposition between materialism and 
idealism, they are in fact recapitulating it by ignoring 
the importance of Hegel's "idealism," which Marx 
credited with developing the "active side" of human 
subjectivity. They are, in fact, victim to the post-Marx 
Marxist aversion to philosophy. 

UNITY OF THEORY AND PRACTICE 

On the contrary, Dunayevskaya did not reduce 
Hegel to a materialist. A quote from Hegel's Smaller 
Logic speaks to this: "The notion that ideas and ideals 
are nothing but chimeras, and that philosophy is a 
system of pure phantasms, sets itself at once against 
the actuality of what is rational; but, conversely, the 
notion that ideas and ideals are something far too 
excellent to have actuality, or equally too impotent to 
have actuality, is opposed to it as well. This science 
deals only with the Idea— which is not so impotent 
that it merely ought to be, and is not actual." To Hegel, 
ideas can't be dismissed as chimeras. At the same 
time the Idea itself has actuality. 

This is what Dunayevskaya stressed in her writ- 
ings on dialectics. To her, the Women's Liberation 
Movement was evidence of the existence of the Idea in 
reality, but it was not enough by itself, as we are expe- 
riencing right now. "A movement from theory to prac- 
tice" is needed as well, she argued. 

Dunayevskaya's writings challenge both the neat 
division Fraser and Burns make between the Hegelian 
and anti-Hegelian Marxists, and their so-called "solu- 
tion" to the problem. This is perhaps why they did not 
see fit to include her in their overview. Or perhaps it 
is something more common, the sexist deafness in the 
world of Marxist philosophy to women's ideas, excqpt 
as tokens to talk about gender. In either case. The 
Power of Negativity gives us new insights into dialec- 
tics that might help us bridge the current gulf between 
feminist and dialectical philosophy. 


Sweatshop Warriors: Immigrant Women Workers 
Take On The Global Factory, by Miriam Ching Yoon 
Louie, South End Press, 2001. 

In Sweatshop Warriors Miriam Ching Yoon Louie 
invites the reader to participate "in a kind of written 
word 'workers' exchange' and 'study tour' that poor 
peoples' groups have organized across the decades for 
their friends in labor..." This 
is clearly a labor of love for 
the author, as she painstak- 
ingly recorded voices of 
many women who became 
sweatshop organizers. She 
also put their stories in the 
context of objective develop- 
ments. 

She focuses on Chinese, 

Mexican and Korean immi- 
grant women who "changed 
from being sweatshop work- 
ers to sweatshop warriors." 

The women in this book are not just victims, but have 
become organizers and successfully led campaigns 
against big companies like Levi Strauss and DKNY, as 
well as subcontractors like Lucky Sewing Co. These 
women took on every aspect of life in their struggle, 
including health, environmental safety and problems 
at home and with their own traditional culture. 

The book is full of inspiring stories. Most remark- 
able are the author's own conclusions that "as they 
carried out their battles the women started to define 
not only what they were fighting against, but also 
what they were fighting for... to independently secure 
their rights to dignified work, housing, nutrition, 
health, and freedom of expression and 
affiliation. ...They learned to build a new world 
through trial and error...." 

Take, for example, Petra Mata, who was one of the 
founders of Fuerza Unida, a workers' organization in 
San Antonio, Texas. She was a trainer at the Levi 


hooks on life and love 

Chicago — Black feminist writer bell hooks drew 
out an integrated crowd of more than 500 Black and 
white women when she spoke on her new book Com- 
munion: The Female Search for Love on Jan. 23. She 
asserted that the development' of self-love, in "the 
white supremacist, capitalist, imperialist, patriarchy," 
is the pivot upon which all other forms of love and free- 
dom grow." 

She was wonderfully hostile to the racist and sexist 
images that work upon our self-esteem. "In patri- 
archy," hooks said, "we must return to the body" as the 
root of self-hatred. She said this self-hatred is even 
worse "when you add Blackness" to the equation. 

hooks lauded the feminist movement for revealing 
that women are taught that they must earn love rather 
than being entitled to it. Women try to stay good little 
girls, which prevents our unique gifts and potentials 
from ever being realized and hurts our self-esteem. 

She said that women, and Black women in particu- 
lar, can only love themselves when in "communion" or 
in struggle with others who seek freedom from this 
oppressive reality. She challenged white feminists say- 
ing: "Unlearning racism is the only ground we have" to 
end the racial divide within the feminist movement. 

However, her views on the impossibility of separat- 
ing the development of self-love (personal) from strug- 
gle against oppression (social) were contradictory. For 
example, hooks said, "Until we end the intimate ter- 
rorism in our own lives we won't be able to resolve it 
with other nations and cultures we don't understand." 
This separates the personal from the political. 

I imagine that many women went home feeling quite 
a bit: angry joyous and empowered all at the same 
time. I certainly did. 

—Sonia Bergonzi 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

Poor, unemployed and homeless people from across 
the U.S. plan to March for Our Lives on Feb. 8, the 
opening day of the Olympics in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Organized by the Kensington Welfare Rights Union 
and JEDI Women of Salt Lake City, the march is an 
effort to break the invisiblity of the poor in the U.S. 
and demand "decent health care, education, food, hous- 
ing and living wage jobs as an American priority." 

* * * 

The Center for Reproductive Law and Policy is suing 
the state of Florida for denying medical coverage for 
abortion. Thie state is charged with "engaging in out- 
right sex discrimination" for denying medical funding 
for abortion for low-income women, while at the same 
time providing men with funds for drugs like Viagra. 

—Information from off our backs 
* * * 

As many as 80% of women in Rwanda are HIV-posi- 
tive according to the Rwandan Association of Trauma 
Counselors. Most of those infected were raped by mem- 
bers of the Rwandan military during the 1994 genocide 
of one million Tutsi and moderate Hutu. 

—Information from off our backs 


Strauss plant there. Fuerza Unida started when the 
workers noticed that Levi's was paying them unfairly. 
After the shock of closing the plant in 1990 (they call 
themselves "early victims of NAFTA") they responded 
by organizing a lot more: "We started having training 
and participating in conferences-locally, nationally, 
internationally.... Every several weeks, we went to 
San Francisco to organize the campaign at Levi's cor- 
porate headquarters. We 
had to leave our families. It 
was good but hard." 

These stories make it 
clear that capitalism will 
not cease to produce its 
opposite: women like these, 
capitalism's gravediggers. 
The book raises the question 
of what is the responsibility 
of those who meet these 
women through the book: 
"Listening to the women 
speak cannot be an act of consumerism. Seeing them 
fight for their rights cannot be an act of voyeurism.... 
Each of us is called upon to do the same..." The author 
does us a tremendous service by translating their voic- 
es, which may not have been available in English 
before, and by providing a global context for these 
women's struggles. 

Her call to the readers to express solidarity by "chal- 
lenging the pyramids of oppression we face" can be met 
in a variety of ways. One way is to join picket lines and 
"train our ears to listen harder to hear the vibrant voic- 
es and lyrical leadership of grassroots folk on the bot- 
tom, the foundation rock of mass movements." 

This is a great beginning in helping mass move- 
ments develop. It starts with going to the picket lines 
and being conscious of what you hear and don't hear. 
Such consciousness comes from a theoretic posture 
that allows uis to recognize and appreciate the reason 
in these voices. — Urszula Wislanska 


Woman as Reason 


Sweatshop workers to 'Sweatshop Warriors' 
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FedEx deadlines at workers 1 expense 


Memphis, Tenn. —I work at FedEx loading trucks 
and it is really dangerous work. There are tugs that 
are used for pulling the big carts full of packages. The 
tug drivers are constantly moving back and forth. 
They're much faster than forklifts and have a lot of 
pulling power. A lot of times the tug drivers are told to 
just drop stuff off, wherever. They're told to get there 
and get it done on time. 

It's so easy to get your tug driver's license there, and 
people who can barely drive a car are driving tugs and 
smacking into the carts. I've almost gotten hit numer- 
ous times. I got knocked into a cart. Luckily I fell into 
the cart itself instead of getting smashed up into the 
wall. There's a lot of stuff to look out for. 

The tugs run off of gas or diesel, depending on what 
kind of tug it is. You can smell the fumes in the air 
when you walk through the hub. Every time I come 
home, I still feel horrible. 


It is worse in the summertime, when it's 20 degrees 
hotter in the trucks than it is outside. In Memphis that 
means it can get up to 120 degrees. I still have scars on 
my back from a rash where my back belt rubbed. 

A lot of times it's probably best if you don't report an 
accident because they'll try to find some way to blame 
it on you. They'll say, "You should've been watching out 
for this. You should've been watching out for that." 

For example, a young woman got her hand caught in 
the conveyor belt. They told her to put on her gloves 
because she hadn't been wearing them. She was keep- 
ing them off for a reason— sometimes the gloves have a 
tendency to get caught. They give us gloves, and tell us 
to wear them, but they're not always the right size. 
Hers obviously didn't fit very well and got caught 
underneath the conveyor belt and pulled her hand 
under there. She fractured her wrist pretty badly. They 
docked her pay for that. —Young FedEx worker 


Enron fraud exposes capitalist shell game 


Oakland, Cal.— The mainstream press initially 
saw Argentina and Enron as if they were unrelated sto- 
ries. To a worker, these stories are hardly separate or 
unique. We don’t yet see the same street demonstrations 
and worker rebellion here in the U.S. as in Argentina, 
"but workers at Enron face the same kind of man-made 
calamities suffered by workers in Argentina. Workers 
are made to bail out capitalists after rampant deregula- 
tion, privatization, and globalization schemes fail. 

Instead of calling it corporate welfare, they use the 
euphemism "austerity measures," which means work- 
ers will be bled even further. Enron executive hucksters 
not only lied to creditors and authorities alike of their 
real worth, but committed the lowest form of fraud by 
hoodwinking their own employees into investing virtu- 
ally all of their retirement savings in Enron. 

Making mountains of profit out of California’s energy 
crisis, everyone was led to believe that there was noth- 
ing but more blue skies ahead. Bush and Cheney even 
reserved a seat for Enron on their secret energy task 
force. Before Enron stocks hit bottom, of course, the top 
hucksters were able to unload their holdings, while fine 
print locked workers into losing virtually all of their life 
savings and pensions. 

If you thought it couldn’t get any worse than this 
kind of parasitism at Enron, consider Polaroid. Workers 
there were not only encouraged to invest in Employee 
Stock Option Plans, they were told that it was the only 
way to. stave off layoffs as a way to keep the company 
afloat. Executives didn’t tell workers that they were 
maneuvering to prevent a hostile takeover. 

Given the stark choice of losing their jobs or 
accepting the company’s offer, workers were 
fooled into choosing the company’s plan and 
accepted a drastic paycut for these ESOPs. One 
worker said Polaroid stock was now worth as 
much as soda bottle and can deposits. 

Marx talked in Capital about the extraction of sur- 
plus labor from workers at the very point of production. 
Before the exchange of goods and products, the embryo 
of all of capital’s exchange value, and all its contradic- 
tions, resides in production of those very commodities 
on the production shop floor. Workers are the founding 
parents of that original value, as well as its midwife, 
handmaiden, wet nurse— and finally, its gravediggers. 

What Marx analyzed so meticulously was at the very 
specifically crucial embryonic stage of development of 
this offspring. This prodigal son, the exchange value of 
abstract labor (what capitalists like to call market 
value) from its very inception is the spoiled brat that 
sucks the very life out of its own creators, like a para- 
site. What we are seeing at Enron and Polaroid howev- 
er are the adolescent stages of that same value form. 

Bush’s idea of tax cuts is refunding to companies like 
IBM and Boeing billions of dollars of taxes they had 
already paid in the last 15 years. Bush invited corpora- 
tions to tap dry the federal surplus --an accumulation of 
millions upon millions of worker man-hours of surplus 
labor extracted over the years. 

One health care worker said, the same bastards at 
Arthur Andersen who did the accounting for Enron also 
for ten years advised Kaiser as a health care company 
to divest itself of its healthcare assets, like clinics and 
hospitals and workers. Downsizing to become a lean, 
mean, efficient healthcare machine was really to be a 
financial machine at the expense of patients and 
employees. 


That advice got Kaiser in an organizational crisis 
when they lost to the tune of $200 million. Outside ven- 
dors were gouging us for care of patients Kaiser was 
unable to. Kaiser is only coming out of that crisis by. 
being forced by us workers along with consumers to 
reverse much of Andersen’s market "wisdom." One 
worker explained, "About the only expertise Andersen is 
expert in is how to screw the little people, and how to 
nosedive a thriving company to the ground. They really 
are the economic terrorists of our times." 

At least A1 Qaeda left a trail of documents and floppy 
disks and videos of themselves, for evidence at their own 
trials. The terrorists at Arthur Anderson however have 
eliminated much of the evidence of their deeds in a 
major shredding campaign. If Congress cannot see the 
monumental high crimes and misdemeanors in this, and 
still insist on marching in lockstep behind Bush’s com- 
bat boots, then they’re even more brain dead than pre- 
viously thought. 

One Puerto. Rican immigrant told me that, to the 
American people, Argentina’s collapse seemed like a dis- 
tant problem, someone else’s crisis. But with Enron, 
"White middle class Americans were reduced to the 
same calamity thought to be suffered only by people liv- 
ing under crony capitalism in banana republics. They 
will want heads to roll." 

—Kaiser Service worker 

Power lies in ranks 

Detroit— I have just read the new booklet put out 
by News and Letters, The Revolutionary Journalism of 
Felix Martin, and I came away impressed with his 
insights into the problems of working people and the 
society in which we live. The book is a compilation of 
articles written over a 20-year period. Two of the arti- 
cles that touched me the most were his call for unity in 
fighting the injustices of our society, and the need for 
true democracy in our labor unions. 

I was involved in the Detroit newspaper strike and 
can tell you that if we had true unity among all work- 
ing people, we would have won that strike decisively. 
As Felix Martin says, bridges have to be built to all 
segments of our society, establishing the unity needed 
to change things. The power has been there all along— 
we just have to organize ourselves to change things. 

When Martin talks about democracy in our labor 
unions, he's talking about the rank and file deciding 
for themselves where they want to go and how they're 
going to get there, not leaving these important deci- 
sions up to union bureaucrats who many times have a 
stake in the status quo. As he points out, if unions do 
not address the real problems facing working people at 
the point of production and in our society, their rele- 
vance will recede even further. 

What came through to the reader of these pages is 
that ordinary working people, if they take the time and 
if they join together, can identify their problems and 
come up with revolutionary solutions. Felix Martin 
shows that the future of working people, indeed, all of 
humanity, depends upon it. 

I highly recommend this book to all of you. I'm sure 
you will relate to much of what the author has to say. 
I know I did. 

In Solidarity, 

— Armand Nevers 
Detroit Typographical Union #18s (retired) 
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U.S. pnsons as 
forced labor camps 

The Bureau of Prisons reports over 560 new prisons 
built since 1985, costing over $30 billion to the taxpay- 
ers. The lawmakers, law enforcement, judicial officials 
and prison officials understand that they have created, 
enforce and execute laws that are warehousing mil- 
lions of their own people in America’s prisons for polit- 
ical and economic reasons. 

African Americans are nearly half of the more than 
two million prisoners behind bars. African Americans 
are more likely to receive longer sentences, and the 
imposition of outrageous convictions and sentences has 
produced a spectacular expansion of incarceration. 

PROFITEERING OFF THE INCARCERATED 

These are significant numbers of men and women 
whose prime years of their lives are spent in prisons. 
This is a loss to minority people who have a legitimate 
interest in the job market and the wages they never 
receive. People are forced to work for state institutions 
throughout this nation, and to be exploited by state- 
owned facilities. It is state-owned institutions and cor- 
porations which make profits, while the nation’s people 
pay for incarcerating people. 

The feeding frenzy perpetuated by conviction 
and sentencing of millions has created a large 
incarcerated labor force. This idea of incarcerat- 
ing large groups of people is based on profit for 
state-owned institutions. 

The Prison Industry Enhancement Act (PIE) regula- 
tions apply to prisons where prisoners are not being as 
exploited, but are paid prevailing wages. This does not 
mean prisoners actually receive such wages. Most pre- 
vailing wages go to medical, housing and education. 

Corporations and businesses which are quickly 
growing from prison labor are exerting considerable 
power on the government to weaken PIE regulations 
and make it possible to more easily exploit prisoners. 
The fact is that prisoners are being exploited for profit 
in the interest of the few. The history of this nation’s 
labor movement has shown us this is true. 

HISTORY OF LABOR 

If prisoners refuse to work under state servitude, 
they will be thrown into solitary confinement and bru- 
talized psychologically and physically for their refusal 
to submit. If they do work, they are placed under haz- 
ardous conditions, with inhuman treatment, long 
working hours and stressful environment. 

Many jobs done by prisoners in the U.S. are done 
elsewhere only in Third World countries. These Third 
World countries have been condemned by the U.S. for 
human rights violations. This shows the contradiction 
of legally accepted slavery under imprisonment in the 
U.S. supported by the Thirteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution. 

The American penal system needs a massive recon- 
struction in areas that have failed prisoners. We must 
give education, rehabilitation and job skills that are in 
demand by society that would give prisoners a real 
opportunity to integrate well into society upon release. 

These are the tasks that the people must undertake 
if society is to defuse the brutal era of political and eco- 
nomic brutality and social unrest built upon the 
rhetoric and laws that have claimed a significant part 
of the people of society to slavery. 

—Sheik M. Moore El, National Coordinator, 
Missouri Prison Labor Union 
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After Afghanistan, what? | Wang Ruoshui, 1926-2002\ 


With the Taliban driven out of power and the A1 
Qaeda network on the run, there is a struggle inside 
the Bush administration over what to do next in 
Afghanistan and the region. One of the most serious 
dangers is that of a U.S. military attack on Saddam 
Hussein's Iraq. Republican and Democratic hawks 
have been pushing for this and Bush has said that he 
may attack "rogue states." An attack on Iraq would be 
a dramatic and dangerous escalation that could lead to 
the kind of conflagration that the murderous Osama 
bin Laden has been wishing for. 

Meanwhile, the unprecedented military build-up in 
the region continues. There is no better indication that 
the U.S. is going to be in the region for the long haul 
than the fact that the 101st Airborne Division has just 
been sent to Kandahar, Afghanistan to relieve U.S. 
Marines there. Unlike the Marines, its role is to hold 
territory for an extended period. 

With Russian acquiescence, the U.S., France, and 
Britain are preparing a military presence in Central 
Asia that will last many years. The Khanabad Air Base 
near the town of Qarshi in Uzbekistan is now home to 
nearly 1,000 U.S. soldiers from the 10th Mountain 
Division. In Kyrgyzstan, they are building a "trans- 
portation hub" as part of the Manas airbase in Bishkek, 
the capital, that will house 3,000 troops and accommo- 
date many warplanes. 

Assistant Secretary of Defense Paul Wolfowitz stat- 
ed that the U.S. build-up in the region sends a signal to 
"important countries like Uzbekistan that we have the 
capacity to come back and will come back. We are just 
not going to forget them." In October, the U.S. gave 
Uzbekistan's extremely authoritarian government an 
assurance of security. 

Instead of undermining Islamic fundamental- 
ism, such actions may actually strengthen it. 
According to Raffi Khatchadourian, in the Fer- 
gana Valley, where cotton plantations are the 
mainstay of the economies of Uzbekistan, Tajik- 
stan, and Kyrgyzstan, "radical Islamic fervor has 
become inseparably interwoven with growing 
popular discontent" against corrupt and brutal 
regimes (The Nation, Jan. 21). 

GLOBAL REACH 

Meanwhile, the U.S. is sending 650 Special Opera- 
tions troops to the southern Philippines to fight the 
Abu Sayyaf group. Claims that it has links to A1 Qaeda 
have been disputed. The parliament of the Philippines 
has condemned the dispatch of U.S. forces and warned 
of another Vietnam. 

In December, Amnesty International Secretary Gen- 
eral Irene Khan complained that the big powers are 
using the war on terrorism to repress human rights all 
over the world. This could be seen in the declarations 
issued by the Shanghai Cooperation Organization 
(SCO), an organization that includes China, Russia, 
Kyrgyzstan, Kazakhstan, Tajikistan, and 
Uzbekistan. The SCO met in Beijing in January and 
agreed to coordinate responses to "terrorism, religious 
extremism, and ethnic separatism," aimed at groups 
like the Chechens and Uighur minorities in the west- 
ern province of Xinjiang, China. 

While the Afghan people are certainly relieved to be 
rid of the Taliban, two decades of war and three years 
of a severe drought have displaced millions. Tbday 
nearly five million are directly dependent on food aid 
for survival. Living conditions in refugee camps in and 
outside Afghanistan are horrendous. Several thousand 
civilians died as a direct result of U.S. bombings these 
past months and a million new refugees have been 
added to the ranks of the old ones. According to 


UNICEF, 100,000 children may perish in the next sev- 
eral months unless urgent measures are taken. 

Yet there is also tremendous hope in the country, 
especially among the most oppressed group, the 
women. In Kabul, the Zarghouna High School for girls 
is one of a dozen brought back to life with the death of 
Taliban rule. Last month the principal and three 
women teachers returned to a devastated 
building. Still, they found themselves deluged by thou- 
sands of girls eager to go back to school. Today, nearly 
2,600 are studying there. When UNICEF arrived with 
plans for a gradual resumption of schooling for girls, 
they were surprised to see how much self-organization 
had already begun. 

LOCAL RULERS 

Such openings occur in the face of tremendous obsta- 
cles. Most areas of Afghanistan are being run by guer- 
rilla chieftains called "governors" but who are more 
like feudal lords. For example, Mazar-i-Sharif is ruled 
by Abdul Rashid Dostum, who prints his own 
money. Another example is the city of Herat, ruled by 
Ismail Khan, who is armed and supported by 
Iran. Some say Iran's fundamentalist regime will do 
whatever it can to prevent the creation of a secular 
democracy in Afghanistan. The Central Eastern 
provinces are ruled by the same tribal councils who 
held power under the Taliban. 

The opposition to U.S. -dominated global capitalism 
needs to take into account the fact that rulers like the 
Taliban, Hussein, or the Iranian ayatollahs, as well as 
utterly reactionary movements like A1 Qaeda, are so 
oppressive that the masses living under them will 
often 'welcome intervention from outside. The failure of 
many leftist and peace groups to acknowledge this has 
made it impossible to build a serious opposition to U.S. 
military intervention. As we face the threat of a new 
war in Iraq, it is high time for a reorganization of our 
thinking and our perspectives. 


(Continued from page 1) 

oped. I will never forget his excitement when I showed 
him Dunayevskaya's copy of Lenin's Philosophic Note- 
books on Hegel, which was heavily annotated with her 
marginalia. He looked at her critique of Lenin's com- 
ment that Hegel's "Absolute Idea = Objective Truth," 
and proclaimed, "That is exactly what I've been trying 
to say. Lenin only got as far as objectivity, but not the 
unity of subjectivity and objectivity!" 

As he wrote in "Epistemology Must Not Lose Sight of 
Man”: "The unity of subject and object refers not only 
to the correspondence of knowledge and objectivity but 
also to man realizing his objective through the practice 
of reconstructing objectivity." 

After returning to China, Wang was largely restrict- 
ed from issuing public statements. But his commit- 
ment to Marxist Humanism did not wane. In 1999 he 
wrote the Preface to the Chinese edition of Dunayev- 
skaya’s Marxism and Freedom. 

The obituary in The New York Times found it sur- 
prising that Wang fervently embraced "principles like 
free speech, human rights and the rule of law" while 
"remaining a committed Marxist to his death." But for 
him there was no contradiction. To him Marx's human- 
ism was the most revolutionary as well as most open of 
philosophies, the most transformative as well as the 
most democratic. 

As he wrote in "Marxism and Intellectual Emanci- 
pation": "Today there are some of the young who go into 
a frenzy of adulation of Western capitalism, treating 
bourgeois culture as a fashion to be imitated: this is 
superstition, not intellectual emancipation. Marxism is 
not something that confines the intellect, but some- 
thing that emancipates it." 

We are honored to have known Wang Ruoshui and 
are determined to see to it that his vision of a human- 
ist Marxism takes on new life in the 21st century. 

—Peter Hudis 


India and Pakistan on the verge of war 


The heightened tensions between India and Pak- 
istan after the Dec. 13 terrorist attack on the Indian 
parliament have not yet led to outright war. However, 
there has not yet been a withdrawal of the 500,000 
strong build-up of the Indian army at the bor- 
der, and the fear and threat of nuclear war 
remains real. 

Although India has agreed to give 
Pakistan time to meet its list of strin- _#vi 
gent demands, including the i • 

extradition of 20 suspect- <rS : ^ * f 

ed terrorists, hardliners j •»* ' '/ 

in the army and govern- \"o irr<;T aM ■ / 
ment remain belligerent. .. ■■■,■/** 

Pakistan's General Mushar- s* ~ j X 

raf claims to be doing what ™******~^/\^h. 
he can to crack down on 
extremists, though he recently s 

assured the hardliners in Pakistan Nw''! 

that "if war is imposed on us, we are | : . 

ready" to fight with "all our might." This tpl 

conjures up images of nuclear holocaust in l 
the land where one of the oldest and most \ 
advanced of human societies once flourished. Y 
The flashpoint is the Kashmir Valley, \ 
which reporters in the West refer to only as 
a "disputed territory," but which is histori- 
cally a unique and gorgeous land, where Mus- 
lims, Hindus and Buddhists once lived in rela- 
tive peace and harmony. 


Kashmir is home to a culturally tolerant and reli- 
giously hybrid people, and is a center of Sufism on the 
subcontinent. The Islamic fundamentalist tendencies 
that have popped up in Kashmir in the last decade are 
alien, sponsored and supported by foreign elements 
known to be involved with A1 Qaeda, but sustained 
by the continued betrayals and human 
rights violations perpetrated by 
JcMUtiy the Indian state. 

_ s ^ Neither India, which has sent 

T fes-Uir- an occupying army into 




INDIA 


ExxonMobil aids genocide in Aceh 


Editor's note: We have just heard that Indonesian 
troops murdered GAM commander-in-chief Abdullah 
Syafie along with his pregnant wife, Aisyah Umar, on 
Jan. 22. See our next issue for more details. 

Indonesian President Megawati has sent more 
troops to Aceh to silence the Free Aceh Movement 
(GAM) and the nonviolent movements throughout soci- 
ety which favor independence. She ended the pretense 
of a dialogue on peace by arresting GAM negotiators. 
The situation now amounts to martial law (undeclared, 
to avoid international pressure). 

There were more than 1,200 killings in Aceh last 
year. Yet so strongly do the Acehnese favor indepen- 
dence that they staged a general strike Jan. 16-18. 

We need to strengthen our efforts to stop the 
daily killings in Aceh and Papua. September 11 
has caused many leaders to dismiss human 
rights in their countries. Megawati has obtained 
a new military relationship with the U.S. under 
the cover of a "counter-terrorism" plan for South- 
east Asia. 

Last April Indonesian armed troops (TNI) in Aceh 
burst into the Sumbok village home of Ati Rusdi Azis, 
a 27-year old woman who was seven months pregnant. 
A soldier loaded his gun and pointed it at her head as 
they proceeded to rape her. 

"They will kill me if I fight them. They raped me. 
They come from there," she says, pointing in the direc- 
tion of the facilities of the ExxonMobil company. Sol- 
diers posted at the ExxonMobil complex regularly 


come to the homes of these villagers, presumably to 
search for GAM fighters. In reality, they come to ter- 
rorize the population though abuses that often include 
rape and torture. 

ExxonMobil employs special units of the Indonesian 
military to guard its oil facilities. Aceh, an area rich in 
oil resources, contributes seven percent of the total 
global oil production of ExxonMobil. The Acehnese 
benefit not at all from the oil and gas fields. 

For the past 12 years, Achenese villagers living 
around the gas fields have experienced terrible 
threats, intimidation, extortion, and abuse from 
the TNI soldiers. This relationship is reflected in 
the stark contrast in living conditions where 
poor Acehnese villages surround the luxurious 
neighborhood of ExxonMobil employees and the 
modern facilities of the ExxonMobil refinery. 

The International Labor Rights Fund has brought a 
lawsuit on behalf of 11 victims of the TNI in a Wash- 
ington, D.C.court, and a boycott of ExxonMobil prod- 
ucts is underway. 

It looks like in 2002 the Indonesian military will 
commit even more human rights abuses in Aceh, 
Papua and the rest of Indonesia. Megawati recently 
gave clear instructions to the military to violate 
national and international law in the name of nation- 
al integrity. There will be no accountability for soldiers 
who commit abuses because of the Indonesian law of 
impunity— even East Timor's well-known human 
rights abuses are not being prosecuted. 

— Radhi Darmansyah 
International SIRA Representative 


L Kashmir 

\ the region, nor Fak- 

f istan, which has 

s' funded and trained 

terrorists who have 
/ infiltrated and influ- 

1 Ur enced groups fighting 

B ***'■• for Kashmiri self-deter- 

mination, care about the 
aspirations and desires of 
the Kashmiri people. In the 
ast 11 years, more than 35,000 people 
ve been killed in Kashmir. Over its 
: than 50-year history, Kashmir has 
ictim to the violent communal politics 
ve divided the people of the subconti- 
ce the partition of India and Pakistan 

m 1947. 

In the election platform of the right-wing party 
that now rules India, there is a call to abolish the con- 
stitutional article that grants Kashmir autonomy. This 
has further alienated the Kashmiri people, who are 
trapped by the escalating fundamentalist tendencies 
on both sides. 

It's clear that for the voice of the Kashmiri 
people to be heard, the Left in both countries 
has to take a solid stand against both Hindu and 
Islamic fundamentalism. 

The Indian Left, in its attempt to expose and con- 
demn the atrocities perpetrated by the Indian state, 
has failed to address the rise of Islamic fundamental- 
ism. Indeed, the Indian Left has often forwarded the 
view that the terrorist, bombings in India in the 1990s 
were perpetrated by the Indian state itself in order to 
justify its communalist politics. Some on the Left even 
believe that India attacked its own parliament to give 
credence to its crackdown on Muslims in India. 

This is tantamount to saying that the U.S. attacked 
itself on September 11 to justify its imperialist policies, 
a ridiculous view that fails to account for the rise of 
fundamentalism that threatens the lives of so many 
people around the world. 

India's rulers are using this conflict to crack down 
on civil liberties and to further their Hindu fundamen- 
talist agenda. This must be opposed on every level. 

There have been ongoing anti-war protests and vig- 
ils in both! Pakistan and India. There have also been 
attempts at cross-border organizing between human 
rights and anti-nuclear activists in India and Pak- 
istan. Along with the call for a military de-escalation, 
these groups are also calling for a de-escalation of 
national chauvinism and religious fundamentalism. It 
is only such voices, not the heavy hand of General 
Musharraf or Prime Minister Vajpayee, that will ulti- 
mately saive the subcontinent from the threat of 
nuclear holocaust. 

—Maya Jhansi 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Editor's Note 

We publish here a chapter of The Power of Nega- 
tivity consisting of a discussion of what Marx con- 
sidered Hegel's greatest philosophic work — The 
Phenomenology of Mind. The first piece is a letter 
written by Raya Dunayevskaya to an Iranian col- 
league on June 26, 1986(1); the original can be 
found in the Supplement to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection, 10769. The second piece is an Introduc- 
tion to a republication in News & Letters, May 8, 
1987, of her 1960 "Notes on Hegel's Phenomenolo- 
gy," the text of which appears in Part II of The 
Power of Negativity. To order the book, see the liter- 
ature ad on page 8. Footnotes are the editor's except 
those noted as the author's. 


LETTER OF JUNE 26, 1986, ON HEGEL'S 
PHENOMENOLOGY OF MIND 

L et me tell you some of the past from a faraway 
age— and I'm not talking so much about Marx 
(much less Marxist-Humanism), but about Hegel. 
Why do you suppose academics to this day refer to 
Phenomenology of Mind as "chaotic," "very brilliant 
and profound in spots," but definitely "Hegel didn't 
know where he was headed"; that he didn't even have 
subheads once he came to "Spirit"? 

It was because he didn't have the categories worked 
out systematically as they were in Science of Logic, 
where it was nice and smooth and they took for grant- 
ed they understood it; they certainly could repeat the 
categories; indeed, though it took them all the way 
until 1929 (having rejected the translation that was 
done in America by the Hegelians in St. Louis) before 
they published an English translation, they then 
appended a long and precise list of categories— 128 to 
be exact— so that anyone can repeat them if they can 
memorize 128 names(2). 

We have yet to get any serious, full explanation of 
why there has been no reference to the fact that the 
year before Hegel died, he felt that he should add the 
three final syllo- 

Absolute Mind. Do never fa,ls that - at 
you know why that momentous world 
is? I'll tell you why. . - . . . - 

It is because we historic turning 

haven't understood points, it is very diffi- 
that Phenomenolo- ... ... . . .... 

gy Of Mind (1807, cult to tell the differ- 

not 1830) projected ence between two 

ground for the . , . ... .. 

Absolutes, and they types Of twilight 

haven't understood whether one is first 
that ground . . . . „ 

because it was the plunging into utter 

French Revolution, darkness or whether 

And Hegel was say- . . , . , 

ing very passionate- one has reached the 

Iy: "Look at what end of a long night 

France, and we ant ^ ,s J us ^ the 

haven't even devel- moment before the 
oped a single dialec- 

tical category, and dawn of a new day. 
we are talking phi- ^ 
losophy time and 

time again. "(3) The whole philosophy of 2,500 years 
has to find a new language, and here it is. Academics 
had no vision then and they have no vision now. The 
whole truth is that between 1807 and 1831 (death) it 
was a matter of developing that movement, historic 
•movement, and that vision Marx alone saw. And he 
saw it because he was in a new age and needed a new 
language to express the forces and the Reason of Revo- 
lution [as] both continuity and discontinuity of the 
dialectic and of the new European Revolutions (1840s). 
That is why a serious Introduction is really always 
written at the end and is at the same time an 
Overview, which is what Marx was doing from 1843 to 
1883. 

INTRODUCTION TO "WHY HEGEL'S 
PHENOMENOLOGY ? WHY NOW?" 

T he Spirit of the time, growing slowly and 
quietly ripe for the new form it is to • 
assume, disintegrates one fragment after 
another of the structure of its previous world. 
That it is tottering to fall is indicated only by 
symptoms here and there. Frivolity and again 
ennui, which are spreading in the established 
order of things, the undefined foreboding of 
something unknown— all these betoken that 
there is something else approaching. This 
gradual crumbling to pieces, which did not 
alter the general look and aspect of the whole. 


Another look at Hegel's 
Phenomenology of Mind 


is interrupted by the sunrise, which, in a flash 
and at a single stroke, brings to view the form 
and structure of the new world. 

* . —Hegel, Preface to the Phenomenology of 
Mind [PhGB, p. 75; PhGM, pp. 6-7](4) 

T he most difficult of all 
tasks that have con- 
fronted every genera- 
tion of Marxists is to work 
out Marx's Marxism for 
its age; the task has never 
been more difficult than 
the one that confronts the 
decade of the 1980s. We 
often like to quote that 
creatively great state- 
ment of Hegel about the 
"birth-time of History" 

[PhGB, p. 75; PhGM, p. 

6]. What is important to 
see is that the same para- 
graph that talks of the 
birth-time of history and 
a period of transition is 
likewise one that speaks 
about the period of dark- 
ness before the dawn. 

That is what we all 
have had to suffer 
through— the darkness 
before the dawn. Hegel 
articulated both the dark- 
ness and the dawn in the 
very same paragraph 
lucidly enough. Yet, 
because this appears in 

the Preface to the Phenomenology of Mind, it looks as 
if it were written in anticipation of the book, whereas, 
in truth, the Preface was written after the whole work 
was completed; thus, we do not realize that the contra- 
dictory unity first became that translucent after the 
work was completed. 

It never fails , that, at momentous world historic 
turning points, it is very difficult to tell the difference 
between two types of twilight— whether one is first 
plunging into utter darkness or whether one has 
reached the end of a long night and is just at the 
moment before the dawn of a new day. In either case, 
the challenge to find the meaning— what Hegel called 
"the undefined foreboding of something unknown"— 
becomes a compulsion to dig for new beginnings, for a 
philosophy that would try to answer the question 
"where to begin?" This was the reason for a new revo- 
lutionary philosophy— the birth of the Hegelian dialec- 
tic— at the time the great French Revolution did not 
produce totally new beginnings in philosophy. It caused 
Hegel’s break with romanticism. His deep digging 
went, at one and the same time, backward and forward 
as the French Revolution was followed by the 
Napoleonic era trying to dominate all of Europe. 

In a word, the crucible of history shows that the 
forces of actual revolution producing revolutions in 
philosophy recur at historic turning points. Thus in the 
1840s, with the rise of a totally new revolutionary 
class— the "wretched of the earth, "(5) the proletariat— 
Marx transformed Hegel’s revolution in philosophy 
into a philosophy of revolution. This founding of a new 
continent of thought and of revolution unchained the 
Hegelian dialectic, which Marx called "revolution in 
permanence." 

Just as the shock of the simultaneity of the outbreak 
of World War I and the collapse of established Marxism 
(the Second International) compelled Lenin to turn to 
Marx's deep-rootedness in the Hegelian Dialectic(6), 
so it has become imperative to find that missing link of 
a philosophy of revolution in the post- World War II 
world. 

A whole new world— a Third World— has been bom. 
Just as the East European revolutionaries rose up 
against Communist totalitarianism from within that 
orbit, so the Third World arose against Western impe- 
rialism. This movement from practice that is itself a 
form of theory has been digging for ways to put an end 
to the separation between theory and practice. It is this 
movement that has rediscovered Marx's early Human- 
ist Essays, as well as the work of his final decade 
where Marx predicted, in his studies of pre-capitalist 
societies, that a revolution could come first in a tech- 
nologically backward land rather than in the techno- 
logically advanced West. It has had to struggle under 
the whip of counter-revolution in a nuclearly armed 
world. 

Nowhere has this been more onerous than in the 
1980s under the Reagan retrogressionism, which' has 
been bent on turning the clock backward— whether 
that be on civil rights, labor, women's liberation, youth 
and education or children. At the same time that there 
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is this ideological pollution and the revolutionary 
struggle against it, even some bourgeois Hegel scholars 
who opposed the "subversion" of Hegel by Marx and by 
today's Marxist-Humanists have had to admit: "If 
Hegel has not literally been to the barricades of strife- 

ridden cities, or explosive 
rural focos, he has been 
in the thick of current 
ideological combat. "(7) 

In its way, this, too, 
will help illuminate why 
we are publishing "Why 
Hegel's Phenomenology ? 
Why Now?" It will have 
two parts. What follows, 
as Part I, is a study of 
Hegel's first (and what 
Marx considered his most 
creative) work, Phenome- 
nology of Mind (Geist), 
written as Lecture Notes 
for a class I gave on the 
Phenomenology in the 
1960s.(8) Part II, which 
will follow in the near 
future, will be an essay 
on the Hegelian Dialectic 
as Marx critiqued it in his 
Humanist Essays in 1844 
and continued to develop 
it throughout his life.(9) 
This is seen most clearly 
in Marx's greatest theo- 
retical work, Capital, 
especially in the final sec- 
tion of chapter 1, which 
Marx expanded on the 
"Fetishism of Commodities," in his last decade. It is 
there that a citation of what first appeared in Marx's 
1841 Doctoral Thesis reveals Marx's continued deep- 
rootedness in Hegel.(lO) 

NOTES 

1. It was written to the historian Janet Afary, author of 
The Iranian Constitutional Revolution, 1906-11 (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1996). 

2. This "Table of Categories" is found in the Johnston and 
Struthers translation of the Science of Logic (New York: 
MacMillan, 1929). 

3. Not a direct quote, but Dunayevskaya's summary of his 
position in a dramatic form. 

4. "PhGB" refers to Hegel’s Phenomenology as translated 
by J.B. Baillie (Allen & Unwin, 1930); "PhGM" refers to the 
translation by A.V. Miller (Oxford University Press, 1975). 

5. This phrase is taken from the revolutionary hymn, "The 
Internationale," composed in 1871 by the Paris Communard 
Eugene Pottier. 

6. See "Lenin and the Dialectic: A Mind in Action" and "The 
Irish Revolution and the Dialectic of History" in Part IV— 
"World War I and the Great Divide in Marxism"— of my Marx- 
ism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today.— RD 

7. See George Armstrong Kelly's Hegel's Retreat from Eleu- 
sis [Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1978], p. 224, and 
my answer to his critique of my Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao in the new Intro- 
duction I wrote for the 1982 edition.— RD 

8. For this study, see Part II of The Power of Negativity . 

9. Dunayevskaya did not live to complete her Part II of 
"Why Phenomenology ? Why Now?" She did write a rough 
draft of it, entitled "Why Phenomenology ? Why Now? What is 
the Relationship either to Organization, or to Philosophy, not 
Party, 1984-87?" It can be found in the Supplement to the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 10883-90. 

10. In the section on the "Fetishism of Commodities” in 
chapter 1 of Capital, Marx refers to Epicurus, the subject 
matter of his doctoral dissertation of 1841. 
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Dunayevskaya's interpretation [of 
Hegel's dialectic] diverges in impor- 
tant ways from those of other 
Hegelian Marxists, such as Georg 
Lukacs and Herbert Marcuse. 

As will be seen in one of the selec- 
tions in this volume, Dunayevskaya 
applauds Lukacs' argument in History 
and Class Consciousness (1923) that 
the dialectic is the core of Marxism, 
but she also critiques his theory of 
reification. In The Young Hegel 
(1948), Lukacs, like Dunayevskaya, 
writes with respect to Absolute Knowl- 
edge in Hegel's Phenomenology that 
"it would be quite mistaken to see the 
'absolute spirit' as nothing but mysti- 
cism. "(1) Here, as elsewhere in his 
work, Lukacs connects Hegel's writ- 
ings to the historical and social reality 
of his time. However, Lukacs in the 
end dismisses Absolute Knowledge as 
a type of flight from objective reality 
which cannot serve as a source for 
the further development of 
Marxist dialectics: 

"Absolute 


lib- 

eratory dimension 
of Hegel's dialectic underlines 
her similarities as well as differences 
with other thinkers, such as Theodor 
Adorno, also of the Frankfurt School. 
Adorno affirmed the liberalory char- 
acter of Hegel's overall philosophy, 
writing in his "Aspects of Hegel's Phi- 
losophy" (1957), "In Hegel reason 
finds itself constellated with freedom. 
Freedom and reason are nonsense 
without one another. The real can be 
considered rational only insofar as 
the idea of freedom, that is, human 
beings' genuine self-determination, 
shines through it."(5) 

As against those who contend that 
Hegel's dialectic ignores the actual 
and leaves it as mere notion of free- 
dom, Adorno argued that Hegel 
"accomplishes the opposite as well, 
an insight into the subject as a 
self-manifesting objec- 
tivity" (p. 7). 

Y e t 


Diale 


Meszaros.(7) 

Another challenge to 
the concept of absolute negativity has 
come from Jacques Derrida's decon- 
structionism. To be sure, Derrida ha: 
acknowledged Hegel's creation of ar 
"immense revolution" in philosophy 
"in taking the negative seriously," anc 
has even tried to ground his concep 
of differance in Hegel's affirmation ol 
the inseparability of identity and dif 
ference in the Science of Logic.[ 8) 

Yet Derrida argues that the self- 
activating power of 
absolute negativity 
means that 
"the 




Knowledge, 
Hegel's des- 
ignation for the 



highest stage of 
human knowledge, has a definite ide- 
alistic significance: the reintegration 
of 'externalized' reality into the sub- 
ject, i.e. the total supersession of the 
objective world. "(2) 

In his Reason and Revolution 
(1941), Frankfurt School member 
Herbert Marcuse, also like Dunayev- 
skaya, stresses the revolutionary char- 
acter of Hegel's dialectic, especially 
the concept of negativity: "Hegel's 
philosophy is indeed what the subse- 
quent reaction termed it, a negative 
philosophy. It is originally motivated 
by the conviction that the given facts 
that appear to common sense as the 
positive index of truth are in reality the 
negation of truth, so that truth can 
only be established by their destruc- 
tion. "(3) At the level of the Absolute 
Idea, which Marcuse holds to be a 
"totality," he concedes that the 
Absolute is also "dialectical thought 
and thus contains its negation, it is not 
a harmonious and stable form but a 
process of unification of opposites." 

However, what he ultimately stress- 
es with regard to the Absolute is what 
he sees as its totalizing moment, 
wherein "all negativity is over- 
come. "(4) Dunayevskaya's debates 
with Marcuse on these issues can be 
found in a number of the selections for 
this volume, which include several let- 
ters which form part of the extensive 
Dunayevskaya-Marcuse correspon- 
dence. 

Dunayevskaya's emphasis on the 
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Adorno part- 
ed company with 
Hegel when it came to the 

concept of absolute negativity. 
Adorno, who sought to expunge the 
affirmative character of Hegel's 
dialectic, went so far as to link 
absolute negativity to Nazi genocide! 
In the midst of a discussion of the hor- 
rors of Auschwitz and its implications 
for philosophy in Negative Dialectics 
(1966), Adorno writes: "Absolute 
negativity is in plain sight and ceased 
to surprise anyone. "(6) On the basis 
of her own reading of Hegel's Science 
of Logic, Dunayevskaya attacks this 
view, terming it a "vulgar reduction of 
absolute negativity" (see this volume, 
Part 4). 

Adorno contended in "Aspects of 
Hegel's Philosophy" that Hegel's 
Absolutes "dissolve anything not 
proper to consciousness" by reducing 
all existence to the self-movement of 
the absolute subject. By holding fast to 
idealism, he said, Hegel's Absolutes 
invoke a totalizing subject which 
swallows up the actual. This, Adorno 
argued, bears a striking resemblance 
to what Marx conceptualizes as alie- 
nated labor. Just as Reason in Hegel 
subsumes all otherness into the self- 
movement of the concept, so the labor 
process in capitalism subsumes all 
human and natural contingency into 
the movement of mechanized, 
abstract labor. 

According to Adorno, "In Hegel, 
abstract labor takes on magical form. 

. . . The self-forgetfulness of produc- 
tion, the insatiable and destructive 
expansive principle of the exchange 
society, is reflected in Hegelian meta- 
physics. It describes the way the world 
actually is" (p. 44) — but not, as in 
Marx, the way it can be transformed. 

This notion that Hegel's Absolutes 
provide, at best, a philosophical gloss 
for the self-expansive power of the 
capitalist production process, rather 
than, as Dunayevskaya contends, the 
ground for a philosophy of human 
emancipation, is shared in different 
ways by a wide variety of contempo- 
rary thinkers, including Jurgen Haber- 
mas, Giles Deleuze and Tony Negri, 
Moishe Postone and Istvan 


concept ol 
a general hetero- 
geneity is impossible" in 
Hegel. As Derrida sees it, 
Hegel's Absolutes "determine differ- 
ence as contradiction, only in order to 
resolve it, to interiorize it, to lift it up 
. . . into the self-presence of an onto- 
theological or onto-teleological syn- 
thesis."^) He therefore calls for a total 
"break with the system of Aufhebung 
[transcendence] and with speculative 
dialectics." 

Even more problematically, he has 
argued that such an "absolute break" 
with Hegel also characterizes Marx: 
"Marx [in his 1 844 critique of Hegel 
then sets out the critical moment ol 
Feuerbach and in its most operative 
stance: the questioning of the Aufhe 
bung and of the negation of the nega 
tion. The absolute positive...hencd 
must not pass through the negation ol 
the negation, the Hegelian Aufhe 
bung... "(i0) 

We need to underscore tha] 
Adorno's and Derrida's characteriza| 
tions of Hegel's concept of negativity 
especially absolute negativity, are ii 
our view quite different from those o 
Marx. It is true that Marx took shaq 
exception to Hegel, in his 1 844 "Crii 
tique of the Hegelian Dialectic" ana 
elsewhere, for dehumanizing the Idei 
by treating it as stages of disembodj 
ied consciousness instead of that 
live men and women. As a result 
Marx argued, Hegel's philosoph 
ends in a series of absolutes whid 
elevate the abstract at the expense c| 
life itself. For this reason he call 
Hegel's Logic "the money of the Spii| 
it."(l 1) Yet this did not mean that hi 
followed Feuerbach in rejecting "thj 
negation of the negation" and Hegel' 
Absolutes as a mere idealist delusiori 

Nor, like Adorno, did he vie>| 
Hegel's concept of dialectical sell 
movement as simply expressing th 
self-expansive power of capitalism. T 
be sure, Marx critiqued the way cap 
ital takes on a life of its own an 
becomes self-determining. He did na| 
however, limit the concept of selj 
determination to that of capital. Quil 
the contrary. For Marx the subjecti\| 
struggle of the workers is capable 
attaining a liberatory, human sell 
determination, by experiencing tf| 
dialectic of absolute negativity. 

Marx broke this down concretely 
his 1 844 Economic and Philosophic I 
Manuscripts by showing that the aba 
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'ate prop- 

s merely the first 
>n. To reach the goal of a 
sw society, he writes, it is 
ary to negate this 
>n. In con- 
to 


what 
he called "vui- 
gar communism," 
which stops at the mere 
ition of private property, he 
J that only through the "tran- 
nce of this mediation" is it pos- 

0 reach "positive humanism, 
ing from itself." 

"thoroughgoing Naturalism or 
ism," Marx continues, is the 
f the negation of the negation, 
why he writes, in commenting 
chapter on "Absolute Knowl- 
in Hegel's Phenomenology of 
The greatness of Hegel's Phe- 
ology, and of its final result — 
lectic of negativity as the mov- 
d creative principle — lies in 
jt Hegel comprehends the self- 
lion of the human being as a 

..."d2) 

decades later, in the closing 
>f Capital, Vol. I, Marx makes 
e once again to Hegel's con- 
absolute negativity, here also 
ng the negation of the nega- 
his discussion of "the absolute 

1 law of capitalist accumula- 
tarx refers to the brutal expro- 
rof the peasants from their 
ring the sixteenth century agri- 
revolution in England as "the 
lotion of private property," in 
)e peasants lose their proper- 
, the next centuries, capitalism 
5 and eventually "begets its 
igation," the working class 
[ has called into existence, 
includes, 

jis is the negation of the 
ion. It does not reestablish 
e property, but it does indeed 
ish individual property on the 
of the achievements of the 
ilisf era: namely, cooperation 
le possession in common of 
nd and the means of produc- 
roduced by labor itself. (1 3) 
Marx sees Hegel's concept of 
y and of the first and second 
neither as purely destructive 
miting us to an ovedy affir- 
ance toward existing society, 
on, contrary to the claims of 
thusser and others, Marx's 
appropriation of Hegel's 
was continuous, even in his 
rigs, as seen in his reference 
gation of the negation in his 
itical Manuscripts. (14) 
twentieth century the emer- 
new objective crises has 
d again stirred interest in this 
of negativity, no matter how 
gel was declared dead and 
his has been reflected not 
the work of such Western 
as Lukacs, Gramsci, and 


Adorno, 
but also in the 
dialectical humanism of 
the African revolutionary 
Frantz Fanon. 

Fanon's profound return to Hegel in 
light of such realities as the "additive 
of color" in the contemporary free- 
dom struggles demonstrates the 
importance of dialectical philosophy 
in meeting the challenges posed by 
new forces of liberation. 

This is no less true when it comes to 
today. The collapse of statist commu- 
nism in the former Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe has given new mean- 
ing to Marx's critique of the tendency 
to stop at first negation, the mere abo- 
lition of private property, without mov- 
ing on to the negation of the negation, 
and the creation of new humanist 
social relations. As the power of cap- 
ital continues to expand and global- 
ize, bringing with it ever-greater 
social dislocations and inequities, the 
search for new alternatives rooted in 
the dialectic of second negativity is 
sure to show itself. 

This can already be seen on one 
level in the appearance of a num- 
ber of studies over the past decade of 
Hegel, such as those by Daniel 
Berthold-Bond and John Hoffmeyer, 
which sharply contest the notion that 
Hegel's Absolutes are a "dosed ontol- 
ogy" signifying "the end of histo- 
ry."! 15) As Berthold-Bond put it in his 
discussion of the final pages of 
Hegel's Phenomenology, 

Absolute Knowledge is not the 
End of history, but the sort of 
knowledge which is possible only 
at the end of an epoch of history, 
and which is required to. compre- 
hend the development of the world- 
spirit within that epoch, so as to 
prepare the rebirth and transfor- 
mation of the world into a new 
shape, a new existence. . . . Recol- 
lection [is] not only a sort of memo- 
rial of the past but an anticipation 
of the future, a redemption or res- 
urrection of spirit into a new birth 
in historical time (p. 136). 

As Dunayevskaya noted in Philoso- 
phy and Revolution, "Hegel's 
Absolutes have ever exerted a simul- 
taneous force of attraction and repul- 
sion" (p. 4). 

We believe that Dunayevskaya's 
specific interpretation of Hegel, in 
emphasizing the cogency of the 
dialectic of absolute negativity for 
today's freedom struggles, takes on 
new life at the present juncture. As this 
collection will make clear, she views 
Hegel's Absolutes as new beginnings. 
Central to this is her belief that the 
concept of absolute negativity 
expresses, at a philosophical level, the 
quest by masses of people not simply 
to negate existing economic and polit- 
ical structures, but to create totally 


human 
relation 


as well. 
As Louis 


Dupre 


ya's from the earlier positions 
of [Luk6cs and Karl Korsch]. 
Their interpretation had limited 
the revolutionary impact of 
Hegel's philosophy to the 
sociopolitical order. Dunayevska- 
ya aims for a total liberation of the 
human person — not only from the 
ills of a capitalist society but also 
from the equally oppressive state 
capitalism of established commu- 
nist governments" (p. xv). 

In situating the concept of absolute 
negativity in the struggles of workers, 
women, youth, Blacks and other 
minorities, Dunayevskaya opened 
new doors to appropriating and pro- 
jecting this concept philosophically. 
Once ihe dialectic of second negativi- 
ty is seen as intrinsic to the human 
subject, it becomes possible to grasp 
and project the idea of second nega- 
tivity as a veritable force of liberation. 
Dunayevskaya's writings on Hegel 
and dialectics provide a new basis for 
working out a vision of the future — of 
totally new human relations, of an 
end to the division between mental 
and manual labor and of alienated 
gender relations — which can animate 
and give direction to the emerging 
freedom struggles of our time. 

Our time is burdened by the 
absence of a vision of a future which 
transcends the horizon of existing 
society. Everywhere, we are confront- 
ed with the near-unchallenged asser- 
tion that we must accept the limits of 
actually existing capitalism as our sole 
alternative. The profound crisis of the 
socialist movement over the past 
decades has made this crisis of the 
imagination all the more overwhelm- 
ing. The failure to project an alterna- 
tive to both existing capitalism and 
statist communism is a more important 
facet of today's social crises than is 
generally recognized. Unless we 


problem, this reality, this contradic 
tion, it is hard to see how it is possible 
to break through the stranglehold of 
retrogression which has engulfed the 
world ever since the Reagan-Thatcher 
era of the 1 980s. For this reason, we 
believe, Dunayevskaya's studies of 
Hegel's dialectic and his Absolutes, in 
which she saw the vision of a libera- 
tory future that post-Marx Marxists 
had failed to articulate, are more 
timely than ever. 
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THE WAR ON FREEDOM 

It's important to always refer to the 
so-called "war on terrorism" as that of 
Bush and the Democrats. The same is 
true of the "war -on freedom." The 
duplicitous Democrats may soon begin 
to curry favor with voters fed up with 
attacks on our civil liberties. Then it 
may be too late to assign blame for the 
latest installment of imperialist war at 
the doorsteps of the Democrats as well 
as of Bush and John "Southern Patriot" 
Ashcroft. 

Supporter 

Illinois 

The deaths of thousands of civilians 
in the Middle East, both from direct 
military action and the resulting 
refugee crisis, is nothing short of state- 
sponsored terrorism. It is not the way to 
find justice for the 3,000 who died at the 
hands of terrorists on September 11. 

Activist 

New York 

Giving careful consideration to how 
our foreign policy affects other peoples 
would do more than the destruction of 
war to rid the world of terrorism. 

D.T. 

Louisiana 

I Was glad to hear that Clayton Lee 
Waagner was apprehended for sending 
hundreds of anthrax threats to women's 
health clinics and that Ashcroft was 
forced to describe him as a domestic ter- 
rorist. But Waagner and men like him 
don't act alone. Why isn't the Army of 
God he's allied with treated as a terror- 
ist organization by the Department of 
Justice? The FBI has been notoriously 
absent from any fight against anti- 
choice terrorism, even when the Army of 
God distributes a manual that gives 
detailed instructions for attacking abor- 
tion clinics, manufacturing bombs, and 
cutting off the hands of abortion doctors! 

Women's Liberationist 
Chicago 

During this month when we are cele- 
brating the life of Martin Luther King 


Jr. and worried about protecting our civil 
rights today, it might be good to remem- 
ber the campaign of spying and vilifica- 
tion waged on King by Hoover's FBI. I 
recall a statement by Mumia Abu- Jamal 
that called King a political prisoner, even 
when not in prison, of the same govern- 
ment he fought and died to save. 

Abu-Jamal supporter 
Philadelphia 

AN AMERICAN TALIBAN? 

I read an article recently that asked 
what Bush was going to do— now that he 
was taking on religious persecution in 
Afghanistan— about religious persecu- 
tion at home. And how about in all the 
other Islamic fundamentalist states? It 
turned into a report about the beheading 
by the Saudis, in the week between 
Christmas and New Year's, of three men 
because they had allegedly engaged in 
homosexual acts. Then the article asked 
why, since we wouldn't ever do anything 
like that, do we still have 122-year-old 
sodomy laws on the books in 16 states, 
including Texas, where two Houston men 
were arrested recently and hauled to jail 
for having sex together in their own 
apartment. 

The answer is the same reason Saudi 
Arabia chops off homosexuals' heads— 
because some religious fanatics have 
made their beliefs the law of the land. 
The article was talking about the Christ- 
ian Coalition, the 700 Club, and the 
Catholic cardinals who constitute a real 
American Taliban. Our own religious 
Right is the inspiration for the fanatios 
who bomb abortion clinics and kill gays 
on the streets of America. When is Bush 
going to take on that Taliban? 

Angry and alarmed 
Chicago 

CANADA'S NEW 'SECURITY' 

Things are not good here. The British 
Columbia provincial elections a few 
months ago elected a very right-wing 
government. Civil service is about to be 
slashed by 33%. The minimu m wage will 
be kept at $8 but they have introduced a 
"beginner wage" of $5, which can be 
worked off after 500 hours. Since virtual- 
ly all so employed will be part-timers, 


500 hours must seem a lifetime. Privati- 
zation is the mantra of the day. 

Subscriber 

Canada 

*** 

I'm sure you are aware of our dictator- 
ial new "security" legislation here, drasti- 
cally curtailing the democratic freedoms 
of all Canadians. In some respects, I 
understand that our new laws are even 
more restrictive than yours in the U.S. In 
the quest to save our "democracy" we are 
heading toward a corporate, military, fas- 
cist dictatorship. Stupid me, I thought I 
had left this behind me in Europe when I 
left in the 1950s. Here we go, starting all 
this again, under different slogans, fight- 
ing terror and terrorists, while millions 
are starving and freezing to death 
throughout the world. 

Still a dissident 
British Columbia 



ISRAELI SOLDIERS SAY 'NO' 

A large ad in today's Ha'aretz (Jan. 
25), signed by 53 combat soldiers and 
officers in the Israeli army, announces: 
"We hereby declare that we shall contin- 
ue to serve the Israel Defenses Forces in 
any mission that serves the defense of 
the State of Israel. The mission of occu- 
pation and repression does not serve this 
goal and We refuse to participate in it." 

This is an unprecedented call by 
Israeli soldiers to other Israeli soldiers 
not to serve in the army of occupation. It 
is an incredibly courageous act to 
announce that they will no longer contin- 
ue fighting in the territories "for the pur- 
poses of domination, expulsion, starva- 
tion, and humiliation of an entire peo- 
ple." It is in the rich moral tradition of 
Yesh Gvul and New Profile, two organi- 
zations that have consistently advocated 
this position, but in unprecedented num- 
bers. May their numbers multiply! 

Gila Svirsky 
Jerusalem 


SICKENING HEALTH POLICY 

One of Tony Blair's closest advisors 
runs a private healthcare company that 
is making millions from acute National 


Health Service shortages. Lord Sawyer, 
the former Labour Party general-secre- 
tary and public sector union chief, is now 
chairman of Reed Health Group, whose 
own publicity material states that it 
aims to profit from the structural defi- 
ciencies of the NHS, the continuing 
shortage of nurses and an aging popula- 
tion. Karen Jennings, head of nursing at 
the public sector union Unison, said the 
situation was nothing short of a scandal: 
"The more desperate the hospital is, the 
more these firms charge." Dr. Evan Har- 
ris, the Liberal Democrats health 
spokesman, said, "I have lost count of the 
number of so-called progressive Labour 
politicians who leave their principles 
behind them to make money from the 
private sector. " 

Sick Nurse 
Britain 

ARGENTINA'S CRISIS 

There is a big difference between how 
Latin Americans and people in the U.S. 
view the crisis in Argentina. A lot of peo- 
ple in the anti-globalization movement 
here in the States are acting as if the 
Argentine crisis is a great thing since it 
exposes the fragility of global capital. 
But that's not how folks are reading it 
back home. They view it as a disaster 
and are worried whether they will ever 
see decent living conditions again. 

Exiled Latin American 
Chicago 

When I look at the Argentine collapse, 
I wonder whether what we're seeing is a 
harbinger of new revolts against global 
capital, or a repeat of Russia's economic 
collapse— which didn't lead to any revo- 
lutionary beginnings. 

P.M. 

New York 

*** 

Interesting that Castro sent a mes- 
sage of support , to then-President of 
Argentina, Adolfo Rodriguez Saa, at the 
very moment workers and the unem- 
plpoyed were marching against the state 
of siege he had imposed. He had more 
understanding for the beleaguered rulers 
of Argentina than for the masses. 

Observer 

Illinois 
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THE POWER OF NEGATIVITY— IN HEGEL, 
IN MARX, IN MARXIST-HUMANISM 


The excerpts from the Introduction to 
The Power of Negativity (December 2001 
N&L) refer to Hegel's assertion that the 
Absolute Idea is the unity of theory and 
practice. This is in fact the central point 
of Hegel's failure: he did not unify theo- 
ry and practice, but rather theory and 
his abstract idea of practice. While it 
was no doubt his intention to break out 
of his closed system, he in fact did not do 
so. 

Reader 
New York 

*** 

Dunayevskaya says we faced a "new 
divide" in Marxism when Lenin 
returned to Marx's philosophic roots in 
the Hegelian dialectic— but that we now 
face a new divide in which the return to 
those roots cannot be kept in private 
notes but has to be developed "openly, 
publicly, and collectively." Here it seems 
to me is a fundamental difference 
between her way of proceeding and 
Lenin's. Learning the lessons from the 
past is what gives an opportunity to 
avoid the same mistakes. 

Activist/scholar 

Spokane 

I'm impressed with your steadfast- 
ness of carrying the banner of "the 
power of negativity in today's freedom 
struggles" as you entitled your Perspec- 
tives thesis for 2001-2002. While I guess 
I understand about 70-80% of the practi- 
cal struggles, I'm afraid I will go to my 
grave not fully understanding the philo- 
sophic meaning of absolute negativity. 

Musician 

Canada 

*** 

Printing part of the Introduction to 
The Power of Negativity in the December 
issue has helped me to better under- 
stand the concepts of "dialectic" and 
"negativity." I am now reading the book 
in hopes of better understanding where 
we are as a human race and where we 
need to go to survive these dangerous 
times when our unelected president 
tries to drag us down into an abject 
totalitarianism. 

Sustaining subscriber 
Wisconsin 

It is not at all clear to me from read- 
ing your last issue why all this fuss is 
being made about Hegel's Absolutes. 
One can surely appreciate the impor- 
tance of Hegelian concepts like the 
"negation of the negation" without both- 
ering with his concept of "Absolute 
Knowledge," which is a residue of meta- 
physical speculation. 

Teacher 

Illinois 


AN URGENT APPEAL 
FROM IRAN 

Akbar and Manoochehr Mohamma- 
di are brothers who have been held in 
prison in Iran since the pro-democracy 
demonstrations at Tehran University 
in July 1999, under the harshest of 
prison conditions, including beatings 
and other tortures. They are in serious 
need of medical attention but have 
consistently been denied removal to a 
medical facility or even the one-day 
furlough some other prisoners had 
been given. In a letter from the notori- 
ous Evin Prison they described what 
they were told when they asked the 
reasons behind this discriminatory 
policy: 

"The authorities replied: 'You are 
arrogant and have rejected the oppor- 
tunity to ask for amnesty. Rest 
assured that as long as you do not ask 
for amnesty, we will not free you.' We 
replied, 'An appeal for amnesty for a 
crime we have not committed would 
be a confirmation of the charges 
against us. You should rest assured we 
will not make such an appeal.'" 

They went on a hunger strike short- 
ly after that letter was sent out. The 
International Alliance of Iranian Stu- 
dents report that their fate is unclear. 
They are demanding the uncondition- 
al and immediate release of all impris- 
oned students and political activists. 

More information is available from 
their web address: 

www.daneshjooyan.org. 


The Power of Negativity will be a 
great help in the process of delving into 
the thinking of Marx and Hegel and 
will be a great stimulus I am sure for 
revolutionary thinking today. I am 
reading Marx's doctoral dissertation of 
1839-41 at the same time. 

Worker/student 

Amsterdam 


ANTI-WAR STRUGGLE: 
WHAT NOW? 

The theme of a piece in the Decem- 
ber N&L asking "Whatever happened 
to the anti-war movement?" was about 
perishing movements and persisting 
left tendencies. That's what has hap- 
pened from the Gulf War to today's war 
where, in both cases, the live subject 
gets lost, whether the Kurds fighting 
Sadaam or the RAWA women fighting 
both the Taliban and U.S.’s Northern 
Alliance allies. That happens when the 
opposition to war is not based on the 
human being's immanent drive for 
wholeness, seen in the struggles of 
women, workers, Blacks and other 
national minorities. Movements perish 
because theory has become an external 
script to be followed and is not based on 
this drive to be whole. But the left ten- 
dencies themselves persist. The war 
today is popular not because people 
don't recognize problems with capital- 
ism, especially in their everyday activi- 
ty, but because they want an answer 
beyond economism and the Left's oppo- 
sition to U.S. imperialism. 

Bay Area Hegelian 
California 

What does it mean when supposed 
revolutionary forces in the U.S. don't 
refute bin Ladenism and terrorism? It 
raises the question of what is our basis 
for being "anti-imperialist." In Iran the 
so-called anti-imperialist forces such as 
Khomeini tried to eliminate the entire 
Left. Bush learned from Khomeini who 
said you are either for us or against us. 
Then Khomeini started killing Marx- 
ists, accusing them of being under 
American influence. Haven't we lost 
enough comrades in Iran and 
Afghanistan over the last 30 years to 
exclaim loud and clear that these are 
reactionary forces. People like Jerry 
Falwell and Pat Robertson stand in 
opposition to rulers in the U.S. Does 
that make them revolutionaries? 

Iranian revolutionary 
California 

Two previous anthwar events I 
attended here were silent processions, 
but the one in December was a political 
march with slogans, banners, speakers. 
The politics were dismal and only bear- 
able because I had Hobgoblin, our 
British Marxist-Humanist journal, to 
work with. None of the speakers seri- 
ously addressed the real danger posed 
by A1 Qaeda, or the oppression of 
women (and men) under the Taliban. 
Blair, Bush and the bombing were con- 
demned but there was no attempt at an 
objective analysis of the impact of the 
war on Afghanistan. No one expressed 
support for the "Other Afghanistan" or 
called for secular democracy, let alone 
social revolution’. The best speaker was 
a young Black American who argued 
that a real "war against terror" would 
take on the KKK, the militias, and the 
CIA. 

R. Bunting 
Oxford 

There was a section in the May 2001 
N&L on "Globalization and Dialectics" 
that speaks to the question N&L has 
recently raised concerning "What hap- 
pened to the anti-war movement?" In 
an article called "We ignore ideas at 
our own risk" the writer went through 
his own history in the movement and 
how he kept hearing that we have to 
organize around the immediate issues. 
He said his goal was a new society and 
the choice was between human power 
or capital power. He saw philosophy as 
a question of life and death. That's the 
same question I think needs to be 
posed to today's yet-another-anti-war 
movement. 

Women's liberationist 
California 


READERS' VIEWS 


MUMIA ABU-JAMAL A CALL FOR DISCUSSION 

The first year of the new’ millennium In the December N&L, Peter Hudis 
ended with good news for me when I read added his voice to the growing chorus on 
on the Dec. 19 front page of the Battle the Left calling for "a projection of the 
Creek Enquirer (the local version of the kind of new human society we are for.” 
National Inquirer) that the death sen- Unfortunately, while there have been 
tence of Mumia Abu-Jamal had been many exhortations, there has been none 
thrown out! of the detailed sorting out of issues and 

Retired postal worker discussion which is required. What is 
Battle Creek, Mich, needed is for left journals to devote a few 

*** pages regularly working through the 

Editor's Note: On Jan. 17 attorneys for obvious questions and calling for partici- 
Mumia Abu-Jamal filed an appeal of his pants to extend the discussion. Two basic 
murder conviction. Prosecutors have also groups of issues are: 1) How would a 
appealed the ruling of Judge William world devoted to producing use values 
Yohn who found errors in the sentencing rather than for exchange value plan pro- 
phase of the original trial and ordered duction and exchange in a democratic, 
Abu-Jamal to be resentenced within 180 ecologically and environmentally sound 
days or face life imprisonment. The manner? 2) What decisions must be 
appeals will likely take years to resolve, taken at what level (production unit, 
freezing Yohn’s order and continuing the locality, wider region, and so on) if the 

case which has been a touchstone in the system is to be genuinely democratic? 

international debate over the death R.F.P. 

penalty. Melbourne, Australia 

• 



LIFE AT GROUND ZERO 

The economic impact of September 11 
ripples out in tidal waves. As recovery 
workers continue to dig through the dev- 
astation and the city puts up viewing 
platforms for the tourists, more and 
more people are losing their jobs. Over 
100,000 were lost in the last three 
months. 

Concern for the victims is giving way 
to criticism about the disparate treat- 
ment of the rich and poor who suffered 
losses on September 11. Marriott World 
Trade Center Hotel employees who were 
promised replacement jobs still do not 
have them. They held a demonstration in 
Times Square on Jan. 16. On Jan. 17 
over 500 relatives of the dead held a 
protest rally against the federal compen- 
sation plan. The New York Times ran a 
story about anonymous undocumented 
workers pointing out that no one will 
ever know all the people who died that 
day because some employers didn't even 
know their workers' names. 

With the passage of four months ques- 
tions are also being asked about whether 
so many lives had to be lost. Was the 
building construction faulty? Should 
police and firemen have been stopped 
from rushing into buildings that were 
going to collapse? Meanwhile the debate 
about whether it is safe to breathe the 
air in that part of the city continues, 
while those of us who work or live there 
just keep on breathing it. 

Manhattanite 
New York 

The events of September 11 claimed 
the lives of 73 employees of Windows on 
the World, most of whom were members 
of Hotel Employees and Restaurant 
Employees Union (HERE), Local 100. 
Many who worked as cooks, servers, 
bussers, runners, stewards and house- 
keepers were the sole breadwinners and 
the families left behind are largely head- 
ed by immigrant women with young chil- 
dren. For the undocumented the hard- 
ship is even greater as they are ineligible 
for most government assistance. Beside 
the lost lives, over 240 Windows workers 
were displaced from their jobs and are 
struggling to find work to support their 
families. 

The HERE New York Assistance Fund 
was established to directly aid all these 
victims and is administered by Judson 
Memorial Church. Donations will go 
directly to families and displaced work- 
ers and the needs of undocumented 
workers will receive special attention. 
Donations should be sent to: 

HERE New York Assistance Fund 
Judson Memorial Church 
55 Washington Square South 
New York, NY 10012 


HAITI TURNS 198 

Happy birthday, Haiti! Bonne Fete, 
Cheri! The 198 years from Jan. 1, 1804 to 
Jan. 1, 2002 is not a long time for a 
nation's life. But when you have a sibling 
like Uncle Sam, the fact that you have 
lived two years is amazing to me. Yes, 
Haiti, you helped the 13 colonies in the 
U.S. revolutionary war against Great 
Britain, the United Kingdom "where the 
sun never set." And after the 1779 battle 
of Savannah the sun started to set for 
them all over the place. 

What was your reward, Haiti, for help- 
ing the U.S.? Nearly 60 years of non- 
recognition as an independent nation 
and an embargo for the same length of 
time. So when I wish you happy 198th 
birthday this year, I would like to wish 
you more years, but with a brother like 
Uncle Sam, who can say how many more 
years you will be allowed to have? 

Nouveau Toussaint 
Chicago 


SAVING 
ROE V. WADE 

This January 
marked the 29th 
anniversary of Roe v. 

Wade, the U.S. 

Supreme Court deci- 
sion that legalized 
abortion nationwide. 

If we don't act quick- 
ly to save it, it could 
be the last year we 
will be able to cele- 
brate the landmark decision, since legal 
abortion hangs by a razor-thin 5-to-4 
margin in the Supreme Court and at 
least one Justice is likely to retire in 
2002. It means that President Bush 
could— and who doubts that he would?— 
appoint enough anti-abortion Justices to 
overturn our rights to have a choice and 
the days of back alley abortions would be 
back! You can find out what you can do to 
help save our rights by checking into 
www.Million4Roe.com. 

One of the millions 
Chicago 

WHO READS N&L? 

Thanks for the years of enjoyment and 
understanding of what's going on in this 
country. We have to push to make this 
paper more widespread. I wish you 
would print at the bottom of each page 
"Please do not throw this paper away. 
Share it with someone." We have to keep 
Marxism and freedom alive. 

Prisoner 
Amarillo, Texas 

*** 

The news you bring out of the prob- 
lems among human beings around the 
globe has made such an impact on me 
that I have started looking into the tra- 
ditions of all cultures and writing on 
"civil society." Please thank the donors 
who make N&L available to me. 

Philosophy teacher 
India 
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Bush* Ashcroft declare war on immigrant communities 

(Continued from page 1) 


for no other reason than his Chinese ancestry. 

Then on September 11, Osama Bin Laden and his A1 
Qaeda network provided a golden opportunity for reac- 
tionary right-wing forces to use the fear of terrorism as 
an excuse to attack all civil liberties. What such mea- 
sures have to do with combatting terrorism is harder to 
see than how they illuminate immigration policy that 
in turn gives a green light to exploit immigrants at 
work and leave them hidden and vulnerable to xeno- 
phobic attacks in local communities. 

Employers here know very well that they need 
immigrant workers, but now Bush-Ashcroft may feel 
less interested in the pre-September 11 initiatives for 
some kind of amnesty. Instead, there's going to be more 
of a police state control over their movements and lives 
with bosses following suit. 

LIVES UPENDED, WORK INTENSIFIED 

Many Latino workers I meet on the job say they are 
very careful about what they say now, so as not to risk 
losing their jobs or jeopardizing their status here in the 
U.S. One housekeeper told me some of her friends have 
returned to Mexico, unable to deal with the climate of 
fear and suspicion caused by heightened surveillance. 
She also said others are hesitant to visit their families 
in Mexico because quagmires at the border might keep 
them from returning to their jobs. 

Many who commute across the border daily have 
faced interminable delays and lost their jobs. Many 
immigrants, especially those judged by authorities to 
have an Arab or Middle-Eastern appearance, have 
complained of co-workers or bosses harassing them as 
if they were somehow responsible for the September 11 
attacks. 

Assaults on immigrants are occurring nationwide. 
The Arab-American Anti-Discrimination Committee in 
Washington, D.C. was inundated with calls in the 
weeks after September 11. Arab Americans, Muslims 
and Sikhs reported they had faced repercussions on the 
job. "We're fighting a war in Afghanistan," said Kareem 
Shora, legal adviser for the committee. "But we're also 
fighting a war here, fighting for our way of life 1 '— a way 
of life, which, contrary to Bush's presumptions, is not 
being attacked merely by the terrorists, but by his own 
attorney general's actions. 

Immigrants are currently the "canaries in the mine" 
in a burgeoning setback to American civil liberties. 
Ashcroft himself declared in front of a Congressional 
panel that those who would criticize his methods of 
conducting racial dragnets and "interviews" or support 
for military tribunals, are in effect, "aiding and abet- 


A mainstream journalist friend, discussing the situ- 
ation that many are finding themselves in after Sep- 
tember 11, noted, "Now they know what blacks have 
been complaining about for years." What this person 
was speaking about is the Bush and Ashcroft doctrine 
of cultural profiling to detain (synonymous with "to 
question" in post-September 11 vocabulary) Arab-look- 
ing, -speaking, or -acting people. 

Though these incidents are disturbing, what is even 
more disturbing is that the practice has been promul- 
gated by the federal government for years. In prisons 
around the country, religious and cultural profiling has 
existed on the same— if not more aggressive— levels. 

Did September 11 change anything with regard to 
this profiling? The answer to that is a resounding 
yes... it tended to legitimize processes that were already 
in place and being used. For several decades prison 
administrations have been using religion (and of 
course race) as tags that determined custody and clas- 
sifications of prisoners. 

Muslims have been especially susceptible when it 
comes to this profiling structure; Native Americans 
have also been subjected to discriminatory practices 
because of their religions. Prior to the events of Sep- 
tember 11, prison administrations had promulgated 
rules that disrupted, if not ignored, the rights of pris- 
oners to freely practice established religions. Even the 
U.S. Congress, during the Clinton years, amended laws 
such as the Religious Freedom Restoration Act to dis- 
allow prisoners to practice religious preferences under 
that act's protection. These changes were made based 
on complaints by state attorney generals. 

There is an innate fear in this country of people of 
color, their ideals, religions, cultural nuances, and indi- 
vidualism in the context of blending in with the overall 
American precept of a cultural melting pot. Nowhere is 
this more prevalent than in small rural communities. 
Since the majority of prisons are located in these com- 
munities, being Black there is an alien concept, so it is 
not surprising that the variety of religions or cultural 
differences that non- white prisoners bring tathat com- 
munity might be a subject for paranoia. 

In an effort to stem this feeling of national paranoia, 
we see commercials that highlight a plethora of indi- 
viduals of all races and cultures stating that they are 
Americans. In theory, this is a grand scheme. What is 
confusing, however, is why such pronouncements are 
necessary in a country that prides itself on its multi- 
cultural composition. 

The answer to that is simple, and unpopular to those 


ting" the terrorists. 

An immigrant legal advocate in San Francisco told 
me there were already much tougher INS reviews trig- 
gered by minor technical violations of new and complex 
immigration rules. She says, even before September 
11, the punitive immigration bill of 1996 erected many 
new barriers to immigrants applying for naturaliza- 
tion or reunification with family members. And the 
INS has put people in prison at a vastly faster rate 
than any other agency. From 5,500 people in 1994, that 
population ballooned to 188,000 in 2001. 

Now, after September 11, a police network constant- 
ly identifies immigrants and associates them with ter- 
ror. As a Mexican immigrant said, "Why are we being 
denied the right to be here because of September 11? 
We're hard working people trying to raise our family. 
We're not criminals." 

LEADING EDGE OF TREND 

Heeding xenophobic calls to create a national identi- 
fication card, state governments like California are 
taking steps to use the driver licensing system to elec- 
tronically store information wholly unrelated to one's 
driving record. Digital technology promises to elevate 
racial profiling, from the arena of illegal behavior by 
rogue cops to a legally regularized, ubiquitous proce- 
dure. As many immigrants are aware, there's no legal 
way around the requirement of having a driver's 
license or state i.d. if one seeks employment or other 
benefits of civil society. 

In California we thought we were done with the 
hateful "wedge politics" of former Governor Pete Wil- 
son when his anti-immigrant Proposition 187 was 
ruled unconstitutional. Now for reasons totally unre- 
lated to terrorism, right-wing anti-immigrant groups 
have seized this opportunity to push their agenda. One 
anti-immigration spokesman openly admitted, "Now is 
our chance to get the laws passed. ..because there's 
political will to reduce the number of immigrants." 

Unfortunately even "liberals" like Senator Fejnstein 
echo the same sentiment. She's using her position on 
the Senate Subcommittee on Immigration as a pulpit 
to rail against any consideration of amnesty which she 



who wish to sell the dream of equality We may all be 
"Americans," but we live in a country that determines 
that identity by stereotypes, bias, and degrees. These 
biases are bred into the psyche of Americans during 
some period in their lives. All Blacks have the potential 
to be great athletes, but also a propensity to be crimi- 
nals; Hispanics steal American jobs; Indians drink; 
Asians are potential drug dealers, and Arabs, Indone- 
sians, Africans... Muslims, are potential terrorists. 

Those convoluted ideas often are aimed at people 
who are the firmest believers in the American dream, 
the hardest workers, with ancestral heritages that 
helped to build this nation under harsher conditions 
than the majority of white Americans. That they "still" 
believe in tHe American dream despite the odds, is a 
tribute to them— not simply as Americans— but as 
humans. 

Profiling people will get worse before it gets better. 
It will be interesting to see how extensive such profiles 
will become, and if they will extend beyond the line of 
color, language, and perceived "non- American" cul- 
tures. Perhaps we will see profiles that identify terror- 
ists of every stripe, including white and homegrown, 
promulgating the access to "justice" that people of color 
have been afforded over the years, giving American 
justice a truly "color-blind" patina... then, perhaps not! 

Illinois prison crisis 

This is the first week that all higher education has 
been cancelled. The Governor of Illinois took or cut 23.2 
million dollars from the Illinois Department of Correc- 
tions' budget, then cut another 14.1 million, the entire 
higher ed program, throughout the I.D.O.C. statewide. 
Prisoners are left starving for lack of good food and now 
for higher education. 

The reason, from what we've heard, is Illinois com- 
plied with an agreement with the federal government 
to upgrade prison programs. The Truth in Sentencing 
law was part of this agreement. Illinois took the mil- 
lions and bought new cars, vans, and new CD players 
for all the new cars and vans. They also bought new 
badges and uniforms. They stole all the money put into 
inmate benefit funds. Prisoners will have to suffer. 

How come the I.D.O.C. has been stealing money 
from John Q. Public and the State of Illinois and no one 
is in prison for it? Why don't the people of this state 
demand an investigation into prison mismanagement? 
Are the people who run Illinois' prison system that 
powerful that no one can touch them? 

—Illinois prisoner 


calls a "reward for illegal behavior." What Feinstein 
calls "illegal behavior" refers to the millions who cross 
the border and find their way to the farms and facto- 
ries of the U.S. where their "behavior" makes the U.S. 
way of life possible. Capitalists and their spokespeople 
like Feinstein have no problem with immigrants work- 
ing here as long as they are kept outside of labor orga- 
nizations, any kind of regulatory protections, and most 
formal legal rights and social support. 

But now, Feinstein's jingoist rhetoric, the FBI's drag- 
net, and other measures sharpen the distinction 
between citizens and immigrants, even those who are 
naturalized. Exacerbating that distinction are nativism 
and racism that fuel exclusionary attitudes, even 
toward those bom in the U.S. and supposedly afforded 
constitutional rights, impermanent as they are. 

PERSISTENT IN CAUSE OF FREEDOM 

To this day, an undocumented immigrant, who has 
crossed the Rio Grande, the Atlantic, or the Pacific to 
work and create value in the U.S. economy, is not seen 
as a full human being, with similar rights and privi- 
leges accorded all other tax payers. Jeffersonian bour- 
geois liberal democracy similarly asked whether the 
Black slave should be counted as three-fifths of a per- 
son, while the products of his labor were sold at full 
value in thie open market. 

Upending such thinking, immigrant workers have 
been a persistent force ip the struggle for freedoms in 
the U.S. In; spite of today's climate of fear, Latino work- 
ers are striking against Charles Krug, the last union- 
ized winery in California's Napa Valley They are rep- 
resentative of lots of unheard of struggles. They have 
been locked out since July for rejecting an outrageous 
contract proposal that takes away health benefits, cuts 
wages, and allows outside contracting. Krug's chief 
financial officer cynically justified even more outra- 
geous takeaways because of the "post-September 11 
economy." 

Aurelio Hurtado, a veteran of farmworker struggles, 
articulated the opposite idea. Calling for a boycott of 
Charles Krug wines, Hurtado spoke at a Jan. 5 rally by 
the workers. "The labor action witnessed today is an 
example of a continuing struggle to maintain all the 
rights won through the long hard struggle since the 
days of Cesar Chavez," he declared. "They are trying to 
crush this union to set an example for the rest of the 
other shops, with these take-backs." 

Comers of concrete resistance are appearing else- 
where. Immigrant coalitions like the National Net- 
work for Immigrant Rights and Refugee Rights are 
finding allies and have not been afraid to criticize the 
administration's detentions based on racial profiling. 

And a conference in February on "Violence, 
Activism, Agency" sponsored by Asian Pacific Ameri- 
can Studies at Loyola Marymount University recalled 
that the jingoism-inspired racist murder of Vincent 
Chin in 1982 and the Los Angeles uprising ("sa-i-gu") 
in 1992 "galvanized Asian American civil rights groups 
and, as a result, increased coalition building." It went 
on to warn that "the scope and frequency of hate 
crimes in the post 9/11-terrorist-attacks continue 
unabated" and asked "What is to be done?" 

Pundits continually speak now of the new level of 
militarization and a new world order based on fern. 
Immigrants are feeling the impact of this police state 
most concretely in their everyday struggles. They are a 
dimension that is international and they embody a 
human response to global capital's militarized inhu- 
manity. 


Black/Red View 


(Continued from page 1) 

spread poverty and disease among the poor daily, and 
this caused him to think about the social significance of 
the gospel. His critique of capitalism, in his book, 
Christianity and the Social Crisis (1907) brought him 
national fame. Reinhold Niebuhr argued that Chris- 
tians had to engage in politics and resist evil with 
force. This type of social gospel was part of the very 
nature of the African-American church which produced 
leaders in the opposition to slavery like Nat Turner and 
Denmark Vesey. 

By 1967 the Civil Rights Movement was over. A new 
stage of social solidarity was glimpsed in the urban 
revolts in Detroit that year, where looting in some 
areas was integrated — a foreshadowing of Los Ange- 
les' revolt of 1992. However, King didn't leave the bat- 
tlefield. He attempted to revive the movement by 
engaging ijn a campaign against poverty. After his 
failed movement to end the slums in Chicago, he began 
organizing a Poor People's March on Washington. 
Finally, King went to Memphis to support the striking 
garbage workers where he was assassinated. 

We can learn from King's philosophy of humanism as 
social solidarity as well as his sense of being the voice 
of a mass movement. That striving for social solidarity 
needs to be met with a full philosophy of liberation to 
catch its permanent, fluid and ongoing character. It 
may be nonviolent marches in the South one day and 
urban rebellions against oppressive police the next. 

All through his life, King was never at peace with 
racism, poverty, war, and the exploitation of labor. He 
ceaselessly opposed those forms of human alienation 
and denigration because they treated people as if they 
were things. . 
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Nuclear waste at Yucca Mountain 


Energy Secretary Spencer Abraham’s Jan. 11 rec- 
ommendation to bury 77,000 tons of high-level nuclear 
waste at Yucca Mountain, Nev., was a long-expected 
counter-blow against the anti-nuke movement. The 
reaction of Native Americans, greens, Nevadans and 
others was immediate— not only denouncing the deci- 
sion as driven by "politics, not science," but announc- 
ing that the ongoing campaign of protests, lawsuits, 
lobbying and public education will be stepped up. 

The 1982 law that started the slide toward Yucca 
was originally a concession won by the anti-nuke 
movement, a concession that became a lifeline for an 
industry that had suffered a nearly fatal blow with the 
1979 partial 
meltdown at the 
Three Mile 
Island in Penn- 
sylvania. Since 
then, not a single 
nuclear power 
plant has been 
ordered in the 
U.S., and all 
those ordered 
since 1974 have 
been cancelled. 

If. Yucca goes 
forward, the 
nuclear industry 
hopes to find new 
life. The industry 
projects that new 
nuclear plants 
may be built as 
soon as 2006, and 40-year-old plants, though already 
decaying from the stress of constant radiation, may 
gain 20-year extensions on their expiring licenses. 
Without a permanent or interim repository, 103 reac- 
tors are running out of storage space for their highly 
radioactive waste. 

Up to 1979, few things fueled the movement 
more than the series of disasters resulting from 
the slipshod handling of radioactive waste— 
from a truckload of liquid waste that dripped 
across 1,000 miles of highway from Michigan to 
Nevada, to the 430,000 gallons of acidic toxic- 
radioactive stew that have leaked into the 
ground at Hanford, Wash,, and are heading for 
the Columbia River. 


The promise of "permanent disposal" of high-level 
nuclear waste was supposed to lull all into forgetting . 
that the nuclear complex threatens millions of lives- 
every day. As time went on, all of Congress was feeling 
the heat from people livid at the idea of having the 
deadly waste forced on them, and the decision was 
made to gang up on Nevada. 

An elaborate process was followed to lend the illu- 
sion of Yucca Mountain being blessed by the high 
priests of science, but problems were repeatedly found 
with the site. Each time, the government just lowered 
the standards. Even today, while Abraham declares 
the site "scientifically sound,” the government's own 
General Accounting Office report states that 293 

issues have not 
been resolved. 
Most seriously, it 
is altogether too 
likely that wastes 
would escape into 
drinking water 
used in Nevada 
and California. 

While Abra- 
ham trotted out 
terrorism as a 
reason for 
opening Yucca 
^Mountain, the 
[^2 only real pro- 
| tection against 
nuclear materi- 
als— whether in 
terrorist 
attacks, or accidents; or the routine exposure 
that happens every day to workers and neigh- 
bors— is to shut down the entire industry, which 
has proven so well its incompatibility with 
human life. 

As long as nuclear power plants keep operating, 
they will continue to store spent fuel until it is "cool" 
enough to handle, so Abraham's "terrorism" excuse is a 
lie. What he proposes involves 50,000 new potential 
accidents or targets— 50,000 truckloads and trainloads 
of radioactive waste that would travel a cumulative 50 
to 100 million miles, some through cities such as 
Chicago, St. Louis and Memphis. Some 52 million peo- 
ple five within a half mile of these routes, and it is to 
these 52 million that the movement will turn as the 
fight continues. —Franklin Dmitryev 



Oct. 2001 protest in Utah against waste disposal in Great Basin area. 


Inside Iraq— delegation denounces sanctions 


Basra, Iraq— Greetings from the 41st Voices in 
the Wilderness delegation. Last year, Basra saw much 
needed rain it had lacked the previous two seasons, 
and it looks like this year the skies are following suit. 
Of course, for neighborhoods like Jamariya— a neigh- 
borhood which the U.S. bombed in January 1999— 
where the streets are flanked with open sewer trench- 
es, rain floods the raw sewage out into the streets, 
right next to those five kids playing marbles. 

Dec. 10 was United Nations Human Rights Day— 
the 53rd anniversary of the UN's Declaration of 
Human Rights— and the 100th anniversary of the 
Nobel Peace Prize. Here we stand in a land where the 
population is deprived of their human rights as a mat- 
ter of policy. Eleven years of a punitive embargo, of air 
raid sirens and fatal diarrhea, of "collateral damage," 
and the body count exceeds that of one Trade Towers 
tragedy every month. 

The bombardment of Desert Storm severely crippled 
Iraq's civilian infrastructure, most notably the power 
sector, and it would take very little to do the same 
again. The U.S. has repeatedly displayed its ability 
and willingness to destroy an entire nation from the 
air. If our new Bush is to finish the job his father 
began, is there a reason to think the strategy would be 
any different this decade? 

Afire at the al-Hathra power plant in southern Iraq 
in the summer of 2000 nearly caused its collapse. As 
operating systems are sub-par, the sudden collapse of 
one station would force other power station to take up 
the slack. Are other stations capable of such, or would 


the entire system shut down? The answer, as described 
to me by Marcel Alberts of the UNDP, could be cata- 
strophic: a chain reaction could occur, and Iraq is lack- 
ing the control systems and telecommunications neces- 
sary to deal with such a collapse. A complete break- 
down could ensue. 

Under current constraints of the "Oil for- Food" pro- 
gram, Iraq submits contracts for spare parts— which 
are routinely put on hold by the Security Council sanc- 
tions committee— and since there is no cash compo- 
nent in this program the necessary funds for restora- 
tion and repair of the power sector are unavailable. 

To call to attention the fragility of life under sanc- 
tions, we held a candlelight vigil at a power station 
near Baghdad; there we began by lighting a lantern 
with Iraqi oil, urging individuals and nations to uni- 
laterally break the sanctions. So, how is electricity a 
"human right"? As we stated on UN Human Rights 
Day at the Dura power plant, which was bombed in 
1991: 

"The survival of a modern, developed society— such 
as Iraq— depends on electricity... The right to safe 
water, health care, education, sanitation and sewage 
treatment depends on an available supply of electrici- 
ty.. .Our presence at the Dura power plant highlights 
the fragility and vulnerability of civil society under 11 
years of the most comprehensive economic sanctions in 
modern history. Renewed air strikes will be devastat- 
ing to the civilian infrastructure and catastrophic to 
the Iraqi people." —Ceylon 
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Aftermath of terror 
in Israel 

Jerusalem— The cycle has begun again. 

After a month of quiet between Israel and Palestine, 
Prime Minister Sharon began to worry that he would 
have to sit down and actually negotiate with the Pales- 
tinians, so he ordered yet another assassination and 
then awaited the reprisals that would get him off the 
hook. It didn't take long. 

It began with the shooting of Israelis in the territo- 
ries, and then last night's horrifying scene— a Pales- 
tinian who emptied an M-16 into an Israeli crowd cele- 
brating a bat mitzva. "In response," Israeli warplanes 
fired missiles into Turkarem as tanks reoccupied large 
parts of Ramallah. And so it goes. Whose turn is it? 

The senseless and tragic bloodletting still fresh in 
everyone's mind, it was with some trepidation that the 
Coalition of Women for a Just Peace came together this 
morning to demonstrate against the occupation. Why 
trepidation? Because Palestinian acts of terrorism 
somehow give legitimacy to attacks on Israeli peace 
activists by rightwing war-mongers. It's a tradition 
that did not even begin in the Mideast. 

DISABILITY ACTIVISTS 

Thus, we were surprised and pleased to have some 
40 women and men, despite the tradition, who came 
out to demonstrate today under the banner "Money for 
the disabled, not for settlers." This is a reference to the 
month-long strike of the severely disabled in Israel, 
whose government stipend is shamefully low, keeping' 
them in poverty. We were even nervous about whether 
the disabled themselves would accept our presence 
near their strike location, but several approached our 
group and voiced support. I think it helped that Pnina 
Fierstone, a veteran peace activist who is severely dis- 
abled herself, was holding up one end of our banner. 

After an hour in the crisp winter air of Jerusalem, 
we put away our signs and went indoors to talk to the 
strikers and express our solidarity with them. I had a 
good conversation with Alex, a lovely guy who agreed 
that the government should help the down-and-outers, 
but not at the expense of the settlers. Finally he men- 
tioned that his son, too, lives in a settlement. 

IDEOLOGY FOLLOWS VESTED INTERESTS 

Every government since the occupation began 34 
years ago, Labor and Likud alike, has given Israelis 
economic incentives to move into the territories. By 
now, ideology follows vested economic interests. 

From the striking disabled we drove to the regular 
Women in Black vigil, and were about 75 today in 
Jerusalem. Last week we had been joined by contin- 
gents from Michigan, France, and India. This week we 
were just us. There were the usual driveby shooting- 
off-at-the-mouth passersby, but nothing exploded. That 
is a victory of sorts. 

So it was an efficient, two-demonstration day for us, 
besides the other Women in Black vigils all over Israel. 
I hope there will be a big turnout tomorrow for Peace 
Now's demonstration called "Sharon is Assassinating 
the Peace." 

—Gila Svirsky 
Jan. 18, 2002 

Letter from Argentina 

A lot of demonstrations took place in the province of 
Entre Rios over the last few months, mainly due to the 
state government's default— it has not paid for 
salaries, social security, public health or education. 
Nothing changed as a result— the governor is an old- 
style master as well as a bad manager. A lot of social 
energy vanished when people felt defeated. Supermar- 
ket looting did happen at last, and two people died in 
our town. 

We face an uncertain future. Bloodsucking monetary 
policies that predominated over the last ten years in 
Argentina have crumbled into pieces, finally, but the 
new national government is not likely to get a better 
deal with international banks and economic trusts. 
Human stupidity is in charge once again. At least the 
new government will have to be more receptive to peo- 
ples' demands. Something has changed in that sense, 
and this is good news; people seem to be taking over as 
they had not done since the '60s and '70s. Analysts are 
still amazed at recent "pan beating" demonstrations by 
the traditionally passive middle class. Bloodshed is too 
terrible; the authorities will have to respond. 

What should be done in order to empower the peo- 
ple? In my opinion, the most important outcome of this 
crisis is that the main enemies (transnational concen- 
trated financial groups, public services, private suppli- 
ers, as well as their "local partners" within the politi- 
cal system who opened the door to outrageously prof- 
itable business during the last decade) are being 
exposed and, consequently, ten years of neo-liberal 
brain-washing are starting to become undone. No more 
rubbish talk shows about entrepreneurial successes! 

We are still far from achieving organized ways of 
resisting. What you see happening in the streets is 
pure anger and despair. There is some personal satis- 
faction in seeing a bank's glass walls fall to pieces, but 
we middle-aged people remember what the conse- 
quences may be, and are afraid. The political parties, 
even the alternative ones, are much too devoted to 
fighting over power, without regard to what that power 
should be used for. 

—Mora 


Homeless youth hold vigil 

Chicago— A candlelight vigil for homeless youth needs, such as for food and shelter. Over 90% .of those 


and survivors of sexual exploitation took place at the 
State of Illinois Building on Jan. 16. Over 50 people, 
most of them youth, demanded Governor Ryan 
increase funding for homeless youth services Ryan 
plans to cut the Illinois Department of Human Ser- 
vices budget by $300 million by Feb. 20th. 

Various advocacy groups are pushing for an increase 
in services from $4 million to $8 million. Currently 
Illinois spends only about $160 per homeless youth 
each year, which translates into state-funded shelters 
turning away 42% of those seeking services. Many 
claim there are simply no available beds. The truth is 
that these shelters have empty beds but they are 
reserved for wards of the state who bring with them a 
pretty penny. That pretty penny is what keeps the 
agencies afloat. 

Of the 26,000 youth in Illinois that experience home- 
lessness each year, 12,000 are chronically homeless. Of 
these, 70% become victims of commercial sexual 
exploitation— which includes trading sex for survival 


prostituted are survivors of sexual violence either at 
home or on the street. The average age of entry into 
prostitution is 12-14 for girls and 11-13 for boys. 

Pregnant and parenting teens, and youth who iden- 
tify as lesbian, gay, bisexual, or transgendered make 
up a disproportionate number of homeless youth. 

The most moving part of the vigil was when three 
homeless youth spoke. Ayesha, one such youth said, 
"We do care about our lives. We don't want our future 
to be destroyed because they think we're drug addicts 
and prostitutes, not worth anything." 

Another youth, Eu-ridyces, said, "It is very sad the 
government is giving up on youth. We are trying to 
climb up and they keep us down. You don't know how 
hard it is to be nice to a guy just so you can take a 
shower at his apartment." She began crying at this 
point and finished by saying th.at "being homeless is 
the Worst thing you can be. But we are human beings. 
Don't give up fighting for us." —Sonia Bergonzi 
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Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Anti-government - demonstrations have swept 
Argentina on an almost daily basis since December, 
when thousands of poor, hungry and unemployed peo- 
ple expropriated food and household necessities from 
supermarkets, instead of scavenging in trash cans and 
dumps for something to eat. 

The food protests erupted in over 20 cities and towns 
in northern Argentina. When they subsided, 31 people 
were dead, thousands injured, and over 2,000 arrested. 
Whole families turned out to liberate the goods they 
had no money to buy. A father in line at a soup kitchen 
with his family said, "There are millions like me, who 
have come from the interior and end up eating from 
garbage cans because there is no work. The govern- 
ment created this situation, not the ordinary people, 
but the people are suffering, and all the government 
can think to do is declare a state of siege." 

Former President de la Rua was forced to release $7 
million in food aid. But his last presidential act, to 
declare a 30 day "state of siege" (martial law) in order 
to halt the demonstrations, brought out fresh protests. 

ABM treaty dumped 

The Bush administration formally issued notice, on 
Dec. 13, of its intent to withdraw in six months from 
the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty. Based on the 
dehumanized premise of "mutually assured destruc- 
tion," the ABM Treaty was credited for keeping nuclear 
peace for 30 years. This is the first time any country 
has unilaterally abrogated an arms agreement since 
World War II. 

As far back as his presidential campaign, Bush said 
he would get rid of the ABM Treaty, which he called a 
"Cold War relic," in order to go ahead with sinking bil- 
lions into a missile defense shield. His administration 
has a fundamental opposition to any and all formal 
arms control treaties. Bush's unilateralism in scrap- 
ping the ABM Treaty was not influenced by U.S. coali- 
tion-building following the September 11 terrorist 
attacks. The new U.S. alliances were predicated on 
specific events tied to its incursion into Afghanistan, 
where it has maintained tight control over all military 
operations. 

Russian President Putin called Bush's exit from the 
treaty a "mistake." Russia maintains that this act can- 
cels START and some 30 other agreements and 
treaties. In place of the ABM Treaty, Putin wants a 
"treaty on mutual security," but is not likely to get this 
from Bush. Russia plans to cut its nuclear warheads 
down to 1,500-2,200, about the same number Bush 
announced for the U.S., which is enough to confuse any 
missile defense under current consideration. 

March in Brussels 

Some 20,000 anti-globalization demonstrators from 
dozens of countries marched down the streets of Brus- 
sels, Belgium on Dec. 14. The day before, 80,000 
attended another demonstration, called by the Euro- 
pean Confederation of Trade Unions. The occasion for 
both demonstrations was a summit meeting of Euro- 
pean Union leaders. 

At the anti-globalization demonstration, the overall 
slogan was "For Another Europe— Another World Is 
Possible." Many of the participants were high school 
and college-age youth, ranging from anarchists to 
Christian humanists. Some Belgian, Italian, and 
French labor unions, as well as organizations of the 
unemployed, also brought out sizable contingents, as 
did ecologists and several Trotskyist parties. 
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On Dec. 20, de la Rua was forced to resign along with 
his hated finance minister, Domingo Cavallo. As one 
commentator said, "This is a political situation that 
has grown into an economic situation." 

There is no doubt that the currency crisis in Argenti- 
na contributed to the upheaval. Under a different 
political regime, Cavallo 
had engineered in 1991 
the "dollarization" of the 
currency, tying the peso to 
the U.S. dollar. While the 
Argentine economy grew 
through 1997, the fixed 
currency exacerbated the 
economic decline of the 
last four years of reces- 
sion. Argentinians are 
saddled with a debt now 
pegged at $141 billion! 

The International Mone- 
tary Fund (IMF) threw 
gasoline on the fire when 
it denied Argentina its next $1.3 billion loan install- 
ment on the grounds that the government failed to 
meet IMF-dictated deficit reduction targets. The gov- 
ernment limited withdrawals from, and then froze, 
bank accounts. 

In a desperate move, de la Rua raided $3.5 billion in 
pension funds, along with public employees salaries, to 
come up with its next debt service payment. But his 
coalition did not budge from the neoliberal economic 
model instituted by his Peronist predecessor, Carlos 
Menem. After a series of five presidents in two weeks, 
the Peronist party senator, Eduardo Duhalde, has been 
appointed president. 

One unifying element in all the demonstrations has 
been backed up by opinion polls, and that is total 
rejection of the "political class." As one woman demon- 


Strike in Nigeria 

In January, for the second time in less than two 
years, Nigerian workers staged a nationwide general 
strike. The Nigerian Labor Congress called the strike 
to protest new government policies, forced upon Nige- 
ria by global capitalism, that are allowing fuel prices 
to rise dramatically— 18% overall, but a shocking 40% 
for kerosene used by the masses for cooking. 

Major commercial and industrial cities such as 
Lagos, Ibadan, Kaduna, Kano, Makurdi, and Port 
Harcourt were all shut down. Banks closed down after 
a warning by strikers that those staying open should 
be ready "to give out free cash." The government 
responded with repression rather than negotiations. It 
got the courts to declare the strike illegal and arrest- 
ed union leaders, who called off the strike after two 
days. 

Meanwhile, Islamist politicians in northern Nigeria 
continue to extend medieval Sharia law, claiming it 
will fight crime. This has led to international protests 
around the case of Safiya Husaini, a woman sentenced 
to be stoned to death for "adultery" after giving birth 
to a child out of wedlock. Husaini's case has sparked 
protests by feminist and left groups around the world. 

Inside Nigeria, the mysterious assassination in 
December of Justice Minister Bola Ige has been linked 
by some observers to his criticisms of Sharia law. 
Nobel laureate Wole Soyinka, speaking at Ige's funer- 
al, declared that "the murderers are among us," an 
implicit reference to conservative Muslim elements 
that dominate not only the northern states, but also 
the army. 


strator put it, "The Peronists just don't seem to under- 
stand that the target of the initial protests wasn't only 
de la Rua but the whole rotten political apparatus that 
they are a big part of. They're all a bunch of thieves, 
those politicians, the whole lot of them, and we want to 
see them all gone." 

One study shows that 
2,000 Argentinians fall 
below the poverty line 
every day. Unemploy- 
ment at the end of 2001 
was pushing above 18%. 
The unemployed have 
been among the most 
militant in the demon- 
strations, demanding 
jobs, a living wage, and 
debt cancellation. 

On Jan. 3, the 
Duhalde government 
skipped a $28 million 
debt payment, thus for- 
mally going into default. Then dollarization was 
ended, and; the peso devalued 30% "officially." This has 
brought more misery to the people, as merchants with- 
hold goods|, expecting prices to rise. It is a life and 
death situation for those needing drugs and medical 
supplies which are nearly impossible to find. 

The Dubjalde government has expressed its hostility 
to demonstrators, saying the protests are at the "limit 
of the tolerable." This has not stopped the protests. On 
Jan. 16, as Duhalde spoke with the foreign press, some 
2,000 unemployed marched in Buenos Aires demand- 
ing jobs. Several thousand unemployed blocked a 
dozen highways around the country. In Santa Fe and 
Jujuy provinces, protesters attacked banks and the 
utility offices that have been privatized and sold to for- 
eign investors. One slogan sprayed on the sidewalk 
outside the Casa Rosada, the presidential palace, sums 
up the current situation: "We are going to keep on com- 
ing. Signed, The People." 

Russian tribunal 

If readers want a sense of how secret military tri- 
bunals operate, they need look no further than the 
recent headlines from Russia. In December, Russian 
Navy Captain Grigory Pasko received a sentence of 
five years at hard labor for espionage. Not only was the 
five-month! military trial held in secret, but most of the 
laws under which Pasko was tried are also secret! 
Despite this judicial farce, which included the absence 
of any credible evidence, Pasko was convicted of giving 
secret military data on the Russian Navy's dumping of 
nuclear waste at sea to the Japanese media. In fact, he 
used public sources. 

Pasko, a former Navy journalist, has remained defi- 
ant during nearly five years of investigation and pros- 
ecution by the military-police apparatus, who evident- 
ly want to silence him and any others who would 
expose the appallingly dangerous nuclear waste situa- 
tion in the! oceans near Russia. Offered an amnesty in 
1999 that would still have denied him his pension, 
Pasko refused to accept it, insisting on a complete 
acquittal. 

In January, ecology and human rights activists ral- 
lied in over a dozen cities to demand Pasko's release. 
One group took its protests to the headquarters of the 
FSB, the renamed KGB. Four of these brave souls were 
arrested. In Vladivostok, where the secret trial had 
been held, protesters unfurled a large yellow banner 
that read, "Try Corrupt Admirals, Not Journalists." 



===== NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Mass unrest inspires 


Lula's victory in Brazil 



Jubilant crowds in Rio de Janeiro celebrate the election victory of Lula da Silva 
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Deadly war recycling 

by Htun Lin 

Just when George W. Bush is hellbent on another war 
in Iraq, he gutted environmental protection of the air 
we breathe to reward his polluting friends in the ener- 
gy business. The disastrous human and ecological con- 
sequences of massive quantities of depleted uranium 
dumped on Iraq in the 1991 war show how closely war 
and pollution go together. 

Son of Bush now wants again to destroy Iraq as his 
father destroyed it over a decade ago, then kept that 
monster Saddam Hussein in power to liquidate Iraqi 
liberation forces. 

MEMORIES OF HIROSHIMA 

I began thinking about depleted uranium again when 
I recently heard a group of Japanese activists headed by 
a Japanese Diet member, Hosaka, on a speaking tour in 
the U.S. Japanese activists take special interest in 
depleted uranium with their memory of Hiroshima. In 
the words of Takashi Morizumi, a photojournalist who 
catalogued the devastation of the people and landscape 
after Desert Storm, depleted uranium as a weapon was 
really "a different nuclear war." 

Depleted uranium is a perfect commodity for an 
expanding permanent war economy. It is a waste prod- 
uct of the enrichment of weapons-grade uranium. Meth- 
ods of disposal would have been needed had it not been 
for capitalist ingenuity, in this case their idea of "recy- 
cling." Because of its unusually dense quality, depleted 
uranium has been reused for the hardened tips of mis- 
siles and ammunition. 

In other words, the Iraqi landscape has become our 
nuclear dumping ground. Depleted uranium pulverizes 


(Continued on page 3) 



Black life in Oakland 


by John Alan 

This fall national and local news carried daily reports 
on the wanton killings by a sniper in the suburbs of 
Washington, D.C. Television networks broadcast daily 
reports of the sheriff of Montgomeiy County, Md. on the 
hunt to find the mysterious sniper and how the Justice 
Department and the FBI were aiding local law enforce- 
ment agencies in their efforts to apprehend him. 

In contrast to the intense coverage the media gave to 
the killing of ten people in the Washington, D.C. area, it 
has paid hardly any attention to the skyrocketing num- 
bers of mostly African Americans who are being mur- 
dered on the streets of Oakland, Cal. Since the begin- 
ning of this year, 102 men and women have been mur- 
dered in Oakland predominately in two African-Ameri- 
can communities. Neither the FBI nor the Justice 
Department offered help. 

POLICE BRUTALITY AND BAFFLEMENT 

Oakland's police department has solved only a small 
number of those homicides and claims it is baffled, since 
many witnesses know the killers and won't inform on 
them. Whether or not one chooses to believe the Oak- 
land police's claim that African Americans are not 
inclined to give them information, the police's percep- 
tion of non-cooperation offered as a "reason" for not 
solving crimes expresses a great social division in Oak- 
land. 

African Americans in Oakland have been deeply 
aware of police brutality. Take for example the current 
trial of a group of Oakland police calling themselves 
"The Riders." It was uncovered in open court how those 
policemen, for a long time, systematically beat and ter- 
rorized innocent African Americans. Even this startling 

(Continued on page 8) 
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An Iraqi youth's fight for freedom Page 11 


by Mitch Weerth 

On the first day of 2003, 

Luis Inacio Lula da Silva 
takes over as Brazil’s Presi- 
dent, having won 61% (52.7 
million votes) in the second 
round election on Oct. 27. 

Lula’s victory is seen 
throughout Latin America 
as a huge advance for the 
Left, given the fact that 
Brazil, with 170 million 
people and by far the 
biggest economy south of 
the U.S., has never had an 
avowed “socialist” in power. 

Nobody in Brazil has ever 
won so many votes. As 
100,000 people came out 
into the streets of Sao Paulo 
to celebrate the night of his 
victory, Lula himself indi- 
cated the high stakes this 
move to the Left represents: 

“If at the end of my tenure all Brazilians can eat three 
times a day, my mission will have been completed.” 

This is not just hot air from the new man at the top. 
The Workers’ Party (PT) that Lula founded in 1980 


under the military dictatorship was a truly mass party 
of the working class, and while in many respects it has 
moved away from its radical roots, it embodies today a 

(Continued on page 10) 


Bush’s drive to war imperils U.S. 


EDITORIAL 


As the Bush administration gears up for its war 
against Iraq— made easier by the failure of the 
Democrats to pose any pole of opposition in the recent 
elections and by the unanimous vote of the UN Secu- 
rity Council that Iraq comply with U.S. demands— a 
dangerous chapter has opened in the effort to restrict 
civil rights and political liberties inside the U.S. 

The rightward shift in national and international 
policies started with the election of George W. Bush in 
2000, but was moderated somewhat by the Democrat- 
controlled Senate. 

That change is now 
moving into high 
gear following the 
Republican midterm 

election victories and control of the House and Senate. 

The most threatening of the administration's offen- 
sives is the one against individual rights and privacy. 
First came the U.S. PATRIOT act, steamrolled 
through Congress following the September 11, 2001 
attacks. Then came the recent enactment of the 
Department of Homeland Security legislation and the 
Total Information Awareness plan. With them, the 
legal foundation for a full-blown police state is emerg- 
ing with dictatorial power centered in the hands of one 
person: President Bush, the eager puppet of corporate 
America and the Christian Right. 

TOTALITARIAN GRAB FOR INFORMATION 

Most ominous by far is the Total(itarian) Informa- 
tion Awareness plan that will enable the administra- 
tion to track virtually every activity an individual 
engages in. This includes credit card and money pur- 
chases, telephone calls, computer activity (including 
email), medical records, travel by land, sea or air at 
home or abroad, home purchases and mortgage pay- 
ments, financial deposits and withdrawals, Social 
Security data, investments, interest and dividend pay- 
ments, organizational memberships, educational 
records, and any encounter with a national, state or 
local legal agency. 

Under the PATRIOT act, immigrants were stripped 
of many rights, military tribunals with secret testimo- 
ny and no appeal were created, and "enemies" were 
defined so broadly as to include virtually anyone who 
did anything to "harm" the economy and endanger 
security. This definition can include strikers, anti-war 
and anti-capitalist globalization demonstrators, boy- 
cott participants as well as political radicals who could 
be labeled "enemies" and made subject to arrest and 
incarceration. 

The PATRIOT act could have been used against the 
locked-out longshoremen who halted West Coast ship- 
ping for two weeks last.month, but Bush did not need 
to expose this power in the act so soon— plenty of time 
for that in the future— since he could use the repres- 


sive and more familiar Taft-Hartley slave labor act. 

Another massive assault against organized labor 
will result from the unprecedented consolidation of 22 
separate government agencies, with nearly 170,000 
employees and a combined budget of more than $355 
billion, under the Department of Homeland Security. 

DEMOCRATS ROLL OVER 

Bush's demand to exercise total control over the 
department, which will mean the abolition , of union 
and civil service protections, had been delayed until 
the election, after which the Democrats capitulated to 
give Bush a free hand to implement his anti-labor 
agenda. While the FBI and CIA maintain their auton- 
omy and are not included in the reorganization, a sep- 
arate intelligence unit will be created in the new 
department. 

At the same time, the administration announced its 
intention to permit private corporations to compete for 
as many as 850,000 government jobs— a clear signal of 
its pro-corporate, anti-labor perspective. This signal 
will not be missed by state and local governments, 
which will try to emulate this to eliminate or weaken 
their own unionized employees. 

When Ronald Reagan took office in 1980, he 
telegraphed his anti-labor convictions by firing the 
unionized air traffic controllers who went on strike, 
and followed this with eight years of pro-business pro- 
grams and policies. Compared with Bush, however, 
Reagan was a piker. The danger President Dwight 
Eisenhower warned about, the military-industrial 
complex, has been realized and confronts America in 
its most naked and rapacious form in the Bush admin- 
istration. 

Bush's total support of the military is reflected in 
the $354.8 billion approved for the military— the 
largest build-up in 20 years. Another request for $10 
billion more to fund secret programs is certain to be 
added that will be used as seen fit by the Pentagon 
with no Congressional oversight or accountability. 

WARS TO COME AT HOME AND ABROAD 

Not included in this are the unknown expenses of a 
war against Iraq, which could run to $100 billion. 
Bush is determined to launch his war regardless of 
what Hussein does in response to UN inspections and 
in spite of worldwide opposition to unilateral U.S. mil- 
itary action. * 

Bush's ability to browbeat the Democrats into vir- 
tual silence on the issue of Iraq, on the grounds that 
any criticism of his policy represents a failure to 
oppose terrorism, will no doubt be used by him in the 
future to deflect opposition to his reactionary policies. 

This situation makes it imperative for the forces 
opposed to war to make it clear that we oppose not 

(Continued on page 9) 
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WOMAN AS REASON 


Rich's revolutionary arts 


by Terry Moon 


Arts of the Possible by Adrienne Rich (W.W. Norton & 
Company, New York: 2001) 

Arts of the Possible takes us on a journey of self-devel- 
opment unseparated from, indeed by necessity vitally 
connected to, the revolutionary and counter-revolution- 
ary lived history of the past 30 years. In a Foreword and 
12 essays arranged in chronological order from 1971 to 
2000, we move from the early days of a creative, trans- 
formative Women's Liberation Movement 
through the retrogression that followed on its 
heels, to our reactionary present. 

This is no "personal narrative." From 
beginning to end, Rich rails against "private 
solutions" as "devoid of political context or 
content." Not only does capitalism grab onto 
the personal and market it, but no personal 
retreat or expose will move us and literature 
forward. Rich insists that the answer has to 
be found in the social: "The relationship of the 
individual to a community, to social power, 
and to the great upheavals of collective 
human experience will always be the richest and most 
complex of questions." 

It is Rich's complex questions that drive her self- 
development and give this work its universality. She 
asks "Must a radical social imagination clothe itself in a 
language worn thin by usage or debased by marketing, 
promotion, and the will to power?"; she questioned "the 
inevitable shortcomings" of the U.S. feminist move- 
ment; questioned how her own history of whiteness led 
to discovering "the history of the dispossessed.... the 
only history on which, both as a woman and as a poet, I 
could find any grounding in at all"; she asked, where 
does the "obsession with origins lead us in the present?" 

THE POLITICS OF LANGUAGE 

The subject of political or liberatory literature runs 
throughout the collection. To those of us not used to 
thinking of words apd language the way poets must, 
Arts educates us in the politics* of language— what it 
means when it is distorted by lies, misused, made 
meaningless; also the power of language, literature, 
poetry, when it reveals the truth, and when it is con- 
nected to a community fighting for social transforma- 
tion. 

Rich divides the essays into two groups, the first four 
essays being "background, indicating certain directions 
in my thinking." They bring to life the early Women's 
Liberation Movement in a way that took me back to 
that time of "awakening consciousness" when we 
believed that all things were possible and that our pro- 
ject and destiny was the creation of a new, truly human 
world. Included in these four essays is also Rich's and 
the Movement's hostility to Marx, seeing an unques- 
tioned dogmatism in much leftist politics that often 
trampled honesty. "Such," Rich wrote in 1975, "is the 
deadendedness— for women — of Marxism in our time." 

Rich's continuing awareness of the contradictions 
within the Women's Liberation Movement compelled 
her to think again about Marx. Two women who seemed 
to point her towards a different Marx were Raya Duna- 
yevskaya, who developed the philosophy of Marxist- 
Humanism, and the socialist lesbian poet Muriel 
Rukeyser. Rich calls them the "stonecutter-architects I 
met," and they are the only women with essays devoted 
to them. "Raya Dunayevskaya's Marx" begins the sec- 
ond section of essays, and from then on, Marxism as a 
theory of liberation— in Dunayevskaya's sense— 
becomes integral to Rich's critique of society. 

Rukeyser and Dunayevskaya have in common lives 
where thought and activity were not in two separate 
realms. With Rukeyser, Rich encountered a woman 
"who was a full actor and creator." A core theme of 
Dunayevskaya's writing and life was "the inseparabili- 

Abortion in Peru 

The following "proclamation" is being circulated by 
women's organizations in Peru — including women 
"artists, athletes, coalitions and soup kitchens"— who 
hope to win the right to legal abortion. 

CONTRACEPTION IN ORDER NOT TO ABORT; 
LEGAL ABORTION IN ORDER NOT TO DIE. 

To penalize abortion constitutes violence and discrim- 
ination against women. Penalizing abortion does not 
eliminate nor diminish its practice; rather, it obliges 
women to endanger their lives, health, and well-being of 
their families. Underground and illegal abortions affect 
all women, especially the poorest, who put their health 
and life itself at risk. Legalization of abortion prevents 
deaths and eliminates the risks of underground abor- 
tions. Together with access to contraception, it protects 
the right to decide with dignity when and under what 
conditions to bring children into the world. 

In order for democracy to be consolidated in society, it 
is essential that the state guarantee the exercise of 
human rights for men and women of all classes, races, 
ethnic groups and cultures having different religions. 
We demand respect for women's intellectual, emotional 
and ethical capabilities to decide autonomously and 
responsibly about their bodies and their lives. We are 
subjects with rights and not only reproductive vessels. 

We demand that the Peruvian state carry out its 
national and international commitments to promote and 
protect the human rights of all persons. We will not per- 
mit retrogression or limitation on our human rights in 
the current process of constitutional reform. 


ty of experience and revolutionary thinking, the false- 
ness of the opposition between philosophy and ’actuali- 
ty."' 

DUNAYEVSKAYA'S MARX: TURNING POINT 

Dunayevskaya's mission, "to rescue Marx's Marxism 
from the theoretical and organizational systems attrib- 
uted to him," was embraced by Rich. After reading 
Rich's critiques of the feminist movement, and the Left, 
it is as if Dunayevskaya helped answer some of Rich's, 
and the movement's, questions: how do we have a new 
unity of theory and practice? How do we dis- 
cover the meaning of people's struggles for 
dignity, bread and freedom and make that 
part of theoretic preparation for revolution? 
What philosophy can help us with "the 
inevitable shortcomings"— what Dunayev- 
skaya called "the unfinished tasks"— of the 
Women's Liberation Movement? 

The most trenchant example of Marx's 
importance in Rich's thought is the last 
essay, "Arts of the Possible," a lecture given 
at Amherst College in 1997. Here Rich goes 
against the grain of so many today who dis- 
miss Marx, and shows in passionate and deeply descrip- 
tive prose the decrepitude of U.S. capitalist society: 
"[Cjapitalism represents itself as a law of history or, 
rather, a law beyond history, beneath which history now 
lies, corroding like the Titanic." 

This essay mourns as it documents the "devaluation 
of language, this flattening of images... Language itself 
collapses into shallowness." She counterposes this to 
the vitality of the early Women's Liberation Movement. 
But even here the movement does not escape her cri- 
tique: "the basic facts of inequality and power in North 
America cannot be addressed in gender terms only." 

We must, she concludes, "become less afraid to ask 
the still-unanswered questions posed by Marxism, 
socialism and communism." Rich not only attacks the 
manifestations of capitalism, she attacks capital direct- 
ly: "How can we move from a production system in 
which human labor is merely a disposable means to a 
process that depends on and expands connective rela- 
tionships, mutual respect, the dignity of work, the 
fullest possible development of the human subject?" 
That question takes her to the practicality of revolution, 
to Marx's concept of "revolution in permanence." 

In the end, despite a brutally realistic look at the 
inhumanity of the world we live in, the damage done to 
masses of people whom Rich insists that we see as indi- 
viduals, she is adamant that "We are not caged within a 
narrowing corridor at 'the end of history.'...we do have 
choices." In this book of profound questions she ends 
with one that points to what it means to be human: "For 
what are we, anyway, at our best, but one small, persis- 
tent cluster in a great ferment of human activity— still 
and forever turning toward, tuned for, the possible, the 
unrealized and irrepressible design?" 


Stop the murders 

Chicago— I joined an overflow crowd at the Latino 
Cultural Center, on Nov. 12, to see a new documentary, 
"Senorita Extraviada" ("Missing Young Woman") by 
Lourdes Tbrtillo. "Senorita Extraviada" documents a 
two-year search for the truth in the underbelly of the 
new global economy. The result is this shocking and 
brutal portrait of the human costs of globalization and 
violence against women in Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. 

The opening scene of a woman talking about her 
escape from a would-be killer, sets the tone for this chill- 
ing look into the kidnapping, rape and murder of over 
230 (now estimated to be over 300) women since 1993. 
Most worked for maquiladoras, businesses owned by 
Japanese, German and largely U.S. corporations. 

This film unravels the demonization of these women 
by the frustrated authorities in their portrayal that the 
women's lifestyles caused their fate. Re-creation of the 
victims' faces by forensic workers and testimonies by 
the surviving family members give us the dignity these 
women deserve as members of their community who 
were loved by their family and friends. 

A discussion followed the screening, led by Rosario 
Acosta, co-founder of Nuestras Hijas de Regreso a Casa 
(Let Our Daughters Come Home), an organization 
founded in Juarez and Chihuahua in 1998 by family 
members of the murdered women. They work to end the 
silence, by pressuring the authorities and demanding 
better working conditions and security at the 
maquiladoras. Upcoming events include a letter-writing 
campaign (www.chihuahua.gob.mx) as a way we can 
influence Congress and U.S. businesses with plants in 
Juarez. 

In Mexico itself, a gathering of 1,000 women under 
the banner "Women in Black" marched through Mexico 
City on Nov. 25 calling for the murderers of hundreds of 
women in Ciudad Juarez to be brought to justice. 

First Lady Martha Sahagun de Fox spoke, calling the 
killings the country's "most outrageous example of the 
violence against women." Rosario Robles, head of the 
opposition Democratic Revolution Party, blamed Presi- 
dent Vicente Fox's government for not doing more. 

The political pressure created by this video, the 
march, and another video, "City of Dreams: the Disap- 
pearing Women of Juarez," can only help end the dehu- 
manization and murder of women and hopefully aid the 
movement that is uncovering Juarez's trade in human 
suffering. —Sue S. 


| Alina Pienkowska | 

JAN. 12, 1952 - OCT. 17, 2002 

She whs a nurse working at the Gdansk shipyards, an 
activist, and a widowed young mother. Alina Pienkows- 
ka was crucial to the formation of Solidarity (Soli- 
damosc) in Poland in 1980. 

The historic strike started over the firing of Anna 
Walentynowicz. At the time the workers did not think it 
would amount to much, perhaps an hour, maybe a day 
of occupation of the shipyards. But on the second day 
the whole coastal tri-city struck. The director agreed to 
take the fired workers back and grant wage raises. This 
was more than the original demand, so Lech Walesa 
signed off Ion the agreement and told people the strike is 
over, go home. As most of the 15,000 shipyard workers 
were flooding out of the gateSj Alina Pienkowska and 
Anna Walentynowicz tried to stop them, and asked 
them to close the gates and continue the strike for the 
sake of those who had gone on strike in solidarity and 
whose grievances had not been addressed. (See Janu- 
ary -February 1982 N&L) V 

Continuing the Gdansk shipyard strike in solidarity 
with other, smaller workplaces, gave the new trade 
union and the whole social movement its defining char- 
acter. Solidarity. It was its very 
name and foundation of the 
movement. Pienkowska grew 
with the experience: "Here in 
the shipyard I stopped being 
afraid and became a real per- 
son." 

She had an unparalleled 
insight into the struggle: "In 
August 1980 the women in 
Gdansk were very active in 
building Solidarity and in the strike. They fought for the 
rights of all human beings.. . But we have not been able 
to win our concrete demands that are important to us 
women. Taken all in all, I have come to the conclusion 
that we must struggle more for the women's cause." 

When martial law was declared, she was detained for 
over a year. She continued her dedication to Solidarity 
for decades after. 

Through her acts she expressed a universal spirit of 
solidarity. Through her words she expressed a critique 
from which we can still learn today. She will be missed. 

— Urszula Wislanka 


WOMEN WORLDWIDE 


by Mary Jo Grey 

At least 450 registered nurses went on strike in mid- 
November against the Doctors Medical Center in Cali- 
fornia, when Tenet Healthcare, Inc. refused to meet 
their concerns about safe staffing levels and a livable 
retirement package. Tenet plans to replace the nurses 
with scab workers. The nurses had made major conces- 
sions in 1997 to keep the hospital open. Yet today's 
annual pension package for the Tenet CEO is 
$1,896,000, while for an RN with 29 years service it's 
$3,000. 

■ * * * 

In the past few months many girls' schools in 
Afghanistan have been damaged or destroyed by rock- 
et-propelled grenades and arson. Accompanying leaflets 
stated "it is un-Islamic to educate girls" and warned: "if 
you send your girls to school, you will be responsible for 
the consequences." But the attacks only strengthened 
the resolve of local people to defend their daughters' 
right to an education. 

* * * 

In the latest salvo in President Bush's war on women 
he decided to withhold $34 million already approved by 
Congress for the UN Fund for Population Activities. 
These funds provide contraception, family planning, 
safe births, and work against the spread of HIV and 
female genital mutilation in the poorest countries of the 
world— where over 600,000 women (many children 
themselves) die every year from pregnancy and child- 
births. 

WAC demonstrates 

Memphis, Term.— The Women's Action Coalition 
(WAC) held a demonstration on Oct. 26 against domes- 
tic violence against women. We dressed in black funeral 
attire, including veils, and stood on a busy street corner 
next to a makeshift wooden "coffin." We held signs with 
facts about domestic violence and with the YWCA's hot- 
line phone number for women who are trying to escape 
abusive situations. 

This year, four women and one man arrived at our 
usual street comer, but we found it was already being 
used by Democrats holding signs promoting candidates. 
We went to another busy intersection and stood on the 
median in the middle of the street. After a few minutes, 
a police officer drove up. He claimed that the police had 
received five phoine calls complaining that we were 
blocking traffic. We explained we had not gone into traf- 
fic and that the sidewalk is regularly used for peace 
demonstrations. The officer then politely left. We con- 
tinued to hold the Coffin Action for about an hour and 
received many positive responses from motorists. 

-WACer 



Adrienne Rich 
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Cutbacks are killing transit workers 


New York — On Nov. 21 and 22, two maintenance 
workers, Joy Anthony and Kurien Baby, were working 
on lighting and signal equipment on the NYC subways 
when they were struck by trains and killed. The prob- 
lem was that the train operators did not have proper 
warning that the crews were working up ahead— the 
"flagging," or warning to the train operators, was inade- 
quate. 

This is a situation that TWU Local 100 had warned 
about, that is, it has happened before and not enough 
precautions were being taken to protect maintenance 
crews. Part of the problem is only three workers instead 
of five are assigned to signal crews. 

This horrible accident comes at a time when the 
34,000 transit workers who move seven million 
people 24/7 are locked in conflict with the Metro- 
politan Transit Authority (MTA), Mayor 
Bloomberg, and Governor Pataki over contract 
negotiations. The current contract runs out on 
Dec. IS. Tensions are high and a lot is at stake for 
the city. 

The MTA is set to raise fares. This is a move that 
transit workers and TWU Local 100 are also opposing. 
New Yorkers already pay 60% of transit costs through 
the fare box while other areas pay only 40%. An 
increased fare essentially forces working people to pay 
more taxes for getting themselves to work, giving the 
businesses a subsidy. 

Workers are demanding pay increases, a return to 
solvency in the Health Benefits Trust Fund, an end to 
excessive and punitive disciplinary actions against tran- 
sit workers, and provision for child care for workers in 
special situations. 

Before the recent fatal accidents, TWU Local 100 had 
held a large rally of about 12,000 on Oct. 30 at the MTA 
Offices and later at Gov. Pataki's New York City office 
According to a transit worker and shop steward: "We 
were confronted by riot police, wearing riot gear and rid- 
ing horses. They had orders to arrest us, but we would 
not be intimidated, and we got that message across. 
Mayor Bloomberg had revoked our permit to march to 
Pataki’s office one hour before the march and rally. We 
took to the sidewalks and marched anyway. 

"We wanted to protest the Health Benefits Trust 
being $30 million in the red, the unfair discipli- 
nary actions against workers and being treated 
like second-class citizens. We wanted to be taken 
seriously and be heard in the upcoming negotia- 
tions. That is why so many turned out for the 
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(Continued from page 1) 

upon impact, creating a lasting dust carried by prevail- 
ing winds to be inhaled by the population. Morizumi 
reported that the cancer death rate in Basra, a city close 
to the battlefields, had increased seventeen-fold by 
2000. Some suspect that depleted uranium may have 
something to do with Gulf War Syndrome, an "occupa- 
tional" illness suffered by many soldiers who returned 
from Desert Storm. 

ANYTHING CAN BE A COMMODITY 

No one is able to calculate the long-term effects of 
this scourge. However, we suspect that long after the 
tyrannical regime of Saddam Hussein is gone, depleted 
uranium will continue to wreak havoc for many genera- 
tions. Iraqi mothers no longer ask whether a newborn is 
a boy or a girl, but whether it is "normal." 

This capitalist recycling, creating a new deadly com- 
modity within their permanent war economy, reminded 
me of the argument Marx had with those who felt capi- 
talist crises come from underconsumption by ordinary 
consumers. Marx demonstrated that, contrary to con- 
ventional wisdom, capital's problem is not that the 
average consumer isn't buying enough. 

We are merely incidental as consumers, appendages 
as workers to capital's production machine. Some of us 
now enjoy the wonders of wireless communication and 
the information superhighway, but the internet was 
originally created by computer scientists to satisfy just 
one customer, the Pentagon. The benefits some of us 
receive as consumers are merely accidental to the orig- 
inal military application and capital's primary mission, 
its own self-expansion. 

MILITARY NEEDS SAME AS CAPITAL S 

Under capitalism even health care is reduced to a 
commodity. We health care workers have seen a decade 
of restructuring where capital has sucked out health 
care resources for its own enlargement. 

The war machine is part of capital's production for 
the sake of the perpetuation and expansion of capital's 
domination. Some capitalists have only other capitalists 
to buy their products as the raw material for still other 
capitalists. Raw steel can end up in plates and cables in 
a corporate headquarters or in millions of land mines. 

Depleted uranium has become another commodity to 
satisfy this one customer, the Pentagon. But this time, 
the incidentals are not "collateral benefits" but rather 
devastating "collateral damage” to the health of the pro- 
ducers, the users and the especially unfortunate inhab- 
itants of targeted areas. Capital’s self-expansion and 
permanent war economy are threatening the planet and 
humanity in so total a way that we workers have to 
finally put an end to capital's deadly grip on our minds 
and our bodies. 


rally. 

"Sometimes foreign workers are asked to flag, to 
direct trains. They don’t really know what to do but 
they are scared to speak up. One signal worker didn’t 
hear the train coming in the opposite direction, stepped 
back, and got hit. The procedures have had to be 
changed for a long time but they haven’t been. 

“Safety is so important. Recently, 30 buses were 
found to have defective right-side mirrors that only 
allowed a partial view. They fastened on brackets that 
were too short for extended vision. Now many accidents 
will have to be reviewed. It may even be a wider system 
problem involving 50 more buses." 

—Ted Rosmer and TWU Shop Steward 

Assi market march 

Los Angeles — Hundreds marched and demonstrat- 
ed through Koreatown to support jointly the 60 Assi 
Supermarket workers and sweatshop laborers of Forev- 
er 21 Clothing. Fifty Latinos and 10 Korean workers 



Forever 21, a young women's clothing retailer with 
nationwide distribution, operates six sweatshops in 
downtown Los Angeles. For more on this campaign, 
see www.swedtshopwatch.org. 

were fired (placed on "non-diseiplinary indefinite sus- 
pension") by Korean-owned Assi Supermarket when 
they had filed charges of discrimination and wage/hour 
violations, and attempted to self-organize a union, 
Immigrant Workers Union, to address their inhuman 
and expoloitative working conditions. 

The Assi and Forever 21 workers were supported by 
community people, mostly youths representing various 
student, labor support and community cultural organi- 
zations, including Korean Immigrant Worker Advocate. 
A preacher gave a strong speech, calling on owner 
Daniel Rhee to give back what he stole from the Assi 
workers and rights to a union. Betty Diaz spoke of hav- 
ing worked so hard for two years and being rewarded 
with termination along with her husband. Though their 
problems have multiplied, she is determined to win this 
battle for justice, which includes reinstatement, recoup 
of unpaid wages and an end to racism and exploitation. 

Two of the signs held were "Pay the workers, not the 
lawyers" and "ASSI— Forever 21— shopping here sup- 
ports exploitation." Meanwhile, 20 to 40 workers gather 
daily to picket Assi Market into the fourth month and 
weekly at Forever 21 at Beverly Center Mall. — Basho 

Taiwanese farmers, 
fishermen protest 

Taichung, Taiwan — The Nov. 23 demonstration 
of 120,000 farmers and fishermen almost took down the 
Chen Shui-bian administration. This was the biggest 
social protest in Taiwan's history. Surprisingly, it was 
held by farmers, the bottom of the Taiwanese social 
structure. The demonstrators' demands included saving 
Taiwan's agriculture and fishing industries by shoring 
up their credit unions and associations. 

The massive protest prompted our premier, vice pre- 
mier, a county government, and an agricultural official 
to take full responsibility by offering their resignations. 
Up to now, the premier has been willing to stay on and 
rebuild part of the cabinet. 

Here is the paradox: both President Shui-bian and 
the premier come from farms. Logically, they should 
have taken good care of farmers. However, the social 
structure does not change although the government has 
been switched to ethnic Taiwanese from ethnic Chinese. 
Politically and economically, farmers and fishermen are 
in a very underprivileged situation. I don't think Shui- 
bian puts them out of his mind; however, I believe they 
are not among his first priorities. 

Compared to the bloody farmers' demonstration in 
1988, the main reason for the 2002 demonstration was 
to give farmers and fishermen a voice. They came from 
all over the island and showed their concern for them- 
selves and their expectations for the Shui-bian govern- 
ment. During the demonstration, they took care of each 
other; therefore, what people watched on TV was a long 
march in good formation and with colorful banners. 
They did not ask for officials to resign; rather, they 
wanted to direct the government's attention to their 
basic life situation. 

-Shu 
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Remembering Lynn 

Our friend and comrade, Lynn Barrier, died on Oct. 
24 at the age of 49, after suffering the past nine years 
through numerous painful surgeries, infections and 
other complications from a serious auto accident in 
1993. 

Lynn was born on June 22, 1953 in Uniontown, Pa., 
but lived her life in various parts of the country from 
Colorado, to Oklahoma, to Louisiana. As a working 
woman, she operated a punch press, worked as a gro- 
cery clerk and cashier, and during the tough times in 
her years as a single mom started her own "have buck- 
et, will travel” home cleaning service. 

Whether working or unemployed, Lynn remained a 
lifelong activist in the struggle for workers' rights. After 
meeting News and Letters Committees, she visited 
Chicago and participated in the Labor Day Parade in 
1992. As she wrote then: "I marched with the displaced 
workers from Oscar Mayer because theirs was a grass- 
roots freedom struggle separated from the policies of 
both the union bureaucrats and the company. They are 
being sold down the river by the company and their 
union alike." She also wrote of how "we workers are 
slaves to a system. If we are supposed to be one of the 
greatests nations, why do we see so many homeless, 
starving, lost people?" 

Yet her indomitable faith that people could come 
together to overthrow that system came through often. 
In attacking the acquittal of the white cops who beat 
Rodney King, she said, "Why are these men above the 
law? We need to come together as human beings, not by 
our races, but by the oppression we all suffer. We little 
people aren't each others’ enemies! We're all the same 
and it is a shame the fat cats can keep us apart, because 
together we could make them fall. And there are defi- 
nitely more of us than those damn politicians." 

As a resident of Oklahoma City at the time of the 
domestic terrorist bombing of the federal building 
there, Lynn shared these thoughts: "Everyone just 
pitched in, the minute the bomb exploded, to do what- 
ever they could to help. Nobody had to organize anyone, 
they just organized themselves. It proved how different 
things could be in a different society. When you see 
something horrible like this hitting ordinary people, 
just like you and me, it hits home. I hope that all those 
people who didn't have any remorse when the U.S. 
bombed Baghdad (in the Persian Gulf war), killing a lot 
of innocent men and women and children who had 
never done anything to us, will have their eyes opened 
and begin to understand what those people Were feel- 
ing." 

Lynn's truly American working class voice which she 
shared with us in so many ways, including her words 
and her art, will be missed by everyone whose lives she 
touched. Our thoughts go out to Ned, her husband and 
colleague, as well as her children and grandchildren. 
Her spirit will live on in everyone working for a truly 
new, human society. 

—News and Letters Committees comrades 


Don't shop at Fred's! 

Memphis, Tenn. — We workers and supporters 
were out there on Nov. 16 to get Fred's Warehouse to the 
negotiating table, six months after we voted to unionize 
with UNITE. The Ecumenical Task Force is calling for 
an "economic withdrawal”: Don’t shop at Fred's until 
Fred's negotiates a contract! We will continue to boycott 
these stores until they give us a contract. 

They're continuing to fire people for no reason at all. 
Some of the 17 people fired came today. One young 
woman kept asking why they changed her job, so they 
sent her to door 20, the exit door when they want to get 
rid of you. They constantly watch us, which is unfair 
treatment. We're just trying to get respect and better 
treatment. 

Fred's put in the paper that boss Mike Hayes is 
willing to negotiate, but he's not. He wants every- 
one to think he's protecting our rights, giving us 
respect. He's not doing it. 

In the last couple of months, no one can take vacation 
days. One worker had asked for a vacation day for a 
death in the family but had to take that day with no 
pay. Another worker who was off for a death in the fam- 
ily was told they could take one day, but would still be 
marked absent. What's the use of having a day if you 
still get hassled? 

The warehouse is like a petting zoo. We have 
bats flying around. There are cats, mice, birds. 
Until OSHA got a complaint, food was stored on 
the floor. They break OSHA and labor laws. We're 
trying to make it a safer and healthier workplace. 

This week a girl's ankle was crushed in an accident. 
There weren't any brakes on the forklift. Lifts have 
been fixed for brakes and a couple days later the brakes 
are gone again. They only fix what breaks, they don't 
give the lifts a complete check. It endangers our lives. 

They want to blame you when there's an accident. 
Then they want to send you for a drug test, try to get 
you fired for something they should have been on top of. 
The whole floor needs repairing. It has holes that make 
a forklift jump when it hits them. 

I want more money, don’t get me wrong — but it's a 
whole lot of things being done in the wrong way that 
we're trying to stop. If it takes being here every day, if 
we have to do shifts or whatever, we will, but we're not 
going to give up. 

—Black women warehouse workers 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Editor’s Note 

The coming year will a see new edition of Raya 
Dunayevskaya's work, Philosophy and Revolution: 
from Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao, first 
published in 1973, and many times and in many 
languages since then. 

From the large collection of her writings and 
notes in preparation of Philosophy and Revolution, 
we have selected excerpts from her letter of Oct. 20, 
1960, to Joseph Buttinger. Buttinger was an Austri- 
an resistance fighter against Nazism, a Marxist 
thinker, and renowned author on the liberation 
struggle of Vietnam. Her letter delves into Hegel's 
"Absolutes," presented in his Phenomenology of 
Mind, Science of Logic, and Encyclopedia of Philo- 
sophical Sciences. 

In 2003 News and Letters Committees will host a 
series of meetings on both Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion and Power of Negativity. This letter can be 
found in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 12327. 
Notes are by the editors. 


Oct. 20, 1960 

Dear JB: 

...Though it must be very briefly, I do wish to take in 
all three major written works of Hegel: the Phenome- 
nology of Mind, the Science of Logic and the Encyclope- 
dia of Philosophical Sciences. As is obvious from the 
title of his first great work [the Phenomenology ], Hegel 
is dealing with appearances, knowledge as it appears 
in life, in history, in nations, in religion, in philosophic 
systems. (Later they will get worked out in his Lectures 
on Aesthetics, on the Philosophy of History, on the His- 
tory of Philosophy, on Religion, on Law but they will 
lack the sweep, the thrill of the "voyage of discovery" 
when he saw all fields as one unified field of Absolute 
Reason and Freedom.) 

Some detractors have been so foolish as to call the 
Phenomenology a "psychology of sorts," but the experi- 
ences [which] consciousness struggles through here 
(the subtitle of the work was, you know, "The Science of 
the Experience of Consciousness") [are of] the human 
spirit through some 4,000 years of civilization. The cen- 
ter of all six principal stages of consciousness is the 
practical activity of Reason to the point where the 
world and [Reason] are not two separate worlds, but 
unite, and each stage of unify brings with it new con- 
tradictions until Absolute Knowledge is reached. The 
point is he reaches that stage in opposition to all pre- 
vious idealisms from Aristotle to Schelling for [Hegel] 
breaks both with slavery and introversion. The whole, 
the entire reality, including elements of the future or 
"divine," pull at the present and bring it into the for- 
ward movement of history. Of course, it is still the his- 
tory of mind, but the universal mind as opposed to the 
individual, the self-development of which is, in truth, 
"the people." 

Now if even we did not know the early works [of his] 
first system, which Hegel put away never to return to 
again, where he openly said, "The absolute moral total- 
ity is nothing else than a people" (and Marx didn't know 
these works and yet grasped the revolutionary impact 
from the dialectic in the Phenomenology), one couldn't 
possibly miss that this activist spirit is the human 
spirit and therefore has today's freedom struggles in it. 

You plight say: but if it is phenomenal knowledge,, 
then it must be what Marx would have designated as 
"superstructure." Yes and no. Yes, if you mean appear- 
ance at creative moments in history when the class 
struggles have not yet so sharpened as to bring the 
whole system down, as Art in the time of Greek city- 
states, classical political economy at the time of the 
industrial revolution, German idealist philosophy fol- 
lowing the French revolution, etc. No, if it means the 
superstructure at the point of the social structure's 
breakdown when, as Marx put it, the ideologists became 
"prize fighters for the bourgeoisie" like Senior’s defense 
of the eleventh hour(l) or the present "end of ideology" 
philistiiies(2). 

Now with the Science of Logic, Hegel becomes more 
abstract still, even in relationship to thought because 
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now he cannot deal with how it appears in conscious- 
ness, nor even the separate disciplines, whether they be 
the social sciences or the natural sciences, mathematics 
or art, religion or biology, ethics or physics. Each has its 
individual categories and they all must be broken down 
into one single, whole-embracing one that covers them 
all, not to mention keeping history in mind as well. 

At the risk of sounding like the most idealistic of ide- 
alists, let me say that it is good for our age that he was 
compelled to be that abstract, as the categories of being, 
essence, notion and the dozens of categories each [are] 
in turn subdivided as [they go] through the process of 
negativity. Otherwise 1. it would have been impossible 
to work through to the logical end the development of 
each stage— that is one reason Hegel insists that [the] 
principle of all rational knowledge is through the syllo- 
gism {schlusse)— and 2. if the concrete and epochal 
development had been analyzed, then it couldn't have 
comprised further developments beyond his time. 

Of course, Hegel lived in “a birth-time of history," 
when three revolutions opened our machine age. (3) 
These not only con- 
tained in germ the 
contradictions of 
our age, but allowed 
that great genius 
the scope needed to 
work out these 
stages of self-devel- 
opment. Only one 
world of caution, if I 
may quote my 
Marxism and Free- 
dom: Let's not ever 
forget that there is 
nothing in the mind 
of man, not even 
that of a genius, 
that has not previ- 
ously been in the 
activity of common 
man. In a word, 
man's actual strug- 
gles for freedom 
long preceded 
Hegel's working out 
of the Idea of free- 
dom, and will follow until freedom is not an idea, but 
the reality. 

Another word of caution: Marx could and did save the 
Hegelian dialectic from its idealistic trap when Hegel 
couldn't work through the negativity of labor, and not 
just of thought. Marx had to break from arguing with 
intellectuals and thus moved from the history of 
•***•*•***•***•** thought (political 

economy in his case) 
to the history of pro- 
duction relations. 
But he didn't throw 
[the history of 
thought] "to the 
winds," not even 
bourgeois thought; he 
merely moved it over, 
to the end of all vol- 
umes of Capital, 
instead of at the cen- 
ter of Capital.) 4) 

As for proletarian 
thought, there is 
never any sharp divi- 
sion between action 
and thought. When he said that philosophers had inter- 
preted the world, but what was needed was to change 
it, he certainly didn't exclude thought.(5) 

But to return to Hegel, and his contemporaneity— 
the process of becoming and passing away, of negation 
and yet retention of all previous systems of philosophy 
as the truth of their day as well as error as a dynamic 
of the forward movement of mind.. .[contains a] preg- 
nant sense of relativity of all fields of knowledge as 
well as all historic periods of man's actual development 
that has anticipated Einstein's theory of relativity. 



"The self-develop- 
ment of mind is so 
close to the self- 
development of 
freedom as destiny 
of man that the 
future begins to 
pull on the present 
so strongly that it 
propels it forward." 


Are you ready for a new beginning? 


"Today we live in an age of absolutes, that is to say, in an age where the contradictions are so total 
that the counter-revolution is in the very innards of the revolution. In seeking to overcome this total, 
this absolute contradiction, we are on the threshold of true freedom and therefore can understand better 
than any previous age Hegel's most abstract concepts." 
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This, despite the fact that the actual sciences Hegel 
dealt with have long since been proven wrong. In that 
respect I certainly agree with Haldane who, in his Pref- 
ace to the Science of Logic, writes: 

"It is a mistake to suppose that Hegel deduces 
nature from his categories. Thought for him does 
not make a thing. It is exemplified in Nature in the 
form Of externality. But mind in this abstract form 
is not yet actual. It only becomes so in a logical 
development later when both Logic and its other, 
Nature, become actual for the first time.. ..It is the 
same single process throughout. Nature and 
thought imply each other, but neither creates the 
other"(6). 

As you see, I've plunged into the Encyclopedia of 
Philosophical Sciences which consists of what is known 
as the "Smaller Logic," Philosophy of Nature, and Phi- 
losophy of Mind. Now the "Smaller Logic" is an abbre- 
viated Science of Logic (using "abbreviate" in the 

Hegelian tradition of 
abbreviating a whole 
span of historic devel- 
opment into a single 
category), with some- 
thing new added. That 
something new is [the 
chapters on] the Three 
Attitudes to Objectivi- 
ty, which are not pre- 
sent in the Science of 
Logic. Here he again 
"abbreviates" all sys- 
tems of philosophy into 
but three different 
relations to the objec- 
tive world. 

When he reaches 
Philosophy of Mind, he 
again summarizes, this 
time very badly, his 
own Phenomenology as 
well as Philosophy of 
Right. But it doesn't 
matter, not only 
because you have these 
worked out in full in 
separate volumes, but because they are taken only as 
forms of appearance before you come to the real objec- 
tive, Absolute Mind, which, if you recall my letters on 
the Absolutee(7), was equated by me with the new soci- 
ety. 

Now it is this self-developing subject as real— the 
masses who can and do change the world— .which cre- 
ates the philosophic foundations for dealing with the 
underdeveloped countries in our era: l.both because the 
problems thiere and the problems underlying Hegel's 
thought at the beginning of the machine age have sim- 
ilarities in [the] development of consciousness, and 2. 
because of the great dissimilarities because our age is 
the age of absolutes, which Hegel only reached at the 
end [of his works]. 

How Hegel labored so patiently through all stages of 
self-development, alienation, negation, fulfillment, 
realization— so that he reached that stage that has 
become such good sport for our empiricist philistines 
and pragmatic opportunists— I'll never "really" know. 

But what seems to me obvious, as I look at the Amer- 
ican worker confronted with the absolute of Automation 
and compelled to raise the questions about the break- 
down of the division between manual and mental 
[labor]; or as I sense the Vietnamese peasant recogniz- 
ing the totalitarian Plan, even when garbed in Marxist 
phraseology; or see the African and the Hungarian, 
very nearly simultaneously, raising the question of 
the Humanism of Marxism in opposition to the Russian 
[Communist Party] stand [against] "idealistic 
Hegelianist tone" as "inadequate for our age"— what 
seems to me obvious, I repeat, is that the self-develop- 
ment of mind is so close to the self-development of free- 
dom as destiny of man that the future begins to pull on 
the present sO strongly that it propels it forward. In 
that way, the ideal becomes real and in that way, and 
that way only, was Hegel impelled to an Absolute. 

If it had not been the "pull," there could not have 
been a dialectic method which still has the "answers." 
Or so it appears to me... 


NOTES 

(1) Nassau Senior, a 19th century economist -who argued 
against shortening the working day on the grounds that 
profit was generated in the eleventh hour of work. 

(2) A reference to Daniel Bell's The End of Ideology. 

(3) The Industrial Revolution, the French Revolution, and the 
American Revolution. 

(4) A reference to Vol. IV of Capital , Theories of Surplus Value, 
which Marx had originally envisioned (in the 1863 draft) as 
being part of Vol. I of that work. 

(5) Marx's phrase (in the Theses on Feuerbach) was: "Philoso- 
phers have only interpreted the world, the point is to change 
it." 

(6) See J.B.S. Haldane’s Preface to the Science of Logic, trans- 
lated by Johnston and Struthers, 1929. 

(7) See Dunayevskaya's "Letters on Hegel's Absolutes" of May 
1953, in The Power of Negativity. 
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PHILOSOPHIC DIALOGUE 


by Kevin Anderson 

Author of Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism 

Karl Marx published The Eighteenth Brumaire of 
Louis Bonaparte in 1852 in the aftermath of the Dec. 2, 
1851 Bonapartist coup in France that brought to an end 
the whole period of ferment that had begun with the 
1848 revolutions. 

In France it ushered in nearly two decades of author- 
itarian rule, as the Bonapartist state became a precur- 
sor of twentieth century fascism, setting up the first 
modem police state. Adi the while the regime also 
claimed to oppose slavery and to be acting in the name 
of the masses against the various monarchies of 
Europe. Among Bonaparte's most reactionary adven- 
tures was the attempt to install a puppet ruler, Maxim- 
ilian, in Mexico. 

REORGANIZATION AND RETROGRESSION 

The 1851 coup came suddenly, like a "bolt from the 
blue," Marx wrote (MECW 11, p. 107 —I am referencing 
the version in Marx and Engels, Collected Works, but 
here and elsewhere, sometimes altered in consultation 
with Terrell Carver in the 1996 Cambridge edition of 
Marx, Later Political Writings). 

One indication of the defensive posture that revolu- 
tionaries across Europe had been forced into was shown 
in how the Eighteenth Brumaire was published. No 
European publisher was able to print it and the pam- 
phlet came out in the U.S. in a very small printing, 
under the auspices of the German immigrant Marxist 
and future Union Army officer Joseph Weydemeyer. In 
this work, Marx predicted correctly that a long wave of 
reaction would now blanket Europe. The Eighteenth 
Brumaire was one place where Marx developed his the- 
ory of the state, something he. had planned to complete 
in a major work that was to follow Capital. 

In the Eighteenth Brumaire, Marx showed how the 
road to the Bonapartist coup of December 1851 had 
been paved by the deep contradictions that had 
emerged in 1848, on the one hand, between the bour- 
geois democrats and the proletariat, and on the other, 
among the bourgeois democrats themselves. The result 
was a deeply retrogressive situation, wherein, "it seems 
that the state only returned to its oldest form, to the 
shamelessly simple domination of the sword and the 
cross" (MECW 11, p. 106). 

However, Marx insisted, this was not a return to the 
premodem era, but a form of dictatorship that was very 
new. Up through 1852, Marx noted, "all revolutions per- 
fected the state machine instead of breaking it,” helping 
to create a "huge state edifice" (MECW 11, p. 186). He 
also dealt with the class basis of the new state— its 
roots in parts of the disunited French peasantry and its 
connection to the army. 

At the same time, he wished to disabuse the prole- 
tariat and all those in the revolutionary camp of the 
notion that any immediate turnabout lay on the hori- 


zon. There were simply too many objective obstacles: 
"Human beings make their own history," he wrote. 
"But," he warned, "they do not make it just as they 
please, in circumstances chosen by themselves, but 
under present circumstances, given and inherited from 
the past" (MECW ll/p. 103). 

At the same time, Marx sketched the positive motion 
that he saw in the trajectory of the movement, even in 
defeat. Despite setbacks, there had been a lot of learn- 
ing and the growth of proletarian self-consciousness. In 
language that evoked Hegel's "labor, patience, and suf- 
fering of the negative," 

Marx wrote of how, as 
against bourgeois rev- 
olutions and their 
strengthening of the 
state, proletarian rev- 
olutions "engage in 
perpetual self-criti- 
cism" and "deride 
with savage brutality 
the inadequacies, 
weak points, and piti- 
ful aspects of their 
first attempts" 

(MECW 11, p. 106). 

This self-critical 
attitude was not due 
to weakness , Marx wrote , 

but to the "prodigious" scope of their aims, which, as he 
was to write later, include not just the overthrow of a 
particular ruler or system, but the "abolition" of "class- 
rule itself 1 (in 1871 in The Civil War in France). How- 
ever, to get there, constant self-critique and self-reorga- 
nization on the part of the revolutionary movement was 
an absolute necessity. 

ALLEGED DISMISSAL OF THE PEASANTRY 

Some critics of Marx have seen the Eighteenth Bru- 
maire as a flawed work because of a supposedly elitist 
dismissal of the peasantry. They hang their argument 
on the passages where Marx wrote that, in a way, the 
Bonapartist regime represented the French peasantry, 
a class that he considered to be an unformed mass, 
"much as potatoes in a sack form a sack of potatoes." He 
added that "they do not form a class" and since "they 
cannot represent themselves, they need to be represent- 
ed," and in this case that vacuum had been unfortu- 
nately filled by Bonaparte (MECW 11, p. 187). 

If in fact Marx dismissed the revolutionary potential 
of the peasantry, here or more generally, that would 
indeed constitute a serious flaw in his thinking, espe- 
cially given the history of 20th century revolutionary 
, movements, from China to the Zapatistas. 

Instead, however, what Marx was saying was that at 
that particular juncture, 1851-52, the French peasantry 
lacked cohesion and therefore fell into the trap of Bona- 
partism, as had the liberal democrats as well. What 


Marx was talking about was the emergence of different 
tendencies among the French peasants, based on their 
specific class position and the uneven development of 
their revolutionary consciousness: 

"But let there be no misunderstanding. The Bona- 
parte dynasty represents not the revolutionary, but the 
conservative peasant; not the peasant that strikes out 
beyond the condition of his social existence, the small- 
holding, but rather the peasant who wants to consoli- 
date this holding; not the country folk who, linked up 
with the towns, want to overthrow the old order 

through their own 
energies in conjunc- 
tion with the 
towns. . . .It represents 
not the enlighten- 
ment, but the super- 
stition of the peas- 
ant; not his judg- 
ment, but his preju- 
dice; not his future, 
but his past..." 
(MECW 11, p. 188). 

The above passage 
is in keeping with 
many others by 
Marx, where he vehe- 
mently opposed those 
who argued that the pro- 
letariat alone was revolutionary, such as in the Critique 
of the Gotha Program (1875), where he polemicized 
against the Lassallean view of the backwardness of the 
peasantry. 

Marx expressed this point more affirmatively in his 
letter to Engels of April 11, 1856, where he wrote of the 
dialectical relationship between peasant and proletari- 
an struggles, going back to the 16th century peasant 
uprising in German on which Engels had written one of 
his best books, The Peasant War in Germany (published 
only two years before the Eighteenth Brumaire). Marx 
wrote; "The whole thing in Germany will depend upon 
the possibility of backing the proletarian revolution by 
some second edition of the Peasant War. Then the affair 
will be splendid..." 

The Eighteenth Brumaire has relevance today on its 
150th anniversary for many reasons. One of them lies 
in how, as against Marx's anarchist critics, it shows his 
preoccupation with, and opposition not only to capital, 
but also to the modem state, and gives some flavor of 
the never-written book on the state that was to have fol- 
lowed Capital. A second point to ponder for today is how 
the Bonapartist coup of 1851, while not an exact paral- 
lel to what happened after September 11, showed the 
drive for total domination by the modem bourgeois 
state, one that reached its fullest development in the 
twentieth century with state-capitalist totalitarianism. 
Today, that is a danger that lurks more than ever under 
the surface of bourgeois democracy. 



The political, religious and ethnic conflict in Ivory Coast 


Ivory Coast — What seems to have been a military 
mutiny has now become an organized attempt to over- 
throw the government of President Laurent Gbagbo. 
About 750 military men who were recruited into the 
army by former military dictator General Guei are said 
to be resisting demobilization and are at the core of the 
rebel forces demanding Gbagbo's resignation . 

BACKGROUND TO CRISIS 

To understand the crisis in Ivory Coast one has to 
start from the beginning. Ivory Coast, until recently a 
relatively peaceful country under the one-party neo- 
colonial and brutal regime of President Houphouet- 
Boigny (who ruled from independence in the 1960s 
until his death in 1993), witnessed serious economic 
problems in the 1980s. The 1980s saw the birth of a pro- 
democracy movement, which saw the masses challenge 
the neocolonial forces in the Ivorian cities. 

The corruption and misadministration deepened to 
such an extent by the 1990s that political reform 
became inevitable. Yet political reform by itself proved 
unable to resolve the crisis. 

Alassane Ouattara, who was an official of the World 
Bank and the IMF, was brought into the government 
and later made prime minister to put the economy into 
shape. He then became involved in a battle with Kone 
Bedie, who took over after the death of President 
Boigny in 1993. The economy, however, never regained 
its strength and poverty deepened as a result of a mili- 
taiy coup in 1999, led by General Guei. Since Guei was 
confronted with mass resistance in the streets, he had 
no other choice but to call another general election. 

At this time the preferred candidate of western impe- 
rialism, Ouattara, was disqualified from the elections 
on the grounds of his alleged Burkinabi citizenship. 
Ouattara then took political power into his hands and 
tolerated very little opposition to his IMF-dictated eco- 
nomic reforms. This brought him into conflict with Lau- 
rent Gbagbo, who came from the Ivorian radical left. 

Ouattara began his IMF-dictated privatization pro- 
gram with French companies as his primary clients. 
But these reforms quickly cost him his political power. 
Guei, who had called an election which he then lost to 
Gbagbo, was forced out of power by the Ivorian masses 
after he insisted that his party had won the election. 

Gbagbo won the election with the firm promise that 


he would throw out all IMF programs and refuse to pay 
the foreign debt, which he insisted has never served the 
interests of the Ivorian people. Both France and the 
international financial institutions saw that their inter- 
ests were at stake. Within two days of the start of the 
recent crisis on Sept. 19 of this year, when an uprising 
against President Gbagbo occurred, General Guei was 
murdered by government forces and Ouattara sought 
refuge at the French embassy. Burkinabi citizens in the 
country were brutally attacked and their homes and 
property put on fire and destroyed. The crisis became 
framed as one between the Muslim North and the 
Christian South. 

The French, who sent military forces, claim to be 
there to save their citizens and other foreign nationals. 
They say this is an internal crisis in which they have no 
mandate to intervene, but French forces have inter- 
vened in many internal conflicts in the continent, 
including in Ivory Coast. The most open and brutal 
example was when they helped overthrow the elected 
government in Congo-Brazzaville of Pascal Lissouba, 
after he insisted on revising and/or annulling agree- 
ments that the former government had made with 
French companies as part of an IMF-dictated privatiza- 
tion program, which would have handed over govern- 
ment-controlled companies to French interests at give- 
away prices. It is no accident France is being accused of 
having a hand in this rebellion. 

' Burkina Faso, under the reactionary leadership of 
President Blaise Campaore (who in the 1980s murdered 
one of the most able leaders in the postcolonial history 
of the continent, Thomas Sankara) also has an interest 
in fomenting this crisis, in part because of Campaore's 
close ties with Quattara. 

ETHNICITY AND POLITICS 

We know that Laurent Gbagbo, who came to power 
not only by winning a general election but also through 
popular mass resistance against military dictatorship 
on an anti- imperialist program, never grounded this 
victory with the masses. He could have done better than 
further escalating the Ivorian internal crisis along eth- 
nic and regional lines. 

The ethnicity card has divided the country into two 
parts, with the religious division as the contributing fac- 
tor. This has changed the nature of the state, which 


from the start had tried to bring together the different 
forces in the country. The northern part of the country 
is mainly inhabited by Muslims, who are accused by the 
government of harboring the rebels. This is why the 
mainly Muslim Burkinabis have been accused of play- 
ing a role in the fighting. This has left many Muslims 
vulnerable to brutal attacks from not only ordinary Ivo- 
rians but also from the military. Statist fascism has so 
far been the only response from the government to the 
crisis. Contrary to the disinformation that part of the 
international press is consciously spreading, this rebel- 
lion has been well organized and is not only due to some 
military men angry about being demobilized. The fact 
that the rebels are unwilling to reveal their leadership 
also indicates that foreign interests may be at play. 

ECONOMIC REALITIES 

The economic crisis since the end of the 1980s is at 
the core of the political crisis. The price of the main cash 
crop, cacao, has since been falling and is responsible for 
much distress in the national economy (the majority of 
the population are farmers). The UN is saying that food 
shortages will become severe within six months. This 
will produce more atrocities in the struggle for survival. 

Knowing that this could become a protracted conflict, 
rebel forces have been demanding the resignation of 
Gbagbo as a precondition for ending the conflict. This is 
unlikely, since government forces are consolidating 
their ranks with more arms and external military sup- 
port. Some Africans countries are also contemplating a 
military intervention in support of Gbagbo. 

Now that we are getting a clearer picture of the rebel 
forces, we are of the opinion that their program is no 
better than that of Gbagbo's. It is believed that there 
are now three different rebel forces, who have also been 
fighting with each other. This has caused the rebels to 
lose ground. The peace process is in total disarray and 
the fighting remains serious. The war seems to be des- 
tined to last for some time. 

The question that should now be asked is how Gbag- 
bo and his government will handle the internal crisis 
after the end of the conflict. If he chooses to confront the 
crisis on ethnic and regional lines, instead of con- 
fronting the forces that are against the interests of the 
Ivorian people, he is bound to fail sooner than later. 

— Ba Karang 
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FIGHTING WAR AND TERRORISM 
AT HOME AND ABROAD 


All along, N&L has been bringing out 
how bizarre is the mirror image of some- 
one like bin Laden declaring jihad and 
someone like Bush declaring a new cru- 
sade, each one invoking a national myth 
of unsullied goodness and decrying the 
other as the evil to be annihilated. What 
needs to be remembered is that Hussein 
and his henchmen no more speak for the 
people of Iraq than Bush and his min- 
ions represent the people of the U.S. 
Even the president's own United 
Methodist Church has informed its con- 
gregation that a preemptive strike 
against Iraq cannot meet the criteria of 
the just war theory. 

Tom More 
Spokane 

*** 

The Left is back to "no blood for oil" as 
though we are back to the last Gulf War. 
Some don't get it when we talk of the 
drive for permanent war as being the 
administration's prime motivation, even 
though the administration is talking 
constantly about it and practicing it. 
Reducing our response to only trying to 
find a "logic" to the war misses the point 
of the depth of the crisis as well as the 
depth of the passion for freedom. 

M.W. 

Oakland, Cal. 

*** 

As Bush is getting ready for a new 
Gulf War, we need to be aware of the 
horrors the U.S. government has been 
unleashing with its radioactive depleted 
uranium weapons. It left two to three 
times more depleted uranium in 
Afghanistan than what it used in the 
1991 Gulf War. A web site at 
http. 7/www. globalalternatives . org/9 1 1 
warns of the severe health and environ- 
mental effects that will soon be regis- 
tered. 

Anti-war activist 
New York 


makes the headline of the front page edito- 
rial in the November N&L stand out over 
all other analyses I've read: "Stop Bush's 
war on Iraq, support the Iraqi people." 
That's exactly what needs to be done. 

Radical lawyer 
Flint 

*** 

Raya Dunayevskaya's commentary on 
the 1962 Cuban Missile Crisis (November 
N&L ) is contemporary because in it she 
rails against the Left hot only for not fol- 
lowing through on their own issue, opposi- 
tion to the bomb, when it comes to Russia, 
but failing to see that revolution itself is at 
stake because Russia had become the 
greatest exporter of counter-revolution. 
This is precisely the myopic view of many 
in today's anti-war movement, personified 
by Chomsky, who fails to single out funda- 
mentalism and its terror as the face of 
counter-revolution. 

Activist-thinker 

California 

*** 

When I read in the November "From the 
Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya" about 
Kennedy and Khrushchev accusing each 
other of being "aggressor" and "deceiver" 
during the Cuban Missile Crisis, I was 
reminded of Bush and bin Laden arguing 
over who's really the terrorist. Answer: all 
of the above. 

Revolutionary youth 
Memphis 


THE NEED 
FORA 
FAIR 
MEDIA 



Whether or not one believes war is 
justified should Hussein refuse to allow 
U.S. inspections, the resentment boiling 
up in the Middle East against the U.S.'s 
bellicose policies will not stem the rising 
tide of Islamic fundamentalism in that 
area. The*Bush administration gives no 
consideration to what the people who 
live there think and creates fertile 
ground for more terrorist groups. I'm 
glad N&L is abreast of these issues since 
the major media reports very little about 
the opposition to Bush's foreign policies 
in the Middle East. 

D.T. 

Louisiana 

*** 

While it may seem like a small event 
to some, I wanted you to know that there 
was an anti-war demonstration in 
Springfield that was attended by about 
60 people. As small as that seems, it was 
the largest anti-war demonstration here 
since President Carter reinstituted the 
selective service in 1980. 

Union organizer 
Springfield, HI. 

President Bush saw the sniper killing 
and wounding of all those people in Vir- 
ginia as an act of terrorism and said 
whoever shoots innocent people and kills 
them has a sick mind. Isn't that the 
same behavior the U.S. military will 
carry out in Iraq if it follows the com- 
mand of Mr. Bush? 

Iranian exile 
Los Angeles 

' - *** 

Noam Chomsky in his book, 9/11, 
never distinguishes between the two 
worlds that exist within the U.S. and 
within the Muslim world. He views it as 
a clash between two civilizations. It 



I wonder how many know anything 
about the protest in front of the Washing- 
ton Post that was part of a campaign for 
fairness in the media, launched by Black 
Voices for Peace in November. They are 
targeting the Washington Post and other 
media outlets who have not been balanced 
and accurate in their reporting on the par- 
ticipation of Black and other people of 
color in anti-war activities. 

Supporter 

Chicago 

*** 

A vital handmaiden in the Bush admin- 
istration's march to power is the media. 
Freedom of the press, written and elec- 
tronic, is in serious jeopardy following the 
assimilation of the new media into con- 
glomerate empires such as Time-Wamer 
and Disney, who have much more interest 
in profits than in news reporting. Much of 
the media openly supports the adminis- 
tration and censors unfavorable govern- 
ment criticism. Examples abound but one 
of the clearest examples is the failure of 
the media to widely report the anti-war 
demonstration by more than 100,000 in 
Washington, D.C. in October. 

Retired journalist 
Detroit 

To paraphrase Lenin, newspapers like 
N&L are like giant bellows that will 
transform the "sparks" produced by the 
corrupt, decrepit capitalist system into a 
fiery conflagration that will consume cap- 
italism. 

Ex-postal worker 
Battle Creek 

• 

ECUADOR'S NEW PRESIDENT 

Lucio Gutierrez’s campaign for the run- 
off election which he won in November was 
a disappointment for many on the Left. His 
first act was to travel to Miami and Wash- 
ington to assure the business and banking 
communities they had nothing to fear from 
his presidency. He has distanced himself 
from the two activist grassroots parties 
that officially endorsed him and, instead of 
proposing concrete programs, has spoken 
only in abstractions, saying he is against 
corruption and for democracy. The mere 
attempt to eliminate the more blatant cor- 
rupt practices of government and industry 
that are rampant here will speak neither 
to the basic causes of poverty nor to the 


READERS' 


masses' passion for an end to their misery 
and exploitation. 

Correspondent 

Ecuador 

• 

ON FUNDAMENTALISM 

When the Islamic fundamentalists won 
elections in certain areas of Pakistan, the 
first thing they did was sexually segre- 
gate the educational system. Within all 
fundamentalisms is the idea that women 
are less than human. Yet they are terri- 
fied that these less-than-human people 
will prove the opposite. It reminds me of 
the way slaves were considered so inferi- 
or that they couldn't learn, yet the South 
had laws forbidding them from learning 
to read and punished whites who helped 
them. 

Feminist historian 
Tennessee 

*** 

The fundamentalist Right is saying 
men's masculinity is being threatened, 
but never explains what that means. 
They are also threatened by lesbian 
mothers who, according to them, can't 
teach a boy what it means to be a man. 
The way this "masculinity thing" is being 
paraded around by the Right needs to be 
analyzed. 

Artemis 

Memphis 


THE NOVEMBER ELECTIONS 

Some of us here in Maine are giving 
serious consideration to secession, either 
forming a separate nation or hooking up 
with Quebec or New Brunswick. Howev- 
er, we are still part of the U.S. where 
Jonathan Garter ran' as a Green for 
Governor and garnered almost 10% of 
the vote. His was the first candidacy 
under Maine's "Clean Election" law; that 
is, the voters paid for it. He had run 
before without any money but always got 
only about 1%. 

Observer 

Maine 

*** 

It was a shock when two Michigan 
counties (including Detroit) failed to pass 
a proposal on "Arts, Parks and Kids" that 
would have provided funds for museums, 
parks and cultural institutions. Perhaps 
enough people did not vote; some said 
they felt the election would make very lit- 
tle difference. Or maybe homeowners 
were reacting to the doubling of home 
insurance rates, said to be a result of the 
huge drain on insurance companies after 
September 11, by refusing to vote for 
funding. 

Susan Van Gelder 
Detroit 


U.S. actions are fueling the popularity 
of fundamentalism from Southeast Asia 
to Africa. It was the same during the 
Iranian Revolution in 1979 when the U.S. 
attacked Iranians in general, making it 
hard for some to be against Khomeini. At 
that time many leftists, even in Iran, 
were slow to condemn Khomeini and that 
hesitation helped him to consolidate his 
power and turn against them. 

Iranian exile 
Hayward, Cal. 

*** 

The Christian Right has been going all 
out to support the Israeli Right. The idea 
that the two ultra-conservative groups 
are serious about their ideas is not to be 
laughed at. Jerry Falwell does have 
Bush's ear and can mobilize his support- 
ers to promote their agenda. Their ideas 
have a huge impact on domestic and for- 
eign policy, especially Israel's policy. 

Anti-all-fundamentalisms 

Chicago 


WOMEN'S 

LIBERATION 

ASA 

LIFE AND 

DEATH 

QUESTION 


"POPULAR FRONT" 

Some young people have a "popular 
front" stance, where they think it is OK 
to forget about history and philosophy as 
long as they can get everyone to unite 
against globalization. I saw one example 
of this at a slide show by a radical artist 
named Eric Drooker. In the discussion 
one young woman asked him how the 
anti-globalization movement could go 
forward. He suggested taking the "best 
aspects" of Trotsky, Mao, and Stalin— 
without mentioning the problems with 
any of them. He thought you could forget 
about actual history and just unite. 

People are becoming more pragmatic. 
They make an abstraction of theory arid 
don't deal with their own experiences at 
work, at home, or in their daily lives. 

Young radical 
Chicago 


HOW TO FIGHT? 

What we're up against in this country 
today is really intense. Those who strug- 
gled in the '60s and '70s are either dead 
or in prison. The police are getting so bad 
I feel they're going to either shoot me or 
put me in prison. Young folks and people 
of color know what we have to fight but 
don't know how to do it. 

Tiger 
Oakland, Cal. 



We have always known that women's 
control over our own bodies is a life-and- 
death issue. But it has been framed as a 
peripheral pleasure issue— sexual free- 
dom or choice— when it is really about life 
and death. The question of AIDS empha- 
sizes that, as your column on rape and 
AIDS during war (November N&L) 
makes clear. 

Black Christian feminist 
Tennessee 

*** 

I found the articles about RAWA and 
the use of rape by the military to be dis- 
turbing and absolutely necessary to know 
about. This information should be more 
widely circulated among the public. 
Thank you for what you are doing on that. 

Women's Liberationist 
Chicago 

*** 

The women's movement was able to 
make sexism ideologically unacceptable 
in most circles for a while. You had to at 
least pretend not to be sexist. Now an 
awful backward step is showing up. Sex- 
ism is so much with us again that Bush 
can make jokes about how he makes his 
wife sweep the porch and it's considered 
acceptable ideology. 

Disgusted male 
Mid-South 


SUPPORT ACHEH! 

Readers who have been following the 
independence struggle in Acheh, Indone- 
sia, are urged to send letters to the U.S. 
and Indonesian governments at this cru- 
cial time. Indonesia has stepped up its 
killing of civilians and is bombing sus- 
pected rebel areas. It now theatens to 
"close down" the entire province if the 
guerrilla resistance (GAM) does not 
agree to a "peace agreement" by Dec. 9. 
GAM celebrated its 26th anniversary 
Dec. 4, and vowed to keep up the struggle 
for independence. Jakarta has offered 
only "special autonomy." GAM is in con- 
tact with other separatist movements in 
Indonesia such as the Free Papua Move- 
ment and rebels calling for a South 
Moluccan Republic. 

In Acheh the body of Musliadi, age 26, 
leader of the West Acheh Student and 
Youth Action Coalition, was found on 
Dec. 4, killed like so many others because 
of his! activities against human rights vio- 
lations in Acheh. An economics student, 
he had been detained by security forces 
on Nov. 30. To send letters of protest, con- 
tact Achech Center at intemationalaf- 
fairs@siraaceh.org, or IHRN at 
Kurt@indonesionetwork.org. 

Aeheh Supporter 
New York 
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Capitalism is an irrational, anti- 
human system. There are many ways 
that have been put forward to meet its 
challenge— not just state socialism but 
anarcho-socialism and other forms that 
explore how to meet our needs. We 
deserve to have our needs met in a ratio- 
nal way. Just imagine how the questions 
of technology would change in a human- 
ist society. Just imagine what we could do 
with our time if it were more rational. 

Eco-socialist 

California 

*** 

In my job as an accountant, I see the 
system as a kind of psychotic who every 
three months has to meet certain numer- 
ical goals. The corporations work for their 
own survival based on those numbers. 
Nothing else matters. The quarter sys- 
tem is maddeningly crazy. 

Accountant 

California 

*** 

I am fed up with Bush's complaints 
and disagreements about Kyoto. If he 
thinks those accords will destroy the 
business economy, he is sadly mistaken. 
If Kyoto is not agreed to, it is the effects 
of global warming that will destroy most 
business opportunities. Maybe the Cana- 
dian dollar will exceed the U.S's if Kyoto 
is ratified here and not in the U.S. It's up 
to Bush whether America the "beautiful" 
survives global warming. 

Fed up 
Canada 

• 

IMPEACH BUSH 
AND CHENEY 

I would like to see a movement to 
impeach President Bush and Vice Presi- 
dent Dick Cheney, along with our entire 
Senate and House for not upholding their 
oaths of office to protect our Constitution. 
What else would you call it when such a 
subversive act as the PATRIOT act— that 
actively attacks at least five of our consti- 
tutional amendments— was passed with- 
out most of our representatives even 


reading it? I call it high treason when a 
political agenda is put above our constitu- 
tional rights. 

M.T.C. 
Lincoln, Neb. 

*** 

We all knew the Bush administration 
didn't want to have any independent 
inquiry into the "failures of intelligence" 
that led to the September 11 disaster. But 
it really took more than gall to appoint a 
war criminal like Henry Kissinger to do 
the investigating! This is a man known 
for massive deceptions about everything 
from the "secret bombing" of Cambodia 
and Laos to his role in Chile, and on and 
on. There are so many places that would 
like to put him on trial that he is known 
to get legal advice before he travels any- 
where these days. His appointment by 
Bush adds one more "crime" to Bush's 
record. 

Outraged 

Pennsylvania 

• 

FREEING JOSE SOLIS 

It was great to learn from ProLibertad 
that Professor Jose Solis Jordan complet- 
ed his sentence on Nov. 21 and is no 

longer a 

political 
prisoner. 

. He should 

k never have 

mjkA served a 

SBr day. 

Sg® What is 

little 
JHjf known is 

• JlBi that it was 

| ___ 4HHT _ py ' the 51 

month sen- 
tence given to Prof. Solis that gave Presi- 
dent Clinton a standard by which to offer 
clemency to the 16 Puerto Rican indepen- 
dentistas who had been given even more 
outrageously long sentences. Solis also 
went to prison in a different era. The 
Bush administration is now creating con- 
ditions by which many more innocent 
people could end up in prison for their 
political opinions as Solis was. We should 
honor him for the way he faced injustice 
with dignity and courage. 

Gerard Emmett 
Chicago 


WHO OWNS THE WATER? 

I read the article on "Who owns water 
in 'new' South Africa" (October N&L) 
with great interest. It recalled my days 
growing up in Mississippi with no run- 
ning water. People often saved rain 
water from the gutter, which resulted in 
an epidemic of rheumatic fever and 
irregular t-cell counts. You know what 
others are going through when you have 
gone through it yourself. Ours is truly 
one world. 

Black working woman 
Los Angeles 

• 

BELAFONTE VS. POWELL 

Harry Belafonte said publicly what is 
taken as a given in the African-Ameri- 
can community, when he called Colin 
Powell "a house slave," although others 
might have used a different word. 

Belafonte was bom in 1927 in Harlem 
but spent most of his young life in 
Jamaica. Powell was bom in New York 
City too, of Jamaican descent. Both men 
served in the armed forces— Belafonte in 
the Navy and Powell in the Army. But it 
was not the rivalry that exists between 
those two branches, or the difference in 
their ages that accounts for Belafonte's 
view of Powell. It could be because they 
were both of Jamaican descent. I think 
big brother Belafonte was calling on lit- 
tle brother Powell to stop being used by 
George W. and his cabinet. Too much dis- 
respect has been brought to bear by 
them on the Black male already. I side 
with Harry Belafonte. 

Nouveau Doussaint 
Chicago 

• ' 

PHILOSOPHIC DIALOGUE 

The review of Joel Kovel's book, The 
Enemy of Nature: The End of Capital- 
ism or the End of the World (November 
N&L) was one of the most intriguing 
contributions to Philosophic Dialogue 
that N&L has printed. Joe Swoboda's 
view of the book is from two directions: 
1) his belief that Marx's works are ripe 
for an ecological interpretation and 2) 
his hope that this book might provide a 
needed philosophic vision for the green 
movement of which he is a part. He con- 
cludes that Kovel's vision is grounded in 
Marx’s humanist philosophy but is 


weak in developing Marx’s dialectical 
vision of subjects of revolt fighting for 
freedom. What I liked best was Swobo- 
da’s call for a dialogue between Kovel, 
N&L, and social ecologists. 

Mary Jo Grey 
Chicago 

*** 

I thought the reviewer gave Kovel's 
book The Enemy of Nature more credit 
than he deserves when he says that 
Kovel projects a need for a philosophy of 
revolution. I don't think that was central 
to his vision of eco-socialism. 

Critic 

Oakland, Cal 

*** 

Only through new human relations 
can philosophy fully uncover the power 
of mediation and open up an objective 
view of nature. Kovel's new book opens 
many avenues for discussion of the 
dialectic as central to liberation. 

R.B. 

California 

• 

TECHNOLOGY AND THE 
DOCKWORKERS 

The discussion of technology in the 
November N&L Lead gets to the crux of 
the problem when it says capital increas- 
ingly endows material forces with intel- 
lectual powers while reducing human 
beings to a material force. That's not an 
issue the dockworkers have addressed so 
far. They are concerned about who is 
going to get the remaining jobs. Mean- 
while, technology is redefining the mind 
as something that computes and crunch- 
es numbers. The people who are dis- 
placed need to ask what that means. 

Concerned 
Bay Area 

*** 

Some people, like my dad, whose 
brother is a boss on the docks, look at the 
dockworkers' union and workers in gen- 
eral as greedy people trying to get more 
and more money for less and less work. 
Actually, that sounds more to me like the 
bosses. But money isn't even the issue for 
these workers. The issue is having con- 
trol over their own labor. 

Youth activist 
Memphis 
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America's courts are the machinery of injustice! 


the crime. 

Law enforcement often rejects scientific methods 
because the prosecutor simply has to convince the jury 
that the witness is telling the truth to get a conviction. 

We wouldn't tolerate the error rate in other aspects of 
life that we tolerate in Criminal Justice, Bright said. 
But the public is partially responsible for the extraordi- 
nary mistakes made by law enforcement. The culture of 
the prosecutor’s office demands convictions, not truth. 
The "public" expects this and elects this. 

Musician, songwriter, playwright and novelist, Steve 
Earle spelled it out in a recent interview at Salon.com. 
Said Earle, "[It’s] the politics of fear. People go to law 
school in order to become prosecutors. ..to become dis- 
trict attorneys.. .to become attorney general. ...to become 
governor. First you scare the f... out of everybody... then 
offer them a solution... .No one’s ever been able to prove 
...any correlation between the Death Penalty and any 
deterrence of violent crime." 

According to Bright, Justice is the branch of govern- 


New attacks on Angola 3, and new support 


Angola, La.— State Penitentiary administrators 
are tightening the screws on former Black Panthers 
Albert Woodfox and Herman Wallace, two of the Angola 
3, who will be entering their 31st year of solitary con- 
finement. Guards recently raided the cells of Woodfox, 
Wallace and their friend Kenny Zulu Whitmore. It is 
not clear what was being sought, but 
some legal papers, historical photos rele- 
vant to their case, and Angola 3 informa- 
tion were taken on the basis of being 
racist and gang-related. 

Prison officials seem intent on sabotag- 
ing the ACLU civil rights lawsuit filed 
against them by using false charges to 
make the two appear to be dangerous men 
who must be kept in solitary forever. 

However, Wallace has no record of these 
kinds of offenses and it seems highly sus- 
picious that suddenly, at age 61, with a 
federal lawsuit pending that threatens 
prison officials, they are finding contraband in his cell, 
while he is living in the highest security part of the 
prison where such material is practically inaccessible. 

This harassment comes at a time of stepped up activ- 
ity by the Angola 3 legal team on two fronts. The first is 
a civil suit based on the cruel and unusual punishment 
clause of the Eighth Amendment, filed by the ACLU of 
Louisiana, which is working its way up through the 
courts. The second is a challenge to the wrongful con- 
viction of Woodfox and Wallace for the 1972 murder of 
prison guard Brent Miller. Woodfox's new post convic- 
tion appeal, which includes substantial new exculpato- 
ry information, was filed last month. 



Plan Colombia, human rights and death squads 


ment least affected by the Civil Rights Movement. In 
some southern states when the court opens it "looks like 
a slave ship just came in," with so many Black defen- 
dants. In Greene County, Ga. Bright saw a court that 
heard 114 cases in one day. The public ("poor") lawyer 
defended 95 men whose cases he didn’t know. 

Illinois prosecutors extracted tears from crime vic- 
tims’ families to put pressure on Ryan not to commute 
death sentences to "life;" as though killing the innocent 
-or the guilty-helps those who lost loved ones. Once the 
guilty are caught, said Bright, the public safety is 
served-no need to kill. Capturing the Washington area 
snipers removed their threat, he said. 

The Governor’s Commission dealt with most of the 
factors that compromise justice. But people require a 
new kind of relationship to government. Otherwise, our 
culture will deny prosecutorial mistakes; innocent peo- 
ple will be incarcerated and killed on tax-bought gur- 
neys "in our name." 

—January 


Among the evidence are signed statements by two of 
the three living prosecution witnesses, recanting their 
testimony. Before Miller's death, the two men were suc- 
cessfully challenging the wretched conditions at Ango- 
la, which was one of the most notoriously violent pris- 
ons in the world. Prison officials falsely accused Wood- 
fox and Wallace in order to stop their pris- 
oner organizing. 

Since Woodfox's second trial and re-con- 
viction in 1998, in Brent Miller's home- 
town, public attention to the case has 
| increased. The National Coalition to Free 
the Angola 3 formed, with chapters in sev- 
eral cities across the U.S., and one in 
Europe. A pro bono legal and investigative 
team led by Oakland, California-based 
attorney Scott Fleming, took on Woodfox 
and Wallace's case. Anita Roddick, the 
founder of the British cosmetics giant The 
Body Shop, recently visited Woodfox and 
Wallace at Angola and sponsored the pub- 
lication of full back-page advertisements about the 
Angola 3*in Mother Jones and The Nation. 

Meanwhile the third and only free member of the 
Angola 3, Robert King Wilkerson, continues his tireless 
crusade across the United States and Europe, speaking 
out on behalf of his two comrades. He was released in 
February, 2001 after an appeals court found that the 
sole evidence used to convict him, the eyewitness testi- 
mony of another inmate, was not credible. 

For more information, visit www.angola3.org and 
www.anitaroddick.org. 

—Scott Fleming and Beth Shaw 



Chicago — Recently the Campaign to End the Death 
Penalty (CEDP) held its national conference here; 
Northwestern University Law School hosted a celebra- 
tion of Death Row exonerations and a Center on Wrong- 
ful Convictions (CWC) benefit dinner featuring wrong- 
fully arrested Brenton Butler; and "Resistance to 
Repression" took place at Kent College of Law. These 
expositions of the clay feet of American justice were 
aided by the 85 recommendations of Illinois Gov. George 
Ryan’s Commission on Capital Punishment. Stephen 
Bright, director of the Southern Center for Human 
Rights and keynote speaker at the CEDP conference 
and Ryan, speaking at NU, referred to the recommen- 
dations, which apply to all criminal cases. 

The first, the "tunnel vision" recommendation, reads, 
"After a suspect has been identified, the police should 
continue to pursue all reasonable lines of inquiry, 
whether these point towards or away from the suspect." 
Once prosecutors get a theory of a case, they fail to fol- 
low other leads. Rolando Cruz, the Ford Heights Four, 
Anthony Porter, suspects in the Central Park Jogger 
case, Butler and the West Memphis 3 satisfied theories 
that blinded law enforcement to other possibilities. 

Prosecutors work hard to support their theories, 
withholding as much (or more) from the defense as the 
law allows. Our culture requires this adversarial mind- 
set. But it had a heart-rending result in Chicago during 
Death Row clemency hearings when victims’ families 
re-exposed grief and sadness. However, justice adminis- 
tered during the anguish of loss might as well be fron- 
tier justice-swift and unsure. Instead, criminal justice 
should be dispassionate in order to arrive at the truth. 

Rob Warden of CWC says, "This has been the year of 
the false confession." Confessions coerced by psycholog- 
ical and/or physical torture, or even fabricated by law 
enforcement were a factor in some convictions. The 
Commission devoted 12% of its recommendations to 
interrogation, taping, funding and training to improve 
suspect interrogation and how it is legally interpreted. 
Butler’s case stands out. He is a 15-year-old whom 
police brutalized when a grieving husband identified 
him. The Academy-Award winning documentary, "Mur- 
der on a Sunday Morning," tells the story. 

And impeachable witnesses, such as jailhouse snitch- 
es or people whose charges and sentences were mitigat- 
ed i» return for lying in court, can convince juries. Some 
eyewitnesses are sincere, but human fallibility 
impeaches them. Gary Wells of Iowa State University, 
an expert in this field insists on two basic techniques: 

1) Double-blind testing, that is, the person asking the 
questions does not know which is the suspect. 

2) The witness must be presented with suspects one 
by one. To each individual he must say "yes" or "no" 
before going to the next, because in a "lineup" the wit- 
ness feels compelled to choose and will finger the indi- 
vidual who looks most like the person he saw commit 


BLACK/RED VIEW 


(Continued from page 1) 

revelation is old history for many African Americans. It 
was precisely this type of police brutality that caused 
Huey Newton and Bobby Seale in 1966 to organize the 
Black Panthers as a means of self defense. 

The history of Oakland police's racist relationship 
with African Americans lingers on, while Jerry Brown, 
the present mayor of Oakland, is under pressure to end 
the rising rate of unsolved homicides. Brown moved to 
relieve this pressure by placing two propositions on the 
November ballot. The first would let Oakland hire a 
hundred more police officers and the second would let 
the city pay them by new tax assessments, such as an 
increase in parking fees, a surcharge on utilities and an 
increase in hotel taxes. Voters accepted the first propo- 
sition and rejected the others. 

RACE AND CLASS IN OAKLAND 

Mayor Brown got his police officers, but not the 
money to pay them. His dilemma is not an accident, but 
a manifestation of race and class divisions in Oakland. 
According to the voting record, the majority of whites, 
living in upscale neighborhoods in the Oakland hills, 
voted for the employment of more police officers and 
against the taxes to pay them. African-American voters 
living in the flatlands voted against both hiring more 
police officers and creating new taxes to pay them. 

Mayor Brown has attempted to shift his political 
dilemma away from the race and class antagonisms in 
Oakland by saying that most of the recent homicides 
are committed by parolees. He claims that California's 
Parole Board has a policy of giving parolees a few hun- 
dred dollars and a bus ticket to Oakland. Therefore, he 
convinced his friends in the State Legislature to send 
more parole officers to Oakland. By doing this, Brown 
appears to be humane and rational. In reality he does 
the opposite. Parole officers don't solve homicide cases. 
They are given the power to arbitrarily arrest parolees 
without any "interference" from courts or lawyers. 

Some say the murders are connected to the sale of 
drugs, others say gang warfare, or a family feud. The 
police say nothing. Whatever the reason, they're 
inescapably related to the alienating conditions in Oak- 
land's two African-American communities. The present 
economic downturn comes after the social safety net of 
the welfare state has been removed. When hard times 
come the problems of the poor are invisible and the only 
solution politicians propose is putting more African 
Americans under the criminal justice system. 


The Colombian government and armed forces have 
failed to meet any of the human rights conditions 
imposed by U.S. law in order to obtain military aid, and 
have seriously undermined crucial investigations of 
major human rights cases, according to a Human 
Rights Watch report released on Nov. 8. 

The report titled "A Wrong Turn: The Record of the 
Colombian Attorney General’s Office," documents the 
failure of progress on critical human rights cases by the 
Colombian Attorney General Luis Camilo Osorio. Dur- 
ing his 15 months as Attorney General, at least nine 
prosecutors and investigators working on important 
human rights cases were fired and 15 others were 
forced to resign or pressured to do so. 

"Colombia’s struggle to uphold the rule of law begins 
with its Attorney General," said Jos6 Miguel Vivanco, 
Executive Director of the America’s Division at Human 
Rights Watch. Since July 2001, when Attorney General 
Osorio took office, "five Colombian prosecutors and 
investigators have been killed in the line of duty," 
Vivanco continued. "Colombian prosecutors risk their 
lives to uphold the rule of law, they shouldn’t have to 
risk their jobs too." 

"To claim that Colombia has met human rights con- 
ditions makes a mockery of the law," said Eric Olson, 
the Americas Advocacy Director of Amnesty Interna- 
tional. Amnesty International, Human Rights Watch 
and the Washington Office on Latin America all 
denounced the human rights certification made on 
Sept. 9 by U.S. Deputy Secretary of State Richard 
Armitage. The certification released another $70 mil- 
lion to the Colombian military, which has one of the 
worst human rights records in the Western hemisphere. 

Serious shifts in U.S. involvement under Plan Colom- 
bia have taken place since the U.S. declared its inter- 
national War on Terrorism. On Feb. 20, 2002, under 
pressure from the U.S., then President Andres Pas- 
trana declared an end to peace negotiations with the 
FARC and ordered an invasion of the 16,000 square 
mile area in Colombia’s South that had been given to 
the FARC as part of the peace dialogues. Rather than 
give the 48 hours agreed upon by the government and 
the FARC, Pastrana on Feb. 21 gave guerrillas and 
innocent civilians less than three hours to evacuate. 

Soon after, Bush signed an anti-terrorist package 
allowing military aid under Plan Colombia to be used 
directly against the Colombian insurgents. This shift 
was strongly supported by then President-Elect Uribe. 

In August, President Uribe decided a state of emer- 


gency, allowing the government to impose extended cur- 
fews, censoring the news media and proposing a mil- 
lion-strong civilian police force and bounties for the cap- 
turing of FARC and ELN leaders. The Colombian gov- 
ernment formally entered the International Criminal 
Court allowing for atrocities by guerrillas, paramili- 
taries, drug traffickers or military personnel to be 
judged and punished by this independent tribunal. 
Only days after, U.S. Undersecretary of State for Public 
Affairs Marc Grossman asked Uribe to sign a document 
shielding U.S. military trainers from prosecution by the 
court for human rights abuses. 

Uribe was obliged to sign, or U.S. military aid would 
have been cut off according to the legislation signed by 
Bush. The U.S. government is participating in the esca- 
lating conflict in Colombia. Turning a blind eye will 
result in increased violence and undermine those who 
have dedicated themselves to peace and justice. 

— Raquel 

* * * 


Chicago — Luis Adolpho Cardona, a Colombian 
trade unionist seeking refiige in the U.S. because of an 
attempt on his life in his home country, visited Chicago 
in November. Luis is enrolled in an AFL-CIO program 
to train international union activists and came to 
Chicago as part of a campaign to draw attention to the 
Coca-Cola Company's use of paramilitary forces as pri- 
vate security in its Colombian operations. 

Luis told the story of management's harassing the 
union at the Coca-Cola bottling plant at which he was a 
worker and union member. This climaxed in December 
of last year with paramilitary death squads assassinat- 
ing the plant's union leader. Luis escaped after being 
kidnapped and fled the country amid death threats. He 
was forced to leave bis family behind in Colombia. 

"Companies are carrying out a policy of exterminat- 
ing trade union leadership and leaders of social move- 
ments," Luis said. "It's well known that the paramili- 
taries are another arm of the government." 

Luis described efforts to publicize the collusion 
between Coca-Cola and the paramilitaries, including an 
international series of public hearings to shed light on 
the relationship. He was also enthusiastic about a deci- 
sion made at the University, of California Berkeley 
under pressure from student activists to stop serving 
Coke on the campus Until the problem is solved. 

—Kevin Michaels 
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Activists support Shoshone at Yucca Mountain 


Las Vegas— About 5,000 activists camped out near 
Yucca Mountain between Oct. 5 and 15 for the Action 
for Nuclear Abolition Nonviolent Direct Action Camp, 
including anti-war, anti-nuke and environmental jus- 
tice activists. Participants included Shoshone and other 
Native Americans, Chicanos, African-Americans and 
Asians. They oppose plans to store nuclear waste at 
Yucca Mountain. 

The campsite was the Nevada Test Site Peace Camp. 

Environmental justice 
peace demonstration 

Memphis, Tenn. —Over 35 people participated in 
a demonstration last month in front of the Memphis 
Defense Depot. Activists from several states gathered - 
in a peace rally to link the hazards of weapons of mass 
destruction used in foreign wars to environmental 
health concerns of the community of South Memphis. 
Special attention was given to the relationship between 
a possible U.S. attack on Iraq and the domestic terror- 
ism by the U.S. government fostered on American com- 
munities near federal military facilities. 

Many people think that the effects of a war only start 
when the bomb is dropped. But the toll of weapons of 
mass destruction has been adding up for over 50 years 
along the nuclear chain within the U.S. Earlier this 
year at a "Bands against Bombs" rally, the theme of a 
speech I gave was "Follow That Bomb." Shortly after, 
Voices in the Wilderness formed partnerships with 
communities affected by pollution generated by mili- 
tary facilities to start a peace tour that actually fol- 
lowed that bomb. They visited sites throughout the 
U.S. to follow up on the health effects of the mining 
operations, laboratory facilities, storage and distribu- 
tion, and testing at federal facilities and federally con- 
tracted corporations. 

Many people drove by our demonstration, most 
showing approval and some disgust. One driver slowed 
down to carefully read the signs of the protesters. As he 
came to the end of the line of people he shook his head, 
shouted obscenities, and put up his middle finger. 
Shortly after, another car passed. This time a passen- 
ger about eight years old read the signs, and threw up 
his fist in the sign of Black liberation with his mother 
smiling approval. 

At the end of the demonstration, people gathered to 
hear speakers from Defense Depot Memphis, Tenn.— 
Concerned Citizens Committee, Youth Terminating 
Pollution, and the Mirror of Truth Tour, whose words 
connected all communities. I spoke about the nuclear 
fallout that starts long before the bomb is dropped. 
There were leaking nuclear warhead missiles stored at 
the Defense Depot. In the process of cleanup, one of 
those missiles was misplaced, but the Department of 
Defense and Department of Energy signed off that all 
the weapons were accounted for. 

I spoke of how the contaminated air in South Mem- 
phis rolls on. The contaminated water table is seeping 
into the Memphis Sands Aquifer, the source of our 
drinking water. There are not any invisible walls to 
separate socio-economic classes, races, ethnicity, or 
gender when pollution enters the atmosphere. It sim- 
ply does not discriminate. Being a vegetarian won't 
keep you safe because the food chain, the soil and water 
are connected. 

Think about my community. Take a deep breath. 
Just think that could be the breath of death. That is the 
type of terror that this community has been living with 
for over 50 years. War does not start where the bomb 
drops. It starts somewhere close to where you are. 

— Marquita 
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Yucca Mountain used to be part of the Western 
Shoshone Native Americans' land and was taken from 
them for nuclear waste disposal. We want someone to 
listen to this community and understand that the 
mountain can't hold this kind of waste while sitting on 
an earthquake fault. 

Shoshone tribes are dying out. About 90 people live 
in the area and the government claims no one lives 
where they test the bombs. 

That is an insignificant 
number of people to the U.S. 
government. They have 
destroyed the native plants 
that the people use. 

The transportation route 
for the nuclear fuel rods will 
mean that all of us will be 
affected. They will come on 
trains and highways 
throughout the U.S. 

Environmental activists 
representing the four colors 
of humanity traveled from 
the four directions of the 
continent to stand together 
against the nuclear policies 
that have terrorized our communities and threatened 
the lives of our children and families. We made the 
point that nuclear facilities in South Carolina, Wash- 
ington, New Mexico and Nevada, a chemical plant in 
Mississippi, and the Defense Depot in Memphis, Tenn., 
have caused cancer, birth defects, reproductive illness- 
es, and skin disorders in the surrounding communities. 

From Aug. 9 to Oct. 11, a group of 25 took part in the 
Family Spirit Walk. They walked over 800 miles from 
near Los Alamos, N.M., through dozens of indigenous 
communities affected by the nuclear chain, to the 


Nevada nuclear test site. As they were walking, people 
joined in each day, so hundreds participated. On Oct. 12, 
thousands of people walked through the gate of the Test 
Site, ground belonging to the Shoshone people, where 
828 full-scale nuclear bombs have been exploded. We 
were walking on highly contaminated ground. It's not 
chained off because they want us to think it's OK. 

Ninety people were arrested for going up on Yucca 
Mountain. The jail only 
holds 30 people, so they 
couldn't hold them for too 
long. As people continued to 
demonstrate, they put them 
in open pens. If you didn't 
J tell them your name and 
.§ where you live, they held 
5 you even though it is 
S against the law to do so. 

1 There was constant 
J: harassment at the camp 
g from the Sheriff's Depart- 
a ment, and the Health 
4 Department kept coming to 
1 check the kitchen and the 
^ food. 

One night there was a con- 
cert with different groups from San Francisco. Youth 
came from all over for the concert and to support the 
Shoshone people. It reminded me of the 1960s, when 
civil rights movement people joined hands. Here we 
were about health, from all over the country, showing 
we all had the same problems if we don't do something 
about the nuclear chain. 

It was the first time I was involved in a demonstra- 
tion that large since the 1960s and I was so pleased to 
see the youth involved. Some were college students, and 
some had worked on nuclear issues for years. 

—Doris Bradshaw 



EDITORIAL 


Bush's war drive imperils U.S. 


(Continued from page 1) 

only the Bush administration, but also reactionaries 
like Saddam Hussein and the terrorist threat posed by 
religious fundamentalism. Unless the anti-war move- 
ment openly addresses the continuing threat posed by 
forces like A1 Qaeda, it will not be able to convince peo- 
ple in this countiy that Bush's policies are not geared to 
protect us. 

Just as the administration failed to anticipate 
the attacks of September 11 —in large part because 
it spent more time spying on domestic opponents 
than seriously pursuing Osama bin Laden— so the 
rulers cannot be entrusted with the job of pro- 
tecting us from further terrorist attacks. The 
truth is that Bush's national security state is 
aimed not so much against overseas terrorists as 
against potential forces of opposition inside the 
U.S. 

Despite the present grim outlook, forces are emerging 
to challenge the administration's plans. The revolution- 
aiy spirit of Blacks and women in America, tempered in 
mass actions to gain rights through both the Women's 
Liberation and Civil Rights movements, is sure to force- 
fully resist efforts to roll back the rights won with much 
determination. They will be allied with youth, whose 
natural idealism is reflected in their organizing to elim- 


•Rabbit-Proof Fence' 

This Australian film directed by Philip Noyce is set in 
Western Australia, 1931. Three young mixed-race Abo- 
rigine girls, Molly, Grade and Daisy, (Everlyn Sampi, 
Laura Monaghan, Tianna Sansbury) are taken away by 
force from their people, the Jigalong mob, and trans- 
ported 1,200 miles to a government camp at Moore 
River. Mr. Neville (Kenneth Branagh), Chief Protector 
of Aborigines, has legal powers to remove "half-caste” 
children from their Aborigine families. 

The children are selected by skin color: lighter ones 
will be sent to regular schools; darker ones, like these 
three, will remain at the camp, where their language 
and culture will be suppressed as they are trained in the 
ways of white Australian capitalist society, and pre- 
pared for a future as domestic servants. 

Molly, aged 14, is determined to escape, taking her 
younger sister and cousin with her. To reach home, they 
must trek across an immense expanse of'outback, fol- 
lowing the rabbit-proof fence that stretches right across 
Australia. 

Neville is convinced that he is helping the girls by 
bringing them into the modem world, whether they like 
it or not. He believes that their Aboriginal traits can be 
"bred out" in three generations, so that they will be 
absorbed into white society, culturally and genetically. 
The idea that they should have a say in their own lives 
never enters his thinking. The Aborigines, who resist 
this social engineering, call him "Mr. Devil." 

This is a real-life escape story, told in a film of sparse 
dialog and vast open landscapes. At the end, the real 
Molly and Daisy appear, and we learn that they did suc- 
ceed in keeping their identity and culture. The policy 
under which they were taken away continued until 
1970. The children who were taken away are known as 
the "lost generation." 

—Richard Bunting 


inate sweatshops, to protest the drive to war on Iraq, to 
support union drives, and to demonstrate against the 
drive for capitalist globalization. 

Youth have also been in the forefront of environmen- 
tal protection actions, which are sure to be assailed 
after the midterm elections as the administration 
moves to expand forest logging, reduce restrictions on 
utility industry pollution and permit oil drilling off the 
coast of Florida and in the Alaskan Arctic. 

Most crucial will be the opposition to regimentation 
by labor. This is demonstrated in actions by workers 
against exploitation, unsafe conditions, the dehuman- 
ization of the production line and the betrayals by then- 
labor bureaucracies. Worker responses to farther 
oppression planned by the administration can possibly 
unleash their creative potentials to remove the chains 
of bondage planned for them. 

SNOOPING NOT TAKEN LIGHTLY 


In this process workers can develop the kind of think- 
ing that will inspire them to go beyond what they are 
against to what they are for, which of necessity will 
include the elements for the creation of a new human 
society. Evidence of the fear and revulsion by the Amer- 
ican people of police-state trappings was reflected in 
widespread opposition to the earlier effort to create a 
federal snoop force of postal employees and other gov- 
ernment workers. This opposition quickly forced the 
administration to abandon its plan. 

However, the Total Information Awareness Agency, 
appropriately headed by convicted criminal John Point- 
dexter who consistently lied to Congress about his activ- 
ity in the illegal Iran-contra conspiracy, makes such 
crude and elementary surveillance unnecessary and 
obsolete. 

In this regard, it should be noted, as Martin Luther 
King Jr. declared two generations ago, that "everything 
Hitler did was 'legal,' while everything the Hungarian 
freedom fighters did in 1956 [in combating Russian 
totalitarianism] was 'illegal.'" The Bush administration 
will try to justify its restrictions on privacy and civil 
rights by evoking the need for "law and order" in the 
war against terrorism, but we must not allow it to get 
away with its effort to subjugate our most basic rights 
and liberties. 
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Masses inspire Lula's victory in Brazil 


(Continued from page 1) 

vision that over 52 million Brazilians have rallied 
around. 

Lula’s challenge to end hunger in four years is an 
honest reflection of what brought him to power. Some 
54 million people are classified as “poor” in Brazil, and 
another 30 million are “indigent” or destitute. Basic ser- 
vices that have been privatized since the early 1990s 
under neo-liberal restructuring have had a devastating 
impact on workers’ struggles to merely survive. The 
cost of electricity is up 368%, telephone service 3,700%, 
water 420%, and urban transportation in urban areas, 
where 80% of Brazilians live, 300%. 

Unemployment is up 50% in the past decade, but this 
figure only gives part of the story. In the cities fully 32% 
of Brazilians do not have a so-called real job. It’s esti- 
mated that the informal sector now employs as many 
people as private industry and government combined. 
In the greater Sao Paulo area 20%, of able bodied 
workers have no job whatsoever. 

This last number should ring a bell: it’s where 
Argentina’s unemployment rate stood right 
before the crash of December last year. 
Upwards of 70% of the population is now strug- 
gling by in the informal sector; goods change 
hands mainly by barter. The suffering has 
reached horrific proportions, and it is this that 
has to be understood if one is to grasp what is 
happening in Brazil. 

Nothing has been able to prevent the latest 
disaster: up to 14 children dying each week 
from hunger. The problem is worst in the north- 
east of the country, but the scope of it is not yet 
known. Teams of emergency workers are just 
beginning to make door-to-door searches in every 
neighborhood to find out how many there are who are 
too weak to get to a hospital or even to call for help. 

BRAZIL TO FOLLOW ARGENTINA? 

While Argentina’s economy has crumbled, Brazil 
stands on the precipice. And while the misery of the 
past decade in both countries is well enough known, 
there are still those who persist in denying that Lula’s 
election was in any way a result of it. Consider the eru- 
dite, well-paid scholar Kenneth Maxwell (Director of 
Latin American Studies at the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions and Foreign Affairs magazine) who wrote in The 
New York Review of Books (12/5/02) that “it is an exag- 
geration to say that the elections were a rejection of the 
‘Washington Consensus’ on economic development and 
the so-called ‘neo-liberal’ model, as many outsiders 
claim.” 

Far from it being an “exaggeration” of 
“outsiders,” this is what nearly every 
Brazilian, whether lower class, mid- 
dle class, or the sector of the ruling 
class that supports Lula, has been 
saying for the past six months 
about what the election repre- 
sents. 

A worker in the city of Caixas, 
where all the textile plants have been closed down over 
the past eight years, put it this way: 

“They have massacred our jobs and our commu- 
nities. The few who still have jobs are left to shoul- 
der too heavy a burden. Wages must be increased 
immediately, and public funds must go to creating 
a massive public works program. The bosses and 
their international banker friends can wait to be 
repaid. It’s our turn now. We the people have spo- 
ken. If they don’t like it, well, that’s just too bad.” 

This statement reveals very clearly that Lula was 
elected not just because of the “fear” of contagion from 
Argentina that investors and economists talk about. It’s 
rather because of a very hard, lived reality: Brazil has 
already gone too far down the same road. Is there time 
to pull back? Is there a way out? 

The answer to this question requires a careful look at 
three things: 1) Just what is the “vision” that Lula pro- 
jects today? 2) How seriously do the Brazilian masses 
believe in it? 3) What is the possibility of Lula actually 
succeeding? 

It must first be understood that the PT is not alone 
on the political landscape. While Lula won in 25 of 26 
states, PT governors won in only three of them. The out- 
going ruling party (PSDB) won seven, including two key 
states, Sao Paulo and Minas Gerais. Though the terrain 
is different in Venezuela under Hugo Chavez, Brazil- 
ians can look north and see an opportunist dragging a 
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polarized country to the brink of civil war. 

Within the PT, while approximately 30% of the party 
is composed of established tendencies that do not agree 
with much of the platform Lula ran on, he did put out a 
clear message. It was carefully scripted by himself, the 
president of the party Jose. Dirceu, and his running 
mate, textile tycoon Jose Alencar. 

In Lula’s own words, it goes like this: 

“The state of our economy does not depend on us 
alone, but on the whole world, and we’re seeing the 
problems afflicting all nations, problems that show 
the failure of cruel economic models. We see the 
problems in the U.S. economy, and the growing 
threat of war. But we’re open to a mutually respect- 
ful relationship. Unfortunately we depend on that 
volatile global capital, but this fact alone cannot 
immobilize us." 

Thus you have the new Lula: 
we accept the demands placed 
on us by the IMF (whose 
current scheme for Brazil 
extends to 2005, the third 
of Lula’s four years), yet 
we reject the notion that 
a more just distribution 
of wealth is not possi- 
ble. 

Jose Alencar (from 
the rightist Liberal 
Party, PL), who repre- 
sents that sector of the 
bourgeoisie who wants to 
reclaim a portion of the 
national wealth sold off to 
foreign investors, today 
refers to himself (only half jok- 
ingly) as being “to the Left” of Lula. 
He makes this claim because his party too is opposed to 
Brazil’s deep indebtedness to foreign investors. 

How did this play out in the campaign? Alencar was 
not quietly accepted. He was booed loudly at the few ral- 
lies he appeared at with Lula, including the victory 
rally, and it was common to see campaign stickers post- 
ed with his name cut out of them. 

PATIENCE, FOR NOW 

As for Lula, a consensus emerged that nothing would 
be done in the months prior to the election to jeopar 
dize his victory. This included calling a truce with the 
outgoing President Fernando Henrique Cardoso. The 
extent to which this truce was carried out, either 
explicitly or implicitly, is remarkable. 

The Landless Workers’ Movement (MST), for 
example, practically called a moratorium on land 
seizures in the past year. And when a piece of Cardoso’s 
son’s property was occupied in May of this year, Lula 
declared no illegal land takeovers would be permitted 
under his administration. Land reform must be pur- 
sued through a “positive, constructive” process, he 
said. So far, the MST has gone along with him. The uni- 
versity youth, too, have so far followed this path. 

The opposition within the PT let its displeasure with 
Lula be known, and yet also refrained from sowing too 
much discord within the ranks. A few lines from a state- 
ment from the O Trdbalho current reads: 

“Working people made clear that they want an 
end to this ‘economic model’ dictated by the IMF, 
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which provokes the bleeding of the nation in order 
to pay the foreign debt.. .It’s impossible to accept 
that those who were defeated Oct. 6 (in the first 
round) 1 would still push the country into disaster 
and chiaos. They were defeated exactly for having 
concocted, in 20 years, 13 accords with the IMF, all 
of which have led Brazil to its current dire situa- 
tion. ..It’s impossible to accept their dictates!” 

This is not the voice of a fanatical few. Nearly a third 
of the PT candidates elected to Congress Oct. 6 are from 
the left wing of the party. Nevertheless, as these new 
representatives threatened to meet a week prior to the 
Oct. 27 vote to decide how to move Lula leftward again, 
they relepted under pressure from Dirceu who asked 
them to hot place obstacles in the way of Lula’s victory. 

None of this story should be taken to suggest that the 
Left in Brazil will continue to toe Lula’s line; it was 
specifically followed only to insure his victory. There 
was even a popular refrain used to explain it: “Lulala, e 
depois luta ca,” or roughly, "Lula there (in power), and 
afterwar4s struggle here." 

That struggle, both as it will be waged against Lula 
as he moves to calm the ongoing rage against poverty, 
and with him as he attempts to enact an efffective cam- 
paign against hunger and start land reform, faces huge 
obstacles. 

ECONOMIC REALITIES 

To begjn with, the hammering that international 
investors meted out to Brazil in the months prior to the 
election, driven by their fear of an ex-lathe operator 
with no college degree rising to the highest office, puts 
Lula’s movement behind the eight ball. Due to foreign 
investors' actions, Brazil's currency, the real , has lost 
43% of its value against the dollar. 

Lula proposes to immediately form a new “Secretari- 
at of Social Emergency” to lead the effort to end hunger, 
but 95% of the budget for 2003 is already decided. The 
budget for this new department will thus have to come 
from donations. 

He proposes to offer tax breaks to small 
businesses to stimulate job growth. 
What the IMF plan calls for, howev- 
er, are tax increases, coupled with 
cuts in social programs. Guido 
Mantega, an economic advisor to 
Lula, states in no' uncertain 
terms that: “There is not the slight- 
est possibility of restructuring the 
debt.” Lula also stated this innumerable 
times in the campaign. 

Nor is it clear where the tax increas- 
es to pay debt servicing will come from: 
the more workers are thrust into tl 
“informal sector,” the less they can V 
taxed. In addition, the tax burden i:a 
Brazil is already equivalent to about 30% of 
gross domestic product, a high value in 
comparison to other countries with similar 

output. 

On the other hand, the agrarian reform that Lula 
calls for would go a long way to fighting poverty. The 
problem is that unless land expropriations are carried 
out in the course of a revolution, landowners must be 
compensated, which costs a lot of money. There are an 
estimated; 100,000 families camped out on illegally occu- 
pied land today, a result of 15 years of struggle by the 
MST. A common figure thrown around for the cost of the 
kind of reform Lula wants is $40 billion. 

Throughout the campaign Lula indicated relief might 
come fromj placing more emphasis on Mercosul, the com- 
mon market between Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay and 
Paraguay. This could presumably serve as a counterbal- 
ance to the U.S. and Europe. His first foreign visit will 
be to Argentina, the second biggest of the four countries. 

The problem here is not alone the dire straits 
Argentina is in, but the fact that Brazil’s foreign trade 
with these countries at present only accounts for 15% of 
its total. It’s unknown how a substantial increase could 
be achieved. 

Lula is in a straightjacket. He knows this, and to his 
credit has not promised anyone, such as the Caixas tex- 
tile worker quoted above, a “massive public works pro- 
gram.” He will get a wage increase soon, though it won’t 
be as much as he needs. 

The key question is therefore whether the next four 
years will be only about a struggle for higher wages, or 
about the need to restructure production and life in 
accordance with the goal of human self-development 
rather than the self-expansion of capital. 
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IBlinn Iraqi's view of war drive 


If one learns anything from living under a totalitari- 
an system it is how to decipher the news and sift 
through official propaganda. When I was in Iraq, my 
parents always got our news from other sources than 
those fed to us by the Iraqi regime. Later when we lived 
in the U.S., we knew that what we heard on the news 
regarding Iraq was not true. Contact with our family 
revealed to us what was actually happening. 

I was bom in Iraq in 1981. The majority of my child- 
hood involved the Iran-Iraq war. It was a war Iraq 
fought until 1988 and more than one million young men 
perished along with many civilians. Iraq had a dictator 
for a president. We were the game pieces he played with 
and terrorized. At that time, to the West, to the U.S., 
Iraq's leader was called the moderate man who was 
going to lead the most promising nation in the Arab 
world. But we went on living our lives with this man, 
and with this war that was in many ways supported by 
America. 

In 1990, my life changed completely. My father was 
invited by the international company he worked for to 
come for one month to the states. My family was to join 
him. It was my first time out of Iraq. We arrived in 
Boston, on Aug. 1, 1990. It was on Aug. 2, 1990 that Iraq 
invaded Kuwait. 

My parents had no choice but to stay. After all, we 
were all uSed to instability and wars. I had at that time 
known only one year of my life war free. I do not think 
my parents anticipated what happened next. The Gulf 
War, one of the most uneven wars ever fought, a big 
massacre, where Iraq was bombed back to the pre- 
industrial age, did not really end in 1991. Iraq then 
faced sanctions. For my parents, it meant unemploy- 
ment. My mother is an architect and artist. A country 
completely devastated was not going to be buying art 
| and building new homes. Our one month trip has last- 
ed until now. 

We left everything in Iraq. Our home, our clothes, our 
memories, and the most precious thing of all— our fam- 
ily. My grandparents, my aunts, my uncles and cousins. 
I never got to say goodbye to that country and the peo- 
ple I loved. My teenage years were different from any- 
one else's because this longing burned so deep in me. 

We are thousands of miles away from our family who 
live in Baghdad, but the troubles of Iraq are what I live. 
Our family still telephones Baghdad every week. The 
only time we stopped, was during the Gulf War, when 
the telecommunications in Iraq were destroyed and we 
waited for weeks for word of whether or not our family 
was alive. 

The majority of those in my family, doctors, engi- 
neers, architects were unemployed along with 50% of 
Iraq's 23 million people. Our family asked us for books 
and medicines for 12 years: items difficult to find due to 
sanctions. 

We heard stories of the breakdown of Iraq's social 
fabric, children dropping out of school, beggars on the 
streets, crime and prostitution. What can one expect? A 
[ country that was at war for eight years, facing another 
war where its entire infrastructure was targeted and 
destroyed, was slapped with economic sanctions which 
hit only the people. My family, which is fortunate 
| enough to live in the good side of Baghdad, does not 
receive 24 hours of electricity a day. Imagine this in 
Iraq's 126 degree weather. Imagine how the elderly like 
my grandfather can deal with this. In 2001, when I 
went to Iraq, all the images that I had heard about over 
the phone, in letters and emails were a shocking reali- 
ty. I would not wish on anyone the pain of seeing one's 


homeland in such a devastated state. 

Now there is talk of another war. Oh god! My one 
dream in life is that one day Iraq can wipe this thing 
called war from its memory. I do not want an Iraqi child 
to go to sleep in fear or to think that life under sanctions 
and fear of an attack has become normal. 

I speak to my family and they are terrified of what is 
going to happen: In 1991, they were the ones who suf- 
fered. It is clear, they will be the ones who will suffer 
this time. Children do not know whether to study for an 
exam or worry about being killed. I find it disgusting 
that they have been living each day waiting. Sometimes 
they write saying they wish that this inevitable thing 
would happen. It is the waiting and worrying that 
seems maddening to them. 

Now many people claim that this war will be fought 
to liberate the Iraqis and democracy will come and this 
terrible man will be gone. While we, as Iraqis and Iraqis 
who are in the diaspora, have all been yearning for Sad- 
dam's demise (since we are the ones who have tasted 
the fear and terror of Saddam Hussein), most of us are 
aware that our liberty and a democratic future are not 
at the top of the U.S. wish list for Iraq. We have seen 
and heard too much to fall for this line. 

If a war is waged, let's be honest and say that it will 
be for oil and U.S. dominion in the Middle East, and not 
to liberate us Iraqis. The list of the men who will be 
Iraq's leaders are criminals. They make Saddam Hus- 
sein look good! We see the gap between words and deeds 
among those who proclaim to be our champions and 
potential liberators. 

—Young Iraqi woman 


Kyoto peace action 



Kyoto, Japan — Activists from various groups in Kyoto 
and Osaka gathered on Sept. 26 to speak out against 
the war in Iraq. Some kind of action or discussion 
against the war takes place here on a monthly basis. 
While 1 feel it is not a popular war here, the media 
speaks for the U.S. ana most Japanese do not speak 
out against the war. But if you talk to average Japan- 
ese people, they will usually tell you that they are 
uncomfortable with this war. 

— Jen and K. 


Iranian students defend condemned professor 


Iran has been the site of continuous student demon- 
strations against the Islamic Republic during the 
months of November and December. The latest wave of 
protests started after the Nov. 7th announcement of a 
death sentence for the history professor Hashem Agha- 
jari. Aghajari who has been an Islamic Republic insider 
for many years, had declared in a recent speech, that 
each individual should accept the teachings of religion 
with a questioning attitude. 

The student demonstrations however have gone 
beyond Aghajari’s standpoint. For ten days duimg the 
month of November, demonstrations took place at 
Tehran University and Amir Kabir University in Tehran 
as well as other universities in Hamadan, 
Isfahan, Tabriz and other cities. 

The slogans included “free political prisoners” and “Nq 
A 1 Qaeda, not in Kabul, not in Tehran.” Many called on 
president Khatami to resign for not having challenged 
the ruling clergy. 
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The faB text of this important challenge to today's movement 
against the permanent war drive of the Bush administration is 
available from News & Letters. See directory on page 10. 
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On Dec. 7, the anniversary of a Student protest dating 
back to the time of prime minister Mossadegh, two thou- 
sand students held a rally at Tehran University. This 
time however they were joined by 10,000 supporters 
who stood outside the gates of the university on the 
street to express their solidarity. Faced with this 
unprecedented show of support from ordinary people, 
the police and Basiji goons brutally attacked men and 
women, old and young on the streets with their sticks, 
sprayed them with pepper gas and arrested 300 people. 

Two days later 1500 students at Amir Kabir universi- 
ty held a rally which was also attacked by Basiji goons. 
The rally was broken soon after a student made the fol- 
lowing statement in his speech: “Our main enemies are 
ignorance, fear and injustice. In the revolution, people 
knew that they didn’t want the Shah and his unjust 
rule, but they didn’t know what they wanted. And now 
we have to pay the price for our parents’ igonorance.” 

In the meantime, a group of writers and translators 
have issued a statement reminding the world that the 
perpetrators of the brutal murders of several prominent 
intellectuals in 1999 have not been brought to justice. 
Instead their families’ lawyer has been arrested. 

It remains to be seen whether student demonstra- 
tions and support from the public will coalesce with the 
many workers’ strikes and sit Ins that have taken place 
in Iran during the past year. Workers have faced 
extreme hardships from non-payment of wages and 
inhuman working conditions. 

Aghajari has appealed his death sentence and will 
most likely not be executed. Two thirds of the parlia- 
ment has called for reversing this verdict “before we pay 
a heavier price for it.” The protests however are not 
going away. —Shelia 

Dec. 30, 2002 
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NY students march 
against the war 

New York— 2,000 New York University and New 
York City public and parochial school students, commu- 
nity activists and residents of Greenwich Village 
marched through the streets of Manhattan on Nov. 20 
against the looming U.S.-led war against Iraq. 

The march was planned by NYU students as an out- 
growth of a student walkout to protest the war. At about 
12:30 p.m., students began assembling in front of the 
shining, multi-million dollar Stern Business School 
Building at W. 4th and Mercer Streets on NYU’s campus 
in Greenwich Village. By about 1 p.m. a large crowd of 
several hundred excited students had gathered. Soon 
after students spontaneously took to the street and 
started marching up University Place towards Union 
Square. The protest became a kind of moving street car- 
nival with many people on sidewalks giving the peace 
sign in support of the anti-war message. 

At Union Square, a hub of New York City radical 
activity throughout much of the last century, the march 
seemed to sputter. Police, who had been conspicuously 
absent up to that point, began arriving in droves. They 
ordered people out of the major intersection. Marchers, 
however, regained their momentum, and began heading 
back towards NYU via Broadway. Initially police had 
kept the marchers on the sidewalks. But within min- 
utes, students spontaneously spilled into the streets, 
some locking arms as they walked jubilantly down New 
York’s most famous street on this warm, late-fall day. 
Protesters then marched into Washington Square park, 
where anti-war organizers had set up a stage for a 
speaking program. 

Without question, the demonstration injected anti- 
war militancy into the NYU student body and the 
neighboring community. Several hundred high school 
and even middle school students as well as downtown 
residents joined in as the demonstration moved through 
the Village. 

A twenty something African-American graduate stu- 
dent noted, "It was good to see so many people out, espe- 
cially people of color." One young Black woman assert- 
ed, "I didn’t feel as alienated as I have at some anti- 
globalization events." Perhaps Ramon Alejandro 
Suarez, a NYU history graduate student, put it best: 
"The march brought together diverse elements of the 
student body against the unjust foreign policy of our 
current administration." 

—Erik S. McDuffie, NYU graduate student 


'Mirror of Thrift' tour 

Memphis, Term.— The Mirror of Truth bus tour 
began Sept. 12 in New York City and concluded in 
Columbus, Georgia, at the School of the Americas 
protest on Nov. 17. The tour was a project of Voices in 
the Wilderness (VIW), a Chicago-based group of nonvi- 
olent war resisters dedicated to ending the economic 
sanctions and continuing war against the people of Iraq. 

The Mirror of Truth Tour visited schools, universities, 
churches, and peace groups to speak out against a new 
war against Iraq. Members of the tour came from all 
across the country. 

The tour also challenged Americans to acknowledge 
the weapons of mass destruction that are here in the 
U.S. If our government is going to attack Iraq preemp- 
tively because of weapons of mass destruction, we as 
Americans should "look in the mirror" and question why 
we have so many of these destructive weapons. 

The tour visited sites where the U.S. produces, 
stores, and researches weapons of mass destruction, 
and participated in vigils and protests with the commu- 
nities of people who are resisting these weapons that 
are in their backyards. About 50 people participated in 
a protest at Picatinny Arsenal in Morristown, N.J. 
Pieatinny Arsenal developed depleted uranium for use 
on the battlefield in the first Gulf War. 

In Memphis 40 people protested the former Defense 
Depot, where chemical weapons were stored for 
decades. The former Depot remains a superfund site, 
and an activity center is going to be built for children 
here. Local groups (Youth Terminating Pollution, 
Defense Depot Memphis Tennessee-Concerned Citizens 
Committee, News and Letters Committees and Peace 
Action) organized the event, which drew an enthusias- 
tic crowd of youpg and old, Black and white. 

We in the tour met hundreds of people involved in 
working against the war while building safe and 
healthy communities at home. In Carlisle, Pa. (home of 
the Army War College) 30 people signed the Iraq Pledge 
of Resistance— to engage in civil disobedience should 
the U.S. begin an invasion of Iraq— on the steps of the 
court house and explained their convictions to people on 
the street. 

A presentation at Messiah College in Grantham, Pa., 
drew over 200 students. Over 100 New York University 
students attended the presentation and split into small 
groups to talk about what forms of action to take. Two 
weeks later, a group of NYU students took over a live 
broadcast at MTV, speaking truth about why the war is 
a bad idea, and wearing shirts that said "No war 
against Iraq." 

Plans are in the making for continuing the tour by 
taking it southwest, and continuing up the west coast. 
For more information, check the Voices in the Wilder- 
ness website www.vitw.org. * 

—Young woman peace activist 
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by Kevin A. Barry 

The Bush administration got what it wanted from 
the United Nations on Nov. 8, a unanimous vote in the 
Security Council for a resolution designed to open the 
way to a U.S. invasion of Iraq. There were not even any 
abstentions, not from Iraq's erstwhile ally, Russia, nor 
from Syria, the sole Arab representative on the Coun- 
cil, nor from France, which has often claimed to dis- 
tance itself from U.S. imperialism. 

While France claimed that it had succeeded in 
watering down the resolution, the truth is that the 
world's sole superpower had managed to cajole or force 
the smaller powers into giving it an official UN resolu- 
tion that will facilitate its war drive. Only one Euro- 
pean power, Germany, continues openly to oppose the 
war, but the purely verbal nature of that opposition 
was shown in the fact that it has no plans to deny the 
U.S. use of its numerous military bases in the event of 
war. 

A day after the UN resolution passed, half a million 
people demonstrated for peace in Florence, Italy. Many 
marchers had attended an anti-globalization confer- 
ence in that city and among them were large numbers 
of workers and youth. For its part, the Bush adminis- 
tration did not even deign to respond to the peace 
demonstrations, instead continuing its military 

Attacks continue in 
Middle East, Kenya 

A1 Qaeda has now taken responsibility for the Nov. 28 
suicide bombing at a hotel in Mombasa, Kenya which 
killed ten Kenyans and three Israelis, as well as the 
missile attack which narrowly missed an Israeli pas- 
senger plane carrying 271 people over Mombasa. 

Amidst Ariel Sharon's call for retaliation, the Bush 
administration has hurriedly warned Sharon not to 
take retaliatory action because it doesn't want any 
action to interfere with its imminent war on Iraq. 

In the meantime, Palestinian and Israeli civilians 
continue to suffer from t,he suicide bombings within 
Israel and the murderous policies of the Israeli govern- 
ment. During the month of November, two suicide 
bombings took place at a mall near Tel Aviv, and in a bus 
full of school children in Jerusalem. On Nov. 10, Kibbutz 
Metzer, known as a fortress of Arab- Jewish cooperation, 
was the target of an A1 Aqsa Brigade member who shot 
two children and their mother as they were sleeping in 
their bed. 

These bombings and attacks once again allowed the 
Israeli army to intensify its attacks on Palestinians in 
the West Bank and Gaza. Life for Palestinians under 
siege has been characterized by endless arrests, deaths 
of youth fired at by Israeli troops, inability to go to 
school, work or get medical care or even water. The mur- 
der of a UN aid official, Iain Hook, by a trigger-happy 
Israeli soldier at the Jenin refugee camp, and the 
army's refusal to let an ambulance take him to the hos- 
pital before his death, reflects what happens to Pales- 
tinians every day. 

The Oct. 30 breakup of the Labor-Likud coalition in 
Israel has now set the stage for new elections on Jan. 
28, 2003. Sharon, who won the Likud candidacy against 
Benjamin Netanyahu, has for now appointed 
Netanyahu and Shaul Mofaz as his foreign minister and 
defense minister respectively. The Labor Party has cho- 
sen Amram Mitzna as its candidate for prime minister. 
Mitzna advocates unilateral Israeli withdrawal from 
Gaza and only half the West Bank. He also supports the 
idea of Jerusalem as an open city. Mitzna has his own 
checkered past as an Israeli army general during the 
1987 Intifada. —Sheila Sahar 


buildup. It admits to having already brought 62,000 
military personnel into the area surrounding Iraq, with 
three more aircraft carriers on the way. 


El Salvador protest 



Riot police in El Salvador attacked a peaceful rally of 
more than 1 ,000 protesters in front of the maternity 
hospital, Nov. 27, including hospital patients, chil- 
dren and retirees. As demonstrators ran for cover, 
riot police blocked off the street and fired into the 
crowd with rubber bullets, shotgun pellets, teargas 
grenades and a water cannon. More than 35 were 
seriously injured by rubber bullets. Hospital person- 
nel said over 100 infants suffered from teargas 
inhalation. The protest was part of ongoing support 
for striking healthcare workers and opposition to pri- 
vatization of health care. 

Nigerian rampage 

The retrogressive nature of our era is shown in the 
fact that the most dramatic opposition to the Miss 
World contest in Nigeria this year came not from femi- 
nists, but from religious fanatics opposed to any display 
of the female body. 

.This occurred in Kaduna, Nigeria. Some Muslim res- 
idents of that city, fired up by their imams, went on a 
rampage, burning three Christian churches and killing 
dozens of non-Muslim civilians. By the time Christian 
mobs had retaliated by burning a mosque and killing 
Muslim civilians, the total death toll was 200, with 
thousands more wounded or driven from their homes. 

What was the great offense that caused such car- 
nage? Isioma Daniel, a fashion reporter from predomi- 
nantly Christian southern Nigeria, had written an arti- 
cle ridiculing Muslim claims that the Miss World con- 
test was an affront to their religion. Referring to 
Muhammad's several wives, she suggested that, were 
he around today, he might have picked one from among 
the contestants. 

This "insult" to the Prophet was what sparked the 
rioting. After the smoke cleared, far from apologizing for 
the violence, a group of Muslim clerics went on to pro- 
nounce a "fatwa." They called upon Muslims to kill 
Daniel, whom they termed a "blasphemer" and "anoth- 
er Salman Rushdie." She has had to flee the country. 

The noted writer Salman Rushdie, for many years 
under a similar fatwa from Iran's Ayatollah Khomeini, 
responded: "A couple of months ago I said that I detest- 
ed the sloganization of my name by Islamists around 
the world. I'm beginning to rethink that position. Maybe 
it's not so bad to be a Rushdie among other 'Rushdies'.... 
If the moderate voices of Islam cannot or will not insist 
on the modernization of their culture— and of their faith 
as well— then it may be these so-called 'Rushdies’ have 
to do it for them" (New York Times, Nov. 21). 


Few observers believe that the Saddam Hussein 
regime can put up much resistance to a U.S. attack. 
Twelve years of economic sanctions, while mainly hurt- 
ing innocent civilians, have also weakened Iraq's mili- 
tary infrastructure, despite paranoid claims about 
weapons of mass destruction from U.S. experts. • 

It would be hard to find, anywhere in the world, a 
regime of greater brutality or with a narrower .base of 
support. Over the years, Saddam Hussein has commit- 
ted acts of genocide against the nation's Shi'ite majori- 
ty and its Kurdish minority; he has sacrificed hundreds 
of thousands of its citizens in wars against its neigh- 
bors; he has imprisoned, tortured, raped, and killed 
thousands of real or imagined political opponents. 

This is what makes the task of the anti-imperialist, 
anti-capitalist Left so difficult today. So far, neither the 
broader grassroots anti-globalization movement nor the 
more top-down anti-war groups have found a way to 
articulate an opposition to all forces of oppression. Here 
I refer not only to U.S. imperialism and global capital- 
ism, but also to those whose opposition to the U.S. is on 
a reactionary basis, whether Islamic fundamentalists or 
nationalist dictators like Saddam Hussein. 

This failure to present a liberatory alternative has 
given U.S. imperialism, in addition to its immense eco- 
nomic and military power, a major ideological weapon. 
It has allowed the Bush administration to claim that it 
supports both democracy and women's rights in the 
Middle East and the Muslim world. This has immea- 
surably strengthened Bush's hand as he prepares to go 
into Iraq. 

For its part, the Bush administration is under the 
grand illusion that by militarily defeating Saddam Hus- 
sein, it can open a new era of peace on its terms in the 
entire region. It seems to believe that a victory in Iraq— 
especially if, as is not unlikely, the people of Baghdad 
initially welcome U.S. troops as liberators— will so 
undermine Arab nationalism that the Arab world will 
make peace with Israel on Sharon's terms. The admin- 
istration also seems to believe that it would gain a pro- 
U.S. regime in Iraq, a country whose proven oil reserves 
are second only to those of Saudi Arabia. 

Siege in Moscow 

On Oct. 27, Chechen commandos seized 700 civilian 
hostages at a Moscow theater, demanding an end to 
Russia's brutal colonial war against their country. Since 
1999, when Russian President Vladimir Putin renewed 
the war, it has claimed the lives of up to 10,000 Russian 
soldiers and over 100,000 Chechens, mainly civilians. 

During the siege, Chechen fighters, half of them 
women veiled from head to toe, stated they were on a 
"martyrdom operation." They threatened to blow up 
themselves and their 700 hostages if demands were not 
met. After a few days, Russian forces pumped a sleep- 
inducing gas into the theater, before storming it. The 
gas killed 128 hostages and all 41 Chechen terrorists 
also died, many executed on the spot. 

Despite the deaths of so many hostages, Putin 
claimed that he had scored a big victory, a claim bol- 
stered by the congratulations he received from Bush 
and Israel's hawkish Benjamin Netanyahu. Putin used 
the occasion to put his suppression of the entire 
Chechen nation in the context of the "global war on ter- 
rorism." He also suggested links between the Chechen 
fighters and A1 Qaeda. 

In the weeks that followed, Russia staged a noisy 
campaign for the extradition of Akhmed Zakayev, the 
Chechens' international representative and the first 
major Chechen leader to condemnn the Moscow attack. 
At the same time, the increasingly Islamist character of 
the Chechen movement and its resort to terrorism 
against innocent civilians have isolated it from many of 
its former supporters, especially human rights activists. 


■ ; NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES ■ 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. 'The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Mar xi st-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writirigs, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grlasp 
that vantage point for ourselves hnd 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Truth of John Q. 

by Htun Lin 

A CEO of a major HMO said in 1996, "If the airline 
industry were run like the healthcare industry, you 
wouldn't want to fly." Although Hollywood may have 
made the Denzel Washington film John Q. into an 
exaggerated melodrama, the situation is based in real- 
ity. 

The hero, John Q., is an African-American factory 
worker on the outskirts of Chicago whose job has been 
downsized as production moved to a Third World coun- 
try. After his son collapses at a Little League baseball 
game, John Q. discovers to his surprise that his son 
has an enlarged heart and needs a transplant. 

When he asks how in the world so many doctors 
could have failed to diagnose his son’s problem, one 
nurse in the ER blurts out that doctors are told to keep 
costs down, and to postpone procedures for conditions 
that are not immediately life-threatening, and they get 
a fat bonus check at the end of the year. It is true that 
our nation’s doctors have been reduced to the same sta- 
tus as the rest of us workers— namely ever decreasing 
control over the quality of one’s work, made hostage to 
the demands of capital to cut costs. 

Unbeknownst to John Q., the company which down- 
sized his job had automatically downsized his health 
insurance, which no longer covered transplants. He 
goes ballistic after the hospital administrator advises 
him to make his son comfortable and prepare him for 


(Continued on page 3) 



Marx and Black freedom 


by Jobn Alan 

Martin Luther King Jr. closed his famous 1963 "I 
have a dream" speech by saying: "Free at last! Thank 
God Almighty, we are free at last." It seemed that 
African Americans had won a victory over racism and 
a new period in American history had begun. But the 
struggle against racism, poverty and police brutality 
goes on. Thus, many African Americans are ambivalent 
about President Bush's "war on terrorism." 

The NAACP’s board of directors has expressed this 
ambivalence in a statement published in the Novem- 
ber/December 2001 issue of The Crisis. They say that 
while they fully support their country against the 
attack of an enemy, "the struggle to eradicate racial 
injustice from our society [and]... the goal of a truly just 
country is still so painfully far out of reach that liter- 
ally millions of Black lives are disintegrating this very 
minute under the' weight of discrimination, cruel and 
incompetent institutions and greedy racist indifference 
to suffering." 

The "greedy racist" and "cruel and incompetent 
institutions" that the NAACP board so passionately 
condemn comprises nothing less than American civil 
society where racism, individual egoism and the 
exploitation of labor reign. The NAACP and other 
African-American organizations have, for eons, gone to 
the courts and pressured Congress to legally purge 
racism from this society. They have won cases, but 
essentially racism has only been modified and remains 
intact. 

African Americans have always been moved by the 
idea of freedom. During slavery they destroyed the 
objects of their labor, killed their masters and built an 
underground railroad to escape. This opposition to 
slavery was the foundation upon which the white abo- 
litionists built their movement. Marx played a role in 
the abolitionist movement as part of the labor move- 
ment in England. He fought against the British gov- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Women fight terror and war in 
South Asia and the Middle East 



by Maya Jhansi 


A global women's movement 
has made itself heard over the din 
and violence of Bush's so-called 
"war on terrorism" following the 
September 11 attacks on the 
World Trade Center in New York. 

The fall of the Taliban brought 
women from around the world to 
Brussels to take part in a parallel 
conference to the official Summit 
on Afghan Women. Women from 
Belgium, Croatia, France, India, 

Italy, Jordan, Morocco, Nether- 
lands, Pakistan, Palestine, Soma- 
lia, Tajikistan, Tunisia, Turkey, 

United YCingdom and the United 
States expressed their support for 
Afghan women by declaring that 
"Afghanistan is everywhere.” 

Yet no sooner had the interim 
government been installed in 
Afghanistan under the dubious 
leadership of Hamid Karzai, than Bush and his allies 
dropped women from the international agenda as they 
searched new areas of the world to bomb. Despite con- 
demnations of the treatment of women by the Taliban, 
the issue of women's rights was not on the agenda of 
Secretary of State Colin Powell's foreign visits. 

BUSH ABANDONS AFGHAN WOMEN 

Likewise, Bush, who signed the Afghan Women and 
Children Relief Act of 2001, decided to withhold the 
$45 million that Congress had approved for the Unit- 
ed Nations Population Fund, which distributes much 
needed birth control and birthing kits to war-torn 
Afghanistan. Afghan women have an average of seven 
children. According to the Toronto Star, contraception 
is not available, and 17 pregnancies per woman are 
common, beginning at age 15. Of the 1.5 million 
refugees who fled Afghanistan when Bush's bombing 
campaign began, 375,000 were women of reproductive 
age, and 56,000 of them were pregnant. 

As the Revolutionary Association of the Women of 
Afghanistan (RAWA) has pointed out, the future of 


Women protest repression in Bangladesh last year. 

women in Afghanistan remains uncertain. Factional 
fighting in several areas of the country, instability in 
Kandahar and Kabul, as well as widespread looting 
and banditry are beginning to wear away the confi- 
dence of Afghans in the ability of the interim govern- 
ment, installed on Dec. 22, to move the country toward 
democracy. 

Reports of rapes and abuse continue. The Interna- 
tional Federation of the Red Cross reported that girls 
in the western part of the country, some as young as 
10, were being sold as "brides" for as little as 100 kilo- 
grams of flour. While the Taliban's involvement in the 
trafficking of Afghan women was long reported by 
Afghan refugees fleeing Afghanistan, more details are 
emerging following the regime's collapse. > f 

Government officials and witnesses report that the 
Taliban routinely kidnapped women from Tajik, 
Uzbek, Hazara and other ethnic minorities to be sold 
to brothels or used as sex slaves and "wives" for A1 
Qaeda soldiers. As many as 600 women have been 

(Continued on page 10) 


World economic cabal protested 



New York —Thousands of activists protested Feb. 2 
against the World Economic Forum (WEF) then taking 
place in this city. Organizers of the protest estimated 
that 25,000 people attended the demonstration; the 
police estimate was 7,000. Numerous other protests, 
forums, and vigils about and against the WEF took 
place before and after the Feb. 2 demonstration. 

A sizable percentage of the demonstrators had trav- 
eled from outside New York to attend it. 

The simple fact that these protests took place is a 
most significant one. In the aftermath of the Septem- 
ber 11 
terrorist 
attacks 
and the 
plunge 
of the 
U . S , 
into 
war, an 
impor- 
tant 
anti- 
global- 
ization 
demon- 
stration that was' to have taken place in Washington, 
D.C., was abruptly cancelled. 

Thousands of activists turned their attention 
to opposing the war; but then the antiwar move- 
ment all but collapsed. It was unclear whether 
the anti-globalization movement had a future. 
The New York protests have answered that ques- 
tion, even though the turnout was much sjnaller 
than pre-September 11 protests in Quebec City 
and Genoa. 

Protesters did not succeed in shutting down the 
WEF; the police presence was too massive and threat- 
ening for that. Yet they were indeed able to turn the 
area around the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, where the eco- 
nomic forum took place, into a "frozen zone." Miles of 


steel barricades and thousands of riot police, standing 
shoulder-to-shoulder, surrounded the hotel. 

That the City of New York was able to prevent a 
shutdown of the WEF only by resorting to ah over- 
whelming show of force and extraordinary measures is 
itself a victory for the anti-globalization movement. It 
testifies to the movement's growing militancy and 
determination. At the Feb. 2 demonstration, several 
people were arrested, and some maced, for seemingly 
no reason other than that the police were trying to dis- 
play their might. The next day, 87 demonstrators were 
arrested when they attempted to march through the 
East Village without a permit. 

The Feb. 2 demonstration had a festive, even 
pageant-like, atmosphere. Many participants wore 
masks or costumes, or carried papier-mache figures, or 
held up colorful signs. Political and theoretical analy- 
sis and discussion were de-emphasized. 

The dominant political line was conveyed 
through signs and banners: greed is responsible 
for most of the world's ills; the global economic 
institutions are undemocratic and unrepresenta- 
tive; they exist in order to make the rich richer 
by making the poor poorer. 

However, the anti-globalization movement is by no 
means homogeneous. One young woman demonstrator 
with whom we spoke critiqued the movement's domi- 
nant ideology by likening it to the ideology propagated 
by Pierre Proudhon a century and a half ago— namely 
that the evils of capitalism can be abolished simply by 
changing its financial institutions and property forms. 
She recommended that people read the critique of 
these notions contained in Raya Dunayevskaya's 
Marxism and Freedom. 

Some signs at the Feb. 2 demonstration protested 
war, calling for love and peace. One young activist com- 
plained that the concept of peace being advocated was 
totally abstract. It did not refer, he said, to the current 
U.S. war, terrorism, or national liberation struggles 

0 —New York Marxist-Humanists 
See report on World Social Forum, page 12. 
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What's feminist about 'Ikirbo Chicks'? 


By Jen Ainbinder 

Turbo Chicks: Talking Young Feminisms is a well- 
intentioned, bloodless book that sets out to be “fantas- 
tic in its diversity, fair in its process, and that would 
embody what we feel about young women, not-so- 
young women, young feminism and the need for shar- 
ing across women’s movements.” 

The editors, Ally son Mitchell, 

Lisa Bryn Rundle, and Lora Kara- 
ian, all hailing from York Universi- 
ty’s graduate program in Women’s 
Studies, have gathered together a diverse collection of 
essays from a diverse group of Canadian girls and 
women. While giving a forum to those who are often 
not provided with one, and embodying a democratic 
process in writing and editing are both admirable 
goals, these goals do not make this a feminist book. 

The editors and many, but not all, of the writers 
seem to feel that if one is a strong young woman with 
a strong personality and a strong sense of self, then 
one is automatically a feminist. Each writer gives her 
own definition of feminism, and while some of the 
writers believe that feminism or women’s liberation is 
a political movement, too many of the writers treat 
feminism (never mind liberation) as a question of iden- 
tity alone. 

For every Julie Devaney who states that “women’s 
liberation has to be an active theory, a theory that is 
based on women’s struggle at the same time as it 
inspires women to fight for change,” and who goes on 
to advocate for solidarity among those who challenge 
systems of oppression, there are five like Angie Gallop 
who believes that feminism “is about balancing hon- 
esty with compassion in your daily interactions with 
the people and ideas that surround you, and it is about 
listening and stretching your mind to honor the reali- 
ties of the new people you encounter.” 

Too much of Turbo Chicks is this cloying blend of 
decontextualized postmodernist subjectivity and new 
age spiritual self-revelation. 

Turbo Chicks becomes a theorized book-length ver- 
sion of Bust magazine, touching on all of the big issues 
(race, class, pom) but coming to all the conclusions 
that we expect— racism and classism are bad, and pom 
is bad when exploitive, but it sure is interesting and 
fun sometimes! The questions of what is specific to 
Canadian feminism, and of how Canadian feminism 
has challenged the unilateralist views of U.S. middle- 
class feminism get lost in the effort to be fair to every 
person and every viewpoint. 

If you are planning to write a treatise on the failures 
of contemporary “feminism,” than Turbo Chicks is a 
valuable resource. Otherwise, leave the book on the 
shelf. There are better books to read. 

The reason that I've been so harshly critical of Turbo 
Chicks is not because I believe that we need a mono- 
lithic movement that tolerates no dissent and wel- 
comes no new voices and ideas. What we need, desper- 
ately, is a vision of freedom for all women. We need to 
understand that INDIVIDUAL freedom is nothing 
without a common freedom for all of us. I am alter- 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

After two years of hard work and fundraising, the 
Revolutionary Association of the Women of 
Afghanistan and the Afghan Women's Mission have 
succeeded in reopening Malalai Hospital for Women 
and Children in Islamabad, Pakistan, an area with a 
large Afghan refugee population. The hospital had 
closed after ten years of operation. The facility will 
give women and children much needed access to qual- 
ity health care in a part of the world where one of 12 
women dies in childbirth. They are working to expand 
the hospital to again serve up to 400 patients a day. 

—Information from Afghan Women's 
Mission newsletter 

* * * 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Alabama finally 
decided at the end of 2001 to cover prescription con- 
traceptives and other forms of birth control for all 2.5 
million members in its 28,000 employer-sponsored 
health care plans. Lawsuits have already forced Blue 
Cross in other states to begin such coverage. In the 
quote of the day from company spokesman Jim Brown, 
"Perhaps it should have been done sooner." 

Unfortunately, the Utah Senate Health and Envi- 
ronment Committee has not even progressed that far. 
In February, they rejected bills that would have 
required employers to provide coverage for prescrip- 
tion contraceptives. Supporters of the legislation 
blame the rejection of the bills (for the sixth time!) on 
the low number of women in that state's legslature. 

* * * 

Lithuania's "gender ombudswoman" decided in Jan- 
uary that a national law requiring women (but not 
men) to undergo gynecological exams before they could 
obtain a driver's license is discriminatory. For those 
who question why this should be required of anyone, 
some Lithuanian medical officials argued that the law 
is necessary because some gynecological diseases can 
cause "sudden pain and even temporsgy loss of con- 
sciousness." 


nately distressed and enraged when women, young 
and old, equate freedom with the right to wear a baby- 
doll dress or spike heels-that our choice of apparel 
should be confused with our basic needs of food, safe- 
ty, shelter, power over our bodies, and the right to do 
the work we choose! That the power to be who we are, 
to own our lives is subverted into the power to look 
good! Some feminists even refuse 
to lay out a political and philo- 
sophical vision for fear of being 
hegemonic. I invite all who read 
this to write to me, care of News 
and Letters, with your vision of freedom. Our move- 
ment is disoriented, but it does not have to stay that 
way. 

'The Circle': a review 

A woman bom in Iran is bom as a second-class citi- 
zen. The humiliation and deprivation of that status are 
shown in the appropriately titled film, The Circle, by 
Jafar Panahi, banned in Iran. It is based on episodes 
from the lives of several women. It starts with the 
alarm of a woman who has to face the unexpected birth 
of the wrong gendered grandchild. She says, "We were 
told it was to be a boy. My daughter's in-laws will ask 
for a divorce." The very first scene in the film succeeds 
in showing the absolute burden of womanhood in Iran- 
ian society, which also rings tme to the condition of 
women living in other regions where patriarchy has an 
excessive stronghold. 

Every single day of their lives, women m Iran are 
insulted verbally, physically and emotionally. They are 
threatened by the Islamic government and their 
guards and security forces, which promote an£ protect 
a gender-biased society. In this society, women have to 
take a great risk in order to gain a limited freedom. 
Women are not seen as human unless they have the 
appropriate and sanctioned relations with men. 

The movie follows the dreams for freedom of a young 
woman who has just been released from prison. She 
tries to go back to her home, which she thinks of as a 
paradise where she will find freedom. She represents 
young women with all their dreams and hopes to be 
free. But all they see is injustice in a police society 
with brutal reactionary rules and regulations against 
Iranian people, especially women. Jafar Panahi tells 
the story of a woman's sacrifice and loss, depicting the 
innocence and rebellion that are embodied in her spir- 
it. He shows several other women caught in the repet- 
itive cycle of abuse which pulls their dignity to shreds. 

Their own families, and not just the nameless, face- 
less society at large, victimize and abuse these women. 
They are prisoners of society-at home, at work, and in 
jail. The utter loneliness of being a woman is well- 
depicted by Jafar Panahi. 

The strongest woman shown in The Circle was a 
prostitute. Confronted by the righteous police officer 
who apprehended her, she replies, "Will you feed my 
children?" Without begging, crying, or protesting, she 
is taken to the police station, where we encounter 
other women Panahi has introduced us to. Ironically, 
they are crouched on the floor in a circular room. Thus, 
Panahi shows us a few rotations of the inescapable cir- 
cle of imprisonment for a woman in Iranian society. 

— Ali Reza and Hawa Bibi 


Letter from woman in 
California prison 

Chowchffla, Cal— When you invited me to write 
to you, you said "thoughts develop by sharing them 
with others." I find it hard to share my thoughts and 
feelings about being here with others— even with those 
I am close to— because unless you have personally 
experienced this, it's hard to relate or understand. For 
me and other women, I know the most predominant 
feeling is the one of powerlessness or helplessness. 

When you first get locked up, you are in a sense cut- 
ting your dose ties with those on the outside, whether 
it be spouses, parents, children or friends. Once in 
here, you find out who does and who does not have 
your best interests in mind. (I'm speaking of the peo : 
pie with ties to our heart on the outside.) A lot of 
women lose their children to the system or to their rel- 
atives. Some even lose their emotional ties. You may 
once have had material possessions, a house, furni- 
ture, animals, keepsakes, but now you are powerless. 
And what of the closeness you once shared with spous- 
es, siblings, parents, friends when their whole attitude 
to you changes. You are powerless insofar as the out- 
side world is concerned. 

In here, you have to learn to live with and get along 
with many women who come from many different 
backgrounds and cultures. You must learn to work out 
your differences, verbally or physically. You must learn 
to live for yourself and for leaving here. 

And then we have the system, the correctional offi- 
cers, the lieutenants, the captains and others. We live 
in rooms with eight women to a room. D-yard is main- 
ly for drug offenders. There is no privacy here, your 
room is subject to search and seizure at any time. That 
means if you have an extra coat or any extra state 
clothes, they will be taken. If you happened to borrow 
a curling iron or hair dryer from someone, and it does- 
n't have your name on it, they take it. 

We have one lieutenant here who tries to make 
everyone's life miserable on our yard. Surprise inspec- 
tions, no smoking coming back from chow, no makeup 
allowed going to the yard. If any of the correctional 
officers have allowed the unit to become lax, he will 
make sure the strictest of rules are applied so every- 
one feels uncomfortable. You know that he is such a 
miserable person himself that his goal in life must be 
to make the women on D-yard miserable, too. 

The most important and vital problem here is the 
medical help we receive. A doctor at Chowchilla 
women's prison was charged with sexually molesting 
two inmates during medical exams. He is,, of course, 
denying the charges and has been put on paid admin- 
istrative leave. But it's not only a case like this. It's the 
lack of an adequate medical staff and the ignorance 
they reveal. 

Or maybe it's that they just don't care that women 
are not being cared for properly. It's not just little 
things. There are women in here with cancer, hepatitis, 
grand mal seizures, and other ’serious conditions who 
are simply not being given the proper medical atten- 
tion. Their conditions are just left to drag on and on. 

I'm going to try to get other women in here to write 
to you with their thoughts, too. Sharing them with 
others is difficult, but it is important to us to know 
that someone is listening. 
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Argentina's unemployed rise up 


The spontaneous revolt of late December that 
brought down four presidents in less than two weeks 
was not an isolated event. The increasingly impover- 
ished middle class played a role in it, but deeper roots 
lay among the unemployed. 

The movement of unemployed workers in Argentina 
known as los piqueteros (picketers) has been ongoing 
for a decade. Unemployed Argentinians (who in some 
areas make up 60% of the population) have been forg- 
ing new forms of struggle and raising questions that 
deserve to be listened to. 

'PIQUETEROS' A NEW FORCE 

Hundreds (or thousands) of piquetes have taken 
place just in the past few years; they’ve been continu- 
ous, massive, and widespread. These are highway clo- 
sures, and the tactic is simple enough: the unemployed 
block a main road with vehicles, burning tires and fur- 
niture, and bring everything to a screeching halt. The 
police are sent out to clear it, but the picketers stand 
up to the assault until the government is forced to dis- 
cuss their demands. 

Most Argentine media accounts trace the piquetes 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

his inevitable “last days.” He resorts to desperate mea- 
sures by taking hostages at the hospital, including a 
cardiac surgeon, to get his son a new heart. 

Organ donor groups expressed frustration that the 
film focuses on lack of insurance rather than organ 
availability. Yet a spokesman for one organ transplant 
center could not unequivocally deny that people ever 
fail to get on organ recipient lists because of lack of 
funds. What is conveyed accurately is the commodity 
nature of every aspect of our health care system. 

LIVES DEVALUED 

John Q.’s co-worker complained, “I think the whole 
thing just sucks. What we have in this country is not 
family values but value, because they put a value on 
everything." It is that value which the hospital admin- 
istrator had in mind when she reminded John Q., 
“There are 40 million Americans without health insur- 
ance, you’re not the only one. 

Later she added, “We can’t concede to the demands 
of one hostage taker. That would set a bad example to 
the other 40 million." The majority of that 40 million 
are the working poor, too poor to afford insurance, yet 
not poor enough to qualify for governmental programs 
like Medicaid. Another worker in the movie pointed 
out “This is a two-tier system. They have modem 
surgery for the wealthy. And they have sucker surgery 
• for us." 

Health care workers increasingly feel the pressure 
of being between the HMO patient with legitimate 
anger and the dictates of the HMO money managers. 
The HMOs know that the employers’ money managers 
are their real customers. HMOs made record profits, 
while tens of thousands of patients and health workers 
have been permanently injured by cost-cutting mea- 
sures. HMOs must abide by the dictate of capital, if 
they are to remain players in the market. They do this 
by holding hospitals as well as patients and workers 
hostage to this despotism on a daily basis. 

So the story of John Q. represents a very real 
hostage situation which workers in the middle feel 
everyday, and as a harbinger of more desperate crisis 
situations to come. In the hospital where I work, as 
with many hospitals across the country, the ER (open 
24 hours a day) is a place of last resort for many des- 
perate people without means. 

LASHING OUT IN DESPERATION 

As with John Q., consumed by their own personal 
desperation and misery, they may be prone to lashing 
out. According to the International Association for 
Health Care Security and Safety, 285 hospitals sur- 
veyed in 1999 reported 213 assaults involving some 
type of weapon, and 1,595 other assaults. 

In my own hospital, many nurses over the years 
have reported assaults by their patients, some angered 
by real or perceived neglect, some by old patients suf- 
fering from dementia. Many nurses and aides have 
gone oh disability from these attacks. We have had fist 
fights, knifings as well as gun incidents in our ER. 

Management recently decided to install a metal- 
detector at the ER front entrance. And an HMO 
spokesman complained that Hollywood’s exaggerated 
portrayal of John-Q. may put us in a bad light and 
encourage copycat violence. The callousness in those 
statements are glaring when you consider that from 
our own concrete experiences, it is not John Q.’s vio- 
lence that we should worry about, but the real and 
immediate threats we are already facing daily in the 
workplace. 

One spokesman even said there were no 100% guar- 
antees for safety anywhere, so the best you could do 
was minimize your risks. When capitalists talk about 
minimizing their risks, they mean financial risks. 
Many have pointed out the inhuman and immoral 
nature of runaway greed of HMO money managers. 
But even without greed, it is the very commodity 
nature of all aspects of our society that makes us all 
hostages. 


or cortes de ruta (highway closures) back to 1996 or 
1997. But the unemployment that drives themj stems 
from 1991-1993, when the state-run oil company YPF 
went from 50,000 workers to 7,000 after it was bold to 
Spaniards. Iii 1992 the Aceros Zapla steel plant was 
sold to Americans (including Citicorp) and the; work- 
force was cut from 5,000 to 700. In the small northern 
town of General Mosconi, where 90% of its 15,0(1)0 peo- 
ple worked for YPF, there was 60% unemployment by 
1993. They’ve been in permanent rebellion there ever 
since. 

In places where unemployment is highest, nearly 
the entire population participates. They define them- 
selves by their lack of hierarchy. All decisions are made 
in daily assemblies, and everything is run communal- 
ly. When the government is forced to negotiate, it’s 
done right at the picket; for all to see and hear. 

■ When jobs are won through these negotiations, 
they’re distributed according to the needs of the poor- 
est in the community and their involvement in the 
picket. Joint actions are carried out with the militant 
CTA (Central de Trabajadores Argentines) and others, 
but all of the piquetero groups insist on maintaining 
autonomy from the unions and “revolutionary” parties. 

Last June, at a national conference of the unem- 
ployed, the mention of Carlos Giuliani brought an 
immediate standing ovation; they consider Giuliani, 
killed by police while marching against the G8 meeting 
in Genoa, to be as one with their own martyrs who 
have died defending the pickets. A clear identification 
with the politics of the anti-globalization movement 
has been developing. 

In an interview in February, Pepino Fernandez, a 
piquetero leader from General Mosconi, spoke about 
the need to “return to the way it was before,” i.e., to 
nationalize the industries that were privatized in the 
early 1990s under Menem. This is of course something 
everyone in Argentina talks about now. 

GLOBAL VIEW 

But later Pepino went into a list of demands the 
General Mosconi picket is putting to the government, 
some that clearly mirror the issues brought out by the 
anti-globalization movement. For example: “For agri- 
culture and ranching, reforestation has to be taken 
seriously.” He put special emphasis on the pickets set 
up by indigenous peoples. And speaking about the 
work the pickets usually win from the government, 
which are essentially subsidized, low-paid public 
works jobs, he said: “We’re not fighting for subsidies 
anymore, we want genuine work.” 

The thinking of the piqueteros has thus developed 
through these years of struggle. But while this mili- 
tantly autonomous movement has taken root through- 
out the country, there is little recognition that a com- 
mon idea drives them. In Pepino’s words: “Everything 
is still divided, the movement hasn’t united jyet, we 
still go out only for our own individual battles.; This is 
the contradiction the movement as a whole seems to be 
struggling with now. —Mitch Weerth 

Historic Oregon 
farm worker wiii 


— *1 



PCUN supporters at Norpac plant in Salem, Oregon 
press the boycott which ended in victory. 

Farm workers in Oregon have reached an agree- 
ment that ends a ten-year dispute with a cooperative 
of growers. The Campaign for Labor Rights, a coordi- 
nating organization for solidarity with grassroots 
workers' struggles, has announced that Pineros y 
Campesinos Unidos del Noroeste (PCUN) and NOR- 
PAC Foods, Inc. reached an agreement on Feb. 15 as a 
result of mediation. The agreement provides for a set 
of guidelines for relations between farm workters and 
growers in the state of Oregon. 

PCUN publicized its dispute with NORPAC 
through a boycott of the company's products, many of 
which are supplied to university cafeterias. Student 
activists nationwide took up the boycott, and pres- 
sured their institutions to drop deals with NORPAC. 
The level of student activity was so intense that 
Sodexo, North America's largest provider of institu- 
tional food services, intervened with NORPAC to rec- 
ommend that the company recognize the unioii. 

In the statement released by the growers and the 
union, Ramon Ramirez, PCUN's president, saitl, "This 
is an historic accomplishment for farm workejrs, who 
will now have clear and enforceable guidelines that 
provide them with ah opportunity to elect PCUN to 
represent them." —Kevin Michaels 
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Work in chains 

Oakland, Cal. — We hear from many prisoners 
how much they appreciate the opportunity to be pro- 
ductive, to make something, to be useful. We’ve heard 
stories from prisoners about going out on road clean-up 
crews while in jail and choosing to stay in 100-degree 
heat even without water, just to be out of the cells and 
doing something. We heard from a couple of women 
prisoners that their gardening jobs were the one thing 
that made their time a little more bearable. Making 
things grow let them see their activity become objec- 
tive, in a real sense changing their world. 

On the other hand, work in prison is an espe- 
cially alienating activity. The actual work condi- 
tions are so punitive and vengeful that many 
jobs seem more like torture. For example, one 
woman prisoner was assigned kitchen duties. 
She had to carry big, heavy, 'hot pans of grits 
from the oven to the serving area. When she 
asked for potholders, she was given one. 

When she pointed out that the pans were too big to 
carry in one hand, that she needed another one that 
would cover her forearms, she was written up for dis- 
obeying orders. She suffered bums on both arms. 

The joy pf work is that you feel useful helping some- 
body. Prisoners justifiably feel proud of working mak- 
ing eyeglasses or dentures. The glasses and dentures 
help other women prisoners see and eat. But even this, 
which should be experienced as a benefit from prison- 
ers’ own activity, gets spoiled by the prison authorities 
who put themselves in the middle. 

Medical neglect is a part of women prisoners’ 
lives. It also relates to the question of work in 
prison. One woman was told that the prison 
would not fill a cavity in her tooth. Instead, they 
would wait until her tooth rotted out and 
remove it. Once she had no more than seven 
teeth left, they would prescribe dentures. Thus 
even work to help other women prisoners 
becomes abuse because the women themselves 
don't determine when to provide this help. 

As with every other wrong in society, prison magni- 
fies the contradiction experienced in work. Work, espe- 
cially in cooperation with others, is what most people 
want to contribute. Lack of control over what you actu- 
ally do transforms work into a tool of oppression 
instead. 

— Urszula Wislanka 

Modem workhouses 

London — From history we know that the work- 
house was an administrative means of killing off the 
poor and elderly. Are we any better with the the ware- 
housing of the elderly through the residential and 
nursing home care services? 

This is an area that is little discussed, and the mar- 
ginalization of ethnic minorities is ignored. One of the 
issues that is covered up is the 30,000 people sent to 
nursing homes, even though they warranted free 
health care under the National Health Service. This is 
both unfair and unlawful. 

Add to this injustice, the removal of psychiatric, 
social and rehabilitative services. Then they merely 
provide warehousing spaces for the young who have 
become physically disabled by car and work accidents. 
The same is true for head injury victims, stroke vic- 
tims, the learning disabled, and among the fragile or 
demented elderly. What is going to happen? 

—Patrick Cooper-Duffy 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


African revolutions revisited 


Editor's Note 


The anti-colonial revolutions in Africa, during 
the decades following World War II, inspired a 
return to the humanism of Marx inside revolution- 
ary movements. Among the leaders of nascent inde- 
pendence movements who were discussing Marxist 
humanism was Leopold Sedar Senghor of Senegal. 
The recent death of Senghor is the occasion for 
News & Letters reprinting two critical writings by 
Raya Dunayevskaya. One is an Appendix to the 
1961 edition of her Nationalism, Communism, 
Marxist-Humanism and the Afro-Asian Revolu- 
tions. In it she critically discusses Senghor's 1959 
book African Socialism. The other is her 1960 letter 
to Senghor, which discusses other themes. 


'The New Humanism: 
African Socialism 1 

[ 1961 ] 

A t a time when the weary American intellectual 
has been so brain-washed both by the Cold War 
and the threat of nuclear war between America 
and Russia, that he declaims. " The End of Ideology, "(1) 
the world that is fighting for its freedom at the cost of 
its very life— Africa— is charged with the dynamism of 
ideas. As Leopold Sedar Senghor put it in his June 
1959 report for the Constitutive Congress of his Party 
.of African Federation: 

A nation that refuses to keep its rendezvous with 
history, that does not believe itself to be the bearer of 
a unique message— that nation is finished, ready to 
be placed in a museum. The Negro African is not fin- 
ished even before he gets started. Let him speak; 
above all, let him act. Let him bring like a leaven, his 
message to the world in order to help build a univer- 
sal civilization.(2) 

At a time when the African revolutions are redraw- 
ing the map of the world, the arrogance of white civi- 
lization shows itself not only in the ruling class but 
amongst many Western socialists. Thus Sidney Lens 
writes as if the Africans' theoretical contributions are 
comprised of Tom Mboya's "one man, one vote.''(3) 
Leaving aside for the moment that "one mem, one vote" 
discloses nothing short of a revolution against white 
domination that parades as "democratic civilization," 
these intellectuals have a long Way to go before they 
equal the African's intellectual grasp, not to mention 
his courage, daring, and totality of devotion to the 
struggle for freedom. 

In his speech Senghor said: "Let us recapitulate 
Marx's positive contributions. They are: the philosophy 
of humanism, economic theory, dialectical method." 
Senghor spoke with the simplicity that comes from a 
profound understanding both that socialism is human- 
ist and that socialism is a method. The fact that he 
aims to combine Marxism with utopian socialism as 
well as with religion in order to create what he calls an 
"open socialism" or an "African type of socialism" is not 
without subjective motivations. But this does not 
obscure the fact that he wishes the humanism of Marx 
to be the theoretical foundation for a triple synthesis 
of: 1) traditional African civilization, 2) the results of 
the encounter of this civilization with colonialism and 
French civilization, and 3) the economic resources and 
potentialities of Africa and their necessarily interde- 
pendent relationship with the economies of the indus- 
trially advanced countries. 

So powerful and polarizing a force is the Marxist 
theory of liberation that throughout the Middle East, 
the Orient and Africa, that there are attempts by vari- 
ous religions, Buddhism, Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, to find a bridge to it, even as there 
is a similar attempt on the part of Communist China 
and Russia. It is not here maintained that opportunism 
like that also characterizes the African intellectual, 
rather it seems to me that part of their critique of 
Marxism is due to the realities of present-day Africa 
which did not form (and could not have formed) part of 
Marx's thought. Other parts of Senghor's critique of 
Marxism, especially on present-day economics are, 
however, either wrong or, as in the case of religion, 
overly subtle. "The atheism of Marx," writes Senghor 
"can be considered a reaction of Christian origin 
against the historical deviation of Christianity." 

Oppression in Africa has always worn a white face. 
This weighs so heavily on Africans that they are liable 
to react against any white faces, even that of the work- 
er. Thus Senghor claims that the standard of living of 
the European masses rose "only at the expense of the 
standard of living of the masses in Asia and Africa," 
and that, therefore, the European proletariat "has 
never really— I mean effectively opposed it" (my 
emphasis— R.D.). The very fact that Senghor must 
himself interpret "really" as "effectively" shows an 
awareness of proletarian struggles and revolutions. It 
is certainly too easy today to use that as an excuse to 
appeal, not to the proletariat of advanced countries, 
but to the authorities. It is certainly too high a price to 
pay when it entails an apology for De Gaulle who is 



exploiting not only the white proletariat but the North 
African (Algerian) revolutionaries. The very fact that 
on all the concrete questions relating to Africa's rela- 
tionship to De Gaulle's France, Senghor has had to 
appear as an apologist for De Gaulle, discloses the 
tragedy of the underdeveloped countries fighting for 
freedom in an automated nuclear age. 

On the other hand, Sekou Toure of Guinea, where 
the people had dared to say "No" to remaining part of 
the French Community, is much bolder in his concepts: 

In the realm of thought, man can claim to be the 
brain of the world, but on the con- 
crete level of real 
life, where any 
occurrence will affect 
both the physical and 
spiritual being, the 
world is always the 
brain of man. Because 
it is in the world that 
all the thinking forces 
can be found, the 
dynamic forces of devel- 
opment and perfection, 
it is there too that the 
fusion of energy takes 
place and where the true 
quantity of the intellectu- 
al capacity of man can be 
found. So who could claim 
to exclude any one school 
of thought, any one kind of 
thought, or any one human 
family without by so doing 
excluding himself to some 
extent from the total society 
of man?... 

"The science resulting 
from all human knowledge 
has no nationality. The 
ridiculous disputes about the 
origin of such and such a dis- 
covery do not interest us since 
they add nothing to the value 
of the discovery. It can therefore be said that African 
unity offers the world a new humanism essentially 
founded on the universal solidarity and co-operation 
between people without any racial and cultural 
antagonism and without narrow egoism and privi- 
lege. This is above and beyond the problem of West 
Africa and as far removed from the quarrels which 
divide the highly developed countries as are the con- 
ditions and aspirations of the African people. "(4) 

We cannot know in which direction these African lead- 
ers will turn in the critical 1960s. We do know that their 
serious concern with the theoretical foundations for the 
building of a new society has no parallel in the intellec- 
tual leaders of "the West." Our epoch is a "birth-time of 
history"(5) and the contribution of the Africans to 
thought as well as to revolutions is an integral part of the 
reconstruction of society on new beginnings. 

— R. D. 

Letter of May 15, 1960 

tear Leopold Sedar Senghor: 
lYour June 1959 Report to the Constitutitive Con- 
’gress of the Party of African Federation, pub- 
lished in America as African Socialism, has just been 
made available to me. Because I was interested in giv- 
ing it as wide a circulation as possible I have reviewed 
it for News & Letters, which is enclosed herewith(6). 
You will note that my critique centers around the pos- 
itive aspects, especially on Marxism as a humanist 
philosophy and dialectic method, and mutes my politi- 
cal differences with you on De Gaulle's France or the 
present course of the African Revolutions. 

Because the African Revolutions are the present 
creative force for the reconstruction of society on total- 
ly new, truly human beginnings, the destiny of the 
American, indeed the world's proletariat, Black and 
white, is indissolubly tied with toe fate of the Africans. 
The same, it seems to me, is true in reverse. It is this 
which impels me to write to you. 

First, if I may, I would like to call to your attention 
my book, Marxism and Freedom, which had, as its dual 
objective, the re-establishment of Marxism in its orig- 
inal form of Humanism as well as the disclosure of the 
American roots of Marxism. In addition to emphasiz- 
ing— as you have done so brilliantly in your speech— 
that Marx's early philosophical works are indispens- 
able to a comprehension of his Capital, I have shown 
that the struggle for toe eight-hour day following the 
Civil War in the U.S. led Marx to change the entire 
structure of his book. At the same time I was interest- 
ed in tracing through the very concept of theory for it 
is the warp of woof of the relationship of intellectual to 
worker which characterizes Marxism as the theory and 
practice of liberation. That this relationship of intel- 
lectual to worker also characterized the relations of 
white Abolitionists to the runaway Negro slaves long 
before toe birth of Bolshevism illuminated, for me, 
today's need for a New Humanism and a new rela- 
tionship of intellectual to worker. 

Indeed, the problem of the organizational rela- 
tionship of intellectual to worker (and here I include 
the peasantry) gains a much greater urgency in our 
epoch when the economically underdeveloped coun- 


tries face the question, which way to industrialization, 
at toe very moment in history when the whole capital- 
ist world is divided into but two power blocs, nuclearly 
armed— American and Russia— fighting for world 
domination, which may very well spell destruction of 
civilization as we have known it. I followed up Marx- 
ism and Freedom with a special, brief pamphlet, 
Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and 
the Afro-Asian Revolutions, enclosed herewith. 

Writing from afar, however, I could not but write 
"coldly." I felt that a generalized statement 
was nevertheless needed to break theoretical 
ground where neither the founder of Marx- 
ism not its extender (Lenin) could have been. 
Our generation must hew out its own path. 
Ever since 1939 when I broke with Trotsky 
(whose secretary I had been), I have been 
acutely aware of the theoretical void in 
Marxism sine the death of Lenin. I do not 
agree that Mao is the one who has extend- 
ed Marxism. His realism on the peasant 
question was to end as perversely as Stal- 
in's on toe proletariat. Nor do I agree that 
the complex problems of Africa in the pre- 
sent state of world technology compel 
appeals to the established authorities 
only rather than to the proletariat... 

For your convenience I am enclosing 
one of my articles which was recently 
translated into French in Arguments. 

—Raya Dunayevskaya 


NOTES 

1. Daniel Bell, The End of Ideology , 
New York, 1960. 

2. Leopold Sedar Senghor, African 
Socialism, American Society of 
African Culture, New York, 1959. 

3. Sidney Lens, "The Revolution 
in Africa," Liberation, January, Febru- 
ary, and March. 1960. 

4. Sekou Toure's speeches are from 
those excerpted by Abdullaye Diop in 
his "Africa's Path In History." See 
Africa South, April-June 1960, Capetown. 

5. ["A birth-time and a period of transition"], G.W.F. 
Hegel, Phenomenolgy of Mind [Baillie ed., p. 75; Miller 
ed., p. 6]. 

6. The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 6660. 
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— Some writings — 

Nationalism, Communism, Marxist Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions (1959, 1961 , 1984) — British, 
and Iranian youth have reprinted this pam- 
author's "New Introduction" in 1984 includes 
;ipn on Marx's last writings which "touch on the' 
ic of our day— the Third World." Available 
& Letters. 

• Articles; j correspondence, and lectures on West Africa, 
before ihd after her trip there in 1962, can be found in 
The Ray? Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: 
A Half-ytentury of Its World Development (including but 
not limited to 3 1 84-3250 and 9573-96 77). 

> 

• "The African Revolutions and the World Economy," 
Chapter 7 of Philosophy and Revolution, from Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973, 1982, 1989). Sec- 
tions are: A. "Neocolonialism and the Totality of the 
World Crisis" and B. "New Human Relations of Tragedies 
like Biafra?" 

• Extensive preparatory notes for Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion (1 2939-1 3008) as well as correspondence are in the 
The Supplement to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection. 
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In celebration of Women’s History Month 


Marxist-Humanism: the biography of an idea 
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This essay is adapted from Women Building 
Chicago! A Biographical Dictionary. We publish it 
in celebration of Women 's History Month, 2002. 

by Terry Moon 

R aya Dunayevskaya was -a revPlutionary thinker 
and activist who developed an original philoso- 
phy, Marxist-Humanism. Throughout her life she 
searched for paths to liberation, paths she saw in the 
struggles of women, African Americans, youth, and 
labor. 

Adrienne Rich called her a "major 
thinker in the history of Marxism and of 
women's liberation— one of the longest 
continuously active woman revolutionar- 
ies of the twentieth century.... A core 
theme of [Dunayevskaya's] writing... 
[was] the inseparability of experience 
and revolutionary thinking, the false- 
ness of the opposition between 'philoso- 
phy' and 'actuality'" (Foreword to Rosa 
Luxemburg , Women's Liberation, and 
Marx's Philosophy of Revolution). 

Dunayevskaya proposed that the 
radical movement return to the works of 
Karl Marx and study his roots in the 
philosophy of G.W.F. Hegel; and she 
rejected the thinking, in both the U.S. 
and Soviet Union, that identified "Marx- 
ism, a theory of liberation, with its oppo- 
site, Communism, the theory and prac- 
tice of enslavement" ( Marxism and Free- 
dom). 

As Douglas Kellner put it in the Ency- 
clopedia of the American Left , she "attempted to real- 
ize the unity of theory and practice, which she took to 
be the core of revolutionary Marxism." 

FROM UKRAINE TO BLACK CHICAGO 

Raya Osipovna Dunayevetskaya was bom on May 
Day of 1910 in Ukraine, then part of tsarist Russia, in 
the town of Yariishev near the Romanian border. The 
experience that set her on the path of revolutionary 
philosophy and activism was the Russian Revolution of 
1917 and the ensuing civil war, which she witnessed as 
a young girl. 

During these years she saw the destruction of her 
village and the rapes and beheading of townspeople by 
counter-revolutionary troops retreating from the Bol- 
sheviks. That the Bolsheviks were welcomed as libera- 
tors shaped her outlook and actions when the family 
settled in Chicago in 1922, after fleeing the famine in 
Russia the year before. 

Although Dunayevskaya was too young at the time 
to be a Communist Party (CP) member, she soon joined 
the communist youth organization in Chicago. Angered 
by anti-Semitism, injustice, and poverty, she felt such 
revulsion at reciting the pledge of allegiance at school 
that at age 13 she contributed her own version to the 
CP youth journal: "One aim throughout our life/Free- 
dom to the working class!" A year later, she led a stu- 
dent strike at Cregier Elementary School against 
anti-Semitism and corporal punishment. 

Because Dunayevskaya viewed her childhood in. 
Russia and Chicago as the crucible for a radical life, it 
becomes parts of the biography of the idea of freedom. 
As she put it in 1978, "It isn't personal whatsoever! If 
you live when an idea is bom, it doesn't make any diff- 
ference where you are: that becomes the next stage of 
the development of humanity." 

Her activities in this period were unusual: as a 
teenage white woman she had determined to immerse 
herself in revolutionary work with African Americans. 
She carved out a place for herself, working with the 
Negro Champion, the newspaper of the American 
Negro Labor Congress, edited by Lovett Fort- White- 
man. The Negro Champion office was located in the 
heart of Chicago's Black Metropolis. She wrote book 
reviews that were published widely in African Ameri- 
can newspapers and journals. When she graduated 
from Medill High School in 1928, her date with an 
African American classmate created a protest that 
threatened to cancel the scheduled prom. 

Dunayevskaya began to question the CP's policies 
and actions after the expulsion of Leon Trotsky from 
the party in 1927. When she suggested that her local 
comrades hear Trotsky's response to his expulsion, she 
was thrown down a flight of stairs and kicked out of 
the Young Workers League. She then began a revolu- 
tionary sojourn that took her from New York City to 
Los Angeles. Moving to Boston in 1929, she met 
Antoinette Bucholz Konikow, a birth control advocate 
who spoke out for legal abortion and had formed a 
group of independent Trotskyists— almost all women— 
who had been thrown out of the CP. 

Back in New York, she became secretary to James P. 
Cannon, who was one of the founders of the Socialist 
Workers Party in 1938. Dunayevskaya did not stay 
with Cannon very long but traveled to workers' strikes 
at various sites. She hitchhiked across the country in 
1934, a year during which labor strikes were charac- 
terized by intense class conflict. 

When she arrived in San Francisco, the general 
strike of July 16-19, 1934, had begun. More than 
100,000 workers in San Francisco and Alameda Coun- 
ties stopped work in support of longshoremen and sea- 


men who had gone on strike along the entire West 
Coast. Dunayevskaya was shot at by police during a 
street battle that was part of the widespread police and 
vigilante violence. The next year she was in Los Ange- 
les, where she taught Karl Marx's Capital and was an 
organizer for the Spartacus Youth League. By 1936, 
she moved to Washington, D.C., where she worked 
with Ralph Bunche on the Washington Committee to 
Aid Agricultural Workers. 

In 1937, hearing that Leon Trotsky needed a Russ- 
ian language secretary, Dunayevskaya left for Mexico 
without obtaining permission from the U.S. branch of 
the Trotskyist party. Trotsky was in exile in Mexico, 
trying to escape assassination by Stalin, who was 
methodically jailing and executing his past revolution- 
ary comrades. Dunayevskaya worked with Trotsky in 
Coyoacan, Mexico, during the years when Stalin 
waged the infamous Moscow trials. She helped Trotsky 
respond to the trials' fantastic slanders against him. 

In 1939 she broke with Trotsky over his 
insistence that Russia was still 
"workers' state" even after 
Stalin's August 1939 
pact with Hitler. 

The 29-year old 
Dunayevskaya found 
herself disagreeing 
with Trotsky, the man 
she considered the 
greatest living revolu 
tionary. She lost her power 
of speech for two days. 

THE MOVEMENT FROM 
THEORY 

Then began what she later 
asserted was "my real develop- 
ment." The realization of Trot- 
sky's error, a mistake that limited 
the total revolutionary change 
that Dunayevskaya envisioned, 
forced her to immerse herself in eco 
nomics, revolutionary theory, and 
philosophy, a development that trans- 
formed what Marxism would come to 
mean for her. 

Driven to understand the true nature 
of the Soviet Union, she began a rigorous 
study, utilizing Russian economic statis- 
tics, Marx's Capital, and his then 
little-known Economic-Philosophic Manu 
scripts (1844). In 1941, she wrote "The Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics Is a Capitalist 
Society." ' 

She soon met C.L.R. James, who had also 
written a position paper on state-capitalism. 
Dunayevskaya and James formed the State-Cap- 
italist Tendency within the Workers Party; Duna- 
yevskaya was active in the Harlem, New York, 
branch of the party. 

By 1944 Dunayevskaya's critique of Russian theo- 
reticians, "A New Revision of Marxian Economics," 
published in the American Economic Review, reached 
beyond the publications of the Left and was reported 
on the front page of The New York Times. She criticized 
Russian theoreticians who had declared that the law of 
value, which Marx said was a defining feature of capi- 
talism, operated under socialism. (Will Lissner dis- 
cussed her article in "Soviet Economics Stirs Debate 
Here" in The New York Times, October 1, 1944). 

Moving to Pittsburgh in the late 1940s, she became 
active in the coal miners' general strike of 1949-50 in 
West Virginia. At the same time she was translating 
Lenin's "Abstract of Hegel's Science of Logic" and 
working on a book on state-capitalism. 

Her activity and studies in the Hegelian-Marxian 
dialectic culminated in a series of "Letters on Hegel's 
Absolutes," written in the spring of 1953— the period 
following Stalin's death. Dunayevskaya referred to 
these Tetters— in which she discerned "a dual move- 
ment in [Hegel's] Absolute Idea, from practice and 
from theory"— as a determinant for her subsequent 
development of Marxist-Humanism. From then on, 
Dunayevskaya never separated activism from the 
deepest delving into philosophy. 

In the midst of cold war politics in the 1950s, C.L.R. 
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James was expelled from the U. S. for passport viola- 
tions; he moved back to England after breaking up the 
State-Capitalist Tendency, whose Correspondence 
Committees had been listed as subversive by the U.S. 
Attorney General in 1954. Immediately after the disso- 
lution, in 1955, Dunayevskaya, together with most of 
the worker members of the Correspondence Commit- 
tees, formed News and Letters Committees as a 
"unique combination of workers and intellectuals." 

In 1958,. Dunayevskaya published her first book, 
Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today, with an 
introduction by Marxist philosopher Herbert Marcuse. 
It aimed "to re-establish Marxism in its original form, 
which Marx called a thoroughgoing Naturalism, or 
Humanism" 1 and included her translations of Lenin's 
Philosophic Notebooks (1914) and two of Marx’s 1844 
Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts, the first time 
those essays were published in English. 

Dunayevskaya worked with an array of U.S. and 
international movements throughout the 1960s, travel- 
ing to Europe, Africa, Hong Kong, and Japan. In 1969, 
she made the first donation of her writings to the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban 
Affairs, believing one could learn as much from the 
process of development of theory as from the result. 
Her manuscript collection included voluminous corre- 
spondence with such Left theoreticians as Herbert 
Marcuse; Erich Fromm; Iring Fetscher and Maximilien 
Rubel; the. Scottish worker Harry McShane; the 
African leaders Leopold Senghor and Nnamdi Azikiwe; 
and a host of women writers, including Natalia Trot- 
sky; Sheila Rowbotham; the Portuguese revolutionar- 
ies Maria Barreno and Isabel do Carmo; and Ameri- 
cans Meridel LeSueur and Adrienne Rich. 

The crises of the 1960s revolutionary movements 
moved Dunayevskaya to work on a book that 
would clarify revolution theoretically: Philosophy 
and Revolution: From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973). In her opinion, the failure 
to make a revolution in 1968 revealed the lim- 
itation of social movements whose practice is 
not grounded in philosophy. "Now the one 
thing we learned from the turbulent 1960s 
was this: without a philosophy of revolu- 
tion, near revolutions abort! It is a fact 
that because those near-revolutions had 
ended so disastrously, in particular 
France 1968, that the New Left finally 
ended their delusion that 'theory can 
be picked up en route' and a deeper 
look into Marx's philosophy of revolu- 
tion was begun by some." 

MARXISM AND WOMEN'S 
LIBERATION 

The women's liberation move- 
ment was not exempt from 
these difficulties, but rather 
than castigating it as a diver- 
sion from revolution, as most 
of the Left initially did, 
Dunayevskaya sought to 
make explicit its revolu- 
tionary character. 

She wrote in her third 
book, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women's Liberation, and 
Marx's Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982), that the uniqueness of the women's 

liberation movement is that "not only did it come 
out of the left but it was directed against it, and not 
from the Right, but from within the Left itself." Duna- 
yevskaya argued that the transformation of the rela- 
tionship between women and men was fundamental to 
a Marxist concept of a new society. 

Charles Denby, the Black worker-editor of News & 
Letters, died in 1983. The next year the headquarters 
of News and Letters Committees moved to Chicago. 
Dunayevskaya there continued to write a monthly col- 
umn for News & Letters and articles and reviews for 
other publications. 

She published her fourth book, Women's Liberation 
and the Dialectics of Revolution: Reaching for the 
Future (1985), a collection of essays written over a 35- 
year period, * which sought to articulate 
"Marxist-Humanist views over the entire post-World 
War II world in a way that will.. .confront unfinished 
revolutions." 

Her last years were dominated by studies for a book 
with the working title, "Dialectics of Organization and 
Philosophy: The 'Party' and Forms of Organization 
Bom out of Spontaneity." 

Dunayevskaya died on June 9, 1987. She was buried 
in Forest Home Cemetery, Forest Park, Illinois, with 
her grave facing the monument commemorating the 
revolutionaries who were falsely convicted in August 
1886 of throwing a bomb in Chicago's Haymarket 
Square on May 4, 1886. 

Raya Dunayevskaya lived freely when women were 
not free and was fierce in her determination to trans- 
form a world she viewed as brutally inhuman into one 
where everyone could experience self-development and 
freedom. Since her death, all her books have been 
republished by university presses and translated in 
numerous countries. A collection of her philosophic 
writings* The Power of Negativity , has just been pub- 
lished by Lexington Books. 
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FIGHTING U.S.'S NEW WORLD ORDER 


Because Marxist-Humanism has from 
its beginnings been free from even a ves- 
tige of Stalinism, it was able -to critique 
U.S. imperialism during the Cold War 
without any sort of rationalization for 
the Stalinist counter-revolution that 
occurred within the revolution. It was 
able to project an alternative vision of 
new forms of human social relations 
without tripping into the false dilemma 
of the bipolar world that vanished in 
1991. 

Yet in the decade since, the Left has 
continued to be hamstrung by a binary 
logic. Anti-imperialists and prominent 
voices in the anti-globalization move- 
ment somehow feel compelled to dismiss 
serious criticisms of a Milosevic, Hus- 
sein, or in the most bizarre example, 
even a Taliban militia. They seem unable 
to achieve a higher viewpoint of what to 
be for and not only against. 

The editorial "After Afghanistan, 
What?" (January-February 2002 N&L ) 
can foresee how escalating the "war" by 
sustaining a permanent war economy 
and the national security state that goes 
along with it, will create more terror and 
terrorists, the opposite of the Bush 
administration's supposed intentions. 
We don't need to apologize for the depre- 
dations of Islamic fundamentalism any 
mare than for Christian fundamentalism 
in order to criticize the new world order * 
of U.S.-dominated global capitalism. 

Teacher 

Washington 

*** 

The lead article in the January-Febru- 
ary issue did a fine job describing the 
new perils facing immigrants under the 
oppressive measures taken by the Bush 
administration under the guise of "fight- 
ing terrorism." However, I think the 
report would have been strengthened by 
specific reference to the "Patriot's Bill" 
rammed through Congress that threw 
out many of the legal rights immigrants 
had before the September attacks 
against the World Trade Center and Pen- 
tagon. 

Old Radical 
Detroit 

Fully 212 years of the orderly constitu- 
tional transfer of power were trashed in 
the "coup by gavel" that put in power the 
regime we now have in the White House. 
Its first major fascist measure was the 
"USA Patriot Act of 2001" which is 342 
pages long and is in reality a refurbished 
version of the "Protective Custody Law" 
of Nazi Germany, the law that started 
the concentration camps. We already 
have an occupied concentration camp in 
Guantanamo Bay. But other unoccupied 
ones exist at undisclosed locations since 
the Reagan administration, ready to con- 
fine people in case of "massive civil 
unrest." 

Worried 

Texas 


The large number of protesters at the 
World Economic Forum who turned out 
despite a huge police force, barricaded 
streets, helicopters and media attacks 
was encouraging. I believe opposition 
will continue to grow as the repression 
deepens. I see strikes and threats of 
strike already, from airline workers to 
teachers in Detroit. Capitalism's 
gravediggers are alive and kicking. 

Ready to dig 
Detroit 

I usually enjoy watching the Olympics, 
but the jingoism this year was just too 
much. When commentator Bob Costas 


News & Letters and Marxist- 
Humanist literature is available 
at a new radical bookstore in 
Indianapolis's Fountain Square 
neighborhood. 


Visit... 


referred to the U.S. as the "homeland," it 
reminded me of Hitler and I almost 
threw up. 

No watching 
Memphis 


KING'S LEGACY 

John Alan's column in the last issue 
raised the provocative question of who 
will carry on Martin Luther King's lega- 
cy. The idea of freedom doesn't belong to 
any specific time or place. Anyone can 
borrow from anyone freely. The ideas of 
the Civil Rights Movement were power- 
ful beyond the U.S. At the time of the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott there was also 
the Hungarian Revolution. A continuity 
appeared decades later in Tian anm en 
Square when the Chinese students sang 
"We shall overcome." The universality of 
the idea is there. The question of the 
struggle for freedom in our everyday 
lives is what the fetish of "violence vs. 
non-violence" overlays. 

Asian worker 
California 


John Alan's column made me think of 
the many liberation theologians who try 
to make a relation between religion and 
theology. "Many of the most active 
women in prison are very religious, try- 
ing to draw strength from their beliefs, 
but it can't stop there. Marx said reli- 
gion is the opiate of the masses, but he 
also called it the soul of the soulless 
world and distinguished between the 
religion of the oppressed and the oppres- 
sor. The difference between a theologian 
who is revolutionary and one who's not, 
is seen in whether you're told to wait for 
your reward in heaven or to try to real- 
ize it on earth. 

Support activist 
Chicago 


'LIFE 

AND 

DEBT': 

A 

REVIEW 


READERS' 




of capitalism recognizes freedom only for 
capital. 

R.B. 

California 


Sen. Trent Lott responded to ques- 
tions concerning Cheney's refusal to dis- 
close information about the Energy 
Taskforce meetings with Enron execu- 
tives by claiming, "If we require these 
kinds of meetings to be open, that would 
put a chilling effect on input by indus- 
try." It put new meaning to what Sen. 
Daschle introduced into the American 
lexicon when he said he would "not allow 
the Bush administration to enronize the 
U.S. economy." Daschle was only refer- 
ring to the tendency to make economic 
projections based” on mirages. But 
increasingly to "enronize" is beginning to 
signify a shadow government "behind 
closed doors," based on deception and 
secrecy and flouting U.S. legal and con- 
stitutional requirements. 

Observer 

California 



ANEW 

SLAVE 

TRADE? 


Moving prisoners around at the drop 
of a hat as prisons in the U.S. do is tan- 
tamount to the slave trade. That is 
something that began with the process of 
private prisons. Most disturbing of all is 
that there seems no rhyme or reason 
behind how the decisions are made of 
who moves and who is allowed to 
remain. Since 1983 1 have been moved to 
11 different facilities in three different 
states. The longest I have been in any 
facility has been five, four and three 
years. The rest of the time I have spent 
anywhere from a year to a month and a 
half somewhere before being moved 


agam. 


Prisoner on the move 
Minnesota (for now) 


Call (317) 252-48421 

for hours and information. ' 


"Life and Debt" is a movie about the 
economic conditions affecting present- 
day Jamaicans and how the World 
Trade Organization and the IMF loans 
drive the country deeper into debt and 
intensify the repression of the workers. 
Imported powdered milk undersells 
local milk producers and drives them 
out of business. England stops buying 
bananas under pressure from Western 
banana corporations. Local 'Black 
women lose their jobs in the sweatshop 
when they protest their conditions and 
contractors respond by importing bus- 
loads of Chinese women laborers. 

The movie emphasizes the contrast 
between the affluence of Western white 
tourists and their insulation from and 
ignorance of the massive poverty of the 
Black Jamaicans. What the movie 
doesn't show is that, though the local 
Jamaican companies producing cattle, 
bananas, milk, coffee, etc. were prof- 
itable even after the British colonizers 
left in 1947, the people weren't freed 
from poverty. Nothing fundamental 
changed in the system of production. 
Workers were still doing the physical 
labor under the rules of the bosses who 
controlled the productive process. The 
movie ended with a few local women 
growing their own food on a small plot of 
land. 

Basho 
Los Angeles 


ENRONIZING THE U.S. 

The San Francisco Chronicle recently 
juxtaposed pictures of the Enron offi- 
cials taking the fifth and the cases of 
hundreds of people locked up for 25 
years to life for shoplifting (under the 
three strikes law). It showed the gulag 
of the justice system out to discipline 
labor. There is an army of people focus- 
ing on bringing labor under the heel of 
capital while Enron is presented as 
"just" a financial market scandal. The 
mechanism of the state as an extension 


the hotel's business collapsed after Sep- 
tember 11, and she was laid off. To buy 
groceries she had sold all the belongings 
she could but had not been able to pay 
her rent after November. When she 
admitted in court she could still not pay 
it, the magistrate gave her ten days to 
vacate the premises. The article 
described her eyes filling with tears as 
she left the courtroom saying, "I'm going 
to have to get a lot of quarters because 
I'll have to call a lot bf shelters." What 
makes the story unforgettable is the 
"statistic" that says this kind of story 
has "shot up 80% during the past year." 

No Statistician 
Los Angeles 


SEGREGATION IN 2002 

The Detroit News recently ran a series 
on segregation and found that both 
Blacks and whites are "comfortable" 
with segregation. However, on a local TV 
talk show. Dr. Shirley Stancato, Director 
of New Detroit, a non-profit founded 
after the 1967 rebellion, said that wrong 
questions had been asked. She said peo- 
ple might agree with a statement such 
as "I am comfortable where I live, or in 
my house," but what if they were asked, 
"Are you comfortable with the choices 
you have about where you can live?" You 
have to dig below the surface to get to 
real answers. 

S. Van Gelder 
Detroit 



I have been looking everywhere, 
including surfing the internet, looking 
for "jobs for felons" but there is nothing, 
Nothing, NOTHING. I know that God is 
supposed to be a forgiving God but 
where are the jobs, so you can move on 
with your life? 

Unemployed felon 
Missouri 


THE HOMELESS 

The article on the homeless youth in 
the last issue counters statements in a 
PBS series on the brain. They examined 
the "teenage brain" and "scientifically" 
concluded that young people are physi- 
cally incapable of making mature judg- 
ments. But N&L showed these are very 
capable individuals who care very much 
about their lives. 

Not homeless 
Illinois 


I happily received a copy of N&L that 
was distributed at a meeting ft Berkeley 
and had to tell you how much appreciat- 
ed reading the article by Sonia Bergonzi 
about the homeless youth holding a vigil 
in Chicago. I am a disabled 54-year-old 
woman living at poverty level and am a 
survivor of the kind of sexual exploita- 
tion Sonia wrote about. That article 
made me feel more sane. 

New supporter 
California 


I cannot forget the article I read in the 
Los Angeles Times, reporting that the 
rate of homelessness had shot up 80% 
during the past year. What was unfor- 
gettable was the story it told of a 51- 
year-old woman who was single, lived 
alone, and for the last five years had 
cleaned rooms in a downtown Cleveland 
hotel. She had worked her way up to 
earning $8 an hour plus benefits until 


HEGEL 
AND THE 
DIALECTIC 


The "In Memoriam to Wang Ruoshui" 
(N&L, January-February 2002) says he 
got excited about Raya Dunayevskaya's 
critique of Lenin's comment that Hegel's 
"Absolute Idea" equaled "Objective 
Truth." Wang's own critique of Lenin 
was that Lenin only got as far as objec- 
tivity but not the unity of subjectivity 
and objectivity. In other words, Lenin 
stopped at the identity of opposites as 
the dialectic principle. But the real prob- 
lem today is how to transcend opposites 
that are identical. Dunayevskaya's view 
of the Phenomenology points to just that. 
Nobody else thought to say that Hegel's 
Preface to that work is a continuation of 
his chapter on Absolute Knowledge or 
that an actively engaged philosophy can 
make the difference between the long 
night and the breaking of the dawn, 
because that is what the future needs. 

People are drawn to different aspects 
of the dialectic. Marcuse, for example, 
was also drawn to the identity of oppo- 
sites. But the departure for our age is 
not that, but seeing absolute negativity 
as new beginning. 

Marxist-Hnmanist 

California 


FREE SPEECH VICTORY 

Readers of N&L should know about a 
victory for pluralism and free speech 
which was won when the Union for 
Radical Political Economics (URPE) 
retracted a false charge made against 
Andrew Kliman and lifted a publishing 
ban imposed on him. URPE had falsely 
charged that Kliman violated profes- 
sional ethics by submitting a paper to 
another journal while it was still under 
review by them and banned all further 
articles authored by him. 

In its retraction (see 
www.urpe.org/rrpehome.html) URPE 
accepts that the paper was no longer 
under review when it was submitted 
elsewhere. Although the fundamental 
issue of pluralism remains unresolved, 
the retraction removes a decisive obsta- 
cle to genuine scholarly debate around 
the substantive question of Marx's Value 
Theory which has been raised by Kli- 
man. 

Alan Freeman 
New York 
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An enthusiastic overflow crowd joined 
an array of talented local musicians to 
shout "you are not alone" to the video 
camera at the conclusion of an inspiring 
benefit concert for Revolutionary Associ- 
ation for the Women of Afghanistan 
(RAWA) organized by Detroit-area com- 
poser/musician Mark Gottlieb. The music 
was punctuated by short readings and 
commentary about the history and strug- 
gles of RAWA. In a concert with no low 
points, the high point was a string quar- 
tet composed by Gottlieb which was 
played to a reading of "I'll Never Return," 
a poem written by RAWA founder Meena 
before she was assassinated by Islamic 
fundamentalists at the age of 30 in 1987. 
Mark told the audience that he had 
known of RAWA and had intended to 
send a donation but paver got around to 
it. After September 11 he saw a film in 
which fundamentalist men were beating 
the faces of Afghan women protesters 
"and smiling, they liked it." That was 
when he had decided to organize the ben- 
efit concert. Anyone interested in more 
information can visit 

www.gott.musik.com. 

Women's Liberationist 
Detroit 


Yael Dean, as the speaker who opened 
a "Women Who Shook the Jewish World" 
series in Northern California, had been 
asked to discuss the status of women in 
Israel. That she did, but not without 
spending at least half of her talk railing 
against the Israeli occupation of the West 
Bank and Gaza. 

She is a Labor Knesset member whose 
views put her at the extreme left of her 
party. She insisted that yc& cannot 
believe in the concept of a "Greater 
Israel" and be a feminist at the same 
time, that you cannot have a double stan- 
dard when it comes to basic human 


rights.The audience was quietly recep- 
tive. 

Women's Liberationist 
California 

A full week after the letter from the 
soldiers who refused to serve in the 
occupied territories was published, their 
act was still all over the media in Israel. 
An incredible one-third of Israelis 
expressed support and several support 
groups have sprung up. One is by dis- 
abled army veterans. Another is by the 
wives of reserve soldiers who are circu- 
lating a petition that says in part, "We 
are not willing to be pawns of a govern- 
ment of occupation and oppression, 
which corrupts the values of our loved 
ones and our nation.. .while our families 
pay the price." 

At the same time, vigils of Women in 
Black and others are growing all over 
Israel. There are now 18 regular anti- 
occupation vigils throughout Israel, 
about half of them Women in Black. 

Gila Svirsky 
Jerusalem 


FIGHTING AN ATTACK ON 
FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION 

Marxist.com was the victim of a delib- 
erate act of politically motivated aggres- 
sion when our web server was hacked 
into by unidentified individuals in Janu- 
ary with the clear intention of destroy- 
ing our site. As a result of the sabotage 
a number of web sites were deleted, 
including "In Defence of Marxism," 
"Socialist Appeal," "Socialist Labor" and 
"Trotsky year 200]L." It was not a ran- 
dom act of vandalism. Other non-politi- 
cal sites hosted by the same server were 
not touched. They clearly wanted to 
shut us up. 

Our work has obtained wide recogni- 
tion,, even from people who would not 
consider themselves Marxists, as shown 
by the increasing number of visits to our 
site and the correspondence received 
from all over the world. 

A few dedicated collaborators have 
worked day and night to get the website 
up and running again. We have recov- 
ered practically all the lost material and 
will spon be running a normal service 



again; Wfe depend exclusively on the sup- 
port of our readers apd friends to contin- 
ue our work and appeal for your help. 
Please pass this appeal on to all those 
interested in fighting against this attack 
on the most basic principle of free speech 
and democracy. 

Alan Woods 
Editor, Marxist.com 

MUMIA 
ABU- 

iV JAMAL 
AND THE 
DEATH 
PENALTY 

Since the judge threw out the death 
penalty for Mumia his sentence has most 
likely been relegated to life imprison- 
ment. Will the focus die out now that 
death is off the table? Or does it mean we 
will now start looking at the whole pic- 
ture? Although the death penalty is a big 
issue to the community— and of course, 
to those sentenced to die— there are 
many more lifers in our prisons than 
those on death row. The fickleness of lib- 
eral attitudes when they have a "cause" 
is widely discussed among prisoners. It 
is great that Mumia has gained the 
reprieve from an early death but his case 
has always been simply the tip of a veiy 
large, very convoluted, very repressive 
iceberg. 

Political prisoner 
Indiana 

* *** 

When a Giant food store in Pennsylva- 
nia placed an ad in the window: "In 
honor of Black History Month— Fried 
Chicken on Sale" an African-American 
woman called the NAACP and now they 
are on the scene. My problem with this 
situation is that they will not go far 
enough for a good solution. Here is mine: 
since the state of Pennsylvania had been 
planning to "fry" Brother Mumia Abu- 
Jamal with a "hot needle" of chemicals 
you couldn't give to a chicken without 
being fined or arrested, I suggest that 
the Giant food chain be made to fund 
freeing all political prisoners, starting 
with Mumia. 

Meanwhile, since the NAACP is 
preparing for their National Awards din- 
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her with the main honoree to be Con- 
doleezza Rice, I have these questions: 
Does Ms. Rice.have a membership in the 
NAACP? What about the action she took 
against letting Secretary of State Colin 
Powell go to the World Conference 
Against Racism in Durban, South 
Africa? The NAACP should change its 
name to National Association for the 
Advancement of Certain People. "No 
frying of Brother Mumia Abu-Jamal" 
should be the chant heard inside and 
outside the dinner area. 

George Wilfrid Smith Jr. 

Chicago 


WHO READS N&L ? 

A fellow worker told me about N&L at 
the IWW convention in 1979 and I fig- 
ured I couldn't go far wrong for the $1 a 
sub cost then. I have been a subscriber 
•ever since and can’t imagine life without 
it. I appreciate the way you look for the 
revolutionary potential in wide-ranging 
acts of revolt. Your conception that the 
revolt of the most oppressed strata of 
society is the most socially advanced 
movement of our time has broadened 
and deepened my understanding of 
world events. 

Two Wobblies 
Boston 


I consider myself a green anarchist 
(not of the neo-primitivist sort) but I am 
always open to other ideas and view- 
points. The only truly important goal is 
liberty and equality for all, regardless of 
personal labels. 

New Reader 
Ypsilanti 

*** 

It meant so much to me when I start- 
ed seeing articles about our Defense 
Depot work in N&L. Thi3 is an interna- 
tional paper and I knew my message 
was getting out all over the world. I 
travel a lot and meet people who know 
about our struggle because of this paper. 
One of my relatives found an article I 
wrote in N&L and wanted to know: 
"How did you manage to get into a paper 
in Chicago?" 

Defense Depot activist 
Memphis 
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Workman, Rahman cases show death 


Memphis, Term.— The two people closest to exe- 
cution in Tennessee are Philip Workman and Abu-Ali 
Abdur'Rahman. Since Philip Workman received a 
stay— 42 minutes before his scheduled execution— the 
Tennessee Supreme Court granted a stay of his new 
execution date and ordered a full evidentiary hearing 
on new evidence that indicated that Philip was not the 
triggerman in the case. 

That hearing began last summer in front of Mem- 
phis Judge Colton, who had denied Philip's appeal for 
a stay of execution. All the community observers at the 
appeal hearing were struck by the theatrics of the pros- 
ecution and by tJie ways in which the judge favored the 
prosecution. We were not surprised when the judge 
denied Workman relief on all points that he had raised. 
The state immediately moved for a new execution date 
to be set. The Tennessee Supreme Court, however, 
refused to vacate the stay of execution and also refused 
the state's motion to expedite the appeal. Thus, Work- 
man will receive a full appeal before the Tennessee 
Supreme Court. We are hopeful that there will be a 
favorable outcome from that court. 


Philip Workman's case received much attention in 
the media and much community support. It is critical 
that the same happen for Abu-Ali Abdur'Rahman, a 
48-year-old African American, whose execution date is 
set for April 10. Abdur’Rahman was convicted of a 
homicide committed in Nashville (Davidson County). 
Between 1913 and the most recent execution in 1957, 
a total of 26 people were executed for crimes commit- 
ted in Davidson Comity. Twenty-one of them, 81%, 
were Black. Two-and-a-half times as many Black men 
were executed for rape as white men for murder. 

As a child Mr. Abdur'Rahman suffered horrific phys- 
ical, sexual, and emotional abuse. When he was incar- 
cerated as an adolescent, he was repeatedly raped. 
Abdur'Rahman has a long history, of serious mental ill- 
ness, which has never been adequately treated. 

Abdur'Rahman had extremely poor representation 
at trial. In the first place, trial counsel had a conflict of 
interest because he was receiving payments from 
someone who, potentially, was facing criminal charges 
in the same incident as Abdur'Rahman. The federal 
District Court found the trial counsel performed 


Chicago cops harass West Side family 


Chicago — The Chicago police have made my fam- 
ily's life a holy hell. They haven't helped us when we 
needed it and they have picked on us. They picked up 
my baby, my grandson, for the first time on Fathers' 
Day, 1995. Everytime he moves, they keep trying to 
put something on him. 

In February 2000 I had a dispute with the tenant in 
my building over utility bills. The tenant called the 
police and claimed that I was trying to steal my own 
stove. The police wanted to take her side, but I was in 
the right and they had to leave. They came back to our 
house in March and tried to arrest my grandson, say- 
ing he was selling drugs. He wasn't doing that, but 
they didn't care. 

The one cop grabbed me and I tried to pull away. He 
threw me to the ground and put his knees in my back. 
I have to wear pain patches and he threw me so fast 
that they were ripped off. 

I heard my children calling, "Don't do my mama like 
that! She's too sick!" They cuffed me too tightly. I had 
already had two spinal surgeries. 

The policemen took me by the arms and dragged me 

out to the police car. They told me, "You Black b ! If 

you don't get in there I'll slam the door on your feet!" 
They were laughing at me and calling me all kinds of 
names. Everybody on the street was watching. 

They wouldn't even let me put my shoes on my feet. 
I kept asking them for that, at least. They handcuffed 
me to the wall at the station for about 40 minutes. My 
children were begging the police to give me my pain 
medication and get me away from the abusive cops. 
When they finally let me go my children brought my 
medication. 

They found me guilty in court for aggravated battery 
and trespassing. The police didn't take pictures of my 
body. They lied in the trial. My doctor pleaded to keep 
me from serving 20 days of community service. I had 
to have surgery last year to remove tom ligaments 
from my shoulder, from when they beat me. I can't do 
much with my right hand and my family has to take 
care of me. My daughter had to take time out from her 
own life. I still have nightmares, seeing them coming 
in and beating me, and killing me and killing my chil- 
dren. 


I have never done anything against the police, and 
they are still harassing my family. My husband and I 
were driving home one night last week and they fol- 
lowed us for blocks in their car. When we got to the 
house they stopped us and said, "We know you. You're 
the woman who doesn't like the police." A few nights 
later they picked up my grandson after midnight— 
they beat him, threatened him, and left him alone in 
another neighborhood where anything might have 
happened to him. He could have been killed. He had to 
find a pay phone and call me at one in the morning to 
come and pick him up. 

I have gone to the Office of Professional Standards, 
the Mayor's office, my alderman. Nobody wants to help 
us. This can't go on. It's like me and my little family 
don't even exist in this country. We need to find some 
help. 

—Charlene Coleman 


Velslcol party crashed 



Environmental activists in Memphis, Tenn. chal- 
lenged Velsicol Chemical Co. for poisoning an all- 
Black neighborhhod with toxic pollution since 
1 992. See story, page 1 1 . 


Black/Red View 


Marx and Black liberation 


(Continued from page 1) 

emment jumping into the U.S. Civil War on the side of 
the South. 

From the start Marx saw the question of slavery as 
integral to world capitalist development as well as to 
the emancipation of labor. In 1847 he wrote: "Direct 
slavery is the pivot of our industrialism today as much 
as machinery, credit, etc. Without slavery, you have no 
cotton, without cotton you have no modem industry. It 
is slavery that has given value to the colonies; it was 
the colonies that created world trade; it is world trade 
that is the necessary condition for large-scale machine 
industry. Also, before the slave-trade in Negroes, the 
colonies supplied the Old World with but very few 
products and did not visibly change the face of the 
earth. Slavery is thus an economic category of the 
highest importance." 

Ending slavery was a crucial dimension to opening a 
new epoch of human liberation. Marx closely followed 
events in America like John Brown's slave uprising in 
1859. These events coincided with the anti-serfdom 
agitation in Russia. Marx wrote to Engels on Jan. 11, 
1860 that the movement of these slaves, Black and 
white, in such widely separated parts of the globe 
marked the beginning of the emancipation of the work- 
ing class and was "the biggest thing now happening in 
the Wbrld." In his greatest theoretical work, Capital, 
Marx brought in the struggle for the normal working 
day and its phenomenal spread throughout the U.S. 
after the Civil War as the first fruits of the victory over 
slavery. 

Where Marx saw the crucial role of Blacks in the 
emancipation of labor, there has been a great deal of 
confusion among post-Marx Marxists on what is the 
meaning of the African-American movement after the 


Civil War. Socialists in general put it as a side issue 
detracting from the emancipation of labor. A new chap- 
ter was opened with Lenin and the Russian Revolu- 
tion. He saw the independent struggle of African Amer- 
icans as a new manifestation of the national liberation 
which would not detract from, but enhance, the revolu- 
tionary struggle. The U.S. Communist Party (CP) had 
over 70 years of various theoretical/political positions 
on the African-American problem. At no time were 
these political positions directly answering the instinc- 
tive striving of African Americans for freedom. 

The CP was to be the teacher and the Black masses 
were the pupils. The glaring contradiction in this is 
that the independent action of African Americans , did 
not often coincide with the shifting policies of the CP 
and the Soviet Union. Thus, the American CP opposed 
the 1943 March on Washington for equality and jobs 
during World War II because Germany broke the 
Hitler/Stalin Pact and invaded Russia. Russia was now 
an ally of the United States. 

The CP had a position at one point that there should 
be a separate Black nation declared out of the five 
Southern states, a kind of "Tajikistan for Blacks" in the 
U.S. What they didn't comprehend is that the self- 
movement of the Black masses has its own trajectory. 

It was hard for post-Marx Marxists of all stripes to 
grasp both the independence of the Black movement as 
well as its vanguard nature in the struggle for libera- 
tion from American capitalism. African Americans 
need to play an independent role in starting the strug- 
gle. But that independent role does not separate them 
from the general movement to emancipate labor and 
all oppressed groups. It was the slave revolts that 
brought the Abolitionist movement into being as well 
as the women's movement. 
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penalty's injustice 

absolutely no investigation into the circumstances sur- 
rounding the defense, or into the defendant's back- 
ground. Even the prosecutor, John Zimmerman, 
admitted that guilt was not open and shut in Rah- 
man's case. 

Abdur'Rahman admits he was at the scene of the 
crime. Physical evidence indicates that he was not the 
assailant. He was convicted on the testimony of the co- 
defendant, who may have been the assailant, and who 
received lower charges for his willingness to testify. 
The trial counsel called no witnesses, did no investiga- 
tion, and presented no evidence at all during the guilt 
stage of the trial. At sentencing, he presented no miti- 
gating evidence. Eight of the 12 trial jurors have given 
affidavits saying that if they had known of Rahman's 
background of well-documented long-time mental ill- 
ness and brutal abuse, they would not have voted for 
death. 

John Zimmerman, the prosecutor in the case, has 
been cited for misconduct in a number of cases, includ- 
ing Mr. Abdur'Rahman's. The Tennessee Supreme 
Court held that in this case, Mr. Zimmerman's conduct 
"bordered on deception by which he was able to get 
before the jury information which was not evidence in 
the case they had under consideration. The action of 
the state was improper." The court denied Abdur'Rah- 
man relief, however, holding that the prosecutorial 
misconduct had been "harmless," Given that this is a 
death case, such a finding seems bizarre, but it demon- 
strates the inadequacy of appellate review to correct 
errors. Abdur'Rahman's case is a classic example of the 
trap created for defendants by prosecutorial miscon- 
duct, defense ineffectiveness, and appellate indiffer- 
ence. 

A positive development happened on Jan. 30, when 
Tennessee's Legislative Black Caucus held a press con- 
ference calling for an end to the death' penalty in Ten- 
nessee and specifically mentioning Abdur'Rahman and 
Workman. But we're worried it won't be enough. It's 
extremely important that people express the desire for 
the governor to commute Abu-Ali Abdur'Rahman's sen- 
tence. Write to Don Sundquist, State Capital Building, 
Nashville, TN 37243; email: 

dsundquist@mail.state.tn.us; Telephone: (615)741- 
2001; Fax: (615)532-1353. The best hope we have for 
clemency in this case will come from an outpouring of 
public opposition to the execution. 

—professor Margaret Vandiver 

California lockdown 

Los Angeles — The Criminal Justice Consortium 
of Southern California held a forum in January called 
"Seeking Justice for the Imprisoned '02." More than 
250 people attended, including some ex-prisoners and 
activists representing various organizations. 

California prisons today are increasingly institu- 
tions of dehumanizing, tortuous punishment rather 
than rehabilitation. SHUs (Security Housing Units) or 
"Lockdowns" is a program of inmate isolation (23 1/2 
horn's a day in their cells) and sensory deprivation, 
meant to destroy inmates' basic personality, all of 
which contributes to feelings of anger, rage and vio- 
lence in the inmates. According to Corey Weinstein, 
M.D., the SHUs and prison yards are rife with fight- 
ing, gang activities, prisoner on prisoner assault, as 
well as assault on staff. 

The continued existence of the SHUs is justified as 
an anti-gang measure. Many "gang members" are tar- 
geted for SHUs regardless of what crimes they were 
convicted of, just because they were labelled gang 
members. Those that don't "snitch-out" on their former 
"gang" associates (people they grew up with) are often 
put in SHUs as "serious rules violators." To be released 
from SHUs, they must also "snitch-out." 

In Juljr, 2001, 1,000 prisoners housed in SHUs at 
Pelican Bay and Corcoran state prisons, self-organized 
and went on a hunger strike to voice their grievances, 
including excessively long sentences in SHUs. The 
inmates stopped their hunger strike when requested 
to do so by a progressive California assemblyman 
along with non-prisoner prison reform activists. Meet- 
ings were held by officials in Sacramento after the 
hunger strike ceased. It is not clear what reforms have 
resulted from those activities. 

In the workshop on women prisoners, serious ill- 
nesses like HIV/AIDS and hepatitis and lack of health 
care are major issues. A "suicide watch" in one prison 
consists of her being strapped down naked on a cold 
metal table with no sheets for 24-48 hours. There was 
testimony by a mother whose daughter (Gina Muniz) 
died of cancer because prison officials continually 
ignored her plea for medical attention. 

One woman ex-prisoner stated "inmates trying to 
look after other inmates were threatened with lock- 
up." Still another said: "We are the people that pay 
taxes for the system to go on. This forum is a first step 
in a mile long struggle. We're the heart of the commu- 
nity, we're the mothers." Too often, prisoners, both 
male and female, are moved to a facility far from fam- 
ily members to discourage visitation. 

A consensus of the forum was that prisoners need 
contact \yith and support from the outside in the form 
of letters and visitation (especially children of moth- 
ers) as a means to reestablish humane relationships 
which the prisons destroy. 

—Activist 
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EBB3BEBI Bush's permanent war 


Never was there a greater need for the anti-global- 
ization and anti-war movements to rethink and re- 
organize their forces than now. George W. Bush has 
made it clear that he has no intention of toning down, 
much less withdrawing the declaration of a globalized 
permanent war he announced to the world in his State 
of the Union speech. What he had presented as merely 
a shift of emphasis in his "war on terrorism"— from a 
pursuit of the terrorists responsible for the carnage of 
September 11, to a war against states that hold 
"weapons of mass destruction"— was in actuality the 
announcement of an entirely new and chilling policy: 
his imperial right to wage a pre-emptive attack on any 
state he has declared an enemy, at any time and any 
place he chooses. It was the first time since the nuclear 
I age began that anyone has put forth the insane propo- 
sition that reduction of chemical, biological and 
nuclear weapons could be achieved by a war. 

MASTER IN ALL MATTERS 

While Bush supposedly addressed two major prob- 
j lems in that speech— the economic recession and the 
international situation— it was clear that he was not 
about to separate them, as his father did, causing him 
to subsequently lose the enormously high status he 
had supposedly won as the victor in the Gulf War. 

The economic crisis now gripping the world is even 
greater than the one of 1991. Yet the very first sen- 
tence of George W. Bush's address in 2002: was "The 
state of the union is a state of war." That is the plank 
on which he evidently intends to stand as world mas- 
ter in all matters, whether at home or abroad. Indeed, 
the President's stop in South Korea during his recent 
trip to Asia seemed intent on not budging an inch from 
tarring North Korea with his "axis of evil" brush. 

As stunned as the world had been to hear North 
Korea , suddenly lumped together with Iran and both 
thrown into the same pot as the U.S.'s long-standing 
"archenemy" Iraq, there is little doubt that Bush knew 
exactly what he was doing. While the charge against 
North Korea managed to complicate the talks aimed at 
improving relations with South Korea, and while the 
! charges against Iran succeeded only in strengthening 
[ the zealot hardliners and cutting down the reformist 
president, Khatami, it became clear very quickly that 

it was Iraq which was to become the immediate target. 

I 

Resistance leader 

Aceh mourns the death of Teungku Abdullah 
Syafi'ie, the military commander of the Free Aceh 
Movement (GAM), which has fought for Aceh's inde- 
pendence from Indonesia since 1976. Syafi'ie was killed 
Jan. 22 by Indonesian military forces, who found his 
camp after the provincial governor sent him a letter 
about peace talks. GAM suspects the letter contained a 
tracking device. 

' Aceh Central Information Center (SIRA), a leader 

i in the civilian movement for a referendum on Aceh's 
; status, issued a statement calling for calm. It read, in 
I part, "Although he was a military commander, 
Teungku Abdullah Syafi'ie was known to many as an 
amicable personality and a humanist. SIRA is deeply 
saddened by the tragedy that has struck this great per- 
sonality of Aceh, his wife and several personal guards." 

Aceh is a province of four million people on the 
I northern tip of Sumatra island. Last year 1,700 peo- 
i pie— most of them civilians— were killed, largely by 

I Indonesian security forces. In February, the govern- 
ment reinstated a separate military command for Aceh 
' and renewed a presidential decree authorizing military 
action against the rebels, amid criticism from human 
| rights activists who fear even wider abuse by security 


Only a few days after the State of the Union 
address, the London Times carried an article about an 
eight-week plan presented to Bush by the Pentagon in 
conjunction with the CIA and the National Security 
Agency, outlining a bombardment of Hussein's forces 
and installations, followed by an attempt to turn his 
army against him. Although the plan acknowledged 
that this might well precipitate the launch of chemical 
and biological warheads by Hussein, the question of an 
attack on Iraq had moved from "whether" to "when." 

There are a number of reasons he feels he needs no 
"allies" in this war— and that he will get them when he 
wins. The most important reason he feels confident 
that he will win is because the tremendous military 
power of the U.S. is without rival. Even without the 
$48 billion increase in the defense budget he has 
demanded and is sure to get —which will bring the 
total defense budget to no less than $379 billion— U.S. 
defense spending is the equal of the total defense bud- 
gets of the next nine powers combined. Moreover, this 
sum does not include the additional billions to be spent 
on new weaponry, "fighting terrorism abroad," "bioter- 
rorism," "aviation security," or "border protection." 

REORGANIZE ANTI-WAR MOVEMENT 

Another reason he feels so emboldened by his rapid 
victory in Afghanistan is that he feels he has nothing to 
fear from any anti-war movement today, considering 
that no viable one developed after September 11. The 
failure to hold fast to a total view of freedom, to oppose 
the reactionary designs of the Islamic fundamentalists 
who perpetrated September 11, as well as the bombs 
rained on the Afghan people, spelled out defeat, not for 
Bush but for the anti-war movement. 

Despite this false start, there is a growing anti-war 
sentiment and discontent is sure to spread as the eco- 
nomic crisis deepens. The task now is the development 
of a deep and broad-based opposition to the permanent 
military future Bush is planning for us. That begins 
with aligning with all those forces from below who are 
looking for a totally different alternative to existing 
society in every land. That is what makes so urgent the 
serious reorganization of that movement we have been 
raising for discussion in the pages of News & Letters, a 
task in which we urge you to participate. 

murdered in Aceh 

forces. Ten thousand soldiers and special police were 
recently sent to Aceh to reinforce the regular contin- 
gent of around 30,000. 

One humanitarian worker sees a pattern to the 
recent killings of prominent citizens and the intimida- 
tion of human rights workers. "I think it's part of the 
military operation in Aceh to stop the civil groups," 
said Juanda, 24, who runs the People's Crisis Center, 
which supports more than 7,000 refugees displaced by. 
the conflict. "It is the ordinary people, not the rectors 
and the lawyers, who remain the most common vic- 
tims in this war." 

A typical example was reported by relatives of a 
young farmer who was recently visited by four thugs 
wearing plainclothes and carrying AK-47 rifles. "You 
are GAM,' they told him. 'No, sir,' the farmer replied. 
They gave him a beating on the head with a piece of 
wood that left him in the hospital for two days. Before 
the armed men left, they spotted a pretty young 
woman. 'Can we take her?,' they asked. Then they shot 
some buffalo belonging to local residents." Such inci- 
dents, including the murder of civilians, occur every 
day. 

—Anne Jaclard 
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'Axis of evil' hits Iran 

Bush's State of the Union Address on Jan. 29, in 
which he called Iraq, Iran and North Korea members 
of an "axis of evil" has had important reverberations in 
Iran. On Feb. 11, a state-sponsored demonstration 
marking the anniversary of the 1979 Iranian Revolu- 
tion was attended by huge crowds chanting "death to 
America" and was addressed by President Khatami. 

While some analysts have argued that Bush's 
speech made a distinction between the repressive gov- 
ernment and the Iranian people’s "hope for freedom," 
most analysts have attacked Bush for alienating Iran's 
reformists. Bush's "axis of evil" designation has been a 
gift to the hardliners and is helping them to cover over 
the internal battles. 

Following the September 11 terrorist attacks, many 
Iranians did solidarize with the people of the U.S. 
Many also celebrated the defeat of the Taliban in 
Afghanistan. Recent signs of continuing protest in Iran 
include the following: 

• A student protest during a speech by Khatami at 
Tehran University in December. Students shouted: 
"Either strength or resignation," "Political prisoners 
must be released," "Do not chant slogans, take action." 

• Demonstrations and strikes for better working 
conditions and a living wage by school teachers in 
Tehran, Shiraz and Isfahan. Teachers' strikes in Iran 
have been historically important as bellwethers of 
larger upheavals. 

• A January walk-out by 240 of the 290 members of 
the Iranian parliament to protest the imprisonment of 
a deputy from the western city of Hamadan. He was 
subsequently released but the anti-reformist Iranian 
courts have also sentenced a woman member of parlia- 
ment, Fatemeh Haqiquatju, to 17 months in prison for 
criticizing the government. 

• The abduction, disappearance, and later arrest of 
an important journalist, Siamak Purzand, by the gov- 
ernment. Purzand is married to Mehrangiz Kar, an 
Iranian feminist legal scholar whose critical writings 
have challenged clerical orthodoxy. 

• A summons from the government has been sent to 
a number of prominent journalists and intellectuals 
who are to be questioned for their writings and activi- 
ties. 

—Sheila Fuller 


Phil Gramm blasted 

Memphis, Term.— Students from Rhodes College 
and citizens from Memphis recently protested against 
Texas Senator Phil Gramm, allegedly one of the col- 
laborators of the California energy crisis and the 
Enron scandal. 

Led by Rhodes College Greens and members of 
other local progressive groups, the protesters sent Phil 
Gramm a "TELL-ON-GRAMM" as soon as he started 
speaking: ■'* , 

TELL-ON-GRAMM for Mr. Enron from the Ameri- 
can People: 

• Justify your sponsoring a bill that allowed Enron to 
control energy markets. 

• Justify your taking $101,350 from Enron and then 
doing their bidding. 

• Justify your voting against campaign finance reform. 

• Your wife was on the audit committee of Enron; jus- 
tify your claiming a victim role in this bankruptcy 
when she had oversight of the company's finances. 

• Justify your sponsoring legislation that returns 
banking to the 1920s in terms of consumer protection. 

• Justify your sponsoring of Fast Track for the Free 
Trade Agreement for the Americas. 

• Justify your sponsoring legislation that expands 
NAFTA. 

• Justify the death of 4,000 Afghan civilians and your 
statement, "This is not about justice. This is about 
war . " 

• Justify your sponsoring of legislation that would 
allow oil drilling in the Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge. 

• Justify your voting against protecting Coho salmon. 

• And finally, the American people want you to justify 
your opposition to affirmative action. 

Reactions to the interruption and his speech varied 
from laughter and applause to stark anger and shock 
and inspired vigorous questioning of his neo-liberal 
trade policies, his lack of concern for the economic 
plight of poor people, and his record of voting against 
the environment and social justice. 

When I heard Gramm was coming to Rhodes Col? 
lege, I knew we had to do something. My campus has 
a heavy right-wing leaning. We alienated some people 
in the audience, but I doubt that many of the fur-coat- 
wearing, upper-class people in the audience would 
ever even think of voting for a Democrat, much less a 
Green or a Red. 

The speech was an orchestrated event to spread 
Gramm's ideology. The speech was not set up so that 
there could be a frank and open discussion of ideas. 

This Senator has significantly helped to kill and 
hurt thousands, if not millions. The environment is 
significantly degraded because of his votes. A protest 
was in order. Questioning would have been too easily 
controlled. The man could have said, "No more ques- 
tions," and he would have walked away. The issue of 
Enron would never have come up. 

We alienated people, but they will get over it. Col- 
lege Greens is on better footing than before. 

—Student activist 
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Women fight terror, war in South Asia and Middle East 


(Continued from page 1) 

reported missing in one region of Afghanistan. 

Women are still vulnerable to sex trafficking, and 
the prospect for justice for the thousands of abducted 
women remains dim under the new leadership. The 
only solution offered by Sima Samar, the deputy prime 
minister and minister of Women's Affairs, was her 
pledge to build orphanages to protect young orphan 
girls from abduction. 

Bush's abandonment of Afghan women is hardly 
surprising or unexpected. But the courageous work of 
RAWA, their principled stand against all fundamental- 
ists, and the support they have received from thou- 
sands of women in the U.S. and around the world sig- 
nal a new awareness and new opening for women to 
take their lives back into their own hands. 

AFGHANISTAN IS EVERYWHERE 

Women from many parts of the world find them- 
selves in a new situation. On the one hand, the atten- 
tion that feminists and activists have brought to abus- 
es of women by fundamentalists has weakened funda- 
mentalism, especially in places where it has a hold on 
state power. In Pakistan, for example, feminists are 
seizing this moment to push the self-declared Presi- 
dent Musharraf to reform laws that clearly discrimi- 
nate against women as part of his agenda to "democra- 
tize" Pakistan from above. In Bangladesh, the interna- 
tional feminist outcry has pressured the new Prime 
Minister, Khaleda Zia, brought to power by an alliance 
with fundamentalists, to propose tougher legislation 
against acid attacks. 

On the other hand, fundamentalists have become 
increasingly more extremist. Nothing shows this better 
than the sentencing of Safiya Husseini in northern 
Nigeria to death by stoning for adultery. Safiya's ston- 
ing is scheduled for mid-March, delayed long enough 
for her to wean her baby. Although Nigeria has a long 
history of conflict between the Islamic north and the 
Christian and animist south, the imposition of sharia 
is a new development in state politics. As the New York 
Times Magazine put it, "Between one-third and one- 
half of Nigeria's [population] will find themselves liv- 
ing under a judicial system with which Mullah 
Muhammed Omar, the ousted Taliban leader, would 
find little to quibble" (Jan. 27, 2002). 

In another less publicized case, an 18-year-old 
woman, Abok Alfa Alok, was recently sentenced to 
death by stoning for adultery by a criminal court in 
Sudan. Both women's cases are under appeal, but to 
save their lives the global women's movement needs to 
come to their defense more vocally. 

Elsewhere, in South Asia and the Middle East, 
women continue to fight against female genital muti- 
lation, domestic violence, honor killings and other 
forms of violence against women. The numbers are 
staggering. According to the newsletter of Women Liv- 
ing Under Muslim Law, Bangladesh tops the world's 
charts in violence against women. Forty-seven percent 
of women in Bangladesh are victimized by male part- 
ners or family members. Bangladesh is followed by 



India, where 40% of women are similarly abused by 
men they are married or related to. An estimated 5,000 
women are murdered each year in India in dowry- 
related incidents. 

Women are also fighting against the widespread 
practice called "honor" killings. In these cases women 
are murdered by family members for transgressing 
social or religious codes, and murderers are rarely 
brought to justice by courts influenced by fundamen- 
talist hatred of women. 

• In Pakistan, three women a day become victims of 
honor killings, usually murdered by male members of 
their families, including their husbands, fathers, and 
brothers. 

• In the Gaza 
strip and West 
Bank, two-thirds 
of all murders 
were most likely 
honor killings, 
according to UN 
agencies. 

• In Jordan, an 
average of 23 
women are mur- 
dered every year 
in the name of 
"honor!" 

• In Yemen, an 
A1 Qaeda strong- 
hold, 400 honor 
killings are 
believed to have 
taken place in 
1997. 

• In 
Bangladesh, 
there was a four- 
fold increase in 

reported disfiguring acid attacks between 1996-1998. 

• In Turkey, an estimated 200 girls and women are 
murdered in the name of honor each year. 

Human rights groups note that the figures are 
inconclusive because so few crimes are reported or con- 
victed. According to Human Rights Watch, in 2001, 
judges in Turkey trying "honor" ' killing cases often 
reduced the penalties for perpetrators, holding that the 
victim had "provoked" the murder by transgressing 
codes of conduct imposed on women by society. 

In Jordan, there has been a vocal grassroots public 
awareness and signature campaign since 1999 run by 
the Jordanian National Committee to Eliminate the 
So-called Crimes of Honor, but the government has so 
far failed to repeal the law that allows for a reduced 
sentence for the perpetrators of "honor crimes." 

Women's liberationists argue that "honor" killings 
are not unique, but lie on a continuum of violence 
against women across cultures. They are calling for an 
international response to "honor" killings. Grassroots 
activists have planned over 800 actions all over the 
world in conjunction with V-Day, a global movement to 


Feminists around the world are 
demanding the release of Safiya 
Husseini, above, sentenced to 
death by stoning in a Sharia court 
in Nigeria for adultery. 


Mass rally challenges Israeli occupation 


Jerusalem— We knew there would be a big 
turnout for the peace demonstration on Feb. 9 just 
from the deluge of pro-peace ads in Ha'aretz the day 
before— page after page of statements and petitions, 
all critical of the occupation. Some excerpts: 

• "There is a choice!" An expanded new list of 200 
combat officers and soldiers who refuse to serve in the 
army of occupation. 

• "There's a limit!" Support for the new soldiers, and 
the names of others who have consistently refused to 
serve, placed by Yesh Gvul. 

• "Peres, you are a collaborator in war-crimes!" 
placed by Gush Shalom. 

• "Do not say 'we did not see, we did not know' — the 
price of keeping the territories"— placed by the Israel 
Committee Against House Demolitions. 

And a huge, blood-red ad, "The Occupation is Killing 
Us All", signed by the 28 organizations that came toge- 
ther to hold last night's impressive rally in Tel-Aviv. 

This was the largest pro-peace rally since this 
Intifada began in September 2000, with an esti- 
mated 10,000 participants— Jews and Arabs from 
all over Israel. 

Yehudit Harel's opening words in fluent Hebrew and 
Arabic set the tone for the entire evening: We Israeli 
Jews and Arabs together will no longer abide the 
crimes that the Israeli government is carrying out: 
"There is only one flag held aloft here today," said 
Yehudit, "and it is the black flag of pain, mourning, 
death, bereavement, and the immorality of war crimes 
that are being committed in our name." 

At her words, hundreds of black flags were raised 
high by the crowd, symbolizing the statement made 
years ago by an Israeli court that if a military order 
has "a black flag of immorality" hanging over it, the 
order must be refused. 

Young men who refused to serve in the army of occu- 
pation were the heroes of the evening, receiving ova- 
tion after ovation. "I once disagreed with refusal to 
serve in the army," said Uri Avnery to the crowd, "but 
today I salute those who will not serve. Refusal is the 
beginning of the end of the occupation." Some of these 
brave young men have been stripped of their com- 
mand, demoted, and face court martial, but continue to 
answer to their conscience. 


"How can we serve in an army that kills chil- 
dren?" asked Yishai Rosen-Zvi, an Orthodox tank 
corps sergeant in the reserves, "How can we 
serve an army that demolishes homes, does not 
allow the sick to get medical attention, seeks to 
humiliate an entire population, and reduces 
them to hunger and poverty?" 

Between speakers and sometimes during them, the 
crowd broke into chanting of familiar slogans: "Fuad, 
Fuad, Minister of Defense, How many kids did you kill 
today?" "Occupation, No! Peace, Yes!", "Money for the 
poor, not for settlers!" 

It was a rally in which the stage was shared by 
Arabs and Jews, women and men, Mizrahim and 
Ashkenazim, young and old, religious and secular. Dis- 
tinguished elderly author Sammy Michael pointed out 
the futility of the ongoing occupation: "Death is not a 
threat to people who willingly give their lives for a 
cause." 

And Shulamit Aloni, former government minister 
and perennial conscience of Israel, called out her mes- 
sage of hope: "All of you here today are the harbingers 
of a mass movement that already has begun. You will 
be the teachers of democracy to this government. You 
will set an example of morality. We shall clean out the 
crimes of this country and fill it with peace!" 

There were many moments that brought tears to my 
eyes last night. I will tell you of two: Famed singer Ahi- 
noam Nini (known as "Noa", I believe, to her. American 
fans) took the risk of alienating her Israeli right-wing 
fans, and sang to the crowd a Hebrew, Arabic, and Eng- 
lish version of "Imagine" by John Lennon: "You may 
say I'm a dreamer, but I'm not the only one; I hope 
someday you'll join us, and the world will be as one." 

And the other was the transformation of a beloved 
Zionist song "Ein li eretz aheret." Reciting this song in 
two languages, Hebrew and Arabic, suddenly infused it 
with new meaning: "I have no other country to go to. 
And even if the land is burning under my feet, this is 
my home." For the Arabs in the crowd, the song sud- 
denly became theirs, too, and for the Jews, it meant a 
land we both love deeply. 

I hope someday you'll join us, and the world will be 
as one. —Gila Svirsky 


end violence against women organized by the author of 
"The Vagina Monologues," Eve Ensler. Amnesty Inter- 
national: will launch a similar campaign in 2003. 

WAR AND POLITICS 

Women's efforts to combat violence unfold in the 
context of a war-torn world. While Bush's bloodthirsty 
hounds search out new lands to prolong his "war on 
terror," South Asia stands on the brink of possible 
nuclear war. The nuclear threat in that region should 
not be underestimated. India's rejection of General 
Musharraf s offer to make South Asia a nuclear free 
region and to sign a no-war pact exposes India's con- 
tinuing efforts to build up its nuclear arsenal. A recent 
CIA report to Congress concludes that both Pakistan 
and India "continue to acquire nuclear technology." 

It is against this nuclear threat that women in 
South Asia persist in their battles for a more humane 
• world. Following the September 11 attacks, a coalition 
of South Asian feminist organizations released a state- 
ment in which they wrote: 

Religious fundamentalism and military aggres- 
sion are two sides of patriarchy, that aim to seek- 
control and wield power over women and other 
oppressed sections. The women's movement 
opposes the forces of religious fundamentalism 
whether they are from the U.S. or Afghanistan or 
from India or Pakistan because fundamentalist 
forces in essence trample upon all democratic and 
women's rights and seek to reverse the gains 
made by women's liberation movements. 

With more than a million troops amassed along the 
border between India and Pakistan, the tensions 
between Hindu and Islamic fundamentalist groups 
run high. Communalist sentiment is being whipped up 
in various regions of India between Christians and 
Hindus as well. 

In the state of Orissa the rape of a woman and the 
ensuing prosecution is embroiled in the conflict 
between: Hindus and Christians. The woman, a Hindu, 
was raped by two men, at least one of whom is believed 
to be a Christian. In that same region, an Australian 
missionary and his son were set on fire by Hindu fun- 
damentalist thugs two years ago. 

However, voters dealt a serious blow to the ruling 
right-wing Hindu fundamentalist party, the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP), in the recent state assembly elec- 
tions, showing that many Indians oppose the govern- 
ment's militarism and communalism. 

LESS SANCTUARY IN SECULAR STATES 

Women are becoming more vulnerable to fundamen- 
talist policies, not alone in the Sudan or Saudi Arabia, 
where the state openly imposes religious laws, but also 
in places like India, which claim to practice democracy. 

There exist in many places two types of laws— one 
set of laws for women and the family and another set 
of laws for the public sphere. Personal and family laws 
in places like India and Algeria have stripped women 
of the basic rights of inheritance and ownership as well 
as of divorce. 

Countries like Egypt, Sri Lanka, and Bangladesh 
have nationality laws on the books that deny women 
the right to transfer citizenship to their children. 
Despite years of protest by women's groups in Egypt, 
in May 2000 the government dismissed a parliamen- 
tary plea to reform the nationality law. Laws such as 
these deny women a national identity in the very lands 
that they fought to liberate from colonialism. 

In the face of such reaction and violence, women 
continue to battle for a more human world, struggling 
against war, nuclear weapons, religious and ethnic 
hatred, and to protect the environment against- the 
ravages of global capital. Women are raising questions 
about nationalism and about what it means to be 
human in this increasingly violent world. 

Looking at women's struggles in the Middle East 
and Soutth Asia shows us that we can't separate the 
personal from the political. jYomen fight for new 
human relations in the home, where they might face 
violence or even death, at the same time that they 
challenge warmongering and jingoism at the national 
and global level. Freedom and anti-war movements 
everywhere need to listen to these women, so we can 
work out a more comprehensive vision of social trans- 
formation to counter the future of permanent war 
being offered to us by Bush, Bin Laden and other fun- 
damentalists around the world. 


Coming soon in your area... 


Four public meetings on The Power of Negativity 


1: Hegel's Dialectic: Then and Now 


2. Marx's Transformation of Hegel's 

pialectic into a Philosophy of Revolution 


3: Adventures of the Dialectic: Lenin 
and l.ukacs, Fanon and C.L.R. James 


4. Marxist-Humanism: 

Its Unique Contributions 


For a syllabus and schedule of meetings in your 
area, contact us through the directory on page 3. 
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At Memphis open house, Velsicol can't hide from truth 


Memphis, Term. — Last month Velsicol Chemical 
Corporation held an open house at the Douglass Com- 
munity Center here to tiy to convince area residents 
that continuing to operate their hazardous waste 
incinerator would not harm them. A compliant com- 
munity organization was there to tout the "shelter in 
place" plan, that is, the next time there's an explosion 
at the plant, stay in your house, close the windows and 
ignore the toxic chemicals. 

Velsicol tried to exclude Balinda Moore, a founding 
member of Concerned Citizens of Crump, who has 
been fighting toxic pollution caused by Velsicol and 
other chemical plants to her all-Black neighborhood 
since 1992. Moore, along with Rita Harris, environ- 
mental justice coordinator for the Sierra Club, and 
over 25 community residents and their supporters, 
crashed Velsicol's toxic whitewash to hold their own 
meeting and press conference. Parts of their state- 
ments are here: 

Balinda Moore: On Sept. 20 Velsicol said they con- 
ducted a telephone survey to make the community 
aware that should there be another February 2001, 
when there was a huge explosion at the plant, there 
would be an automatic system that would phone every 
resident in the area to let them know what's going on. 

I told them on Sept. 21 that there were at least 
seven people I knew that the emergency phone test 
didn't reach. They still claimed it was successful and 
didn't get back to me until January 2002. 

A lot of dead people are listed on this report. Even 
Velsicol said only 16% were contacted. Now, should 
there be a disaster, and there's more than a thousand 
homes in this neighborhood, and you've only contacted 
16%, there's a potential for a lot of deaths when the 

Taco Bell boycott grows 



Farmworker supporters urge boy- 
cott of Taco Bell in Memphis, Tenn. 


Memphis, Term. — Local activists in Memphis 
have launched a campaign to inform the public about 
the national boycott of Taco Bell initiated by the Coali- 
tion of Immokalee Workers (CIW), a union represent- 
ing tomato pickers in Florida. I am writing about the 
CIW campaign, and about our efforts to support it. 

The CIW has been fighting for the rights of immi- 
grant farm 
laborers for 
more than 15 
years. The 
CIW workeas 
are mostly 
immigrants 
from Mexico, 

Guatemala, 

Haiti, 

Nicaragua. 

Minimum 
wage laws in 
the U.S. don't 
apply to agri- 
cultural work- 
ers, and as a 
result, the 
Immokalee 
farm workers 
work for a 
"piece rate." 

Every 32- 
pound bucket 
of tomatoes is 

worth 40? -the same that was paid in 1978. 

To make the minimum wage, they must pick 13 
buckets per hour; to make $50 in one day, they must 
pick two tons of tomatoes. When adjusted for inflation 
the real wages of tomato pickers has dropped 40% 
Since 1978. Most farm workers have no right to over- 
time pay, sick leave, health insurance, holiday or vaca- 
tion pay. The median annual income of farm workers 
today is $7,500. 

During the last 10 years, using tactics of nonviolent 
direct action, the CIW workers have engaged in 
strikes, walkouts, protests, sit-ins, and hunger strikes 
to pressure Six L's Packing Company to renegotiate 
wages and living conditions. All of these attempts to 
force Six L's to change their policies were unsuccessful. 
On April 1, 2000, the CIW took their campaign to the 
public and called for a boycott of Taco Bell, the number 
one buyer of tomatoes from Six L's. 

The CIW wants Taco Bell to pay one cent more per 
pound of tomato.es. If the growers passed that penny 
along to the pickers, their wages would double. The 
cost to consumers would be less than one half-cent for 
each chalupa or taco. Yet, interested only in profits, the 
representatives of Taco Bell have refused to meet with 
the CIW. 

Fifty CIW workers will be visiting Memphis on 
March 16 as a part of their "Truth Tbur." We will march 
from the National Civil Rights Museum to a highly vis- 
ible Taco Bell where we are planning to have one hell 
of a protest. Some are considering engaging in the 
great American tradition of civil disobedience, that is, 
locking down and getting hauled off to jail. In the 
meantime, we have been handing out flyers at the Uni- 
versity of Memphis; and, for the last three weeks, we 
have had protests at local Taco Bells where we held up 
signs and handed out literature. 

More information about the CIW Taco Bell 
Campaign can be found at www.oiw-online.org. 

—Steve Tammelleo Uni v.of Memphis Student 


great explosion comes. If Dr. King was yet living, he 
could not help but be concerned about the safety and 
health conditions of the' people in all neighborhoods— 
especially the poor African-American neighborhoods of 
Douglass, Bungalow, and Crump. 

I also want to talk about Velsicol's refusal to allow 
the environmentally informed to have an exhibit at 
this open house. I asked directly: What about me? They 
said, I'll think about it and we'll get back to you. 

It took a week till the safety officer called and said 
no, it would not be good, that would be a conflict. The 
information .I'm willing to give out is said to be in con- 
flict. What they're giving out is a Velsicol horse and 
pony show tonight. 

Retha Winfield: There was an explosion at Velsicol 
last year (see March 2001 N&L). My father has since 
died from leukemia and multiple myeloma. I was a 
nurse at Baptist Hospital for 21 years, and I did a sur- 
vey of people in my neighborhood who have died from 
catastrophic diseases. There has been crippling arthri- 
tis, cancers, lung diseases. Out of only two streets I bet 

Mumia's new defense 

Chicago - Anti-death penalty activist Sam Jor- 
dan detailed recent developments in the case of 
imprisoned Black journalist Mumia Abu-Jamal at a 
public meeting on Chicago’s south side on Feb. 17. 
Jordan is a spokesperson for the International Con- 
cerned Friends and Family of Mumia Abu-Jamal and 
a former director of Amnesty International’s Death 
Penalty Project. 

Jordan described a major shift of emphasis in the 
defense’s case. Mumia chose a new legal team to rep- 
resent him after dismissing one of his previous 
lawyers for surreptitiously publishing a book about 
the case. “Before May 2001,” Jordan explained, 
“Mumia’s defense was based on procedural issues. 
Now we talk about exculpatory evidence.” 

The new legal team has secured a videotaped 
admission by a man named Arnold Beverly that he 
was paid by elements in the Philadelphia police force 
to kill Daniel Faulkner, the police officer Mumia is 
accused of murdering. Faulkner was allegedly inter- 
fering with police corruption in his district. 

Mumia’s death sentence was overturned on Dec. 
19 by Philadelphia Federal District Court Judge 
William Yohn. The state now has to hold a resen- 
tencing hearing for Mumia, or he will face mandato- 
ry life in prison. 

Jordan condemned this move as an attempt to 
demobilize the movement to defend Mumia. “It’s no 
great shakes to have a resentencing hearing under 
these conditions,” he said. “Mumia has more in com- 
mon with the 99 people released from death row 
since 1976 than he does with anyone else in the crim- 
inal justice system.” —Kevin Michaels 


I can count 30 people who have died from those dis- 
eases. 

Jennifer Warren: Since moving to this area last 
year I had to come under the care of an allergy and 
asthma specialist and have incurred numerous med- 
ical bills. In less than a year I have been diagnosed 
with asthma, experienced my eyes watering all 
through the night and then being swollen in the morn- 
ings. I suffer from recurring nosebleeds, shortness of 
breath and sinus infections every other month. I have 
been prescribed six different medications ranging from 
$20-$40 each and I have insurance. Minorities and 
low-income citizens have the inalienable right to 
breathe the same unpolluted air that the rich neigh- 
borhoods enjoy. 

Vera Corley: Of the five of us bom to my mother 
and father, my brother and my sister both died in this 
neighborhood from cancer, heart disease and tubercu- 
losis; so did my mother, my aunt, my uncle, and sever- 
al cousins. We have a family plagued by cancerthat we 
believe is coming from these chemical companies that 
surround us— especially from Velsicol. Breast cancer 
and lung cancer run rampant here. If we do nothing 
else tonight we want to make that abundantly clear 
and bring it to everyone's attention. 

Gay marriage demo 

Chicago — Chanting "Gay (Lesbian) marriage is 
our right! We have just begun to fight!" dozens of pro- 
testers organized by the Chicago Anti-Bashing Net- 
work (CABN) and other groups converged on Chicago 
City Hall's marriage bureau this Valentine's Day. This 
year's demo was a bit larger than last year's— this is 
becoming an annual event— although it was perhaps 
also a bit more subdued. The police presence was thick- 
er and nastier. 

The responses from the public were interesting. One 
Black woman in a wedding dress said, "I'm with you! 
Keep up the fight!" Her obvious generosity of spirit lit 
up the dark little underground hallway where the state 
hides the machinery of marriage. One white guy in a 
suit called us all "a bunch of idiots," but he looked like 
he says that to everyone he meets. 

There were a number of moving speeches including 
one young man from Latinos United who talked about 
the double standard facing immigrants. If he were 
straight and got married, he would be issued a green 
card and be able to stay here, but a gay person who 
tried to do the same would be deported. Another speak- 
er said "My partner and I have been together for 11 
years now. That's 22 years in heterosexual time." 

After the speeches and a skit from the CABN Play- 
ers, four same-sex couples were denied marriage 
licenses. 

—Gerard Emmett 


Tp VIEWS FROM 
Vi s THE INSIDE OUT 


by Robert Taliaferro 


Bias of national I.D. cards 


Who are you? Do you consider yourself as Black, 
African American, Hispanic, Costa Rican? Have you 
ever received a ticket, been arrested, been in prison? 
Has anyone in your family been arrested? Do you have 
a drinking problem— or problems with drugs? Have 
you ever been treated for depression, or does anyone in 
your family have psychological or other medical prob- 
lems? 

Most times we are asked questions like this in an 
innocuous fashion on job applications, medical and 
insurance queries, or through the normal conduct of 
our lives. 

After September 11, however, those questions have 
taken on an entirely new context in a rather old 
debate. In fact if the conservative Right has their way, 
those questions could be answered by an electronic 
scan of a data chip on a national identity card, thus 
removing the last vestige of privacy that Americans 
still have. 

OLD DEBATE MADE NEW 

The debate on national identity cards is not new in 
this country— or in others. It is a question that, for the 
most part, has been rejected because of the inherent 
abuses that it might cause regarding civil liberties. 

Many supporters of a national identity card argue 
that we already have the basis in many of the cards 
and forms of identification that we currently carry. 

Social Security cards, drivers licenses, Medicare and 
other insurance cards, even an application for a com- 
mon library card disseminates information to a variety 
of databases in the public and private sectors. In fact, 
the private sector manages an alarming amount of 
information on practically every person in the country, 
something that the federal and state governments tap 
into in order to get around legislated privacy laws. 

As a result, many supporters of the national identi- 
ty card question arguments that are designed to derail 
the concept, relying on fueling the paranoia present in 
the country after September 11, by end-running the 
civil libertarians. 

The national ID card has some powerful lobbyists. 
Larry Ellison, CEO of Oracle, has offered to donate the 
database software that would logistically support the 


national ID system, and Alan Dershowitz, a law pro- 
fessor at Harvard, noted that national IDs would 
reduce the need for racial and ethnic stereotyping. 

Ellison, of course, is looking towards the financial 
windfall that would benefit his company if it were cho- 
sen as the "donating entity" for software. Though the 
software would be donated, the advertising and man- 
agement of such extensive software Would require 
many years of government contracts with his company. 

We live in a country where racial, ethnic, cultural, 
and religious stereotyping is at the very core of its exis- 
tence, despite the "constitutional imperatives” that are 
in place. This is a simple fact of life in the U.S. and it 
is time that we dealt with this in the open, rather than 
hidden in the closet like some embarrassing family 
secret. 

We live in a country where abuses of whole cultures 
is a part of the national psyche, and where paranoia 
often ignites the ever-present embers of ignorance that 
underlines American idealism, especially in light of 
some "national" tragedy. 

U.S/S HISTORY OF ABUSES 

Sixty years ago that paranoia and bigotry embraced 
the loss of liberty and property for Japanese- Ameri- 
cans in World War II, setting a tone of Asia-bashing 
that resulted in more wars in the hemisphere. 

Sixty years later the same paranoia embraces simi- 
lar attacks on civil liberties with Arab-speaking- 
appearing-thinking-supporting peoples, using tactics 
that have been tried and tested on American Blacks, 
Indians, Asians, and Hispanics. 

It is about time that we stop mixing apples with 
oranges and simply call certain practices what they 
really are. With national ID's, the argument is not 
merely about privacy. The argument should be about 
how easily such a card can further discrimination, in 
all its forms: age, race, culture, gender, health, reli- 
gious, sexual, or a combination of all of the above. 

National ID's are used by governments as a culling 
out process subject to historically documented abuses 
with ethnocentrism as the guiding doctrine. Nowhere 
is this more true than in the United States, especially 
in times of war. 

Who are you? Is it anyone's business,, but your own?! 
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Anti-globalization at World Social Forum 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Over 60,000 people attended the second World 
Social Forum (WSF) in Porto Alegre, Brazil. With the 
theme "Another World is Possible," it was convened 
as an anti-globalization counter-meeting to the 
World Economic Forum, held at the same time (Jan. 
31-Feb. 5) in New York City. 

The 15,000 delegates and 45,000 other partici- 
pants came from 150 countries and included grass- 
roots activists, workers, peasants, leftists, feminists, 
environmentalists, the landless and homeless, and 
many others concerned not only with discussing the 
ills of global capitalism, but also with how to trans- 
form this reality. 

The Forum was set up to include 700 workshops, 
100 seminars and 28 plenary assemblies. During the 
official, and unofficial sessions, participants dis- 

Milosevic on trial 

The trial of Slobodan Milosevic, one of the late 20th 
century’s most notorious war criminals, has finally 
begun at the International War Crimes Tribunal in The 
Hague. Predictably, he attempted once again to sing 
his old time of Serbia as the "victim" of its own 
oppressed minorities, especially the Muslims of Bosnia 
and Kosova. 

Unfortunately for him, Milosevic no longer controls 
a national propaganda apparatus and will be forced to 
listen to witnesses recounting the mass rape, minder, 
and torture committed by his forces. This was all part 
of an effort to "ethnically cleanse" (his term) the former 
Yugoslavia of its religious and ethnic minorities to cre- 
ate a Greater Serbia. 

These outrages included 1) concentration camps that 
tortured and starved thousands of Bosnian Muslims 
and Croats in 1991-93, 2) rape camps during the same 
period for Muslim and Croat women, 3) the expulsion 
of two million Muslims and Croats from their homes, 4) 
the massacre of 7000 Muslim men at Srebrenica in 
1995, and 5) the expulsion of nearly a million Kosovar 
Albanians in 1998-99. Overall, the death toll stands at 
more than 200,000. This clearly adds up to genocide, 
the most serious charge facing Milosevic. 

Those like ourselves who opposed his neo-fascist 
policies from the start are outraged that it took ten 
long years to bring him to trial, largely because NATO 
and the U.S. tolerated him, when they did not support 
him outright. Yet the racist mass media have concen- 
trated on Milosevic, but not on the trials of the former 
Rwandan rulers who carried out an even more massive 
genocide in Central Africa. Nonetheless, the Milosevic 
trial is a necessary and important one and is undoubt- 
edly a step forward. 


Madagascar strike 

Protests over a fraudulent election in December 
have mushroomed into a general strike as well as 
demonstrations that have drawn hundreds of thou- 
sands into the streets of this East African island 
nation. 

Protesters and strikers have been backing Marc 
Ravalomanana, the challenger to Didier Ratsirika, a 
former dictator back in power again after elections in 
1996. In addition to fraud, Ratsirika has sought to 
manipulate ethnic antagonisms in order to stay in 
power. As the general strike persists week after week, 
however, his hold on power is weakening. 


cussed debt in the developing world, the role of 
women in globalization, issues of race, the availabil- 
ity of health care and medicines, environmental 
destruction, cultural diversity and many other 
questions. 

The crisis in Argentina was 
a central focus, both as an 
adverse model of the harm of 
neoliberal economic policies, 
and as a beacon in the mass 
protests by Argentines, and 
the government's default on 
its $143 billion debt. Several 
demonstrations were held in 
solidarity with the Argentine 
people. 

In Brazil, the WSF host 
country which holds presiden- 
tial elections this October, the 
leading candidate was asked 
about the $230 billion debt. Luiz Inacio "Lula" da 
Silva of the left Workers Party said debt payment 
would need to balance ability to pay with the need to 
support programs improving conditions of the poor. 
The WSF opposed the U.S.-sponsored Free Trade 
Area of the Americas, which would create an "open 
market" of the entire hemisphere. Lula denounced it 
as a "policy of annexation of Latin America to the 
U.S." 

The WSF condemned the September 11 terrorist 
attacks in the U.S. and also accused the Bush admin- 
istration of using the events as a pretext for posi- 
tioning the U.S. military in Colombia and elsewhere 
in Latin America and the world to "supress social 
movements." 

A WSF draft position issued at the end of the 
conference stated that "in the name of war against 
terrorism, civil and political rights have been 
attacked throughout the world. The war against 
Afghanistan has been extended into other areas. It 
is starting a permanent global war." However, con- 
tradictions among anti -U.S. imperialism tenden- 
cies at the WSF were evidenced in one popular T- 
shirt on sale which favorably equated Osama bin 

Saudi executions 

As the Bush administration seems poised to attack 
Iraq, few any longer note that 15 of the 19 September 
11 hijackers, plus bin Laden himself, were from oil- 
rich Saudi Arabia. For over half a century, this 
absolute monarchy has, with massive Western mili- 
tary support, implemented a harsh religious totalitar- 
ianism based on the Wahabi form of Islamic funda- 
mentalism. Women have few if any rights in a system 
of gender apartheid. 

On Jan. 1, the government beheaded three men it 
accused of homosexuality. Despite protests by Act Up 
and Human Rights Watch, these executions received 
little media attention. There are also frequent execu- 
tions for "adultery" (any form of sexual relations 
between unmarried people) and "apostasy" (daring to 
renounce Islam). 

Both the government and this rich country's numer- 
ous religious charities support and propagate retro- 
gressive and violent forms of Islamic fundamentalism 
in dozens of countries. Even when their aid is seem- 
ingly more benevolent, as in their assistance to embat- 
tled Bosnia, it always comes with conditions. Thus, 
Bosnian women widowed by Milosevic's genocide can 
today receive a Saudi monthly pension, on condition 
they wear "proper" clothing as defined by the Saudis. 


Laden with Che Guevara and Jesus. 

Some participants were critical of the WSF drift 
towards reformism and centrist social-democratic 
positions. They pointed to the presence of govern- 
ment ministers and cabinet members in attendance. 

A number of officials from 
Italy were criticized for vot- 
ing in favor of the U.S. war 
in Afghanistan. 

Forum organizers said 
they did not aim to reach 
agreement on the issues: 
"No single document can 
speak for all of us. It begins 
here. It does not end here." 
In conclusion, the WSP 
agreed on a very general 
statement calling for "resis- 
tance toward neoliberalism 
and militarism, and sup- 
port for peace and social justice." 

The large attendance at this WSF, double last 
year's attendance and at least 10,000 more people 
than the planners expected, demonstrates the vitali- 
ty of the anti-globalization movement, and the objec- 
tive urgency issuing from September 11 and its after- 
math. One challenge is for explicitly revolutionary 
anti-capitalist participants at the WSF to make their 
ideas heard and discussed. 

Lebanonization of 
Middle East conflict 

Spurred on by one-sided Bush administration 
attacks on Palestinian Authority (PA) President Yasir 
Arafat, the reactionary Israeli government of Ariel 
Sharon has ringed Arafat's headquarters with tanks. 
Sharon has also stated publicly that he wishes he had 
killed Arafat during the 1982 invasion of Lebanon. 
This was the same period during which Sharon orches- 
trated a major war crime, the Shatila massacre of over 
800 Palestinian civilians. 

Since the second Intifada began in September 2000, 
900 Palestinians and 300 Israelis have been killed. In 
recent fighting, the U.S.-supplied Israeli army's ability 
to enter Palestinian areas and kill lightly armed 
resisters without suffering casualties has been severe- 
ly challenged. A Palestinian bomb destroyed an Israeli 
tank in the Gaza Strip, killing three soldiers. In anoth- 
er unprecedented development, Palestinian fundamen- 
talists launched a first-ever rocket attack into Israel 
from Gaza. This suggested that a long-term Lebanon- 
type war might now be in the cards. 

Sharon's provocative actions have fed the growth of 
terrorism. The ship that was caught smuggling arms 
from fundamentalist Iran was one sign among many of 
growing links between the PA and Iran, which backs 
Hamas. Equally disturbing was the forced resignation 
of PA leader Sari Nusseibeh, who has challenged the 
demand that all refugees must return to their pre-1948 
homes rather than to a Palestinian state, something 
that would effectively liquidate the State of Israel. 

On a positive note, more than 200 Israeli reservists 
announced that they will refuse to serve any longer as 
occupiers of the West Bank or Gaza. In addition, the 
Israeli peace camp rallied more than 10,000 people to 
demand unconditional withdrawal from Palestinian 
lands, a rally addressed by Nusseibeh. (See story, page 
10.) But these actions will not deter the war criminal 
Sharon, as long as he has the go-ahead from Bush. 

-Feb. 18, 2002 



Demonstrators in Porto Alegre in support of 
the World Social Forum. 


1 ! NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES " = 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S. , and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) speU out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further! 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- , 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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TALKS 


I Why do risky jobs? 

by Htun Lin 

"The capitalist mode of production produces, thus, 
with the extension of the working day, not only the dete- 
rioration of human labor power by robbing it of its nor- 
mal moral and physical conditions of development and 
function. It produces also the premature exhaustion 
and death of this labor-power itself. It extends the 
laborer's time of production during a given period by 
shortening his actual lifetime . " 

—Karl Marx 

Since Marx wrote those words, we workers have 
fought and won 'the battle for a normal eight-hour 
working day. Because we have now been made to com- 
pete with offshore production in dictatorial countries, 
we're fighting the same old battles and losing those 
gains, often with the help of union bureaucrats con- 
doning restructuring schemes. 

U.S. workers are now experiencing what Third 
World workers everywhere have: toiling under the 
despotism of an exploitative system based on layers of 
subcontracting. Muslim women in Malaysia, making 
Nike shoes in Korean-subcontracted factories, are no 
longer the only ones suffering from such a system. 

A case in point is a U.S. worker, Mario Echazabal, 
who worked at Chevron's California refineries for some 
20 years as a subcontractor. He applied to Chevron for 
a permanent position with benefits and greater job 


(Continued on page 3) 



Bush's Black museum 


by John Alan 

While it was not in the headlines or announced on 
the six o'clock news, on Dec. 28 President Bush signed 
legislation to establish a presidential commission of 23 
members to create a National Museum of African 
American Culture in the mall in Washington, D. C. 
This legislation was introduced by Rep. John Lewis, 
and quickly sailed through both houses of Congress. 
During the Civil Rights Movement of the 1960s, Lewis 
was a militant leader of SNCC and thought that the 
idea of the 1963 March on Washington was unduly 
tame. 

Whoever these commissioners may eventually be, 
they should be aware that they can't separate African- 
American culture from the African-American history of 
freedom struggles. And if they do so, they would be 
guilty of presenting an African-American culture out- 
side of the unique life of a nation divided into two races 
since the 17th century. 

Culture is not merely a work of art, a novel, a paint- 
ing or music. It is a whole way life, filled with contra- 
diction, alienation and the will of many people to over- 
come the contradictions and create a world without 
estrangement. ^ 

The Abolitionists and the runaway slaves created a 
substantial culture, which opposed the culture of slav- 
ery by organizing a permanent attack against the 
institution in newspapers, pamphlets, books and mass 
meetings. They used every available cultural form to 
put American slavery on trial. 

For example, during the bitter debate over the fugi- 
tive slave law and whether or not the U.S. Constitu- 
tion was pro-slavery, Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote and 
published Uncle Tom's Cabin, the most popular anti- 
slavery novel. Whether you like Stowe's novel today or 
not, for its time it was a great leap forward in Ameri- 
can culture when the new self consciousness of the 
opponents of slavery refused to merge with state power 

(Continued on page 8) 
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World capitalism faces 
global economic slump 



by Andrew Kliman 

Despite the recent talk about the "end" of the reces- 
sion in the U.S., the global economy is in an unusually 
“synchronized” slump— a fact that is bound to have a 
long-term impact on developments here at home. 

According to the most recent figures, the Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP) has fallen for three straight 
quarters in Japan and two straight quarters in Ger- 
many— the world’s second and third largest economies. 
GDP is also falling in France, Italy, and Austria, and 
its growth is a miniscule 0.1% or 
less in Britain, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Switzerland. The 
“emerging economies” in which 
GDP is falling include Hong Kong, 

Singapore, Taiwan, Malaysia, 

Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, Israel, 
and Turkey. 

Official Russian government 
estimates indicate that its econo- 
my, too, either failed to grow or con- 
tracted in the final quarter of 2001. 

The Asian economic crisis of a few 
years ago spread to Russia in 1998, 
causing it to default on its loans 
and devalue the ruble. Yet the 
Russian economy rebounded 
sharply, mostly because the price of 
its oil exports tripled and the col- 
lapse of the ruble cheapened its 
exports, making them more com- 
petitive in the world market. Now 
that oil prices have fallen and the 
ruble's value has stabilized, the 
Russian economy may again be heading downward. 

Absent from the list of declining-GDP countries is 
the U.S. The U.S. may or may not have pulled out of 
its recession, which began last March. Most, though 
not all, measures of economic activity have recently 
turned upward. Preliminary figures indicate that GDP 
rose at a 1.4% annual rate in the fourth quarter of last 
year after falling by 1.3% in the third, though it is pos- 
sible that revised figures will show that the decline 
continued. The official definition of a recession, howev- 
er, is not based on GDP but on trends in employment, 
industrial production, and other measures of economic 


activity. 

In any case, the real questions are whether the 
recovery in the U.S. will be strong or weak, and indeed 
whether the beginning of an economic upturn during 
the last month or two is sustainable. 

UPTURN OR DOWNTURN? 

Federal Reserve Chairman Alan Greenspan told a 
congressional committee at the end of February that 
“An array of influences unique to this business cycle 
...seems likely to moderate the speed of the anticipat- 


Over 300,000 protested in 
anti-globalization protest to 


Spain, on March 17 in the largest 
(see page 12). 


ed recovery.” The economy, in other words, will not 
recover rapidly from the recession. He predicted that 
the unemployment rate, which stood at 5.5% in Febru- 
ary, would continue to rise and eventually reach 6 or 
6.5%. Many private-sector economic analysts, such as 
Ian Shepherdson of High Frequency Economics, agree 
that “this will be a jobless recovery,” at least in its early 
stages. 

Others are projecting that the recovery will be a 
“profitless” one as well. A failure of profits to rebound 
would be particularly significant because profits fell 

(Continued on page 10) 


Israel-Palestine crisis at boiling point 


Words can barely convey our outrage at the actions 
taken by Ariel Sharon and the Israeli government 
against the Palestinians over the past month. In its 
most massive military operation since the invasion of 
Lebanon in 1982, Israel carried out a series of deadly 
attacks against Palestinian civilians in the Gaza Strip 
and West Bank in March that killed over 160 and 
wounded hundreds. Sharon's bold declaration that the 
aim of the opera- 
tion was to kill 
as many Pales- 
tinians as possi- 
ble was under- 
scored by his refusal to allow ambulances into the 
refugee camps to remove the wounded, which included 
many children and infants. 

Israel's - assault, temporarily cut short by the tepid 
intervention of the Bush administration, shows that 
Sharon has not changed one iota since he presided over 
a massacre in Lebanon in 1982 of over 800 Palestini- 
ans. As the Israeli publication Ha 'aretz put it in an edi- 
torial on March 5, Sharon's "deeds and failures show 
that the fate of the Israeli state is to a large extent in 
the hands of unbalanced people." 

• It isn't alone that Sharon's government must be 
overthrown in order to put a stop to this bloodshed. It's 
that he is a war criminal who must stand trial for the 
bloody deeds committed over his sordid career. 

BUSH'S BELATED 'INTERVENTION' 

The Bush administration put the brakes on Sharon's 
all-out offensive by mildly rebuking him and sending 
its Middle East envoy, Anthony Zinni, back to the 
region to impose a ceasefire in mid-March. However, 
nothing is more illusory than to think that Bush has 
suddenly become concerned about the Palestinians. 
The only thing that motivates him is his drive to widen 
the "war against terrorism" into a permanent war 
against anyone he deems opposed to U.S. interests. 
The next target of a potential U.S. military attack is 


Iraq. Sharon's offensive threatened to undermine U.S. 
plans by focusing world attention on the Palestinians, 
at a moment when the U.S. wants everyone to be 
thinking of Saddam Hussein. 

The plain fact is that if it were not for the carte 
blanche that Bush gave to Sharon over the past 
year, the massive Israeli assault of the past 
weeks would never have happened. 

Sharon's all-out war on the Palestinians has become 
a complete siege of the occupied territories, with U.S.- 
supplied tanks, helicopters, and F-16 fighter planes. 
Since September 2000, when Sharon started the cur- 
rent stage of the conflict by making an armed visit to 
one of the holiest sites in Islam, the Harem A1 Sharif, 
1,200 Palestinians and 350 Jews have died. 

The Bush administration responded to this carnage 
by disengaging from the effort to even appear that it 
was trying to bring the parties together. Each time the 
administration made a faint-hearted pretense to "reen- 
gage" on the issue of Israel-Palestine, it allowed 
Sharon to subvert it. That was true late last year, when 
Israel killed talk of a resumption of negotiations by 
assassinating a leader of the Islamic fundamentalist 
group Hamas, even though Hamas had suspended sui- 
cide attacks against Israel for two months after Sep- 
tember 11. That was true last December, when Sharon 
issued more punishing restrictions against Palestini- 
ans just as the U.S. spoke of possibly getting rein- 
volved. And that was true in January, when Israel 
announced its interdiction of an arms shipment sup- 
posedly intended for the PLO, just in time to derail an 
earlier mission by special U.S. envoy Zinni. 

The more the Palestinian Authority has condemned 
terrorist attacks, including September 11, the more 
Sharon has provoked terrorist attacks against Israel 
through assassinations of Palestinian political leaders, 
the virtual house arrest of Arafat, and intensified air 
and ground attacks on innocent civilians in the West 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Recapturing the Reason of women of color 


by Maya Jhansi 


The weekend of March 16, 1 went to the Color of Vio- 
lence conference held in Chicago at the University of 
Illinois, attended by 1,400 mostly women of color from 
around the world. While there were a lot of great 
things at the conference (see article on this page by 
Angee Moorer), there were also some serious problems 
that came out in some of the ses- 
sions, particularly in the workshop 
I attended called "War and Mili- 
tarism." 

Over the past few months, women in the U.S. have 
become visible in the anti-war movement in their sup- 
port for the work of the Revolutionary Association of 
the Women of Afghanistan (RAWA). RAWA has held a 
very principled stand against both the policies of the 
U.S. and the rabid Islamic fundamentalists that have 
ravaged the country. While the anti-war movement in 
Chicago and other parts of the country debated 
whether or not to take a stand against the attacks on 
the World Trade Center, hundreds of women flocked to 
show their support for RAWA. Women in the U.S. and 
all over the world heard RAWA as a genuine human 
voice of freedom and democracy. 

WHERE'S THE FEMINISM? 

That is why I was surprised at the panel on "War 
and Militarism" to find that only the speaker from 
RAWA took up the problem of religious fundamental- 
ism. The speaker who took up the anti-war movement 
here in the U.S. focused only on U.S. policies, arguing 
that the Left in the U.S. had not done enough to edu- 
cate the people on U.S. culpability in Afghanistan. 
This is hardly true, since the main focus of the anti- 
war movement has been U.S. imperialism. 

The anti-war movement, rather, has neglected the 
issue of fundamentalism, and has not tried to soli- 
darize with women fighting against it. An important 
case in mind is the plight of Safiya Hussaini, who was 
condemned to death by stoning for adultery in Nigeria 
and was just freed (see page 11). 

At a feminist conference, I would expect a panel on 
"War and Militarism" to focus on women's lives; I 
would expect to learn about women's resistance to war 
and militarism. But there was hardly any discussion of 
struggles of women against fundamentalism and war. 
One of these speakers even called Islamic fundamen- 
talism an "image" concocted by the West! Two speakers 
addressed the plight of Palestinian women; however, 
both talks were marred by rhetoric about the supposed 
"Zionist-Imperialist" plot to destroy the Arab world. 
Many people, myself included, are horrified by the vio- 


lence perpetrated by .Sharon against the Palestinian 
people-but to talk about Israel as an "illegitimate, 
racist settler state" ignores the two worlds in Israel 
and the work of people like Women in Black. 

I felt very confused that this kind of Old Left and 
cultural nationalist and even anti-Semitic rhetoric 
came to dominate a panel at a feminist conference. 

How could this happen? It shows 
that the Women's Liberation 
Movement is not exempt from the 
problems of the Left, but is part 
of the contradiction. We have to work to make sure 
that the category of "women of color" not be reduced to 
an empty identity politics, a shiny new package for old 
ideas that the Women's Liberation Movement once 
challenged. 

ENVISIONING WOMEN AS REASON 

U.S. women in the 1960s and '70s, including Black, 
white, Chicana, Native American women, came out of 
the Left and challenged its narrow vision of freedom 
from within the Left, which had subordinated women's 
liberation to the more "important" problems of race, 
class and nation. Women of color in the 1970s and '80s 
challenged the way the feminist movement began to 
narrow itself in the same way, self-limiting its vision of 
freedom to increasingly narrow definitions of gender 
oppression. 

As the statement issued by the Combahee River Col- 
lective, a Black feminist organization founded in 1974, 
declared: "Black women are inherently valuable. Our 
liberation is a necessity, not as an adjunct to somebody 
else's, but because of our need as human persons for 
autonomy." To the Combahee River Collective, identity 
politics was not separate from a liberatory agenda. 
They had a vision of total social transformation. "If 
Black women were free," they wrote, "it would mean 
that everyone else would have to be free, since our free- 
dom would necessitate the destruction of all the sys- 
tems of oppression." 

It is this revolutionary impulse inherent in the 
Women's Liberation Movement that has to be recap- 
tured for today. 

While Bush plans out the nuclear destruction of the 
planet, and A1 Qaeda and other fundamentalists con- 
tinue to wreak havoc on the lives of women, it is impor- 
tant that feminists and anti-war activists not fall into 
the ideological traps that destroyed many great move- 
ments of the past. We need to make sure that the pro- 
found concept raised by the Women's Liberation Move- 
ment of transforming human relations and not just 
external structures of oppression is not lost. 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 



More than 150 demonstrators in New York City 
commemorated International Women's Day with a 
protest against global injustices focusing on the 
world's sweatshop workers— 80% of whom are women. 
Their march wound through the East Village and Soho 
pausing for a moment of silence at the site of the 1911 
Triangle Shirtwaist fire that killed 146 mainly immi- 
grant women workers. 

* - * * 

With the 1996 Welfare Reform Act up for renewal 
this year, welfare rights activists marched in Wash- 
ington, D.C., March 5, protesting three proposals of 
President Bush: 1) an increase in funding from $50 
million to $135 million for abstinence-only sex educa- 
tion programs with no discussion of contraception; 2) 
financial incentives to states to force single mothers 
into marriage, and 3) a new subminimum wage with 
no workers' rights as part of the workfare program. 


Woman as Reason 


International Women's Day 2002: new struggles, new challenges 


Chicago — The Chicago International Women's 
Day 2002 Planning Committee held a forum called 
"Women Confronting Fundamentalism Globally" on 
March 9 at Roosevelt University. Approximately 100 
people were in attendance. 

The event was organized to develop the internation- 
al feminist movement inspired by the struggles of 
women of Afghanistan, particularly RAWA, since the 
September 11 terrorist attacks in the U.S. 

By taking on the theme: "Afghanistan is Every- 
where," our intention was to show how women around 
the globe, including in the U.S., are battling funda- 
mentalism wherever it exists-be it in reactionary state 
policies or on the streets at the scene of a clinic block- 
ade or gay bashing. 

By bringing together ethnically diverse speakers, 
African American, Iranian, Indian, Afghan and 
Lebanese, we hoped to build feminist solidarity across 
borders and within this country, to gain a theoretical 
perspective to move forward as a global movement. 

It was a tall order to fill but beginnings were made. 
Dr. Madhuri Deshmukh talked about the situation of 
South Asian women and about the uniqueness of what 
the Women's Liberation Movement has shown: that 
the revolution we seek must involve a reorganization of 
human relationships at the most personal level. 

Both she and Dr. Janet Afary Spoke about women's 
struggles within other liberatory movements necessary 
for women's freedom-like national liberation move- 
ments-and yet how freedom for women has been 
betrayed by these same national movements. 

Dr. Afary made it a point to discuss how many 
women's organizations within Iran are portrayed as 
feminist when in reality they are women's organiza- 
tions in compliance with Islamic mandates, that 
never call into question sexism. 

This became a point of contention when Dr. Laila 
Farah changed her planned presentation to respond to 
Afary and Deshmukh. In critiquing the savior mental- 
ity of bourgeois western feminists. Dr. Farah ended up 
putting cultural concerns above women's liberation. 

However, Dr. Farah was in the minority as Deborah 
Benford of Affinity Community Services, an African- 
American lesbian and bisexual women's organization, 
spoke on racism, homophobia, and sexism not just from 
the right, but from within liberation movements. 

Yasmeen Shorish of the Women's Alliance for Peace 
and Human Rights in Afghanistan spoke on her orga- 
nization's call for a war crimes tribunal to bring to jus- 
tice all who have committed war crimes- from the 
Russian invasion, to the mujahadeen, to the Taliban. 

Nitrice Johnson, executive director of the Chicago 
Abortion Fund, gave a brief report on reproductive 
health in the U.S. 


Although there was little discussion about funda- 
mentalism in the U.S., it is a major threat. There was 
a call to continue dialogue throughout the year on 
these issues. 

—Sonia Bergonzi 


Memphis, Tenn. — "Women Moving Beyond Vio- 
lence: Military, Terrorist, and Domestic" was the forum 
that Voices for Peace and Women's Action Coalition 
sponsored for our celebration of International Women's 
Day. The talks presented a deep view of women's con- 
dition and our struggle for a more liberated reality. 

Marquita Bradshaw from Youth Terminating Pollu- 
tion spoke about the effects of military pollution on 
women. Bradshaw had done a survey of students at 
Hamilton High School-a school that, unbelievably, was 
built directly over a drainage ditch where waste from 
the Memphis Defense Depot flows. 

She interviewed 14 to 21-year-old women in three zip 
codes near the school. The results she reported made 
the audience gasp: 23% reported miscarriages; 7% 
infertility; 12% diagnosed with breast cancer; 2% diag- 
nosed with ovarian cysts; 4% had uterine cancer. Fully 


Starting on Friday, March 15, one of the largest 
gatherings of women of color took place at the "Univer- 
sity of Illinois Chicago. This historic event lasted three 
days and drew 1,400 women from the Americas, Africa, 
Asia, South Asia, the Middle East, South Pacific and 
Canada. The Color of Violence Conference was orga- 
nized by Incite! Women of Color Against Violence. The 
first conference took place in April 2000 in Santa Cruz, 
California. 

Incite! is a national activist organization of radical 
feminists of color advancing a movement to end vio- 
lence against women of color and their communities 
through direct action, critical dialogue, and grassroots 
organizing. The main theme of this year’s conference 
was “Building a Movement.” 

Although topics of plenaries and workshops like 
“Organizing in Communities of Color” and “Re-politi- 
cizing the Movement” seem straightforward, the theme 
of the conference seemed to be about how to overcome 
the varying obstacles facing women of color, the incar- 
nations of violent war tactics used against our different 
cultures to create impediments to any revolutionary 
movement before it is bom. 

As a sister of color interested in change, I will dis- 


43% of those she interviewed talked of problems with 
their reproductive, systems. Bradshaw termed this "an 
epidemic" that young women are organizing them- 
selves to fight. 

Terry Moon from News and Letters Committees 
spoke on "Women in Afghanistan," detailing how 
women are fighting the dehumanization foisted on 
them by the Taliban and Northern Alliance. She con- 
cluded that "Women fighting for freedom from multiple 
oppressions challenge the Left to look further than who 
we oppose, to what we are fighting for, and what is our 
vision of -the future." 

Elizabeth Shelley, founder of .Survivors of Abusive 
Relationships (SOAR), began: "The women I work with 
sound like the women in Afghanistan. They too are 
treated like things, like possessions. They have no 
property, no rights, they are sexually abused— some 
passed around to other men by husbands or boy 
friends. One in four women in the U.S. is abused; one 
third of all homicides in Memphis spring from domes- 
tic abuse... As Bradshaw said of women suffering from 
military pollution, this too is an epidemic." 

The discussion took up the necessity to create a 
Memphis movement against police abuse as well as 
the need to rethink what revolution means. 

— WAC member 


cuss the important message I got out of the three-day 
conference. Even though I have, from the time I was 
very young resisted the effects of racist tactics, I had 
not always been able to recognize them as so. 

I know that many, like myself have been purposely 
denied access to the vocabulary, awareness, and cri- 
tique needed to validate the soul-felt desire for Revo- 
lution. We have been, through the churches we trust 
and the public education system we rely on, taught to 
doubt and reject the very ideas designed to help us. 

The first time I became aware of the true nature of 
racism, the epiphany hit me like this, “Racism isn’t 
about me being less intelligent, less capable, or emo- 
tionally impotent; racism isn’t about African Ameri- 
cans being evil, violent, irresponsible and incapable of 
addressing the needs of the diverse body of humanity. 
Racism is about losing a war waged against a people 
who are advanced enough to always be perceived as a 
threat if ever they were to regain their power.” 

Creating awareness of the many incarnations of 
violence, to encourage resistance and solidarity across 
unique particulars through the venue of healing 
spaces, is truly radical. 

—Angee Moorer 


Women build movement at 'Color of Violence 1 
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Immokalee tour for Taco Bell boycott Homelessness is now 


Memphis, Term.— The Coalition of Immokalee 
Workers came to Memphis for the last stop on their 
national Taco Bell Truth Tour. Fifty workers and their 
student supporters stepped 
off their buses to spread 
the word, along with their 
Memphis supporters, of the 
unfair, often inhuman 
working conditions under 
which they pick tomatoes 
in Florida. 

We began the day at the 
National Civil Rights 
Museum. After a rally 
there, we marched three 
miles— chanting and beat- 
ing drums and pots and 
pans— to a Taco Bell. There 
we rallied again 100 
strong, bringing the 
Immokalee workers' mes- 
sage to the Mid-South. 

Throughout the day, young 
Mexican, Haitian and Guatemalan women and men 
uttered the words of Martin Luther King Jr. 

Mathieu Beaucicot -I came to Florida from Haiti 
in 1992. I pick tomatoes there for Six-L's, which pays 
$5.15 an hour. I'm here to fight for changes and help 
my family, to pay for education, insurance, housing 
and food for the children. Taco Bell buys tomatoes from 
Six-L's. Our struggle is the same as Dr. Martin Luther 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

security. But Chevron turned him down once they dis- 
covered that he had a liver problem. They said further 
exposure to chemicals would damage his liver. Unde- 
terred, he reapplied, but this time, Chevron not only 
turned him down, they went ahead and fired him as an 
independent subcontractor. 

Chevron had absolutely no problem with this man 
being exposed to chemicals on the job for 20 years, 
until he decided to become a permanent employee. So 
he sued, using the Americans with Disabilities Act. 
The lower court sided with the worker. Chevron 
appealed to the Supreme Court. y 

During the Supreme Court hearing, Justice Sandra 
Day O'Connor suggested that this was a "very strange 
case,” because "why would anyone want to do a job 
that might kill them or at least cause them serious 
harm?" This~question could only be asked in a world 
completely imbued with the separation between men- 
tal and manual labor. 

One may ask why every day workers do expose 
themselves to well-known harmful situations in 1001 
ways. One may also ask why it is such a mystery to 
great “legal minds” such as O'Connor that workers 
don't just walk away from it all. Every concrete labor 
task, every job, exists under capitalism not for the ben- 
efit of the worker but only insofar as abstract-labor 
contributes to an ever-growing accumulation of capi- 
tal. 



Coalition of Immokalee Workers on national tour in 
Chicago march with supporters to Taco Bell. 


King’s. We have come together with students and with 
people like you to break the chains of slavery that we 
face as workers in the field. 

On our Haitian flag it 
says, "Union is our 
strength." If we fight toge- 
ther, there's no wind, no 
storm, no force that can 
beat us. We here are the 
wind of liberty. We're head- 
ing home soon, but that 
liberty will continue to 
blow through this country 
until we win our fight. 

Last night, when we 
were surrounded by police 
in Little Rock, we felt 
stronger than ever before 
because we thought of 
Martin Luther King and 
all those who have come 
before us and how they had 
to fight that kind of oppres- 
sion. As King said, if one of us falls, the struggle does 
not fall. 

Gaurav Deep Arora— It's important for students 
to be involved in this movement, especially because 
young people 18 to 24 are the prime consumers for 
Taco Bell. Taco Bell spends $220 million a year to 
make us eat their food, so we have a right to demand 
the food is not produced under conditions of slavery. 

It's fitting that we're here in front of the Civil Rights 
Museum because of the role of students in the Civil 
Rights Movement. We have to carry that on. We have 
an important role to keep on fighting for fair work. The 
workers are teaching the students something our 
schools don't: to challenge power. 

Julia Gabriel— Many times people buy tomatoes 
that look very pretty, but they don't know the sweat 
and violence in those tomatoes. The bosses sometimes 
abuse the workers. There are workers in a kind of slav- 
ery, who are not allowed to leave the camps. 

When I came to the U.S., in the labor camps of 
South Carolina, I lived the most terrible things you 
could imagine in the tomato and pepper fields. That's 
why we're fighting for a better life. In Los Angeles the 
police tried to break us up and throw us out. If they 
throw us out of here, we're coming back again and 
doing another tour. 

Hector Vasquez— Comrades, this is the precise 
moment when workers here are demonstrating their 
solidarity with the workers in the fields. Workers have 
lost their lives in struggles all over Latin America. We 
have to see that capital has a false face that covers up 
human beings. This means that this struggle is for us, 
for our children and for the children of our children. 

Lucas Benitez— It's great to see the solidarity with 
us here in Memphis. It's an honor to close this tour at 
a place that is sacred for us. Many years ago Dr. King 
came here to support workers who were struggling 
against the city for a better wage. Today we do not 
have the slightest doubt that, if he were here, he would 
be with us too. 

It's time to say no more sweatshop labor! 

—Boycott supporters 


Workers, as a category, can't "just walk away.” 
For every worker that successfully walks away, 
two more fill his shoes, at perhaps half the pay 
and twice the speed. Even when we "walk" tem- 
porarily, as in a strike, the ultimate goal is to 
return to the workplace in much improved con- 
ditions. 

On the other hand, a company like Chevron reserves 
the right to walk away from its 20-year relationship 
with a worker. It is not the health of Echazabal that 
Chevron is concerned about. His firing is not meant to 
minimize this employee's health risks. 

When capitalists talk about "minimizing risks,” they 
mean financial risks. The collateral damage of this 
process is the worker and "the premature exhaustion 
and death of ... labor-power." After Chevron gets rid of 
this worker, having enjoyed his labor for 20 years, with 
absolutely no obligations for his health or welfare, the 
same harsh conditions of labor remain intact on the 
shop floor. 

There human beings are treated as so much 
used up equipment to be discarded to make 
room for a whole new generation of "human cap- 
ital" to be harnessed to the next generation of 
super fast machines. That's why workers can't 
just walk away. 

Paid or unpaid, all labor is forced labor— every 
minute of it. Under capitalism, workers do not have a 
choice. The only real choice workers have as a class is 
the ongoing struggle to regain control of not only the 
fruits of our labor, but also the labor process itself. 

The case of Mario Echazabal may seem like that of 
one lone worker, but it is the plight of workers every- 
where. Where capital has the prerogative to move 
swiftly anywhere it pleases, workers are increasingly 
trapped. Marx foresaw the power of expanding capital 
to "tear down every Chinese Wall." 

Some bureaucrats offer temporary nationalistic and 
anti-environment solutions. While they may gain a few 
jobs here and there, they end up isolating our strug- 
gles. But if we see our various plights concretely, it 
means seeing them universally, as one struggle. We 
have nothing to lose but our collective misery and a 
whole new world to gain. 


Transport workers 
beat fixed election 

Brooklyn, N. Y. —Those dirty New York City Tran- 
sit management guys told the union chair, who they 
control like a puppet, who to vote for in the union elec- 
tion. The election was rigged for management. I was 
going to run for depot chair as a bus driver for 12 years 
with two years as shop steward. I am a safety liaison 
and knowledgeable about compensation issues. It 
caused too much confusion for the membership so I 
stepped down. 

The election vice chair told people not to vote for us, 
stating if we ran against him, then we all would lose. 
He said it would be good to have him in office because 
the boss likes him and can talk to him. He used per- 
sonal information about the other candidates as part of 
his campaign. This man has not taken any classes and 
does not know the rules. 

The depot chair has resigned three times but man- 
agement coached him and had him reinstated. He was 
just not up on safety issues, including oil spills. Work- 
ers were getting one or two days on their record when 
they should have gotten a warning. People sometimes 
ended up getting the wrong compensation form. 

Surprise! We won the election for depot chair! The 
vote was two to one for us. When I threw my support 
behind our candidate, we really got our campaign mov- ' 
ing. It was difficult because of the attempts to back 
management-leaning candidates. I'm the compensa- 
tion navigator now, and I've handled three cases. The 
road is going to be rough ahead, but through our 
efforts to organize, we are going to make this thing 
work for the union. 

It's necessary to go back and tell the history of the 
Transport Workers union. People have to see how we 
used to get beat up for fighting for our rights. We can't 
let management take our rights away from us by con- 
trolling the depot chair. 

—Shop Steward, Transport Workers Local 100 


a hill-time job 

Chicago— Neoliberalism, or naked capitalism free 
of social restraints, has been accelerating since the 
mid-1970s. The push for deregulation of industries— 
trucking, airlines, utilities, and capital itself— began 
with Jimmy Carter and has picked up speed now with 
George W. Bush. 

Deindustrialization brought structural (permanent) 
unemployment. Land speculation and rents have sky- 
rocketed as politicians move to attract high-tech busi- 
nesses and the wealthy back into the cities. Mass 
homelessness and overcrowded housing have resulted, 
worsened in this present recession. 

'TRAMP TRAIL' 

In 1995, 1 had my first direct experience with home- 
lessness. I became familiar with the “Tramp Trail” in 
central Chicago. Within a mile, a person could eat two 
or three meals a day, with three overnight shelters 
nearby. Upon learning the ropes, one did not have to 
travel far to fulfill the most basic necessities. Other 
social services Were also within walking distance. 

Near the Loop, a homeless person could obtain an 
address and a phone number (the phone company 
answering service is relatively cheap). One could try to 
find daily work at the many offices, restaurants and 
stores in downtown Chicago. The Fulton Street (meat 
and fish) Market and day labor establishments were 
also near the shelters. In 1995, there were also cheap 
hotels and rooming houses in the area. 

Chicago, like most cities, does far more to push poor 
people out Of the central city than it provides afford- 
able housing. Close to the central city, affordable pub- 
lic housing is being replaced by expensive lofts, condo- 
miniums and townhouses. Tb help facilitate this devel- 
opment, the city forced overnight shelters to move 
away or close down. Now a homeless person cannot get 
the services needed in one area. That means you need 
a pass for the Chicago Transit Authority for $20 a week 
or $75 a month. 

There is breakfast served at a Salvation Army mis- 
sion four miles north of the Loop, and lunch northwest 
of the Loop Monday through Friday. There is a supper 
served near there seven days a week. But other meals 
are served on given days at various times. Most food 
pantries are of little use to the homeless because they 
have no place to cook. 

DAY OF FASTING 

Ironically, Sunday is the worst, day for church soup 
kitchens. It is a day of fasting for the homeless. In the 
soup kitchens, if you cannot come the hour they serve, 
find another location or you don’t eat. In some loca- 
tions, later in the hour the food has run out. 

The overnight shelters have limited space. In some 
cases you have to come late in the afternoon to sign up 
for the night. While volunteers do try to accommodate 
people, I have seen people turned away in tempera- 
tures below 20 degrees. 

These facilities rim by charities on donations and 
donated labor, what George W. Bush praises as volun- 
teerism, is a system of inadequacy. Asking the average 
person to donate to these charities is not enough, since 
most of the resources of this society are controlled by 
less than one-fifth of the population. Plenty exists in 
the U. S. to provide food and housing for everyone, but 
to paraphrase Woody Guthrie, this is mighty thin soup. 

— D.D. 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Editor’s note 

The escalating violence in the Middle East, 
prompted by Israeli Prime Minister Ariel Sharon’s 
effort to destroy any hopes for a peaceful resolution 
of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, makes this an 
important moment to revisit Israel's invasion of 
Lebanon of 1982— when Sharon presided over a 
massacre of hundreds of Palestinians. The following 
is excerpts of Raya Dunayevskaya’s “The Need for a 
Total Uprooting: Down with the Perpetrators of the 
Palestinian Slaughter,” which appeared in the 
October 1982 issue of News & Letters. The piece 
included material first delivered as part of a Per- 
spectives Report by Dunayevskaya to the 1982 
national convention of News and Letters Commit- 
tees. Note is by the editors. 


September 19, 1982 

The crocodile tears of Ronald Reagan— and even any 
genuine outrage he may have felt at the slaughter of 
the Palestinians in the Sabra and Shatila refugee 
camps— will not wash the blood from Begin-Sharon, 
who paved the way for the butchers of Saad Haddad's 
private army and the breakaway Phalangists.* Nor 
can they clear Reagan of responsibility for the neo- 
fascistic acts perpetrated in Lebanon. Nor can they 
excuse the whole Western imperialist camp which so 
hurriedly pulled out its so-called international peace- 
keeping force the minute the PLO guerrillas and their 
leaders were safely out of west Beirut. The truth is 
that a solemn pledge was given to the PLO for the safe- 
ty of the unarmed civilians, which included women and 
infants as well as men. In varying degrees all of them 
bear responsibility for the fact that the so-called "law 
and order" they brought to Lebanon was a form of holo- 
caust, instead. 

The only serious opposition to the barbarism is seen 
in the mass demonstrations within Israel, demanding 
the removal of the Begin-Sharon government. But 
that, too, is only a beginning. Even if the Labor and 
peace parties gain power, that will not change the 
state-capitalist nature of Israel which resulted in the 
neo-fascistic Begin-Sharon regime. Nor can we forget 
that the reason he gained a clear majority was due to 
the support of Guela Cohen's extreme Right party, 
Tehiya. In exchange for its three votes, Tehiya was 
guaranteed several thousand new homes in the occu- 
pied region; seven new settlements on the West Bank; 
and Sharon's sponsorship of the idea of settling the 
West Bank as if it were part of Israel. 

It was precisely for that aim of annexing the West 
Bank that the latest imperialist venture into Lebanon 
was taken. It is not just the PLO Begin-Sharon are out 
to destroy, but the very idea of Palestinian national 
self-determination. The whole talk of so-called autono- 
my in the Camp David Peace Treaty was a sham and a 
snare. This is not the time for any "half-way houses." 
The Begin-Sharon government must be overthrown! 

The events are moving so fast that we no sooner con- 
front one horror than we are confronted with a worse 
atrocity. Thus, the latest atrocities came only three 
days after Israel's invasion of west Beirut that imme- 
diately followed the assassination of the President- 
elect, Bashir Gemayel. Far from its claim that its mis- 
sion was "the restoration of law and order" in the "sov- 
ereign state of Lebanon," Israel's goal was the same as 
in its first invasion of Lebanon in June— not the "sov- 
ereignty"' of Lebanon, but the establishment of a pup- 
pet regime there, under the illusion that its army could 
destroy the idea of freedom... 

Did Israel think that the invasion of Beirut could 
accomplish its aim of totally destroying the PLO? Even 
that Great Delusion— which matches the Grand Illu- 
sion that an insignificant puppet like Haddad could be 
installed as ruler over the whole of Lebanon— did not 
seem to exhaust General Sharon's schema for the Mid- 
dle East. 

The fantastic lengths to which Begin-Sharon were 
willing to go included entering the Soviet Embassy 
itself, and risking nothing short of a confrontation 
between the two superpowers. Even if that proves to 
have been only a symbolic gesture with which they 
wished to threaten the U.S., does Israel wish to imitate 
the Nazis and translate "Deutschland uber alles" as 
"Eretz Israel fiber alles"? 

ISRAEL'S INVASION OF LEBANON 

Nothing but horror and utter disgust characterizes 
the world's reaction to Israel's gruesome invasion of 
Lebanon. Each day of the endless string of Israel's 
lying excuses for the destruction of that land— from 
the claim of securing a "25 mile security zone" for 
Israel and empty talk of the PLO as "terrorists" at a 
moment when, not the PLO, but Begin-Sharon's Israel 
was the one committing the atrocities; to the claim of 
being for Lebanon's "integrity" as a nation, freed of 
Syria's and the PLO's invasions only heightened and 
widened the world's opposition to Israel's attack. 

History will not forget such barbarism. Opposition, 
and even putting an end to these uncivilized acts, can- 
not, however, be sufficient unto the day without, at one 
and the same time, showing how it had resulted from 
a transformation into opposite of what Israel was at 
birth in 1947-48, and what it is today. 

How quickly forgotten (if, indeed, Begin or the Irgun 
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ever knew them) are the true origins of the idea of an 
"Israeli nationality." The Nazi holocaust, which they 
invoke today for reactionary purposes, is the fact of his- 
tory that changed the position of Marxists who had 
always been for cultural assifnilation to the point 
where nothing deviated from straight socialist goals. 
(See Leon Trotsky's articles on why, though still fully 
opposed to Zionism, he now, i.e. 1937— had to be for a 
"homeland for the Jews." That was the Marxist posi- 
tion on Israel, on the question of national self-determi- 
nation.) 

The same was true for those who weren't Marxists. 
A good essay by a liberal, Alfred Friendly, describes the 
shock of today, even of those who still favored Israel in 
the war of 1967. In "Israel: Paradise Lost" ( Manchester 
Guardian, July 11, 1982), Friendly recalls the 1967 
war, when he was for Israel and when the attitude was 
how temporary the occupation was: 1) As one Colonel 
put it, "There won't be any struggle getting Sinai back 
to Nasser quickly"; 2) A short while later, 

Israel enthusiastically accept- 
ed UN Resolution 
242; 3) Israel categor- 
ically denied the Arab 
accusation that the 
Zionist objective was a 
so-called "Eretz 

Israel," as the Bible 
expressed it ("a realm 
extending from the Nile 
to the Euphrates"), 
insisting instead that 
only the "crazies" talked 
about "Eretz Israel" in 
that Biblical manner. But, 
in fact, says Friendly, we 
were soon to see the 
"Dayan Plan" which pro- 
posed "garrison settle- 
ments," which was followed 
by the "Allon Plan" which 

talked of Biblical Judea and Samaria, and now we 
have the "Likud-Sharon Plan" or "the triumph of the 
Eretz Israel boys." The result is the genocidal invasion 
of Lebanon. 

This transformation of Israel into an imperial- 
ist state is a very different point of departure 
from what we have always used as proof of the 
transformation into opposite when we pointed to 
the first workers' state into a state-capitalist 
society. It is true that this, too, is a state-capital- 
ist society. It is true, also, that, at its birth, it cer- 
tainly wasn't anywhere as clear a social revolu- 
tion as was 1917. 

Methodologically as well as practically, the point 
here is that we could— and did— express the contradic- 
tions at its birth. We refused to be silent even when we 
most enthusiastically supported the establishment of 
"a homeland for the Jews," by pointing sharply to the 
fact that the land contained the presence— as a minor- 
ity, it is true, but a presence, nevertheless— of the reac- 
tionary Irgun, whose leader was the terrorist, Begin. 
What a transformation into opposite of the Israel of 
"Exodus," 1947-48, into the imperialistic state-capital- 
ist Israel of 1982-83!... 

It is good that a peace movement has arisen in Israel 
demanding an end to Israel's invasion of Lebanon at 
once. It is even better that some of that Left has raised 
the question of self-determination for Palestinians in 
Israel— or, rather, the part Israel occupies illegally. 
(Indeed, what Israel is now trying to annex is Pales- 
tine.) But that, too, will hardly solve much if, at the 
same time, a new banner of genuine liberation is not 
unfolded.... 
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Power of 
Negativity: 


WHY BEING AGAINST WHAT IS, 

IS INCOMPLETE WITHOUT STATING WHAT 
ONE IS FOR 

History warns us of other periods which give us his- 
toric proof that mere opposition to such' monstrous 
degeneration does not lead to new societies. On the 
contrary. It only assures the transformation of that 
type of bare opposition into one form or another of a 
half-way house. That is true both when we look at the 
failure of bourgeois democracy and when we look at 
fascism. Both brought on World War II. Such a victory 
over fascism only laid the ground for the restoration of 
state-capitalism— Gaullism as well as Stalinism. 
Indeed, state-capitalism became a universal. 

As we know from World War I, even the magnificent 
opposition that was successful— the Russian Revolu- 
tion— once it didn't spread beyond 
national borders, ended in the 
transformation of the first workers' 
state into its opposite, state-capi- 
talism. 

Today, we cannot evade asking: 
What Now? Is the PLO the 
absolute opposite of Israel, or 
just one more narrow national- 
i ism? In our 
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war 
civi- 
as we 
have known it, 
we cannot, 
must not, 
accept half-way 
houses as the 
answer. Nor do I mean only 
outright nuclear holocaust. Rather, 
the immediate crises of today are both in the "Love 
Canals" of the world and at the point of production. 

CONTRADICTIONS IN THE LEFT 

We cannot satisfy ourselves with detailing only what 
we are against or with enlarging atrocity stories... Nor 
should our support of the Palestinians for self-deter- 
mination and the PLO as a bargaining agent lead us 
away from reexamining what happens to aborted rev- 
olutions— in this case, specifically Lebanon and specif- 
ically as aided by the PLO in the 1975-76 Civil War 
there. Which is why we correctly entitled our Philo- 
sophic-Political Letter (August 6, 1976): "The Test Not 
Only of the PLO But of the Whole Left.” 

Because the Left did not meet that challenge but fol- 
lowed the PLO is one substantial reason for the totali- 
ty of the crisis today. Just at the point when there was 
a near success by the indigenous Lebanese Left, and 
the outcome of the 1975-76 Civil War hung in the bal- 
ance, the PLO insisted that the concentration must be, 
not on the native ruler-oppressors represented by the 
so-called Christian, i.e. neofascist, Phalangists, but on 
Israel alone, though at the moment Israel was 
nowhere present in Lebanon and Syria was all ready to 
invade. 

It is Syria the PLO had dubbed "liberators" instead 
of a new imperialistic force. The great tragedy was that 
the whole Left— indigenous Lebanese under Jumblatt, 
Stalinists, Trotskyists— followed the PLO lead. Here is 
what we wrote in that Political-Philosophic Letter: 

“The New Left, bom in the 1960s, so disdainful of 
theory (which it forever thinks it- can pick up 'en 
route'), has a strange attitude toward imperialism. It is 
as if imperialism were not the natural outgrowth of 
monopoly capitalism, but was a conspiracy, organized 
by a single imaginary center, rather as the Nazis used 
to refer to the Judeo-Catholic-Masonic Alliance, or 
Communists under Stalin to the conspiracy of the Trot- 
skyists and Rightists in league with the imperialist 
secret service." (And even, it should now be added, as 
Khomeini now refers to the U.S. and Israel as the 
Great Satan.) 

"Evidently nationalism of the so-called Third World 
is of itself revolutionary even when it is under the ban- 
ner of a king, a shah, or the emirates, or the Syrian 
Army. Thereby they canonize nationalism, even when 
it is void of working class character, as national libera- 
tion. 

"It is not that class is the sole characteristic of 
national liberation movements that revolutionaries 
can support. It is that the working class nature is its 

(Continued on page 5) 
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The non-dialectical Marxism of Hardt and Negri 




Empire by 
Michael 
Hardt and 
Antonio 
Negri. Cam- 
bridge, 
Mass.: Har- 
vard Univer- 
sity Press, 
2000. 


Protest 
against the 
World Trade 
Organiza- 
tion, Seattle, 
1999. 


by Kevin Michaels 

It would be difficult to identify a recent book of radi- 
cal theory that has gained as much publicity as 
Michael Hardt’s and Antonio Negri’s Empire. The book, 
recently issued in paperback, has been widely reviewed 
and even appeared in a favorable light in the pages of 
Time magazine. Its publisher, Harvard University 
Press, advertises the book with claims that its popu- 
larity makes it impossible to locate on the shelves of 
bookstores in New York City. 

Such attention would be easy to dismiss if the book 
was intended to appeal to the prejudices of commenta- 
tors who have written off the idea of revolution. 
Instead; Empire is a serious essay in revolutionary phi- 
losophy and practice. Empire is an important book 
because it is about ideas and because its authors 
intend those ideas to be the theoretical 
basis of a revolutionary movement 
against capitalism. 

Empire is a collaborative effort 
between Hardt, a literature professor 
at Duke University and Negri, a radi- 
cal theorist and foe of the Italian 
state. Negri was a leading figure of 
the fierce Italian revolutionary Left of 
the 1970s called autonomia that 
threatened the interests of both the 
corrupt government and the large 
and conservative Communist Party. 

He was convicted on flimsy evidence 
in 1983 of complicity in some of the 
acts of political violence of the time and 
fled for his safety to France, where he 
supported himself for years as a univer- 
sity lecturer and theoreti- 
cian. He returned to Italy in 
1997, hoping in vain that the collapse of the 
longstanding institutional pillars of Italian 
politics, the Christian Democrats and the 
Socialists, would permit an amnesty for 
those falsely convicted of crimes during the 
tumultuous time* referred to as the "years of 
lead." He is currently serving his sentence 
under house arrest. 

THE THESIS OF EMPIRE 

The focus of Empire is on the question of f 
what Hardt and Negri term sovereignty. By 
this they mean not just the concept of the 
political power of Hie. natioh state, but 
instead the political and social constitution of j 
the contemporary world. The authors argue ' 
that the world has passed from a stage char- 
acterized by the model of the imperialism of 
the old European powers to one in which no 
single power dominates totally, and yet the 
world is still totally dominated. The United 
States plays a leading role in this new 
arrangement, but sovereignty is shared by a ’ 

■panoply of international political, financial 
and non-governmental organizations. The 
authors call this new scheme of things Empire. 

This argument is not without its merits. The col- 
lapse of the U.S.S.R., the U.S.’s rival pole of power in 
1991 did not grant the U.S. untrammeled sway over 
the entire globe. The U.S. has to contend with entities 
such as the European Union and its component states 


From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


(Continued from page 4) 

essence and it is that the revolutionary and interna- 
tional impact emerges from masses in motion. 

"This does not mean that we give up the struggle for 
self-determination, Palestinian especially. It is that we 
do not narrow our vision of the revolutionary struggle 
for a totally different world, on truly new Humanist 
foundations, the first necessity of which is the unity of 
philosophy and revolution." 

* * * 

As has now become painfully clear, Begin-Sharon, 
bent on the mad delusion that an army can kill the 
idea of freedom, were not stopped even though their 
invasion of west Beirut assured a clear road for the 
massacre of hundreds upon hundreds of Palestinians 
by Major Haddad and the breakaway Phalangists. Just 
as the Polish masses never forgave Russia during 
World War II for staying outside the gates of Warsaw 
in 1944, waiting for the Nazis to complete their 
destruction before they moved in to “save” them, so the 
masses of the world will never forgive Begin 's Israel for 
the Lebanon massacre. 

What is necessary is to see that the opposition to this 
horror does not stop with being against Begin-Sharon. 
It must demonstrate what it is for— which can only be 
the total uprooting of the state-private capitalism that 
brought this horror into being, and the unfolding of the 
kind of "revolution in permanence” that Marx project- 
ed, and will not stop until we have truly human rela- 
tions. 



'The Phalange was a far-right wing grouping in Lebanon’s 
Christian community, which was allied with Israel during and 
after the invasion. Saad Haddad was a Christian rightist who 
led an Israeli-controlled militia in Southern Lebanon, until 
Israel’s withdrawal several years ago .— Editor 


as well as strong regional powers like China, while at 
the same time pursuing a course of internationalism in 
its own interest through its efforts toward the liberal- 
ization of global trade. 

Similarly, the international trade and economic bod- 
ies the anti-globalization movement expends so much 
energy in opposing also function as new theaters for 
contention between state powers. While economic lib- 
eralization is the professed agenda of these organiza- 
tions, the conflicts that take place within them reveal 
how strong the pressure is to preserve the advantages 
the long-industrialized countries possess across the 
economic spectrum,, at the expense of what the econo- 
mists call the "emerging markets." 

Furthermore, Hardt and Negri downplay the readi- 
ness with which the U.S. rebels against the 
current of this centerless world order and 
forces other countries to dance to its tune. 
The vigor with which the U.S. contin- 
ues to pursue its anti-terrorist cam- 
paign after the September 11 events 
is the most salient example of the 
I unilateralism of George W. Bush 
| that chafes the leaders of continental 
| Europe so regularly. 

ANTI-DIALECTICS 

It is ultimately not the thesis of 
Empire, however, that makes the 
book problematic. Instead, it is the 
book’s theoretical underpinnings 
that make it a flawed work. 

Htrdt and Negri are deeply influ- 
enced by the work of two poststruc- 
turalist thinkers: Michel Foucault and 
Gilles Deleuze. It is this influence that 
places Empire’s authors in the awk- 
ward but not unprecedented position 
of being Marxists who are funda- 
mentally at odds with what Marx 
characterized as the heart of his cri- 
tique: the Hegelian dialectic. 

This hostility is most clearly 
expressed in the manner in 
which Hardt and Negri con- 
ceive of the positive side of the 
new state of Empire. They 
argue that the new globalized 
forms of sovereignty and capi- 
talist production have brought 
into existence a new revolu- 
tionary subject called the mul- 
titude. Because Hardt and 
Negri have great disdain for all 
forms of dialectical thinking, 
especially the important dialecti- 
cal concept of mediation, they 
praise how the multitude simply 
exists. For them, the multitude is great 
• because it just is. The authors believe 
that Empire has the merit of having dis- 
solved mediations such as the state and 
that now the multitude can simply confront Empire 
and, solely through practical experimentation, over- 
come it. 

While Hardt and Negri are full of appreciation of 
subjectivity and its potential as well as the power of 
labor as a human category, they reject the negative 
power of these concepts. Labor for the authors is "the 
living power of being" (p. 468, note 4) rather than the 
negative process by which the subject changes the 
objective world and, in turn, is changed by the same 
world he or she helped to create. They fault Marx’s the- 
ory of value as being a theory of measure and argue 
instead that labor is beyond measure. This non-dialec- 
tical conception ignores the concept of value as itself a 
mediation, one created by humans in a historical 
process and one that will be in turn overcome by 
humans in a continuation of that process. 

The manner in which Hardt and Negri describe the 
immeasurability of labor is in fact the same manner in 
which Marx, in the Grundrisse (the chief source for the 
"Marx beyond Marx" to which Negri is committed to 
developing) describes labor "when the narrow bour- 
geois form has been peeled away," that is, when the 
mediation of value has itself been mediated. 

The authors’ claim that Marx’s theory of value has 
been made obsolete by Empire is in keeping with their 
belief that "reality and history... are not dialectical" (p. 
131). While they make explicit their desire to go 
beyond Marx, their hostility to dialectical thinking 
undermines any claim on their part of continuity with 
his work. In any case, the continuity they most explic- 
itly discuss is one with the compromised word "com- 
munist." It is ironic that Negri, a revolutionary distin- 
guished by his lifelong opposition to the theory and 
practice of the Italian franchise of official Communism, 
should make a statement to the effect that all the rev- 
olutions of the twentieth century have been victorious 
(p. 394). They did contain victorious moments, but in 
truth their heritage is characterized by an important 
dialectical category: the transformation into opposite. 

Without doubt, Guy Debord, the Situationist . and 
dialectician, would object to the enthusiasm with 
which Hardt and Negri cite his work. Whatever his 
other faults, Debord had a keen appreciation for the 
way a concept can be corrupted and pressed into ser- 
vice for a cause at odds with its original purpose. While 



Hardt and Negri exhibit no interest in the young Marx 
and his critique of communism for being "not the real 
form of human development," one would think that the 
authors would be more sensitive to Debord’s concept of 
the recuperation of ideas than to appropriate a term 
like "Communism," which is weighted with so much 
repressive baggage. 

HUMANISM 

Integral to the Hegelian heritage of Marx that Hardt 
and Negri reject is humanism. The authors are them- 
selves not hostile to humanism. They have a great 
appreciation for the emergence of the humanism that 
was integral to the secularization of society and the 
birth of science. They commit themselves, however, to 
a rejection of the humanism that they argue con- 
tributed to the emergence of what they describe as the 
problems of modernity, among them Eurocentrism and 
colonialism. Because the authors want to overcome the 
antagonism that postmodern theory has towards sub- 
jectivity and humanism, they posit what they term a 
"materialist telos" that will rescue the early revolu- 
tionary humanism for the multitude, ignoring totally 
however, the explicit humanism of Marx. 

The "thoroughgoing naturalism or humanism" of 
Marx’s Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 
is evidently too Hegelian for Hardt and Negri to deal 
with. The continuity of explicit humanism into the 
work of the mature Marx is, needless to say, passed 
over in silence as well. 

The sum of these perspectives lacks a concreteness 
that undermines the entire project the authors cham- 
pion. For them, the multitude exists and despite the 
impossibility of communication between individual 
struggles, it will somehow overcome Empire. What the 
authors commit to is a list of three demands for the 
multitude to take up: the right to global citizenship, 
the right to a guaranteed income and the right to what 
they call reappropriation, or the control over all the 
new means of production and communication integral 
to Empire— in short, what used to be called socialism. 

These demands, especially the first one, are worthy 
ones and if the anti-globalization movement were to 
take up even one of them, it would represent a signifi- 
cant development. The demands, however, are weak- 
ened when simply thrust into the hands of the multi- 
tude, which lacks any theoretical understanding about 
their potential. Tb the authors, the multitude has 
achieved its greatness as a result of the contemporary 
needs of Capitalist accumulation and not as a result of 
any theoretical development of its place in history, its 
own history, or its potential. The demand for a right to 
global citizenship— which could be conceded by the 
part of the bourgeoisie that realizes its own need for 
the mobility of labor— would have an enormous impact 
if it was understood as an explicit rejection of the 
nativism of sections of the official labor movements and 
the integrality of struggles in highly advanced capital- 
ist countries with those in less advanced ones. 

Responsibility for this theoretical development, how- 
ever, seems to be non-existent. The authors have devel- 
oped a theory, but the practical experimentation they 
look forward to is to be undertaken by a figure they call 
the "militant," an itinerant revolutionary turned loose 
to play in the nooks and crannies of Empire. The clos- 
est the authors come to an organizational framework 
for this figure is two brief mentions of the American 
variant of anarcho-syndicalism, the Industrial Workers 
of the World. A new and more intriguing kind of orga- 
nization-one distinct from both spontaneous forms of 
organization that arise out of mass struggles and the 
vanguard party form that Negri himself helped to over- 
come in the 1960s— in which theoretical development 
is itself an animating force, lies outside the scope of the 
authors’ interest. 

Empire is an important book and it appeared at an 
important time, the birth of the anti-globalization 
movement. The concepts central to the book— political 
power, subjectivity, humanism, philosophy, new forms 
of capitalist production— are of vital importance to 
those active in this movement. The book’s contribution 
is that it unapologetically takes up these topics in a 
serious way and, in addition, that it has had some suc- 
cess in generating some response within a movement 
that is in great need of theoretical discussion. Its 
severe limitation, however, is that its content may 
serve to help reinforce the anti-globalization move- 
ment’s bare pragmatism and antipathy to theoretical 
development through its focus on the simple existence 
of the revolutionary subjects that make up the multi- 
tude. A widely heard argument for a non-dialectical 
Marxism makes the need for explicit continuity with 
Marx’s Hegelian roots more important than ever. 
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SEARCHING FOR AN ALTERNATIVE 
TO BUSH'S ’PERMANENT WAR' 


The threat of nuclear annihilation is 
more ominous than it has ever been, with 
the recent disclosure that the Pentagon 
is considering the use of tactical nuclear 
weapons not only against President 
Bush's declared "axis of evil" comprising 
Iraq, Iran and North Korea, but now 
extended to include Libya and Syria, as 
well as China and Russia. During the 
Cold War with Russia, the danger of 
nuclear war was held in check by the fear 
of mutually assured destruction. That 
standoff no longer exists. It leaves the 
U.S. as the only superpower— evidently 
free to think the previously "unthink- 
able." 

Alarmed 

Flint 

*** 

The War Resisters League has just 
sent out a letter enclosing their most 
popular flyer on "Where Your Income Tax 
Money Really Goes." Along with it they 
really dramatized the situation by 
describing the recent picture in The New 
York Times showing Secretary of War 
Rumsfeld receiving a check from a group 
of middle school students for $10,187.93 
to help rebuild the Pentagon! Can any- 
one imagine sending money to the Penta- 
gon? The Students clearly wanted to do 
something to help in our recovery after 
the September 11 horror. But here is 
what the WRL asked everyone to think 
about: 

What is $10,187.93 to the Pentagon? 
About two seconds of the war in 
Afghanistan; one hour's flying time for a 
B-52; a small portion of training, equip- 
ping and sending one U.S. "advisor" to 
teach Filipinos how to fight terrorism. 

Their email address is wrl@igc.org for 
those who want more information. 

WRL supporter 
Illinois 

*** 

Carrying signs opposing U.S. military 
action in the Middle East, some 200 pro- 
testers from the metro Detroit area ral- 
lied on March 9 in front of the Army 
recruiting station in Dearborn, a western 
suburb, with a large number of residents 
from the Middle East. Their signs 
declared: War is Terror; Peace for all 
Children; Bombing Civilians is Terror- 
ism; and War Does Not End Terrorism, 
War IS Terrorism. The organizers of the 
various participating groups, including 
Detroit Women in Unity against War/ 
Women in Black, vowed to continue their 
protests on a monthly basis throughout 
the Detroit area. 

Observer 

Detroit 

*** 

I'm shocked even though I'm not sur- 
prised that a bill currently being consid- 
ered by the state Senate would require 
students from countries linked by the 


U.S. to terrorism to check in with local 
police monthly. One of the September 11 
pilots was here on a student visa and 
that's their excuse. What's next? With 
Timothy McVeigh in mind, will they 
have all U.S. vets register with the 
police, or everyone with an Irish name, 
or what? 

Youth Activist 
Memphis 

I question the space you devoted to 
attacking a lame duck like Phil Gramm 
in the article in March about the stu- 
dents' protest when he spoke at a college 
in Memphis. Gramm doesn't have a 
chance at anything political ever again 
in his life, while we have a near-Nazi in 
actual power in Washington and soon 
even newspapers like N&L may be 
banned. I know you're thinking "it will 
never happen here..." But I see them 
wiping their feet on the Constitution 
already. 

Ana Lucia Gelabert 
Texas 

*** 

How do we project an alternative that 
people can believe in? People recognize 
the crisis and their precarious position. 
The real problem is the sorry Left. It 
was striking that at the recent anti- 
WEF demonstration in San Francisco 
those who bought N&L and would talk 
with us about it were primarily those 
from other countries, like one Israeli 
youth, another youth from Germany, 
and a Mexican supporting the Argentina 
revolt. But it was difficult to talk with 
American youth there. I felt that the 
Left has so tarnished the discussion of 
what is Marxism that it was hard to 
engage people even at this anti-capital- 
ist demonstration. Some claimed to be 
too busy to discuss any ideas. How do we 
get through that the problem isn't lacjt 
of action or military might or the riches 
of the ruling class, but knocking down 
the ruling ideology of capitalism. 

Activist-thinker 
San Francisco 

*** 

The most frightening terrorists in the 
world today are not in some foreign 
country but right here in the Bush 
administration in Washington, D.C. I 
have lived through the Great Depres- 
sion of the '30s, World War II, the Kore- 
an, Vietnam, Gulf and Cold Wars, but I 
have never felt the fear I am experienc- 
ing today. It is very clear that Bush and 
his cohorts are determined to establish a 
Pax Americana unlike anything 
attempted before. To do that they have 
to make sure the masses of America are 
under complete control. That is why 
they have a double offensive as we have 
already seen in the repressive civil 
rights legislation put into effect behind 


3 $ g ± 1 REMEMBERING CHINESE 

g £ PHILOSOPHER WANG RUOSHUI 


Thank you for the "In Memoriam” to 
Wang Ruoshui published in your Janu- 
ary-February issue. I would like to 
include it in the web site set up for him. 
The address is www.wangruoshui.com. 

You might like to know that he had an 
English name, Walter, given to him by 
his high school English teacher. He told 
me it came from German and meant 
warrior. Actually, he was a warrior all 
his life. He was born in 1926. The 
Japanese invasion cast a heavy shadow 
on his childhood and made him become 
a patriot. The world of books gave him a 
pure mentality and a heart filled with 
love. 

He attended a Yale in China program 
in high school and developed his early 
interest in philosophy. Through partici- 
pating in the student protest movement 
of "ante-hunger, anti-persecution, and 
for freedom and democracy" in the late 
1940s he joined the underground Com- 
munist Party. After the founding of the 
People's Republic of China, he became 
an editor of the People's Daily and 
worked there for more than 30 years. 

He experienced the loss of self identi- 
ty during the Personality Cult to Mao, 
and became a dedicated mouthpiece of 
the party-state. He gradually resumed 
his independent thinking in the early 
1970s. When he lost his membership in 


the Party in 1987, he felt as if he was 
liberated once again and published his 
most important works after that. 

He thought it was his responsibility to 
write about what he had witnessed as a 
journalist and his analysis as a philoso- 
pher. He devoted his later years to this 
unfinished career. He never felt hopeless 
or powerless, continuing to write and 
publish both in China and abroad. Even 
in his last days, he still dictated his 
thoughts to me on three issues: first, the 
reasons for the failure of the Chinese 
democratic revolution; second, his 
rethinking on Engels’ classic explana- 
tion of the fundamental question of phi- 
losophy; and third, on the tragedy of 
Premier Zhou Enlai and his relationship 
with Mao Zedong. 

After he passed away, his friends at 
the Fairbanks Center of East Asian 
Research at Harvard set up a "Wang 
Ruoshui Book Fund" and will host a 
symposium on May 15 about the role he 
played in the post-Mao era. 

Feng Yuan 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Editors note: The graphic above comes 
from the cover of the Chinese edition of 
Raya Dunayevskaya's 'Marxism and 
Freedom , ' for which Wang Ruoshui 
wrote the Preface. 
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the smoke screen of "national security." 
They have to be stopped. 

Old Radical 
Michigan 


JUSTICE 

AND 

ABNER 

LOUIMA 


I was driving in my car when the 
news came over NPR concerning the 
exoneration of three out of four police 
officers in the beating and torture of 
Abner Louima. I actually pulled into a 
driveway off the road and sat there with 
my mouth open because I could not 
believe what I was hearing. Not only 
was I shocked that this kind of "judg- 
ment" was even under consideration, 
but then heard it claimed that the police 
were denied their rights to a fair trial! In 
Chicago there was barely any coverage 
in the media. Then this week three 
police officers here were found "not 
guilty" in the beating death of a prison- 
er, g. "verdict" evidently being rendered 
countless times all over the country. Are 
we being told that this is what the term 
"homeland security" means? 

Erica Rae 
Chicago 

*** 

The exoneration by tabloids here of 
police involved in the Abner Louima 
scandal has greatly increased tensions 
and divisions between the Black and 
white working class. Preying on pro- 
police sentiments of working class 
whites following the September 11 
attacks, this kind of reporting outrages 
the African-American community and 
effectively divides a sizable population 
along racial lines. 

Outraged citizen 
New York City 

IDEAS AS UNIVERSAL 

We just celebrated the 131st anniver- 
sary of the Paris Commune, which could 
be called an opposition that Was not 
"effective" in the sense that the Commu- 
nards didn't win. But its meaning keeps 
re-emerging in the world and in the way 
it changed Marx's thinking. The cate- 
gories Marx made of the Commune come 
alive in Dunayevskaya's critique of 
Leopold Senghor, (March 2002 N&L) for 
making an amalgam of "effective" oppo- 
sition. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Oakland 

• 

A WORKER'S LIFE IN 2002 

Most of the poorer people here in 
rural North Carolina have been hit very 
hard by the cutbacks and freezing of 
welfare programs that are essential to 
their survival. I have seen people near 
death because of the freezing of the Med- 
icaid program that provides gasoline 
vouchers so people can get to the doctor. 
That can be a distance of 25 miles and 
there is no public transportation. 

S. Rose 
North Carolina 

*** 

I am 10 and a half and was coming 
home from a movie with my dad when I 
noticed the Immokalee workers' protest 
and was handed two flyers. I read one 
and gave the other to my mom. I com- 
pletely agree with the terms and condi- 
tions they are asking for. I don't know if 
I am old enough to protest, although my 
parents agree as well. I just want people 
to know I support these workers and will 
do whatever I can to help. 

Youth 

Tennessee 

*** 

The Workshop Talks article in the 
March N&L on the "Truth of John Q." 
points out that assaults in Emergency 
Rooms and hospitals are on the rise, and 
gave a bigger picture of what's going on 
than the movie itself did. The powers- 
that-be are concerned only with the need 


for more security, not with getting to the 
source of the problem. We need to look at 
"crime in the suites, not the crime in the 
streets." The real threat in the work- 
place is not John Q. It's in the "commod- 
ity fetishism." Everything militates 
against you having a dignified and pro- 
ductive work life, but you don't have 
anyone to take it out on. The violence on 
the street has an insidious source. 

David Mizuno'Oto 
Oakland 


• 

CONDOLEEZZA 
AND DUBOIS 

When I read in a Readers' View that 
the NAACP was planning to honor Con- 
doleezza Rice, I could feel a distinct rum- 
bling beneath the earth, which could be 
nothing less than W.E.B. DuBois turn- 
ing in his grave. 

Subscriber 

Canada 



ARGENTINA 

The most interesting outcome of the 
crisis here were the people's assemblies 
taking place mainly in Buenos Aires and 
big cities like Rosario or La Plata. It is a 
spontaneous way of politics, a kind of 
direct democracy where people of 
diverse ideology, age, and class meet 
periodically at a public place like a park 
to discuss public matters and produce 
papers to be put forward. Members of 
the traditional parties see these meet- 
ings as a challenge and blame them for 
producing "chaos." Real democracy 
remains our biggest utopia. 

Observer 

Argentina 

*** 

There is something profound about 
what is coming out from the movement 
in Argentina, yet there is a hesitation in 
the leaders about where the movement 
is going. The vanguardists' answer is 
always the need for a central party. 
Independent intellectuals, because they 
don't have a relation to workers, talk 
only about the past, and look to Peron 
with rose-colored glasses. They have no 
confidence in where things are going 
today. We say that what is needed is not 
to hand people simple answers to what's 
wrong but to ask them to dive into hard 
questions. 

Mitch Weerth 
California 

The article in the January-February 
issue of N&L on "Argentina's Crisis" 
goes straight to the point. That's exact- 
ly how we feel here in Buenos Aires— as 
if a slow earthquake were taking place, 
and we don’t know when it will stop and 
what will be left afterwards. We have to 
keep moving, there's no other choice for 
us now. 

Mora 

Argentina 

• 

ON THE BRITISH SCENE 

The Trades Union Council here has 
announced its concern over the treat- 
ment of young workers. What is the 
matter with organized labour? Has no 
one noticed that this is the norm? Rogue 
employers are wide-spread starting 
with the government itself. Witness the 
recent disputes at the department of 
transport. Bullying goes on throughout 
all industries. Deaths in the construc- 
tion industry continue to rise. Pension 
rights are eroded. Older workers find it 
increasingly difficult to find work while 
women will now have their working life 
extended to age 65. Those still working 
have the worst conditions in Europe. 
Young people may draw the conclusion 
that rights are little more than a myth. 
The links with the Labour Party have 
cost workers dearly. 

Patrick Duffy 
London 
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WOMEN'S STRUGGLES 2002 


When I read the March lead describing 
atrocities against women in South Asia 
and the Middle East, I was reminded of 
Margaret Atwood's chilling novel, Hand- 
maiden's Tale, which portrays religious 
fundamental patriarchy taken to its logi- 
cal extreme in the U.S. I now realize that 
this was not a "futuristic" story after all, 
but a contemporary one. 

R.H. 

Canada 

In her lead article in the March issue, 
Maya Jhansi pointed out that Bush 
stopped contraceptive aid to Afghanistan. 
It shows the Talibanism right here in 
Bush's ideology. The continuing discus- 
sion among women worldwide shows that 
the determinant for the future is not mil- 
itarism, is not the war, but humanism. 

R.B. 

California 

*** 

The "Women Moving Beyond Violence" 
forum here was amazing in that women 
from many different backgrounds spoke 
on different topics, from environmental 
racism to domestic assault to the situa- 
tion of Afghan women. It showed the 
movement of the dialectic in women's 
fight for freedom. Marquita Bradshaw, a 
young Black woman founder of Youth Ter- 
minating Pollution, said that since the 
squeaky wheel gets the grease she was 
going to keep on squeaking while having 
a "total confrontation of isms." She said 
she saw youth rising up again. I say, keep 
squeaking, Marquita! 

Brown Douglas 
Memphis 

Maya Jhansi's article in the March 
issue on "Women fight terror, war in 
South Asia and Middle East" rightly 
pointed to the "honor" killings as part of 
the terror there. It reminded me how 
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"honor" killings were part of the way 
slavery was enforced in the U.S. when a 
Black person could be killed on the spot 
for offending a white's "honor." While it 
was really murder, such killings were 
part of the "chivalry" of the South and 
not prosecuted. The legacy of the 
"chivalry" is the fact that the U.S. is the 
most violent society in the world to this 
day. 

Urszula Wislanka 
Oakland, Cal. 

*** 

Readers of N&L would want to know 
that April 13 is a national day of protest 
against- what are being called Crisis 
Pregnancy Centers, which are in reality 
the abortion fanatics' way of luring 
women looking for information about 
pregnancy into their clinics. What they 
will get instead of help is an anti-abor- 
tion tirade full of outrageous lies— such 
as abortion causing breast cancer! The 
Women's Action Coalition in Memphis is 
planning to protest in front of one of 
these phony clinics with information 
leaflets and a skit. There is a web site 
for those who want more information: 
http://hometown.aol.com/dbauer7478/cp 
cprotest.html. 

WACer 

Memphis 

*** 

We appreciate your continued efforts 
in bringing out issues that affect the 
marginalized in society, the majority of 
whom are women and children. The 
availability of such information facili- 
tates our efforts for policy change and 
prioritization on issues that affect 
women. N&L is a welcome addition to 
our resource center. 

Juliet Were Oguttu 
ISIS Program Director 
Uganda 

• 

AN APPEAL FOR HELP 
FROM ISRAEL 

Israel is my country but I do not rec- 
ognize it these days. I just received an 
email from a Palestinian woman calling 
for urgent action to stop the Israeli 
attack against her people that does not 
even allow doctors and ambulances to 


get injured people to hospitals! All day 
we hear reports of inhumane acts car- 
ried out by the Israeli army. Israeli peace 
and human rights activists have been 
working at a frenzied pace at every level. 
We are trying to get the Israeli public to 
understand that violence is only the 
symptom but the underlying disease is 
"occupation." The situation is shocking. 
We need help desperately to bring this 
horror to an end. 

~ Gila Svirsky 

Coalition of Women 
for a Just Peace 
Jerusalem 

• 

WHO HARBORED SAVIMBI? 

Isn't it strange that Jonas Savimbi 
was offed just when the whole world's 
attention is on terrorists after Septem- 
ber 11. Just when we are about to go 
after not just the terrorists, but "all who 
harbor them and support their evil 
deeds." Mr. Savimbi is no longer with us 
to tell us exactly who harbored him. He 
would have been a valuable witness in 
the Hague to tell us how extensive was 
the behind-the-scenes network that 
enabled his "evil deeds." He could have 
told us all the money sources, CIA 
agents 1 names. Pentagon connections— 
the whole network which allowed him to 
roam and terrorize for over two. decades. 

Hospital worker 
California 

• 

CHICAGO'S TRUE HISTORY 

Chicago celebrated 165 years as a city 
on March 4, 2002. Never mind that 58 
years have been subtracted from the 
total of the actual founding year (1779). 
Maybe that's because Mr. Jean-Baptiste 
Point DuSable, under the law of the 
U.S., is considered Black. Although he 
was from Haiti and of African descent, 
he was never a slave either in Haiti or 
the U.S., but how could the powers that 
be give complete credit to a non-white 
man for his part in the history of Chica- 
go? Even today, Mayor Richard M. Daley 
refuses to give Mr. DuSable his complete 
reward. Please don't mention DuSable 
Museum because a private citizen start- 
ed that in her house. Please don't men- 


tion DuSable High School, because the 
African-American community demand- 
ed it. All the City of Chicago public 
offices, as well as its grammar and high 
schools, were closed March 4 for a holi- 
day to honor General Casimir Pulaski, 
who commanded patriot troops in the 
American Revolution and died in 1779. 
But there was no mention of Mr. Du- 
Sable who made a permanent residence 
in what is now downtown Chicago brs 
year Pulaski died. There is no statue to 
Mr. DuSable and no doubt never will be 
So long as the city remains racist and 
Daley remains its mayor. 

George Wilfrid Smith, Jr. 

Chicago 


VOICE 

FROM 

THE 

INSIDE 


I truly love your paper. Without it I 
would be in the dark about the atrocities 
that are being committed not only 
abroad but to our own Constitution and 
Bill of Rights, all in the name of anti-ter- 
rorism. It seems as if some American 
Gestapo has run wild and the Depart- 
ment of Corrections has run with it. I 
have witnessed prisoners of Arab 
descent being denied the little we pris- 
oners have coming, and even saw a cou- 
ple placed in segregation for supposed 
investigation to see if they had A1 Qaeda 
links! Black and white prisoners who 
are Sunni Muslims are harassed verbal- 
ly and receive more than the routine 
shakedowns and strip searches. I am not 
a Muslim or of Arab descent but I know 
that Muslims and Arabs are not all ter- 
rorists. I am Irish. That means that with 
some I too have a strike against me. I'm 
enclosing four 34-cent stamps in hopes it 
will cover some of the cost of sending me 
your pamphlet Voices from within the 
Prison Walls. 

Prisoner 

Missouri 

Editor's note: All contributions to our 
Donor's Fund are used to send N&L and 
requested copies of our pamphlets to 
prisoners who lack funds. Can you help ? 
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Zimbabwe's dictator Mugabe 
plays upon western hypocrisy 


by Ba Karang 

U.S. President George W. Bush, who came to power 
not through the ballot box but through a Supreme 
Court decision, was among the first Western leaders to 
condemn the recent Zimbabwean elections. The reac- 
tion of the British Prime Minister was not unexpected 
either. 

One wonders why the people of Madagascar are tak- 
ing to the streets to regain their stolen election victory 
while the West stands by and looks on. The people of 
the Ivory Coast fought and won back their stolen elec- 
tion, resulting in property destruction and loss of life, 
without the West reacting— other than to claim that 
the political victory of the Ivorians was undemocratic. 
And even after the U.S. State Department criticized 
the recent parliamentary elections in Gambia, it failed 
to react to the situation. Within a short period it 
announced a normalization of relations between the 
two countries. 

Many elections on the African continent are criti- 
cized for not being free and fair— like Kenya's— with- 
out these countries suffering from talk of western- 
imposed sanctions. Western leaders are practicing a 
double standard. Mugabe himself will not suffer from 
any sanctions imposed on the country, and he cares lit- 
tle about the suffering of the Zimbabwean people. 

Mugabe often says that the British Prime Minister 
suffers from a “colonial hangover." One could say that 
he made the best use of this colonial hangover, not only 
by bringing up the land issue so late in his rule but by 
making use of anti-colonialist rhetoric. 

REACTIONS OF AFRICAN RULERS 

The Zimbabwean elections pose a problem for the 
South African government. This is not only because 
South Africa is striving to become a superpower in 
African political and economic life. South Africa has 
not solved its own land problem, which was the back- 
bone of the struggle against the apartheid regime. 
There is no doubt that the Zimbabwean land crisis is 
being followed by Black South Africans. Sooner or later 
the South African government will have to react to the 
pressures building up on this issue. 

Daniel Arap Moi, Kenya's president, has always 
insisted that Western imperialism manipulates the 
opposition against his corrupt and brutal government. 
He was one of the first to congratulate Mugabe for his 
election victory. Whether Nigeria's half-hearted sup- 
port for Mugabe is part of manipulating its relation- 
ship with both the West and Zimbabwe, or a line of con- 
frontation with South Africa in its drive to assume the 
leading position in African political and economic 
affairs, will become clear sooner rather than later. 

One thing is certain— South Africa and Nigeria have 
the economic potential to stand up to Western pres- 
sure. Nigeria is a significant trade partner of the U.S., 
mainly in oil. Nigeria and South Africa provide the 
West with a huge market. At the same time, they are 
growing industrial nations that look to the African con- 
tinent as a potential market. Hence the importance, in 
their eyes, of having political influence in it. 

If Nigeria or South Africa try to stand up to Western 
pressure in favor of Zimbabwe, they will do so for 
domestic consumption and their continental interests. 

The Movement for Democratic Change (MDC) failed 
to pose a tangible opposition to Mugabe's ZANU party. 


Black/Red View 


(Continued from page 1) 

and wealth and began to distinguish itself from them. 

The culture created by Abolitionists makes freedom 
its actual goal and not a hope or a theory. They built 
an organization to make the North a haven of freedom 
for runaway slaves and an underground railroad to 
carry them there. This encouraged many slaves to 
devise their own ingenious methods of escape, such as 
using forged free papers to prove their status as a free 
person if it became necessary. Fredrick Douglass, the 
most famous of ex-slaves, used a sailor's free papers to 
board a train from Maryland to the North. In other 
cases, men disguised themselves as women and 
women disguised themselves as men. 

The continuous underground resistance and open 
rebellion against slavery and the culture created by 
slaves and Abolitionists brought on the American Civil 
War and, at the same time, changed the original pur- 
pose of that war from preserving the Union into a war 
to abolish slavery. 

As we know, the freedom culture promoted by the 
Abolitionists didn't survive very long after the eman- 
cipation of the slaves; it was brutally replaced by a 
rapacious culture of monopoly capitalism, white 
supremacy and lynching. 

The immediate reaction that many Southern 
African Americans had to this regime of terror was to 
organize and migrate to Kansas. On the other hand, 
Booker T. Washington, the influential head of the 
Tuskegee Institute, urged African Americans to stay in 
a segregated violent South and work hard to develop 
its capitalist economy. This division between Washing- 
ton's economic philosophy and African-American 


It seems to have shied away from the land issue and 
never took it as a serious problem for ordinary Zim- 
babweans, who mostly live in rural areas. Solving the 
land issue is seen by many of them as a way forward in 
dealing with the country's crushing poverty. 

They have a right to believe this, since the white 
minority who took the land from them remain the most 
prosperous people in the country.. Ordinary Zimbab- 
weans are the laborers on these farms, the nannies and 
housekeepers for their owners, who though a minority 
remain the dominant economic force. 

MUGABE'S COMPROMISED OPPOSITION 


The MDC seems to have been more interested in 
addressing issues of concern to the white minority. 



March for land reform in South Africa 


These are without doubt serious concerns. But the 
MDC has not linked the land issue to poverty and polit- 
ical oppression. Mugabe's use of the masses' anger with 
the colonial/white minority rule of the past should not 
have prevented the MDC from defending the interests 
of the most deprived. 

The white minority support for the MDC and the 
involvement of past colonial masters in the elections 
was a heaven-sent blessing for the dictator Mugabe. He 
made a calculated move by having MDC members 
arrested, detained, and charged on the eve of the elec- 
tions, on the grounds that they were collaborating with 
the former colonial rulers. The failure of the MDC to 
provide a historical perspective to explain the suffering 
of the Zimbabwean people may be the reason we did 
not experience another Ivory Coast or Madagascar 
after the election results were announced. 

Things are not going to get better for ordinary Zim- 
babweans, who have suffered a great deal even without 
sanctions. Sanctions would do no more than force 
Mugabe to use his powers to solve the land issue in a 
way that might not be in the interests of the legal own- 
ers of the land. 

Redistributing the land to its rightful owners and 
turning them into private farms might be a shortcut to 
solving the economic problems facing Zimbabweans. 
Zimbabwe still would need new capital, which Mugabe 
does not have. The appetite of the corrupt bureaucracy 
might not survive sanctions, especially if Mugabe 
decides to interfere with its criminal activities. Even if 
he decides to do so, he will act with the full knowledge 
that his power will be undermined. 

The elections and its results present a new objective 
situation to Zimbabweans. It only confirms a suspicion 
long held by many Africans, that Western imperialism 
is still alive. 

Bush's Black museum 

masses acting on their own thinking generated a 
debate among African-American leaders for decades. 

'TASK WAS TO DEFINE CULTURE' 

W.E.B. DuBois thought that Washington's philoso- 
phy of voluntary surrender asked African Americans to 
give up their political power, civil rights and higher 
education. However, when hundreds of thousands dur- 
ing World War I and the 1920s left the South, on their 
own volition, to live and work in urban areas of the 
North, it made the debate about Booker T. Washing- 
ton's accommodation philosophy vanish into thin air. 

This historic migration by African-American masses 
at the same time was a change in their self-conscious- 
ness. Alain Locke, a prominent African-American intel- 
lectual at that time, wrote that the result of the migra- 
tion was the birth of a "New Negro." According to 
Locke, this "New Negro" was freeing himself from the 
degrading negative images imposed upon him and 
finding himself as he really was, a people with a rich 
culture. Locke wrote: "The task of the New Negro was 
to define his culture and his contribution to what had 
been thought a white civilization." 

Locke wrote those words when the Harlem Renais- 
sance was booming. A time when African-American 
novelists, poets, artists, jazz composers, musicians and 
dancers were creating a new vibrant culture rooted in 
their own experience. Today, African Americans still 
must emphatically define their culture not only as 
museum pieces that show their integrality to American 
culture, but their contribution to enrichment of the 
idea of freedom in an area in which white civilization 
has been impoverished. 


Velsicol tragedies 

Memphis, Tenn. — I showed people from News & 
Letters houses where people have died from Cancer, 
where children were bom with birth defects, where 
people have had heart disease and illnesses that affect- 
ed the brain— most houses in this neighborhood near a 
Velsicol chemical plant that manufactures pesticides 
whose use is banned in the U.S. We talked to one man 
who had three different cancers and three of his broth- 
ers and sisters had cancer. Even the lady who was 
‘ interviewed on TV on the day of the explosion at Velsi- 
col last year is- dead now (see March 2002 N&L). 

Another lady with kidney disease died young, and 
left four little children. The day she died, their grand- 
father walked the children to the comer store to buy 
them some candy, thinking he was easing the pain a 
little bit. I looked at those little children's eyes. I never 
will forget it. 

Velsicol has shown no concern whatsoever. When I 
talked to them at a meeting in February, the plant 
manager, Glenda Akins, said that dioxin was released 
in the aif in a minute amount. But she admitted that 
even a minute amount could cause cancer. They have a 
hazardous waste incinerator and they're trying to get a 
permit to increase the amount that they burn. The 
amount that they're burning now is causing cata- 
strophic problems. They don’t intend to stop. There 
were times when, Velsicol passed its inspections' and 
times whien it didn't. There were leaks and they keep 
violating the laws. One guy who works at Velsicol told 
me, "They're not going to tell you the truth." And he is 
one of those mixing the chemicals, 

Velsicol workers get tested every six months for the 
diseases that those chemicals can cause. Akins told me 
that they couldn't afford to pay for medical checkups 
for everyone in the neighborhood. I said, "Some people 
have their own insurance, why don't you just give them 
the list of chemicals so they can show the. doctor?" She 
said, "I'll send the paperwork." I haven't received it yet. 
That was well over six weeks ago. 

Nobody in the neighborhood is employed by Velsicol. 
They found carcinogens in Cypress Creek, right next to 
my house. My dad worked in the backyard all the time. 
Before he got ill and died, he got around better than 
me. He could run like a young man. He was diagnosed 
two months after the explosion with leukemia and 
multiple myeloma at the same time. Within three 
months he was dead. 

I can't say it's racism because it's not going to just 
affect me. It's going to affect people very where . I told 
Akins, you might run to Cordova, Germantown, wher- 
ever you live, but it's going to get you too because the 
wind is going to carry it there. 

What I would like to see is that Velsicol either buy 
us out or move to President's Island, an area that was 
allocated by the government for manufacturers. They 
can afford to move and clean up the mess they made. 

—Nurse 


Queer Notes 


by Suzanne Rose 

International demonstrators from Amnesty Interna- 
tional anid Al-Fatiha, which represents gay Arabs, 
handed out leaflets at a Washington luncheon hosted 
by the Council on Foreign Relations. They were 
protesting the presence of Egyptian President Hosni 
Mubarak. The leaflets condemned Mubarak and the 
Egyptian government over the arrests and trials of 42 
gay men at a boat party on the Nile last summer. 
Twenty-three of the men have been sentenced to hard 
labor. The protesters also condemned the Bush admin- 
istration for failing to raise human rights concerns at a 
previous meeting with Mubarak. 

A Toronto judge spent two hours criticizing Toronto 
police for violating the rights of women during a raid 
on a lesbian bathhouse. Saying they were acting on a 
complaint that illegal activity was taking place, five 
male officers entered the Club Toronto baths. The male 
officers went through the five-story building for over 
an hour, despite the fact the women were in various 
states of undress. 

The employment rights of British gay men and les- 
bians could be severely compromised if the government 
goes ahead with plans to exempt religious groups from 
proposed legislation outlawing discrimination in the 
workplace. The new legislation covers sexuality, reli- 
gion, age and disability. The Gay and Lesbian Human- 
ist Association says that thousands of jobs controlled 
by religious bodies could be denied to "out" gays and 
atheists. 
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Riots in India leave hundreds dead, thousands homeless 


Fundamentalists turned parts of the western state 
of Gujarat in India into killing fields in the week fol- 
lowing Feb. 27. Allegedly in retaliation for an attack on 
Hindu revivalists by Muslims, which left 58 mostly 
women and children dead, mobs, spurred on by the 
organized Hindu Right, ransacked the homes, busi- 
nesses and places of worship of Gujarat's Muslim citi- 
zens. Over 700 were killed in some of the most brutal 
acts that India has seen in its 55 year history. 

In the wake of this brutality, more than 35,000 have 
been left homeless and are now living in refugee camps 
in their own home state. Muslim businesses remain 
shut down in several towns, and property owned by 
Muslims has been destroyed or damaged. 

Many in India feel that the riots in Gujarat were not 
spontaneous mob actions, but a planned, systematic, 
genocidal attack on the Muslim minority. The Gujarat 
state government, headed up by a Hindu fundamen- 
talist party, the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), did vir- 
tually nothing to stem the tide of violence, and remains 
unapologetic about the inactivity of the police in the 
face of the violence. 

Although India has seen many clashes between Hin- 
dus and Muslims, these most recent riots signal some- 
thing new and ominous. It is the first time that such 
violence has unfolded under a central government 
headed up by a right-wing Hindu fundamentalist 
party, with overt ties to militant, terrorist organiza- 
tions such as the Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP) and 
the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS). At no other 
time have India's secular ideals been so thoroughly 
threatened. 

Following on the heels of the Gujarat massacres, the 
RSS issued a statement calling for Indian Muslims to 
"behave" and work to "earn" the respect of the nation 

Nagpur peace march 

Nagpur, India — "Colour of blood, is neither Green 
nor Saffron, it is Red" 

"We Want Peace, not Temple, not Mosque!" 

"Say No to incitements of communal riots in the 
name of Religion!" 

"Stop politics of Mandir and Masjid!" 

These were the bold slogans that reverberated in the 
lanes of Mahal and Itwari in Nagpur on March 9. Hun- 
dreds of peace-loving secular-minded people of Nagpur 
belonging to all communities turned up in this peace 
march organized by Secular Citizens Forum, Nagpur 
to protest the killings at Godhra and the subsequent 
massacre and genocide in Gujarat in the name of reli- 
gion. 

The march received stupendous response from the 
common people, many of whom joined spontaneously. 
The participants were welcomed at many places of the 
entire route by traders and bystanders with flowers, 
garlands and drinking water. Enthusiasm and human 
warmth could be felt by the participants as well as the 
people who watched the peace march pass through the 
narrow, crowded, busy lanes of Mahal and Itwari. 

The most prominent and the brightest feature of the 
peace march was the participation of a huge number of 
women carrying colourful banners and placards, giving 
lively slogans and singing songs of peace throughout 
the march. 

Leaflets with the message of peace were distributed 
to the bystanders throughout the procession. Huge 
banners proclaiming "We want peace. Stop politics of 
Mandir-Masjid" were displayed. Slogans condemning 
the tendency of inciting communal frenzy, riots and 
massacres by religious fundamentalists were raised by 
the participants. They condemned the killings at 
Godhra and subsequent organized genocide in Gujarat 
with the connivance of a section of the police and 
administration. 

This peace march organized by Secular Citizens 
Forum was the first of its kind in Nagpur after the 
Gujarat genocide and has definitely succeeded in mak- 
ing the presence of the secular forces felt in this city. 

— Arvind Ghosh 
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which is nothing less than a threat. The VHP mean- 
while has announced its intention to travel to 750 dif- 

Stop immigrant detentions 
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On National Immigrants' Rights Day, Feb. 20, 
demonstrators outside of the Federal Building in 
New York City protested the detention of immigrants 
without charges since September 1 1. 


Israel-Palestine crisis at a boiling point 


ferent cities with the ashes of the Hindu victims of the 
Godhra train massacre. 

The roots of the current conflict go back to 1992, 
when the BJP, which had no electoral clout, led a mob 
in the destruction of a 16th century mosque in the city 
of Ayodhya. Since that incident, which led to the death 
of over 2,000 people all over South Asia, the BJP has 
legitimized itself by winning a majority of seats in the 
parliament, and by forging ties with other regional 
parties. Some believe that the Gujarat riots were a 
response by the Saffron Brigade (a term used to desig- 
nate Hindu fundamentalists) to the serious losses that 
the BJP suffered in recent assembly elections in four 
states. 

The Supreme Court handed down a verdict that pre- 
served, for the time being, the secular ideal by pre- 
venting groups like the VHP from holding religious 
ceremonies on the disputed land surrounding the 
mosque. 

There have been many peace vigils and marches all 
over India, and calls for the resignation of the Chief 
Minister of Gujarat state, Narendra Modi, as well as 
the Home Minister, L.K. Advani, the leader of the 
movement that destroyed the mosque in 1992. This 
shows that the BJP has not succeeded in destroying 
the secular and humanist voice in India. It is mislead- 
ing to state, as the western press does time and time 
again, that though India "claims" to be secular, the 
majority of Indians are "Hindu." This ignores the fact 
that Indian culture and identity is not bound by any 
one religion. Although Muslims are a "minority," they 
are an integral part of the identity and culture of the 
Indian nation. One can no more separate Muslim from 
Indian, than Black from American. 

People are demanding an end to the communalism 
and militarism that the BJP-led government has 
fomented for the last five years. With the possibility of 
nuclear holocaust looming large in the region, there is 
no time to lose. —Maya Jhansi 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Bank and Gaza. 

Through all this, the Israeli Labor Party has pro- 
vided a "left" cover for Sharon by joining his govern- 
ment, thereby destroying its last shred of legitimacy. 

After Bush's Jan. 29 State of the Union address in 
which he named Iraq, Iran, and North Korea as mem- 
bers of an "axis of evil," the administration gave 
Sharon a green light to do anything he wanted to the 
Palestinians. Where Bush spoke of fighting a "perma- 
nent war" against "terrorism," Sharon now spoke of a 
"continuous war" against the Palestinians. 

The Bush administration then went even further, 
by outlining a revision of U.S. military strategy in a 
secret report calling for the use of nuclear weapons 
against Iraq, Iran and North Korea, as well as Russia, 
China, Libya and Syria. The document, which propos- 
es developing new nuclear weapons for conducting 
preemptive nuclear strikes against a host of nations, 
has shocked even the closest U.S. allies. 

PALESTINIAN QUEST FOR PEACE 

Despite these retrogressive moves, the past months 
have also seen some of the most explicit statements 
from Yasir Arafat and the Palestinian Authority's 
security chief Mohammed Dahlan on the terms of 
negotiations for peace with Israel. In an article pub- 
lished in Ha'aretz in January, Dahla% clearly stated 
that if Israel were to withdraw to its pre-1967 borders, 
recognize Palestinian sovereignty over the West Bank, 
Gaza, and East Jerusalem, and help to work out a just 
resolution for the plight of Palestinian refugees, the 
Palestinians would make peace. This was followed by 
an article by Arafat in the The New York Times on Feb. 
3 in which he articulated the same position. 

The fact that neither mentioned the return of 
Palestinian refugees to Israel but a just resolution 
which could involve monetary compensation to reset- 
tle the refugees in a Palestinian state gave the 
impression that a majority of Palestinians may have 
reconsidered the issue that had broken some earlier 
negotiations. 

It was at this point that Saudi Arabian Crown 
Prince Abdullah announced that he has in hand a new 
peace proposal in which Arab regimes would recognize 
and establish "full normalization of relations" (later 
changed to "full peace") with Israel in exchange for its 
withdrawal to its pre-1967 borders. 

There is no doubt that Saudi Arabia, a totalitarian 
misogynist and fundamentalist regime which has 
been discredited because of its ties to the September 
11 terrorists and its sponsorship of the Taliban, views 
this proposal as a way to regain credibility and inter- 
national support. Furthermore, this move also reflects 
the Saudis' fear of the power of Islamic fundamental- 
ists opposed to them who are using the Israeli-Pales- 
tinian conflict to strengthen their base. 

Nevertheless, the ramifications of Saudi Arabia's 
proposal are extremely important. The Palestinian 
Authority, Syria, and Egypt have all backed it. Abdul- 
lah has also expressed his willingness to negotiate fur- 
ther to recognize the Jewish neighborhoods of 
Jerusalem and the Wailing Wall as Israeli territory. 

What was Sharon's response? He launched a brutal 
attack on the Palestinian refugee camps in Jenin and 
Nablus. Then, on March 13, Sharon invaded Ramallah 


and the Jabaliyah refugee camp in Gaza. Ramallah is 
the nerve center of Palestinian society. It is now. prac- 
tically destroyed. All men from 15-45 were rounded 
up, blindfolded, stripped to their undershirts, and had 
identification numbers written on their arms. It was 
only after a Knesset member who is a Holocaust sur- 
vivor objected to this Nazi-like behavior that the army 
stopped writing numbers on their arms. 

IF THIS NOT BE MADNESS 

The plain fact is that Sharon is trying to rid the 
minds of Israelis and Palestinians of the very idea 
that they can ever live in peace with one another. 

It is true that he says he supports a Palestinian 
state— albeit a "demilitarized" one on only 35% of the 
West Bank and Gaza strip, with the militarized Jew- 
ish settlements and army bases surrounding them 
kept intact. 

But Sharon is not just trying to hold onto as much 
territory and settlements as possible. What irked him, 
like much of the Israeli Right, about the failed Oslo 
peace process is that it helped bring about a sea 
change in the thinking of Israelis and Palestinians. 
Many Palestinians dropped their opposition to Israel's 
existence and came out in support of a two-state solu- 
tion. Many Israelis supported the creation of a viable 
Palestinian state, something that would have been 
unheard of a decade or two ago. 

As filled with contradictions as Oslo was— most of 
all because Israel's rulers never faced up to the fact 
that no peace is possible without the full dismantling 
of the Jewish settlements— it did at least open a space 
in which Jews and Palestinians could consider some 
kind of mutual resolution of their perennial conflict. 
The very idea of such an eventuality, however, is what 
Sharon is determined to destroy. And to a large extent, 
his acts— and the terrorist attacks by Hamas and oth- 
ers on the Palestinian side— have succeeded in doing 
so. A recent poll showed that 46% of Israelis support 
evicting the Palestinians from the West Bank and 
Gaza altogether; even more shocking, 31% favor the 
racist expulsion of all Arabs from Israel! 

There is no doubt that those who gain from an esca- 
lation of this conflict are the forces of ethnic chauvin- 
ism and religious fundamentalism, both on the Israeli 
and Palestinian side. That is why it is encouraging 
that in the face of such depravity a growing number of 
Israeli soldiers have refused to serve in the West Bank 
and Gaza. These "Refuseniks" have now grown to over 
900 and have shaken up the political establishment. 

Such genuine voices from below, on both the Israeli 
and Palestinian side, are the only force which can 
bring about a peaceful resolution. Whatever results 
from the efforts of the Bush administration to broker 
a ceasefire in order to help it to get on with "the real 
business at hand," its planned attack on Iraq, we can- 
not entertain any illusion that it will restrain the 
hand^)f Sharon — or that of other reactionaries waiting 
in the wings to take over, like former Prime Minister 
Netanyahu. 

We must demand an immediate halt to all Israeli 
military operations, a full withdrawal from the occu- 
pied territories, and for Sharon and his cohorts to be 
brought to justice at an international tribunal. 

—March 15, 2002 
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World capitalism faces global economic slump 


(Continued from page 1) 

even before the recession began, from 10.2% of GDP in 
1997 to 9% in the third quarter of 2000. Then profits 
took their fastest nose dive since the Great Depression, 
to 6.8% of GDP by the third quarter of 2001. 

Any rise in unemployment will add to the 1.4 million 
jobs that have already been eliminated since March 
2001. An even greater number of manufacturing jobs, 
1.7 million, 9% of that sector’s total employment, have 
vanished since July 2000. As of January, 380,000 U.S. 
workers had been unemployed for so long that their 
jobless benefits had run out. This is particularly trou- 
bling because the welfare system no longer performs 
the safety-net function it performed in the past. Some 
60% of poor children receive no welfare benefits. 

In addition to those who are “officially” unemployed, 
another 4.2 million workers wanted full-time jobs but 
were working only part-time in February. An addition- 
al 1.4 million people were not counted as unemployed, 
even though they were available to work, merely 
because they couldn’t find a job and gave up looking for 
one. If one counts these groups as unemployed, Febru- 
ary’s unemployment rate stands at 10.1% (up from 
7.9% the year before), almost double the “official” rate. 

Some analysts’ forecasts are even more negative 
than those of Greenspan and Shepherdson. Felix 
Zulauf, who runs an asset management firm, said last 
month that he does “not think we are in an economic 
situation that allows for a sustainable recovery.” 
Wynne Godley, a widely respected economist, argues 
that the U.S. economy will at best suffer from several 
years of “seriously subnormal growth,” and that sever- 
al more years of absolute decline is “easy to imagine.” 

SMOKE AND MIRRORS 

Among the chief factors behind such negative out- 
looks is the fact that U.S. companies and consumers 
have been borrowing so much that their net saving is 
negative— they spend more money than they bring 
in— something that eannot be sustained in the long 
term. Starting in early 1992, when it stood at about 6% 
of GDP, net saving plummeted continuously and bot- 
tomed out at -6.2% in the third quarter of 2000. 

The expansion of the 1990s was largely a matter of 
firms and consumers investing and consuming beyond 
their means. This could not and did not last forever. 

Investment spending fell sharply in the latter part of 
2000, and the economy sank into recession. By the 
third quarter of 2001, the savings rate had risen by 3,7 
percentage points, to -2.5%. Despite its steep rise, the 
savings rate remains in negative territory, and its cur- 
rent level is therefore unsustainable. 

Although investment spending has dropped sub- 
stantially, consumer spending has not. Even in the 
wake of a stock market slump and a year of recession, 
consumers are still spending money faster than they 
are making it. Stephen Roach, chief economist at Mor- 
gan Stanley, quipped that “The swagger of the leg- 
endary American consumer is starting to look more 
and more like that of a drunken sailor.” 

Yet it isn’t just perverse psychology that has propped 
up consumption during the recession. The Fed’s 
unprecedented string of interest rate cuts, as well as 
tax rebates, zero-interest financing on motor vehicles, 
and other sharp price discounts, have kept consumer 
spending on a rising path. The zero-interest motor 
vehicle loans alone served to boost spending on vehi- 
cles by $58 billion in the final quarter of 2001. 

Yet if this and the other incentives to spend are tem- 
porary— and they all do seem to have run their 



course— they can stimulate spending only temporarily. 
In fact, since the zero-percent loans induced consumers 
to buy new cars sooner rather than later, they will 
depress such spending in the months ahead. 

The recent spending incentives have thus allowed 
the day of reckoning to be postponed, but it cannot be 
postponed indefinitely, particularly because the sav- 
ings rate remains negative. 

Thus the key question is how quickly spending will 
fall back onto a sustainable path. If spending growth 
slows down gradually over an extended period, we can 
expect an extend- 
ed period of 
below-normal 
economic growth. 

If the savings 
rate moves back 
rapidly to a nor- 
mal level, howev- 
er, it is likely 
either that the 
apparent recent 
upturn will be 
reversed and the 
recession will 
continue, or that 
a new recession 
will follow quick- 
ly on the heels of 
the latest one. 

Such “double 
dip” recessions 
are common; a 
double dip took 
place during five 
of the six most 
recent recessions 
in the U.S. 

Another factor Protest in New York against World 

that threatens to Economic Forum 
prevent a gen- 
uine economic recovery in the U.S. is that its trade 
deficit has recently hit an all-time high and might rise 
further. U.S. imports exceed its exports by so much 
that it has to borrow $4 billion daily from abroad to 
make up the difference. Even a small decline in capital 
inflows could trigger a rise in interest rates and infla- 
tion, and a fall in the value of the dollar, and thus lead 
the economy into a renewed slump. 

The present recession in East Asia, largely a result 
of the steep decline of Japan’s economy, is yet another 
factor that might prevent recovery in the U.S., in part 
by depressing U.S. export earnings even further. In the 
final quarter of 2001, Japan’s GDP fell for the third 
time in a row, and especially sharply, at a 4.5% annual 
rate. Business investment dropped by 40%. Industrial 
production fell by 15% last year, and now stands 10% 
below its 1989 level. 

In January, bank lending in Japan fell for the fifti- 
eth straight month and retail sales declined for the 
tenth. Unemployment, which stood at 3.3% four years 
ago, has risen steadily and now stands at 5.3%. Slug- 
gish spending has led to serious deflation. Consumer 
prices in Japan fell every month during the past two 
years, and last year they fell by 0.7%. Given that infla- 
tion, not deflation, is the norm, this is a large decline. 

When prices fall, so do sellers’ incomes, and the loss 
of income makes it harder for them to pay off their 
debts. Thus if deflation in Japan continues much 
longer, the likely result is widespread business and 


Racism and the anti-war movement 


Chicago — Recently, I pulled out of a local coalition 
here that was organized as a response to the post-Sep- 
tember 11 anti-Arab and anti-Muslim sentiments in 
the Chicago area. With my walking out of a coalition 
that was designed to organize against racism, there 
axe now no Black people active in it. The reason that I 
pulled out of it has to do with the status of integrated 
grassroots activity. 

All my life I’ve had to struggle with questions from 
well-meaning liberal and progressive grassroots' 
activists regarding "why aren't there more Black peo- 
ple involved." To me this question is much like an 
updated version of Rodney King during the L.A. dis- 
turbances asking “why can’t we all just get along." 

Many white activists do not realize that the risks of 
taking action are very real to the Black community. I 
recall when I gave a weekly commentary on public pol- 
icy and social issues on a Black radio show when I was 
a teenager in Detroit that my grandmother would be so 
worried that something would happen to me that I had 
to start using an air-name. She was from the South, 
and like countless others in the Black community who 
supported the efforts for civil rights, she always kept in 
mind that one takes a risk in effecting change. 

Every time a Black person speaks out and stands up 
for dignity or liberty, we place our personal safety and 
the safety of our families at risk. I beg to say that the 
severity of this is lost on the white vanguard activists. 

Last fall the U.S. government walked out of an 
international meeting on racism in South Africa. Prior 
to it, a report was issued by the U.S. State Department 
on the status of racism in the U.S. This report chroni- 
cled the actions and public policy changes accom- 
plished by Black activists. My point is that Black peo- 
ple in the U.S. are in the midst of a struggle that has 


always effected changes in public policy. 

Today the work of the Black community includes 
everything from child welfare workers, to corporate 
affirmative action efforts, to street demonstrations 
against police brutality— and yes, the peace move- 
ment. While there is a citywide peace movement in 
places like Chicago with few Blacks in it, there are 
many voices for peace within the Black community. 
We’re facing two locomotives speeding on parallel 
tracks that never meet, because while they are going in 
the same direction their objectives are so different. One 
is working until change comes; the other is working 
everyday to make changes happen. 

When I left the peace group in Chicago I don't think 
that they understood why. Nor do I think that white, 
well-meaning, liberal progressive folks understand 
that their purpose has to be about making change hap- 
pen here and now. That is the only way you can show 
respect for the people you encounter. 

Being relevant doesn’t mean you lead a struggle. 
Being relevant means that you respect the place you 
are in and shoulder your portion of the work that has 
to be done and push forward the cause, instead of the 
cause of your particular organization. 

Audre Lorde, the Black lesbian feminist writer, once 
said: “When I dare to be powerful to use my strength in 
the service of my vision, then it becomes less and less 
important whether I am afraid.” Yes, as Black people 
we speak out at a risk, but not out of fear. If white, 
well-meaning organizations look around and wonder 
why their ranks do not contain more than one or two 
Blacks like myself, they are going to have to clarify 
their vision, and not just talk about how they are going 
to get more people to join them 

—Marc Loveless 


personal bankruptcies, as well as a wave of bank fail- 
ures or even a collapse of the banking system. 

Japan’s banking system is already in dire straits, in 
part because of defaults on loans, but also in large part 
because the value of the shares of stock the banks own 
has plummeted drastically. The Nikkei stock price 
index has fallen by one-half during the past couple of 
years, and by three-fourths since the country’s bubble 
economy burst at the start of 1990. 

Although Japan’s decline is much less steep than the 
decline of the U.S. economy during the Great Depres- 
sion, it has lasted longer. Twelve years into Japan’s 
slump, output, profits, and asset values are all much 
lower, relative to pre-slump levels, than they were 12 
years after the U.S. Depression began. 

This is occurring despite the Japanese government’s 
massive employment of Keynesian policies. Short-term 
interest rates are close to zero, the basic money supply 
grew by 16% in the past year, and government spend- 
ing has skyrocketed to the point that its debt now 
stands at 140% of GDP. (Moody’s, a credit-rating firm, 
has threatened to downgrade Japan’s credit-worthi- 
ness to the level of Botswana’s.) Such policies suppos- 
edly “prime the pump,” but they haven't done so. 

On Feb. 25, U.S. Treasury Secretary Paul O’Neill 
voiced a widespread sentiment when he said that 
Japan’s economic situation “is not sustainable for tod 
much longer a period of time. Something will give.” 

The deflation in Japan has spread to Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Taiwan, and China. China’s economics min- 
ister recently conceded that, due to falling prices and 
weak demand from abroad, profits in the state sector of 
the economy will fall in 2002, as they did in 2001. 
Western analysts paint a gloomier picture, arguing 
that China’s plan to revitalize the state sector has not 
succeeded. Official state-sector profits, they say, are 
positive only because creative accounting and lending 
by state banks boosts them artificially. Partly because 
of this, the four big state-owned banks are now insol- 
vent by international standards. 

China's revitalization plan has thrown about 70 mil- 
lion state-sector workers out of work. The official 
urban unemployment rate is only 5%, but Western 
scholars think it is actually about 25%. An estimated 
170 million Chinese are either unemployed or “semi- 
employed,” and China’s recent entry into the World 
Trade Organization (WTO) is expected to cause mil- 
lions of agricultural workers to lose their jobs. 

The failure of its revitalization efforts is particular- 
ly threatening to Chinese capitalism because, ever 
since 1989, the state has tried to spur economic growth 
in order to dampen social unrest. 

This also seems not to be working. Bombings have 
escalated since the early 1990s. According to China- 
watchers Peter Kwong and Dusanka Miscovic, several 
Communist Party officials were assassinated, and 28 
deliberate explosions occurred— at factories, police sta- 
tions, train depots, and housing facilities— late last 
year, around the time China entered the WTO. 

ARGENTINA’S DEEPENING CRISIS 

Argentina is another country rocked by protests that 
its latest president, Eduardo Duhalde, has character- 
ized as a “social time bomb.” The East Asian crisis 
spread to Argentina in 1998, and its economy has 
never recovered. Indeed, the recession has deepened, 
causing foreign capital to flee. The government was 
forced, in December and January, to freeze bank 
accounts,! default on its $155 billion foreign debt— the 
largest such default in history— and allow the value of 
its currency to fall by more than one-half, which in 
effect makes the Argentine people poorer by one-half. 

The unemployment rate is now about 25%, and 44% 
of Argentina’s urban residents are now officially classi- 
fied as poor. Sixteen percent of the country’s people— 
twice as many as two years ago— are not getting their 
basic food needs met. The economy is not expected to 
turn around any time soon. 

The Argentine working and middle classes have 
protested against these conditions and policies in vari- 
ous way*. The Congress building was set on fire, 
demonstrators fought police, and others obtained need- 
ed foodstuffs from grocery stores by nonmonetary 
means. Banks continue to be a target. Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Ecuador, and Peru are other South Ameri- 
can countries that have been shaken by protests trig- 
gered by the region’s recession. 

Argentina was the richest country in South America 
only a few years ago. In light of its apparent economic 
success, advocates of free-market and neoliberal poli- 
cies regularly pointed to it as a model for other “devel- 
oping” countries to follow. They do so no longer and, 
within Argentina, free-market and neoliberal policies 
are widely blamed for the country’s crisis. 

The dismal experiences of other Latin American 
countries that tried to resist the world market, howev- 
er, calls into question the notion that Argentina’s peo- 
ple would be better off had it also done so. The coun- 
try’s legacy of Peronism and military dictatorship sug- 
gests that the failed economics of the recent past may 
well be replaced by something worse. 

The movement against global capitalism must there- 
fore not stop at opposing capitalism only in its neolib- 
eral form. Fighters for freedom need to articulate a 
vision of a future in which the power that dominates 
over us, the self-expansion of value, and the recurrent 
economic crises it engenders, are abolished. This is the 
only liberatory alternative to the current state of 
affairs. 
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Angola 3 oppression intensifies 


Oakland, Cal. — Herman Wallace of the Angola 3 
has been sentenced to Camp J, the Louisiana State 
Penitentiary's solitary confinement/punishment camp, 
following a disciplinary hearing on Wednesday, March 
13. Prison officials claim they found a small piece of 
metal in his cell during a shakedown on March 11. 
They claim the piece of metal, which Herman 
adamantly denies having, could be used to open hand- 
cuffs. Herman's cell was searched twice in one day on 
March 6th. Nothing improper was found. 

Angola's "shakedown crew" then tossed his cell 
again five days later while he 
was outside on the yard. 

When he returned, officials 
notified him that they had 
charged him with possession 
of contraband. 

At the disciplinary hearing, 

Herman challenged the 
authorities to give him and 
the officer who searched his 
cell a polygraph test, but his 
request was denied and he 
was found guilty. It was a case 
of Herman's word against a 
prison guard's. 

As we all know, prison 
guards always win that argu- 
ment (especially when fellow 
guards serve as judges). Sev- 
eral other prisoners were also 
charged following the search and found guilty of pos- 
sessing items such as a jump rope and some empty sty- 
rofoam containers. 

Everyone was sentenced to Camp J, but all but Her- 
man and one other man had their sentences suspend- 
ed. At Camp J, Herman will lose even the few privi- 
leges he is afforded in his current solitary confinement 
status, CCR. He has already been stripped of all of his 
property except for writing materials, a dictionary, and 
his copy of Lockdown America by Christian Parenti. 
He will be forced to wear shackles during his three- 
hours-per-week of solitary exercise in the fenced-in 


VIEWS FROM 
im THE INSIDE OUT 


by Robert Taliaferro 

What do ten embossed stamped envelopes, Source 
and Vibe magazines, and photographs of happy and 
healthy Black children have in common? They are all 
considered as contraband in a private prison run by 
the Corrections Corporation of America (CCA). In 
prison lingo the term contraband relates to anything 
that is considered to be a threat to the security of a 
prison. 

Many would question that any of the above items 
would be a threat for they do not look to present a 
"clear and present danger." To the special committees 
that make up prison rules, however, they are more 
dangerous than a home made prison knife. 

In the case of Source and Vibe, a prison memo which 
outlaws them states that they depict gang-oriented 
material from time to time and, as a result, are now 
defined as "gang-related." In the case of the pho- 
tographs and stamped envelopes perhaps it is because 
photographs allow one to feel a bit more human; and 
perhaps the envelopes allow one the resources to con- 
tact family and friends— giving the prisoner the oppor- 
tunity to spend a few moments outside of the walls. 

Private prisons, with no set guidelines for establish- 
ing policies and procedures, are hotbed’s of abuse when 
it comes to their control efforts. One of the biggest 
problems with that is that private prisons can usually 
get away with things that would cause censure in pub- 
licly operated facilities. 

Public prisons must promulgate rules that conform 
to legislated guidelines for the conduct of their employ- 
ees, services rendered, and the establishment of pris- 
oner rights. Private prisons, on the other hand, pur- 
port to follow standards established by the American 
Correctional Association (ACA), and are required to be 
certified by that association in order to operate or con- 
tract with states. The ACA, of course, is also a private 
company whose membership has a vested interest in 
the continuation of corrections, and it is a rare occur- 
rence that the ACA will not certify a prison— even the 
worst managed. 

Additionally, private prisons are— in theory— moni- 
tored by the contracting state (or the host state), but 
this monitoring process is usually a rubber stamp of 
the conduct and actions of the facility. After all, no 
state would ever admit that sending its prisoners to 
private prisons was a mistake. 

INCREASING PROFITS AND CONTROL 

Private prisons are operated like chain store sub- 
sidiaries of a larger corporation, and as profits are not 
what they used to be in the trade of people, there are 
incentives to cut comers in an already hare-bones 
operation. 

In some private facilities this means longer hours 
for staff, prisoner deaths due to poor health care and 
improper procedures, hiring staff who are not qualified 
to work in the public sector, and the promulgation of 


cage that serves as a "yard." Phone calls will be limit- 
ed to one a month and all visits will be behind a thick 
metal screen that is almost impossible to see through. 
The lack of air conditioning and minimal ventilation 
turns Camp J cells into sweat-boxes during the sum- 
mer. 

Herman will probably have to stay in Camp J for a 
minimum of six months. There is no fixed sentence; he 
has to "program" out through a step program that has 
a minimum of two three-month stages. He was sent 
there in 1999, along with Albert Woodfox and Robert 
King Wilkerson, after the 
three participated in a hunger 
strike. At that time, the men 
were kept in Camp J for 
approximately 10 months 
because the prison refused to 
hold the classification hear- 
ings that were necessary for 
their return to CCR. 

I have little doubt that Her- 
man Wallace will survive this 
ordeal, but he is now 60 years 
old and there are limits to» the 
amount of punishment any 
human being can take. On 
April 17, he a?d Albert Wood- 
fox will mark 30 years in soli- 
tary confinement. 

Scott Fleming, Attorney 
scott@prisonactivist.org 
National Coalition to Free Angola 3 
P.O. Box 617511, Chicago, IL 60661 
jlk_9H@lycos.com 
www.prisonactivist.org/angola 

The National Coalition to Free the Angola 3 has 
issued a special T-shirt for fundraising purposes. They 
are made of heavy cotton, in red or powder blue with 
red writing, in large or extra-large sizes and can be pur- 
chased for $17 (includes $2 shipping) by sending a 
check or money order to It's About Time / Angola 3, P.O. 
Box 221100, Sacramento, CA 95822. 

The threat of ten 
stamped envelopes 

policies and procedures that are abusive even by nor- 
mal prison standards. 

The prison-industrial complex has also found ways 
to include the families and friends of prisoners in the 
charade by creating policies and procedures that create 
hurdles to control legitimate commerce. The result of 
this control, is the "authorized vendor." 

The purpose of these vendors— by doctrine— is to 
control the entry of contraband into a prison, but what 
they have become is a monopoly created by government 
that gives these authorized vendors unfair advantages 
since other vendors are restricted from competing for 
commerce from prisoners or their families. These 
authorized vendors generally make their money exclu- 
sively from prisoners and their families, in essence 
monopolizing prisoner trade for a few private compa- 
nies that have ties to private prison concerns. 

In addition to the stated contraband issue, there is 
an even greater incentive to require authorized ven- 
dors— or to purchase items directly from the prison.’ It 
allows companies to unload factory seconds on a mar- 
ket that does not have the option of choice, at inflated 
prices that range from 100-300% or more above whole- 
sale. 

DISALLOWING HUMANITY 

This brings us lull circle to how ten embossed 
stamped envelopes, family photographs, and maga- 
zines can be perceived as a threat to a prison. Informa- 
tion is power, and communication inside of a prison (to 
the outside) is perhaps the most regulated prison com- 
modity. Every attempt is made by prison administra- 
tors to limit this aspect of prison life. 

These restrictions come in a variety of ways; limits 
on stamp purchases; stigmatizing prisoners and their 
families by placing large, bold stamps on the front of 
envelopes signifying that the letter "originated from 
prison"; conveniently losing incoming or outgoing mail, 
or allowing unscrupulous prison staff to have access to 
prisoners' families' addresses, giving them the ways 
and means to harass those individuals. With policies in 
practice to lessen family and community support the 
prison-industrial complex can conduct its business 
with near impunity. 

The danger of a stamp is representative, rather than 
justifiable. When restricted, it disallows intellectual 
freedom. The threat of a photograph is spiritual. When 
restricted it disallows humanity. The risk of a maga- 
zine is information. When restricted it disallows 
growth. 

When Amnesty International has a fund-raising 
campaign, it sends along a little card that asks the 
recipient to sign and return. The card is then sent to 
political prisoners around the world to let them know 
that "they are not forgotten." Therein lies the true 
threat of ten embossed stamped envelopes. After all... if 
one well-placed letter can start a landslide of hope, ten 
letters could cause a revolution. 
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From the Texas gulag 

The Allred gulag is one of the largest prisons in 
Texas, following a model plan used for dozens of units 
statewide. Thousands of men are housed here, but you 
would not know that by looking around. In the corri- 
dors, halls, and outdoor runways,' deathly stillness, 
peace, and quiet reign. Once an hour or so, you may see 
a human wearing a gray uniform scurrying one way or 
the other. These are guards going to and from sched- 
uled breaks. f - ’ 

The reason for the lack of activity is a “lockdown,” a 
nasty, horrible, infamous word used in the correctional 
community to mean a total and complete freeze on 
inmate movement and activity. 

No inmate is allowed out of his cell except for dire 
medical emergency. That’s it! No recreation, no chow- 
hall, no visits with family and loved ones, no phone 
calls, no television, nothing. NOTHING! 

Showers twice a week for three and a half minutes. 
The shower is a cage, which is padlocked the entire 
three and a half minutes. That’s right; you are naked 
and showering in a padlocked animal cage. 

Clean underwear twice a week. Clean sheets every 
three weeks. You are reading this while I sit on dirty . 
sheets wearing dirty underwear in a tiny closet. Did I 
say dirty? I mean downright filthy. The pen, the joint, 
the Big House— you may think it’s cool. Shit it ain’t 
cool; it’s filthy. Dirt seeps through vents, through 
cracks in the wall, and under the door. Prisons are dirt- 
filed places, unclean and unsanitary. 

The situation is made worse because we are provid- 
ed no cleaning supplies to clean our tiny little cell. 
Don’t misread this. I did not say cleaning supplies once 
a month. I said none at all. Think about your toilet, 
sink, floor, and walls if you had no Comet, Lysol, 
broom, mop or rags for months. What would they look 
like? What the hell would they smell like? 

Guess where we eat? Yes sir! Right there in the same 
place .we piss, crap, sneeze, cough, fart, vomit, and 
sleep. The very same place which is never cleaned and 
sanitized. 

You’re not going to believe this, but possession of 
prisoner-made detergent used in the kitchens or of 
prisoner-made disinfectant used over in the clinic is a 
major disciplinary infraction. If you like to kill germs 
and diseases before eating your food, it could cost you 
two extra years of your life in prison. Think about 
filthy, dirty, germ-covered food next time you pack a 
gun or boost those tapes from WalMart. 

But dom’t stop there. It is so easy for me to digress. 
These cells are small, small, small. Two men are 
squeezed into every one of them. We’re talking 24 
hours a day, seven days a week for week after week. 

Gur food? Put half a spoonful of peanut butter 
between two slices of bread which sat out all night. 
Put a slice of bologna on two more identical slices. Put 
all of that in a brown sack and take it outdoors. Do you 
know how to dribble a basketball? Dribble the ball for 
a while on the sack. Now you have prepared lunch. 

Go to your nearest gas station and unpack your 
lunch on the restroom floor. Gobble up! Enjoy! Six 
hours later you get another sack. Guess what the dif- 
ference is from lunch? This one is called “supper.” . 

Far be it from me to complain though. Cause break- 
fast includes a treat. Six scrawny old prunes. Chow 
time! Oh boy! 

Have I mentioned lonely? Do you know what lonely 
means? Not until you are locked in tbat tiny bathroom 
with your idiot cellmate who you want to strangle. No 
other contact at all with genuine humans. Everything 
you see, feel and hear is hard. Hard concrete, hard 
steel, hard crying in the night, hard bread on your 
sandwiches. No smiles, tears, babies, fun, laughter or 
clean comfortable clothes. 

This hard environment is true isolation. It is called 
lockdown. Read my lips: No contacts, no phone calls, no 
visits, no mother. Try going two little bitty weeks; no, 
just go for two measly days without speaking to one 
single friend, loved one, homeboy, not even the check- 
out person at the grocery store. 

It’s hard. But that is true loneliness. You are all by 
yourself. No one gives a rat’s ass about you. And even 
if they do care, you will never know it. 

Enjoy your stay! Dirty, hard, lonely. 

Lockdown! 

—Michael S. 


Safiya goes free! 

As we go to press, Safiya Hussaihi has been freed 
by an Islamic appeals court in Nigeria. The judge 
alleged flaws in her original trial for adultery, which 
led to her death-by-stoning sentence under sharia, 
Islamic law. 

In truth, Safiya is only alive and free because of 
pressure from women's and human rights advocates, 
both in Nigeria and around the world. This is a real 
victory, and a packed courtroom cheered as the ver- 
dict was announced. 

But another Nigerian woman, Amina Lawal 
Kurani, has just been sentenced to death for the 
same "offence," The movements for human freedom 
and international solidarity will have to keep fight- 
ing as long as this perverse and anti-human inter- 
pretation of reality is allowed to stand as a continu- 
ous potential death sentence upon all women. 

-Gersad Emmett 
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War, terrorism in Afghanistan, Pakistan 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

In March, as the war in Afghanistan entered its fifth 
month, reports of U.S. attacks on civilians increased. 
In one case three deaths of innocent civilians resulted 
from a U.S. "Hellfire" missile, when a villager named 
Tall Man Khan was observed from a distance by U.S. 
forces and mistaken for Osama bin Laden. 

At the same time, promised improvements in the 
lives of ordinary Afghans, who have suffered more loss- 
es than any other from bin Laden's terrorism and the 
ultra-fundamentalist Taliban, have been slow to 
appear. For example, while women are now able to 
walk the streets of Kabul without male guardians and 
some were able to register for college, many more 
women remain trapped by poverty and tradition. 

As the famine bom of four years of drought contin- 
ues, some children are being sold by their parents. For 
young girls, this can mean sexual slavery. The Revolu- 
tionary Association of the Women of Afghanistan 
declared on March 8: "The women of the world cele- 
brate International Women's Day with spirit and 
enthusiasm; in Afghanistan women still don't feel safe 
enough to throw away their wretched burqa shrouds, 
let alone raise their voices in support of freedom and 
democracy." 

Also in March, U.S. troops battled A1 Qaeda holdouts 
in the mountains of eastern Afghanistan. Despite ini- 
tial U.S. claims of a big victory, it appeared that many 
A1 Qaeda forces had escapecL, likely across the border 
into Pashtun areas of Pakistan. 

Pakistan's Northwest Frontier Provinces, which bor- 

China oil workers 
confront the state 

Thousands of unemployed workers began to gather 
outside the headquarters of the Daqing Petroleum 
Company, on March 1. They came out to protest severe 

cuts in the payments they 
had been promised when 
layoffs came in 1999. At the 
same time that workers 
have seen their ^severance 
packages of several hun- 
dred dollars per year 
slashed, company officials 
were awarding themselves 
hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in bonuses. By mid- 
March, the daily crowds of protesting workers had 
grown to 50,000. 

According to the Hong Kong-based China Labour 
Bulletin : "Workers from Xinjiang, Shengli and Liaohe 
Oilfields staged solidarity demonstrations when they 
heard about the Daqing workers' struggle. Most sig- 
nificantly, the workers have set up their own union, 
the Daqing PAB Retrenched Workers' Provisional 
Union Committee, and elected representatives." 

In another city, Liaoyang, 7,000 workers gathered 
for days outside state-owned factories to protest 
lengthy delays in receiving wages and unemployment 
benefits they had earned. 

Only sell-out unions under the control of the ruling 
Communist Party are legal in China today. Up to now, 
attempts to form independent unions have resulted in 
prison or even execution by the state-capitalist regime. 
Ominously it has sent both an army tank regiment 
and paramilitary police to Daqing in an attempt to 
intimidate the workers. 


der Afghanistan, have long been known for their fierce 
insistence on maintaining Pashtun customary law 
(Pashtunwali) and for their conservative brand of 
Islam. This has made the Pashtun areas on both sides 
of the border a fertile recruiting ground for both Tal- 
iban and A1 Qaeda. 

In many respects, the Taliban simply exaggerated 
and gave a more overtly fundamentalist form to Pash- 
tunwali. For example, while traditional Islam grants 
women some limited inheritance rights, Pashtunwali 
gives women nothing. The traditional Pashtun term 
for a husband who does not beat his wife is literally "a 
man with no penis." 

Pakistani fimdamentalism is not limited to the rural 
Northwest, however. It has been nurtured for years, 


Protest in Ecuador 



People from more than 20 countries came to Quito, 
Ecuador, March 14-20, for the International Perma- 
nent Camp for Social Justice and the Dignity of Peo- 
ple protesting Plan Colombia and corporate global- 
ization. Police teargassed their closing march and a 
security guard shot and wounded two people. 

Death of Savimbi 

The death of Angolan warlord Jonas Savimbi came 
as welcome news indeed to all supporters of African 
liberation. Savimbi started his career as a minor 
leader in the movement against Portuguese colonial- 
ism. As independence loomed in 1975, he aligned him- 
self with apartheid South Africa and Mao's China, 
claiming that the main liberation group, the Move- 
ment for the Total Independence of Angola (MPLA), 
was a tool of Russian Communism. This charge was as 
ludicrous as similar ones South Africa was leveling 
against the African National Congress at the time. 

After the immensely popular MPLA won the battle 
for independence with the aid of Cuban troops, Savim- 
bi continued his war. Over the years, he used bases in 
U.S.-allied Congo (then Zaire) and Zambia, while the 
funding came from the CIA and South Africa. All these 
forces were interested in control of a country rich in 
diamonds, oil, and fertile land. The outside funding 
ended in the 1990s, but Savimbi was able to persist via 
the illicit diamond trade. 

Since 1976, some 500,000 Angolans have been 
killed, with millions more wounded or displaced. The 
logic of permanent war played no small part in anoth- 
er tragic development, the transformation of the 
MPLA from a liberation movement into the ruling 
party of a remote, dictatorial, and corrupt regime. 


initially iwith U.S. support as well, by the military and 
the notorious Inter-Services Intelligence (ISI). It was 
the ISI that trained and in some cases even led the Tal- 
iban as they swept to victory in 1996. Today these ele- 
ments are being sidelined, tftit they are not going with- 
out a fight. They enjoy some popular support due to 
legitimate grievances against U.S. imperial arrogance 
and the Indian occupation of Kashmir. 

The videotaped beheading of U.S. journalist Daniel 
Pearl, and possibly even the more recent church bomb- 
ing in Islamabad, were likely planned and executed 
with the help of elements of ISI. The international 
media cover these incidents when the victims are U.S. 
or European, but seldom mention the hundreds of Pak- 
istanis who have been murdered by these state-sup- 
ported fundamentalist thugs. 

This is what makes Bush's statement about a ter- 
rorist "axis of evil" in Iraq, Iran, and North Korea such 
a lie. If Bush really wanted to undercut the prime sup- 
port networks for A1 Qaeda, the best places to start 
would be closer at hand, with the two conservative 
U.S. allies, Pakistan and Saudi Arabia. Concerning the 
latter "moderate" Arab state, on March 11, 14 girls 
burned to death during a fire at their intermediate 
school ih Mecca. The reason? Religious police inter- 
fered with rescue efforts because fleeing students were 
not "properly" covered. 

300,000 march in 
Barcelona demo 

Hundreds of thousands of anti-globalization and 
anti-capitalist activists marched in Barcelona, Spain 
on March 17, in order to protest the capitalist agenda 
at a gathering of European Union heads of state. 
According to France's Le Monde, more than 300,000 
participated, a 50% larger turnout than in Genoa, Italy 
last year. This was a truly international gathering, 
with huge contingents from all over Europe as well as 
elsewhere. 

The march was organized into three big and diverse 
contingents. First came the Movement Against Capi- 
talist Europe, which included Attac and other large 
anti-glqbalization groups; second were European 
"nations without a state," from Catalans to Scots; third 
were socialist groups and labor unions'. 

The most prominent slogan was "A Festival to Show 
That a Different World Is Possible." While a few slo- 
gans and floats supported Afghan women's rights, con- 
cerning war and terrorism the most common slogan 
was "Terror U$A," true enough, but more than a bit 
one-sided. 

The London Financial Times, hardly an organ of the 
anti-globalization movement, wrote that the turnout 
showed "that their movement did not die with the Sep- 
tember 11 attacks on the U.S." In time-honored fash- 
ion, the U.S. establishment media tried to refute the 
aims of the demonstrators by refusing to report on the 
event at all. 
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Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In fight of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection— 
Marxist-H uman ism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation' on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken' with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor,” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Sharon's brutal invasion defers peace for a generation 


Israel's Prime Minister Ariel Sharon is "a man of 
peace," the reactionary Christian fundamentalist who 
occupies the White House told reporters April 19, even 
as Sharon was finishing up Israel's most aggressive 
military campaign since the 1982 Lebanon War. 
Sharon's three-week invasion of Palestinian-ruled 
areas of the West Bank left hundreds of civilians dead, 
thousands wounded or displaced, and the entire infra- 
structure of an embryonic Palestinian state in ruins. 
While Sharon’s coalition government, which includes 


the Labor Party, termed these actions a “war on terror,” 
they constituted a war crime. 

As the dust cleared, all eyes turned to the Jenin 
refugee camp, where Sharon's forces had gone on a ram- 
page after encountering stiff Palestinian resistance that 
claimed 13 Israeli soldiers. For its part, Human Rights 
Watch estimated that 50 to 80 Palestinians out of the 
10,000 originally inhabiting the camp were killed. 

Human Rights Watch also charged the Israelis with 
four extremely serious violations of "the Geneva Con- 


ventions and the laws of . war": (1) the use of snipers to 
kill civilians; (2) the killing or burying by bulldozers of 
wounded or disarmed combatants, including resistance 
leader Abu Djendal; (3) preventing rescue workers 
from entering, even after hostilities ceased, which 
forced residents to dig with their bare hands for sur- 
vivors buried in the rubble; (4) totally disproportionate 
use of force against a lightly armed enemy in a civilian 
area. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Bush's war on labor 

by Htun Lin 

Dizzy with success, Bush has begun to extend his 
permanent war abroad to a permanent war against us 
workers right here at home. To challenge this, I saw 
huge contingents of minority communities come out to 
participate in the April 20 march of 30,000 people in 
San Francisco against "War, Racism, and Poverty." 

Increasingly, U.S. workers are made to compete with 
offshore production in dictatorial countries subcon- 
tracted to employ their large pool of state-disciplined 
I labor force. Toward this trend, the U.S. government is 
looking more and more like the biggest subcontractor 
1 for American companies to squeeze more labor out of 
America's poor. 

The government's corporate welfare system is shap- 
I ing into an instrument of supplying private businesses 
| with huge quantities of state-disciplined, second-class 
workers at an incredible cost savings. That workforce 
I is comprised of 12.6 million Americans, half of whom 
I used to be on the welfare rolls. Now that Clinton's 1996 
j "Welfare Reform" is up for renewal. Bush wants to 
force even more people into workfare programs. One in 
I three former welfare recipients currently either holds 
j a job, is looking for one, or is in vocational education. 

Bush wants to increase that figure to seven in ten. 

I This is happening just when a major study revealed 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Racism and terror 

by John Alan 

President Bush has declared a war on "terrorism 
and evil." But his war totally-ignores the racist terror- 
ism which is alive and active in this nation today and 
has been for several centuries. 

Many Americans are well aware of the fact that 
racism is an evil and often violent force in this countiy. 
Newspapers print exposes on how the police profile 
and kill innocent African Americans with impunity. 
They also point to the race disparity in prison sentenc- 
ing. A recent documentary on public television 
revealed that the Miami, Florida police force had sys- 
tematically framed African Americans by planting 
guns on them after they were arrested. 

However, any exposure of racist terrorism in this 
country today will not by itself cause the two old capi- 
talist parties to seriously oppose it. Both parties feed 
on it, since the vital source of this terrorism is racism, 
which is at the very foundation of the social structure 
of American capitalism. 

A racist specter of "evil" African Americans ready 
and able to spring from their impoverished urban com- 
munities to commit crimes against whites has long 
been used by politicians. President George Bush Sr., 
the father of President George W. Bush, won his 1988 
presidential victory by playing the race card. He 
accused his Democratic opponent Michael Dukakis of 
being soft on Black crime because he furloughed an 
African-American prisoner, Willie Horton, who later 
raped and murdered a white woman. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Capital fans global warming, 
puts human habitat at risk 



Earlier protest at Bonn global warming talks. 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

Staggering as it was, the sudden collapse of 
Antarctica's 720-billion- ton Larsen B Ice Shelf 
could not for one minute deflect President Bush 
from his onslaught against all international ini- 
tiatives to rein in global warming. Nor was he 
fazed by scientists declaring the collapse was "a 
wakeup call to expect more collapses"— including 
in the France-sized Ross Ice Shelf— with "a dra- 
matic effect on global climate." 

On the contrary, Bush pressed ahead with an 
assignment from oil giant ExxonMobil to oust 
Robert Watson as the head of the Intergovern- 
mental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC), the 
UN's scientific body on global warming. Joined by 
coal, electricity, and auto companies, ExxonMobil 
called for a "team that can better represent the 
Bush Administration interests." 

ExxonMobil is also credited with having Bush with- 
draw the U.S. from the Kyoto treaty to limit global 
warming. For this environmentalists have awarded it 
with an international boycott, and it is one of the 
charges ExxonMobil will face at a mock Crimes 
Against Humanity Trial being held May 28 in Dallas. 

No radical, Watson is also chief scientist of the World 
Bank. But what Exxon-Bush want to silence is the 
international scientific consensus articulated in IPCC 
reports, that the globe is warming mainly due to burn- 
ing of fossil fuels— oil, coal, and natural gas. 

Bush tried to evade the facts last year by having a 
U.S. National Academy of Sciences (NAS) panel reeval- 
uate the 2001 IPCC reports. Even this panel, which 
contained previously skeptical scientists, had to 
endorse the IPCC's conclusions. 

As an international consensus, the IPCC reports are 
more cautious and conservative than many other sci- 
entific projections. Yet even the IPCC concluded that 
global warming is already having ecological and social 
impacts. Current and potential impacts include: 

• Infectious diseases and heat stress striking or killing 


more people. Currently, waterborne diseases kill five 
million and malaria kills one million people yearly. 
With warming, diseases spread by insects may 
threaten half the world's population. 

• Greater risk of flooding for tens of millions of people. 

• Greater frequency and severity of droughts, floods, 
heat waves, forest fires, avalanches, and windstorms 
such as cyclones (hurricanes) and tornadoes. 

• Increased soil erosion, landslides and mudslides. 

• Scarcer water in many already water-scarce regions. 
Tbday, 1.1 billion people lack safe drinking water and 
millions of women and children must cany water 
long distances daily. 

• Declining crop yields in most tropical and subtropical 
regions, and, if temperatures climb more than a few 
degrees, in the mid-latitudes. At present, more than 
enough food is produced for all of humanity, but due 
to the world capitalist order, an estimated 790 mil- 
lion people in developing countries are undernour- 
ished. 

• Increasing species extinctions and biodiversity loss. 

(Continued on page 10) 


100,000 march for peace, Palestine 


Washington, D.C.—I joined with 100,000 people 
in Washington, D.C. on April 20 for one of the largest 
and most diverse marches in recent memory. Original- 
ly called months ago by an anti-war youth coalition to 
oppose Bush's war in Afghanistan, anti-Arab racism, 
and attacks on civil liberties in the name of "fighting 
terrorism," the day became a convergence of many 
movements, eliciting a confrontation of ideas between 
the general concept of "peace" and the struggle of the 
Palestinian people for self-determination. 

The contention over the meaning of the march occa- 
sionally expressed itself practically, as when a contin- 
gent of mostly young white activists took their place at 
the front of the march chanting, "What do we want? 
Peace! When do we want it? Now!" competing with the 
Palestinian lead chant of "Free-Free Palestine" and 
"Long Live the Intifada." 

People from all over the country and all over the 
world came to speak out against Bush’s permanent 
war, oppose the World Bank and globalization, protest 
U.S. military aid to Colombia, abolish nuclear 
weapons, and fight racism and the attacks on our civil 
liberties here at home. 

I met Arabs from many different countries, retired 
workers from South Jersey who came to support a 
Palestinian state and Japanese students who traveled 
to D.C. to stop nuclear weapons. Though at least three 
major national coalitions helped organize the march, 
many people came on their own, not as members of any 
established organization. 

At least 10,000 of the participants were Palestinian 
or from the Middle East and the march was defined by 
hundreds of Palestinian flags and militant and emo- 
tional chants. Some signs and chants equated Israeli 


Prime Minister Sharon with Hitler and signs featuring 
Nazi swastikas on Israeli flags were scattered through- 
out the march. Chants of "Jewish People Yes! Occupa- 
tion no!" were lead by Palestinians throughout the day. 
Many Jewish organizations carried banners proclaim- 
ing their opposition to the occupation. Many young 
Palestinian women led chants and carried bullhorns. 

A strong element of humanism emerged herq in the 
face of the brutal attacks that the Israeli state has per- 
petrated on the Palestinians in the last several weeks 
and the murder of civilians in Israel by Palestinian sui- 
cide bombers. However, the explicit anti-capitalist 
message of the mass anti-globalization mobilizations of 
the last several years was not as evident. 

A Syrian man told me: "I am not originally Palestin- 
ian, but now I am. Aren't Palestinians human too?" 
Many U.S. activists carried signs and wore T-shirts 
proclaiming, "We are all Palestinians.” A Palestinian 
man holding a sign that said "News Flash: Arabs are 
Semites Too!" said, "We are not trying to alienate 
anyone— we're trying to show that we are all the same. 
We're all humans, but people cling to this whole idea of 
race and racial identity. We're not just Arabs, we're 
people." 

A man holding an Algerian flag said he was there to 
"support the right of Palestinians to live in dignity and 
peace among Israelis or anyone else. Today it’s Israel, 
tomorrow it could be anyone else. As an Arab Muslim 
I'm not against Jews, it has nothing to do with religion; 
it's about human rights. We went through that in the 
Algerian revolution. 

"Land has never been cheap. This Israel-Palestine 
war has been going on for quite some decades. We have 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Women's co-ops in Chiapas 


'Policing motherhood' 


(A young woman from Chiapas, Manuela Diaz, spoke 
to News & Letters recently about the 'cooperative she 
had. helped organize there, the Jolom Mayetik Weavers' 
Cooperative. We have translated her remarks from 
Spanish.) 

I’m from Chiapas, here as the president of my coop- 
erative to tell others about what we are doing. We 
organized our cooperative because the women have 
many needs and problems. We have no money or food 
or medicine for our families. The only large town near- 
by is San Cristobal, where we had to sell everything 
we made for cheap prices. We created the cooperative 
so we could look for markets besides San Cristobal. 

It is important to understand the difference 
between co-ops run by the government and what 
we are doing. We demanded that we be in control 
of our own money and have social and political 
participation, so we formed our own indepen- 
dent co-ops. 

After the 1994 uprising in Chiapas, women began to 
participate more directly in political matters, specifi- 
cally meetings and roadblocks. That was a significant 
change from before, when women primarily stayed at 
home. The governmental co-ops were run by men who 
made all the decisions, while the women did all the 
work. Now women have taken responsibility for deci- 
sion making and the direction that things are going. 

We make cotton and woolen woven bags, also wall 
hangings, napkins, decorative covers, pillow cases, 
change purses, bracelets, dolls, stuffed animals and 
even Zapatista dolls. We use back strap looms and 
weave colored threads into the actual fabric, which 
looks like embroidery. 

It takes a lot of work to do the weaving, but we also 
need to care for our homes and families. Sometimes I 
might wake up at 2:00 a.m. in order to get my weaving 
done, but then I have all the other chores I must do 
and so I get to bed by 11:00 at night. That's the way it 
is for a lot of women, especially when you have young 
children to take care of. It's difficult because there are 
so many needs. 

Often we have no housing, or there is no com, or 
there are families that have no fields to work. For the 
families, even if there is a fair trade, they don't get the 

Economy of choice 

The word that feminist writer Rickie Solinger finds 
the most politically damaging is "choice." Her new book 
Beggars and Choosers: How the Politics of Choice 
Shapes Adoption, Abortion, and Welfare in the United 
States (Hill &Wang 2001) is about how public policy 
defines poor, young women and Third- World women as 
makers of bad "choices." People who cannot pay the 
monetary price make bad "choices" to become preg- 
nant, to carry to term, to keep their babies. 

Historically, the U.S. (even the 13 original colonies) 
always regarded family living as a privilege for those 
who met church or government determined qualifica- 
tions. In the 1600s and 1700s authorities could sepa- 
rate families that didn't meet community standards of 
dress, conduct or learning. The Massachusetts Assem- 
bly passed a law that removed children from their fam- 
ilies if they were over six and couldn't recite the alpha- 
bet. So it is nothing new that reproduction is not a 
right but a choice (or an obligation) of culturally 
approved homes; and in the present consumer culture 
societal approval means having money. The Hyde 
Amendment, which reserved "choice" for those who 
could afford it, was a foregone conclusion. 

Solinger also takes up how "market forces" remove 
from young and poor women the choice, ignoring the 
right, to raise already-born children. In one particular- 
ly poignant case, a 15-year-old California girl was 
removed from her home because she was in poor health 
and the family could not afford a car to take her to 
school. "Truancy" placed her among strangers despite 
her human-family connections. This foster family 
received $105 per month, whereas her mother on wel- 
fare had received only about $36. 

Also, the exercise of choice by U.S. couples who long 
for children was often dependent on the lack of choice 
for Romanian, Vietnamese, Russian, Chinese, and 
Latin American mothers. Put another way, for poor 
Third World families, keeping the child would have 
been a poor choice; but for the affluent European or 
American family, adoption was a good choice. 

Solinger believes that the empowerment that came 
out of the late 1960s helped U.S. women who experi- 
enced shame and powerlessness as teenagers. They 
recognized that they were coerced into paying for their 
"mistake" with a lifetime of guilt and longing for the 
company of a lost child. They have organized "Con- 
cerned United Birthparents." These women were able 
to alter the categories of their thinking about the 
events of their early lives. They no longer accept "bad 
girl" as a designation. They no longer accept their lack 
of choice and the coercion that forced them to relin- 
quish. Some of them became politically radical. 

I liked Beggars and Choosers a lot. It shows that a 
different world is possible. When men and women are 
sensitized by experience with inhuman policies and 
systems, with an increased understanding of what it 
means to be Cheated out of the right to make life-deter- 
mining choices, they stand up and demand a society 
that puts human needs first. -January 


minimum salary for their weavings. They take classes 
in accounting and calculate the price, for example, of 
one pillow case and if they'd get the minimum it would 
be 300 pesos per pillow case. They sell it at 135 and 
50% stays in the community to pay rent for the store, 
electricity, transportation costs for the women to bring 
in the products and administrative costs for the coop 
representatives. 

In the U.S. they can make a little bit more but 
it's still not a fair price. Even though economi- 
cally it's not a viable system, the co-ops are 
important because the women get the ability to 
get out of their homes, to come together and talk. 

Women have developed a training center to help 
develop skills they never had before. There is a pedal 
loom there that allows you to work broader fabrics and 
we also have a sewing machine that women can learn 
about. Women also learn how to spread information to 
other areas concerning our cooperative. We’re building 
a new training center which is not in San Cristobal but 
closer to the communities where we live. At the new 
center there will be young women who haven't been 
involved before so that is very exciting to us. 

We have some girls that are involved who are 9-10 
years old, and we have a broad span of ages, going up 
past 50 years old. Some of the younger women speak 
Spanish so they can go to various fairs and sell the 
goods. Some young women don't want to marry. They 
want to continue with their education and/or move to 
the city. They often get these skills through the co-op as 
well. In this way they are challenging racism against 
the rural Indian women within the broader Spanish 
speaking culture. 

Before 1994 women didn't participate in much, but 
after, many more things were opened up for us. What 
the Zapatista women said was "we have a right to par- 
ticipate in this." Some things have changed, but some 
have not. Things have gotten a little better regarding 
domestic violence, but there are still some men who 
rape and beat women. In some cases when women 
leave the house, if they don't come back on time, they'll 
get beaten. Or, in other cases, men won't give women 
enough money to get things they need for the house- 
hold, especially if it's for the children. Or, if women are 
sick, they won't take them to the clinic or for medicine. 

When I return, I want to tell the other women, in 
addition to ideas, what life is like here. There are many 
women who just don't know what life is like anywhere 
else. 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

Nurses in Sydney, Australia have received over- 
whelming public support in their campaign to solve the 
nursing shortage by improving both pay and conditions 
of patient care. In mid-April, nurses went to four com- 
muter railway stations in Sydney and collected more 
than 50,000 signatures on petitions of support. The 
petitions will be presented to the New South Wales gov- 
ernment at the end of May. 

* * * 

A Kenyan gynecologist has taken on the "taboo" of 
abortion, currently illegal throughout most of Africa 
despite statistics showing that African women are 
more likely to die in an unsafe abortion than women 
anywhere else in the world. Dr. Solomon Orero per- 
forms abortions using a loophole in the Kenyan law 
that allows the procedure if performed safely to save a 
woman’s life. Dr. Orero says he is saving a woman's life 
if he terminates the pregnancy she planned on ending 
herself. with a dangerous method. 


Chicago— I attended a workshop entitled "Policing 
Motherhood" at The Color of Violence Conference in 
March. The four panelists greatly expanded the con- 
cept of reproductive freedom and engaged in serious 
dialogue with the audience about whether or not to 
fight to broaden the mainstream abortion rights move- 
ment, or to form 
their own movement, 
reflective of the con- 
cerns of women of 
color. _ 

The speakers con- 
sidered the following 
to be issues of repro- 
ductive freedom: 
welfare reform, med- 
ically harmful public 
and private birth 
control incentives, 
incarceration and 
immigration policies 
that separate fami- 
lies; poverty and lim- 
ited economic means to raise children; environmental 
racism and lack of prenatal care; the need for access to 
abortion; and, the protection of women from sexually 
transmitted diseases. 

Toni Bond explained that this panel was necessary 
for an uncompromising and inclusive movement for 
reproductive freedom and health to be built. She said 
that while many white women fight for abortion 
rights, Black women and others fight for access to 
abortion and the right to have children— healthy chil- 
dren— free from economic constraints and population 
control measures. 

Because much of the mainstream reproductive free- 
dom movement has been so narrowly focused on abor- 
tion rights, "compromises" that have sold out women of 
color, the poor, and the young have often come easily. 
In fact, one member of the audience reminded people 
of the alliance between population control proponents 
and abortion rights activists in the 1990s. 

Jael Silliman, one of the speakers, addressed this 
saying, "Women of color have fought like hell to change 
the debate around population issues." She asked, “Who 
is the biggest violator of the environment? Is it women 
of color around the globe?" Of course the answer is no. 
So, she asked, why is it that women's fertility is con- 
trolled in the name of preventing a drain on the 
national resources and economy? 

Jael was the first to raise the issue of whether or not 
women of color's energy should be used to try to trans- 
form the predominantly white reproductive freedom 
movement. She said, "Instead of fighting the main- 
stream, why don't we go where race is naturally at the 
center of struggle." It was clear that she, along with so 
many of the women in the room, had been hurt by 
racism within the reproductive health/freedom move- 
ment. It was also exciting and inspiring to witness 
women of color deciding whether, and how, to create 
their own radical perspectives and space. 

What I worry about is what Cherrie Moraga raised 
in the opening plenary session the day before this 
workshop When she talked about the nationalist move- 
ments of the '60s and '70s where women were told to 
produce soldiers for the revolution. What I've learned 
from womein of color liberatory movements is that 
often times, when race is "naturally at the center," it 
has "naturally" been equated to male freedom. It 
seems like women of color are on their own. 

We are all in need of the perspectives that were 
being developed in this workshop because they deal 
with what freedom is about in the here and now and 
how to fight for it. We've been losing the battle fof 
years, and this workshop offered a way forward for 
women and all of humanity. 

—Sonia Bergonzi 




Working Women for Freedom 

In 1976 three women put together an original pamphlet of working women speak- 
ing for themselves about liberation. We recently lost one of the authors, Mary 
Holmes, a long-time comrade and friend, to cancer (see page 5 to learn more about 
her). We know that her commitment to human freedom will live on. 

"Because workers think their own thoughts, they are every bit as 'intellectual' as 
professionals who delude themselves that all originality resides in their thoughts. In 
all cases, working women, here and now, whether in production or in the home, or 
in political activity or just thinking things through, are hewing out new paths to lib- 
eration, and it is their stories that must be told and become the basis of the new 
action and the new theory. Let the deed and the dialogue begin." 


See page 7 to order • 


Jn memory our sister, 
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The L.A. rebellion, ten years after 


Los Angeles— April 29 is the tenth anniversary of 
the Los Angeles rebellion, where the "not guilty" ver- 
dict of the four police officers prosecuted for the beat- 
ing of Rodney King was broadcast throughout the city. 
As word spread, the city burst into a spontaneous oppo- 
sition to the verdict in three days of protests, demon- 
strations, fires and stealing. Selected images were 
repeatedly televised throughout the nation. 

A major focal point for the media was a Korean man 
with a handgun who would protect his store from any 
intruder. Another was the beating of a white truck dri- 
ver, Reginald Denny, at the comer of Florence and Nor- 
mandy Streets. The TV replayed these selected scenes 
(accompanied by a spin of verbal horror against the 
uprising) over and over, so that they became imprinted 
on the minds of a fearful population. There was no 
mention of the rebellion's stored-up rage, caused by 
years of unemployment, exploitation, poverty, racism, 
and especially police brutality. 

There was little or no coverage of over 50 people 
killed, mostly by police and national guardsmen. None 
of them were prosecuted. Nor was there attention to 
Latasha Harlins, a young Black girl shot in the head 
and killed by a Korean merchant for allegedly stealing 
a can of orange juice. In those days there was a high 
level of mistrust and antagonism between Korean mer- 
chants and their Black customers. 

I do not recall any news coverage that expressed the 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

that in spite of the rapid pace of throwing people off 
welfare, the much vaunted notion of self-help and inde- 
pendence in working has been more of a mirage than 
reality for many of these former welfare recipients. 
Even those who have been able to find jobs have dis- 
covered that they are little better off than they were 
when they were on welfare-worse, if you consider the 
cost of being away from one's children, while toiling in 
some sweatshop to earn the same money, often without 
health benefits. 

Clinton's "Welfare Reform" has not succeeded in lift- 
ing people out of the cycle of poverty. The Bush gov- 
ernment's next goal now is to make sure that no one, 
no matter how poor or disadvantaged, escapes the 
despotism of wage slavery. The Bush administration's 
eagerness to strengthen welfare-to-work rules includ- 
ed floating a proposal to allow states to place welfare 
recipients in jobs that pay less than minimum wage. 

They label such below minimum wage jobs with the 
euphemisms community service or supervised work 
experience. The real motive is to replace genuine job- 
training programs with lunatic programs of religious 
zealots to fund $300 million for "marriage training" 
and $135 million for "abstinence training." 

CRIMINALLY LOW WAGES 

The cruel irony is that while the Bush fundamental- 
ists preach that the only way out of poverty is through 
marriage and "a proper work ethic," in the same breath 
they want to gut the Fair Labor Standards Act and its 
national minimum wage of $5.15 an hour. By a work- 
er's standard this is already criminally low. The drive 
for a "living wage" is an ongoing struggle among work- 
ers as in a grassroots effort in Oakland, California 
where community organizing successfully forced the 
city council to mandate a "living wage" in certain jobs 
connected to the city. 

Wasting no time following the slave-wage proposal, 
the arrogant Bush administration proposed to make 
its huge tax cut to the richest 1% permanent. We work- 
ers don't see the timing of these two Bush proposals as 
any coincidence. Marx said that since profit comes 
from surplus value, or unpaid hours of labor, the only 
way capitalists can extract more to compensate for a 
falling rate of profit is to squeeze every last ounce from 
the worker even to the point of exhaustion and death. 

They know they have to do this in the face of a glob- 
al reality of recurring recessions and the permanent 
decline in the rate of profit. Welfare "reform" is quick- 
ly revealing itself to be a way for the state to discipline 
labor. So-called welfare policies are instruments of 
coercion to administer what Marx called the "reserve 
army of the unemployed" for capital's needs. 

WAR ON RESERVE ARMY 

Part of that reserve army is warehoused in Ameri- 
ca’s prisons. Another aspect of capital's reach for total- 
itarian control over life and labor is when Ashcroft 
declared war on immigrant workers with his racial 
dragnet and fear-mongering in the wake of September 
11 . 

With Bush’s latest designs, American corporations 
hope to enjoy Third World labor conditions without 
having to go to the Third World. That Third World is 
being grown right here at home. The misery suffered 
by undocumented workers and workfare recipients 
should not be seen as an issue only for those whom 
mainstream society considers second-class citizens. 

Unless we see their struggle as our struggle, what 
awaits those of us who are now more fortunate is the 
same harsh conditions of life and labor currently suf- 
fered by those trapped in the bottom rung of a two- 
tiered society. Ultimately no one is really free unless 
everyone is freed from capital's werewolf hunger to 
extract ever more from labor for its ever greater 
expansion. 


outrage felt by the demonstrators. Over 1,200 were 
arrested for mostly petty charges, mainly stealing, and 
many of the victimized mom-and-pop merchants later 
learned that the police protected large corporate shop- 
ping centers, and the affluent Westside. In many cases 
the police allowed the burning and looting of stores, 
just watch- 
ing. 

Among 
those prose- 
cuted for the 
beating of 
Reginald 
Denny was 
Damian 
Williams, a 
young Black 
man. He had 
various 
charges 
against him, 
and was 
found guilty 
of one lesser 
charge. 

Recall that 
an object was 
thrown at 
Reginald 
Denny only 
once, where- 
as police 

repeatedly 
clubbed and kicked Rodney King and were found "Not 
guilty." 

Damian Williams served five or six years. After his 
release he was targeted by the 77th Street Police 
Precinct, constantly observed and harassed. A year 
and a half ago, while visiting friends, a stranger point- 
ed a gun at him, upon which Damian said, “What are 
you doing?" He then knocked the gun away and ran 
out. After he left, a body was found outside the house 
and he became the "usual suspect." Upon hearing that 
he was wanted for murder, Damian turned himself in 
to police. He has been re-imprisoned for one and a half 
years awaiting trial; meanwhile, a butter knife was 
planted in his cell, so now he has two charges to 
answer to. 

— Basho 

Worker unrest met 
with force in China 

“We are the working class,” stated one worker in a 
March 11 mass demonstration in Liaoyang in China’s 
northeast. Over 5,000 workers of Liaoyang Ferro-Alloy, 
in particular workers laid off and retired over the last 
three years, defied police intimidation to picket and 
blockade streets. Their demands related to job losses 
and unemployment, pension and health benefits stolen 
and withheld from them for more than a year. 

Workers in this demonstration opposed the govern- 
ment shuttering or privatizing of state enterprises that 
have led to 25 million layoffs in the last three years. 
The workers targeted a local official as the symbol of 
the government's policy of deliberate bankruptcies, as 
well as official corruption, since he had arrogantly 
claimed there was no unemployment at all in 
Liaoyang. 

The regime has plans to lay off another 540,000 
workers in 2002, one-third of the workers left in state 
industry in the area. The World Bank calls unemploy- 
ment already in excess of 40% in many a town in the 
“Rust Belt” northeast as foreign capital goes to coastal 
export industry from Shanghai south. 

Protests multiplied and escalated through the rest 
of March and April in China’s northeast— they are still 
ongoing as we go to press. Demonstrations expanded to 
30,000 and more, especially after the arrest and abuse 
of workers’ elected representatives, beginning with Yao 
Fuxin on March 17. Yao was detained as a healthy 
man, but his wife found a paralyzed stroke victim 
when she was finally allowed to visit him over three 
weeks later. 

On March 20, the same day that 1,000 workers 
stormed city hall to demand Yao’s release, police forced 
their way through picket lines to arrest three more 
protest leaders. Daqing oilfield workers, once the elite 
among China’s production workers, organized their 
next demonstration on April 4 without selecting any- 
one as leaders to deny public security forces any easy 
targets. Daqing protests then spread to Lanzhou 
Chemical workers. 

The only exception to suppression of news coverage 
about the protests is official slanders of the workers as 
hooligans. This shows that Chinese workers know the 
government is not merely at the service of a company 
as in the U S., the government is the company. They 
need our international solidarity. 

The following workers are presently incarcerated: 
Yao Fuxin, Yao Yunliang, Pang Qingxiang, Wang 
Zhaoming and Gu Baoshu. To add your voice to the 
campaign to free them, contact China Labour Bulletin, 
PO Box 11362 GPO, Hong Kong; or The International 
Liaison Committee of Workers and Peoples, Paris. 

—Bob McGuire 
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West Side melee 

Chicago — On April 16, at Roosevelt and Ashland 
near the ABLA public housing project, a small insur- 
rection took place. Why? Why would 500 people rally 
around two suspects of questionable character who 
might, be drug dealers? The group, young and old, 
men and women, attacked the police who came to 
arrest the two. What would prompt such anger in 
people who probably had not much in common with 
the alleged perpetrators? 

The African-American community views the police 
with suspicion and distrust. There are good reasons 
for it. We only have to remember all the beatings 
they have endured. One or two caught on tape show 
the world the racism of the police, but countless oth- 
ers go undocumented. Intense rage embitters the 
individuals it happens to, and is retold to their fami- 
ly and friends. 

Would the same arrest be made in affluent subur- 
ban neighborhoods in the manner they tried to make 
it in the public housing complex? Attorneys would be 
there before the squad car door closed. A different sit- 
uation awaits the two African Americans once they 
get to the local lockup. 

The rage 'began long ago when the slave owner 
took the whip to the African and jerked him away 
from his home to do the white owner's bidding and 
hasn't changed all that much. There are only so 
many times they can sic the dogs on you and only so 
many times the water hoses can be used to drown out 
the cries of inhuman treatment. The fighting spirit 
emerges from so much adversity. It was this that 
spurred on the 500 when they decided, No more! No 
more! 



Illegal firing now OK 

Chicago — The Supreme Court decided 5-4 in 
favor of Hoffman Plastics Compounds against the 
National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) on March 27 
to deny back pay to a worker who had been illegally 
fired for union organizing. After he was fired, Jose 
Castro admitted that he had entered the United States 
without documentation and had used a friend’s Texas 
birth certificate to gain employment. 

The Supreme Court said that Castro himself had 
performed illegal acts, gaining employment being one 
of them, and had violated immigration policy. The 
entire argument is that these other laws take prece- 
dence over labor law, in a country in which the activi- 
ty of labor is seen as having little value, but is nor- 
mally seen as a cost. 

Mr. Castro was denied his right to back pay because 
of his "illegal" activities. The company was given less 
than a slap on the wrist, required to post a notice 
detailing its prior unfair practices. In effect, violating 
labor law doesn’t cost you anything. 

While the cowardly politicians and reactionaries 
have used the crimes of September 11 to burden immi- 
grants with greater restrictions, labor and the Left 
must insist that the actions of a few cannot delegit- 
imize the humanity of the many who come to the Unit- 
ed States looking for work. Since this case changes the 
way the NLRB treats immigrant workers, it is neces- 
sary that a greater effort be made to change the legal 
regime for immigrants and their families. We must 
demand “Amnesty Now.” 

-D. D. 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Editor’s note 

On the occasion of May Day we reproduce 
excerpts of a letter written by Raya Dunayevskaya 
on April 8, 1980. It previews a talk she was to give 
on May 4, 1980 in commemoration of May Day and 
Marx’s birthday (May 5). The talk was given as she 
was completing her third major work— Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philoso- 
phy of Revolution. The full letter as well as the out- 
line of her lecture can be found in The Raya Duna- 
yevskaya Collection, 6454-6456. 


May Day as a birth time of history 
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April 8, 1980 

O ur age has one advantage, that of knowing more 
of Marx's writing than did Rosa Luxemburg's 
age. We as Marxist-Humanists, again by draw- 
ing no distinction between "the young" and "the 
mature" Marx, made philosophy, economics and poli- 
tics into a totality. The objective situation helped us 
since it was the period of a new type of revolution 
(Hungary 1956) against Communism's 
transformation into opposite, state-cap 
italism, thus creating a movement 
from practice to theory and com- 
pelling revolutionary theoreticians to 
constantly create anew. 

Nevertheless we must never forget 
Hegel's warning about knowing some- 
thing so well as to take it for granted: 

"In general, what is well known, pre 
cisely because it is well known, is not 
known. The most common mode of self- 
delusion and of creating illusions for oth 
ers is, in knowledge, to presuppose some 
thing as being well known, and to accept 
it as such. Such knowledge, without being 
aware that this is happening, refuses to 
budge despite all discussion" (Phenomenol 
ogy of Mind). 

Take, for example, the fact that all of 
Marx's works have the word "critique" in 
them. We certainly know that from the time 
he was working with Arnold Ruge and trying 
to start a new magazine Marx wrote him in 
September 1843 that the purpose of the jour 
nal must be "the relentless critique of every 
thing that exists.” But has "critique" been 
made the equivalent of “revolutionary" and 
"practical" as totally as it was with Marx, 
beginning with the Economic-Philosophic Manu 
scripts which he completed the next year? 

Those manuscripts didn't, after all, come to light for 
some 84 years. They needed nothing short of the 
November 1917 Russian Revolution to bring them out 
of the Second International's vaults, and another 38 
years before a new generation of revolutionaries, 
rebelling against the new monstrosity of Russian 
state-capitalism, brought them onto this period's his- 
toric stage and thereby also to the English-speaking 
world. 

Nearly a quarter of a century has passed since then, 
and while we have produced more of that whole new 
continent of thought Marx had discovered in 1844 
than either the Old Left or the so-called New Left, it is 
first now that we are scheduling, at one and the same 
time, a new book and projecting the transformation of 
News & Letters into a theoretical as well as an activist 
organ. 

So again I say the fact that "we know," and indeed 
"live by" the fact that Marx was a revolutionary does 
not yet mean grasping in full Marxism as a whole new 
continent of thought. 

L uxemburg certainly was a revolutionary, and so 
was Lenin, and so was Trotsky, and even some 
Social-Democrats who later turned out to be 
counter-revolutionaries were revolutionaries when 
they first established the new, Second Marxist Inter- 
national. None of them saw it as a new continent of 
thought (except Lenin— who had to break with his 
philosophic past and have the world fall about him in 
the First World War before, by returning to Marx's 
deep-rootedness in Hegel, he recognized that not a sin- 
gle Marxist, himself included, had understood Marx's 
Capital, especially its first chapter). 

What I'm driving at is that, if you recognize Marx 
only as founder of a socialism and not as the founder 
of a new continent of thought, your attitude is such 
that of necessity you recognize also [Ferdinand] Las- 
salle as a founder.* As for Engels, who was also not 
only a founder but the only one capable of issuing Vol- 
umes 2 and 3 of Capital, didn't he also nevertheless 
first rush to issue his own Origin of the Family, Private 
Property and the State, as a "bequest" by Marx? And 
here was a man, a founder who knew that Marx was 
"one" and he was only "two"! 

Let me try to stress that point from a different direc- 
tion. That point is crucial. ..for the whole march of his- 
tory to that point of unity of philosophy and revolution. 
For otherwise, we would always have a duality— phi- 
losophy and revolution— instead of philosophy of revo- 
lution. 

Let me state first, on the question of Lassalle as a 
founder, that that type of attitude is exactly what led 
inexorably to the revolutionary, super-erudite scholar 
and author of the first (and still, unfortunately, one of 
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the best) biographies of Marx— Franz Mehring— shut- 
ting all doors to any conception of what a new conti- 
nent of thought Marxism was. Class struggle, yes; bril- 
liant, yes; a founder, yes; but that shouldn't keep "the 
new generation" (I'm referring to August Bebel) from 
writing rather angrily about the "two old men in Lon- 
don" not really understanding "the new." The "new" 
Bebel was referring to was the need for a "unified 
Party" predominating over theoretical quibbling. 

Reconsider this: 1) In 1875, the Lassalleans and the 
Eisenachists (supposedly full Marxists) are uniting to 
form a new party at Gotha. Lassalle is dead, but its 
program is fully Lassallean. 2) Marx and Engels hit 
the ceiling, want to disassociate themselves from that 
Party, but instead feel that the movement is so impor- 
tant that they should limit themselves to criticizing it 
in lengthy letters to the Eisenachists. 3) Marx writes 
"marginal notes" on that program; the Critique of the 
Gotha Program is one of the greatest of the shorter his- 
torical political writings ever, but it doesn't get pub- 
lished. 4) Sixteen years pass, a new, mass, “genuinely 

Marxist Party" [the 
Second Interna- 
tional] is headed 
by Karl Kautsky, 
Bebel, Eduard 
Bernstein— and 
they write a 
new program, 
the Erfurt Pro- 
gram. Engels 
is still alive 
and when he 
sees that pro- 
gram, he 
writes a crit- 
ical letter 
and insists 
that Marx's 
Critique of 
the Gotha 
Program 
now be 
pub- 
lished. 
When 
they 
finally 
can 
resist no 
longer, they 
publish it with an edi- 
£3"pionee7-, « -- torial note which says that it is 
Irt “* "a contribution to the discussion." 

And that, dear youth and others, is what the whole 
International lived on until its total collapse in 1914. 
How much clearer would the road have been for all of 
us had we known Marx's analysis not only of the Las- 
salleans, but of his first meeting with Kautsky: "A 
small-minded mediocrity, too clever by half (he is only 
26), industrious in a certain way, busies himself with 
statistics but does not derive anything intelligent from 
them, belonging by nature to the tribe of philistines" 
(Letter of Marx to his daughter Jenny, April 11, 1881). 

T he question, the serious question, is the attitude 
of the serious revolutionaries, serious in the 
sense of their acknowledging “orthodox Marx- 
ism"— could they also be just egotistic and "correctly" 
non-cultist regarding Marx when they acted that 
"independently"? 

No, it's a great deal worse, for it was not only those 
who deviated but those who were "orthodox,” “sincere," 
and revolutionary. No wonder Lenin said there is no 
such thing as a "sincerometer." What made them 
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believe otherwise is that they were not petty-bourgeois 
individualists. They "sincerely" believed they were 
reducing their own individuality to the Universal of 
socialism, as was “proven" by the fact that the most 
important thing for them was to "popularize Marx" 
and "apply" it to the concrete situation as they saw it. 

So it wasn't just that they didn't know the 1844 
Manuscripts, or that their understanding of the 1850s 
and [Marx’s] Critique of Political Economy was inade- 
quate because they didn't have the Grundrisse, but 
that when theory was spelled out in organiza- 
tional form, they felt free to disagree on "little" orga- 
nizational questions. 

L et's take another look at those 1844 Manuscripts 
and deal this time with a still newer generation 
of intellectuals that discovered them. One of the 
finest analyses of the 1844 Manuscripts was one of the 
first— Herbert Marcuse's— when it was finally pub- 
lished in Germany in 1932. The very title of his review 
essay, "The Foundation of Historical Materialism," 
shows that the young Marcuse, far from separating the 
early philosophical Marx from the mature economist, 
actually made the early work the foundation for Marx- 
ism and for aspects summarized in historical material- 
ism. He certainly was also, the one who saw revolution 
as inherent in the very first writings of Marx. This 45- 
page essay is quite comprehensive in the economic, 
political and philosophic aspects. 

And yet there is not one single word of Marx's pro- 
fundities on the Man/Woman relationship, though it's 
in the very same paragraph that Marx speaks against 
vulgar communism which is what Marcuse did recog- 
nize as central. Nor is it only a question that there was 
no movement from practice as a Women's Liberation 
Movement. Marx first had the vision and the philoso- 
phy and the "new humanism" which he declared was 
both a compelling need and had a revolutionary force. 

Clearly, it isn't only the last few years of Marx's life 
when he was working on the Ethnological Notebooks 
that need to be brought back to life, to theory, and 
made into a challenge for our generation. For that mat- 
ter, the very year, 1871, which supposedly every Marx- 
ist understood, and certainly always celebrated— the 
Paris Commune— remained nothing but a celebration. 
It wasn't until Lenin, on the eve of revolution, 
"rewrote"** The Civil War in France as State and Rev- 
olution that the Paris Commune was studied seriously 
as both theory and practice, as well as foundation for 
new revolutions. 

Let's not forget that to this day, the anarchists keep 
saying that Lenin wrote State and Revolution as pure 
demagogy whereas they followed the true intellectual 
forebearers of the Paris Commune— Proudhonists and 
Bakuninists. In a word, it is not only Lenin they oppose 
but Marx they slander as an alleged "statist" though 
the whole of The Civil War in France, as the whole of 
State and Revolution, is directed to the destruction of 
the bourgeois state, to establishing "no state" but the 
commune form of existence, since, said Marx, the 
greatest achievement of the Paris Commune was "its 
own working existence." 

Marx's May 5 birthday follows by four days May 1. 
The two [dates] give that new continent of thought its 
American roots as well as its Black dimension. I hope 
we never consider as a cliche Marx's statement that 
"Labor in the white skin cannot be free so long as labor 
in the Blade skin is branded." It was, after all, not only 
as an oppressed race that Marx embraced the Black 
dimension, but as that creative revolutionary force 
which opened a new epoch for the whole world. It is in 
this sense that this year's May celebration opens up a 
new stage for us both as the year of Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women's Liberation and Marx's Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion and as the period of the transformation of N&L 
into a 12-page theoretical as well as activist organ... 

*Ferdinand Lassalle, founder of the first major workers’ party in 
Germany in the 1860s, was later denounced by Marx as “a future work- 
er’s dictator.’— Editors. 

**The so-called independent, erudite Marxists who think State and 
Revolution is no more than a "rewrite" of Marx's analysis of the Paris 
Commune should study very carefully how Georg Lukacs and Karl 
Korsch, the very Marxists who did reintroduce dialectics as the indis- 
pensable revolutionary element in Marxism, nevertheless stopped 
short, far short, of identifying dialectics of the Idea with the dialectic 
of liberation; whereas Lenin went, directly from Hegel's Science of 
Logic and its principle, that "man's cognition not only reflects the 
world but creates it,” to the National Question as the dialectic of his- 
tory that would help transform the imperialist war into a civil war, and 
his very last Testament where he characterized Bukharin as not fully 
a Marxist because he did not understand the dialectic.— RD 
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PHILOSOPHIC DIALOGUE 


New studies in dialectical thought 


Explorations in Dialectical and Critical Theory: 
From Hegel to Derrida and from Marx to Meszaros. 
Published by News and Letters, 2002. 

by Nate Holdren 

The Explorations collection brings together essays 
originally printed in News & Letters between 1994 and 
2001, representing its theoretical responses to the past 
decade. As anyone paying attention to the global situa- 
tion should be aware, our world is in a state of pro- 
found and continuing crisis. With a global pandemic of 
military misadventuring, attacks on women, and 
steadily eroding work and living conditions, we find 
ourselves besieged from nearly all sides. It’s not always 
easy to see significant headway being made by human 
purposive activity opposing capitalism. Kevin Ander- 
son remarks that “in today’s retrogressive climate it is 
hard to see the actuality of dialectical Reason as nega- 
tion of the negation, as the positive in the negative of 
this crisis-ridden world” (p. 4). 

Living as we do in the early 21st century we can no 
longer maintain the old faith that capitalism’s crises 
will shake the system apart. In Andrew Kliman’s words 
"It should by now be clear that crisis and increasing 
misery will not ‘automatically’ bring about either the 
collapse of capitalism or a revolutionary upsurge to end 
it and create a new, human society (p. 55). 

So great is today’s crisis that some now talk of 
a "crisis state"* wherein capital’s crises function 
as a method of social control. But though this col- 
lection doesn’t shy away from confronting 
today’s crisis, neither does it despair. The whole 
point is “to aid finding a humanist pathway out 
of the present crisis” by initiating dialog around 
“the kind of political and philosophical move- 
ment that our times demand” (vi). 

The human capacity for and the widespread histori- 
cal existence of resistance to capitalism has all too 
often gone unnoticed. Sadly, even many Marxists fre- 
quently “discuss fetishism... only as an ‘objective’ fea- 
ture of capitalism, one which weighs down upon us, 
and not as something which also generates] ‘subjec- 
tive’ yearnings for freedom on the part of the 
oppressed” (p. 5). Even the erudite Frankfurt school 
theorist Jurgen Habermas overlooks this. Victor Hart 
details Habermas’ attacks on Marx’s 1844 Manuscripts 
as "romantic," “especially the notion of alienation and 
the vision of its transcendence” (p. 9). This is due to 
Habermas’ rejection of the revolutionary subject, a mis- 
take which leads Habermas to wholly untenable posi- 
tions. “Ignoring decades of mass revolt and creativity, 
Habermas makes the 1980s dissolution of Communism 
appear as having originated from above in the pere- 
stroika andglasnost of Mikhail Gorbachev” (p. 13). 

This exile of the revolutionary subject is in no way 
unique to Habermas, indeed our world today has “a 
new divide— between those so swept up in the increas- 
ingly abstract forms of social domination that they pro- 
claim ‘the death of the subject,’ on the one side, and the 
still-uncertain search for new human beginnings from 
out of this alienated reality, on the other” (p. 64). But if 
we can’t rely upon capitalist crisis to end capitalism, 
what hope is there for the future? Our hope lies in that 
the breakdown of capitalism and the constitution of a 
new Society of freedom “is no mechanical inevitability, 
but the action of cognition united with the activity of 
live subjects” (p. 45). 

The only way forward from the present crisis, 
the only source for new human beginnings, is the 
very concept rejected by so many contemporary 
theorists— revolutionary subjectivity— a matter 
upon which this collection has much to offer. 

Tied McGlone underscores that capital’s logic is to 
increase “misery and waste of life” while simultane- 
ously “new passions and new forces release themselves 
for the reconstruction of society on new humanist foun- 
dations” (p. '48). So central is the concept of the revolu- 
tionary subject that McGlone argues the “resistance of 
the ‘Subject’ becomes the determining element in both 
the length of the working day and in the introduction 
of new machinery into production” (p. 44). 

The powerful revolutionary subject which shines 
forth from this collection, the new passions and forces 
which strive toward a new society, are freely associat- 
ed human beings fighting “against the dehumanized 
manner” of life under capitalism (p. 44). 

Maya Jhansi tells us “Marx appropriated the 
Hegelian dialectic with a ‘real corporeal’ human subject 
at its center” (p. 19). As corporeal human subjects we 
are capable of re-appropriating our own labor, to place 
“the unfoldment of the richness of the five senses” (p. 
58) at the center of our social relations. Our “conscious, 


Coming next month 

In-person report from the Philippines 

The U.S. military presence in the Philippines is 
expanding in Mindanao, home to many indigenous 
communities which have successfuly resisted foreign 
domination for centuries. Support for the administra- 
te”, Gloria Ma ap igal Arroyo has de lined drasti- 
cally among workers and the urban poor, and a pub- 
lic outcry, including by the revolutionary women's 
group Gabriela, backed by a credible threat of a mas- 
sive general strike, forced the administration to back 
down after announcing a change of dales for the May 
1 international workers' day. 


purposeful activity” (p. 8) of resistance constitutes “in 
the movement of the present... the future of the move- 
ment” (p. 37). This capacity for resistance is what 
gives living laborers the power “to objectively tran- 
scend the capitalist 
value-form” (p. 44) as a 
result of. the “difference 
between the content of 
the value-form and the 
human content of the 
laborer who resists it’ 

(p. 59). 

It is the capacity to 
break the chains of 
capitalism, to refuse 
servitude, that 
makes up our power. 

This is the same 
power, the power of 
living labor, which 
capital requires of 
us and with which 
we can overthrow 
the capital rela- 
tion and create 
new human rela- 
tionships. 

As Olga 
D o m a n s k i 
notes, the 

refusal of 
women “to con- 
sider the con- 
tradictions of 
life in a male- 
dominated 
society as 
only a pri- 
vate mat- 
ter,” was the basis 
from which “Women’s Liberation 
moved from an Idea whose time had come to a 
Movement” (p. 31). 

Refusing the alienation of capitalism is not merely a 
nihilistic "no" to the present order. Franklin Dmitryev 
articulates that “transcending this alienated reality 
takes not just the overthrow of the old but the creation 
of the new, a process [Marx] labeled ‘revolution in per- 
manence’” (p. 35). The “new passions and new forces” 
that are one pole of capital’s contradictory logic are not 


only “first negation or revolt, but at one and the same 
time” serve as “second negation in a positive new sub- 
jectivity that wants to create a new human society” (p. 
43). These new passions and new forces “carry out the 
self-development of the new society” (p. 43). 

Peter Hudis states that the “test of any revolution- 
ary theory is to grasp the newly emerging forms of 
domination inseparable from the 
elucidation, articulation and 
indeed construction of its dialectical 
opposite,” the new passions and new 
forces which arise and strive for 
freedom (p. 64). This collection does 
not contain much detail on specific 
passions and forces challenging glob- 
al capitalism. The collection does, 
however, clarify the concept of the rev- 
olutionary subject, while News & Let- 
ters newspaper con- 
tributes to the 
growth of new pas- 
sions and forces by 
circulating knowl- 
edge of specific 
freedom struggles 
occurring around 
the world. Thus, to 
get the most from 
this collection, one 
should read the 
essays in tandem with the ongoing project 
of resistance that is News & Letters. 

I would like to voice my hope that in forg- 
ing ahead N&L and others concerned with 
revolution will aim for an even closer tie 
between theory and practice. It is important 
to articulate exactly how today’s freedom 
struggles embody new passions and forces. It 
is also vital that revolutionaries consider both 
the failures and the successes of class struggle 
today in taking up Domanski’s questions “What 
kind of freedom are we fighting for?” and “What 
kind of organization can help us get there?” (p. 
31). We need to heed Domanski's call for revolutionar- 
ies to take “a hard look in the historic mirror and ask... 
what are the totally new relations we need, between 
woman and man, woman and woman, and.. .between 
the movement from practice and the movement from 
theory” and how present freedom struggles both fail 
and succeed from this perspective. 


In Memoriam: Mary Holmes 


Mary Obst, who wrote under the name Mary 
Holmes, died from lung cancer April 4 at the age of 55. 
She had lived a rich life, one deeply involved in every 
development in Marxist-Humanism for more than 30 
years. Her activism, her writings, her travels, all 
were devoted to concretizing that revolutionary phi- 
losophy. 

Mary's News & Letters companions were 
graced with her mischievous smile, her wry 
wit and her soft-spoken insights into ideas. 

The world knows her best, however, 
through her extensive writings on inter- 
national events in the "Our Life and 
Times" articles on the back page of News 
& Letters, which she co-wrote with 
Kevin A. Barry since 1983. 

She had a particular passion for rev- 
olutionary activity in Latin America. 

Her last two major articles, written 
while in severe pain, were on the anti- 
government uprising in Argentina for the 
January-February issue of N&L, and on 
the World Social Forum in Porto Alegre, 

Brazil, for the March issue. She concluded 
the latter column, "The large attendance [of 
60,000] demonstrates the vitality of the anti 
globalization movement, and the objective urgency 
issuing from September 11 and its aftermath. One 
challenge is for explicitly revolutionary anti-capitalist 
participants at the WSF to make their ideas heard 
and discussed." 

In the last few years, her contributions to "Our Life 
and Times" included pieces on the Zapatistas, Ariel 
Sharon, China, Colombia, Russia, East Timor, South 
Korea, Kosova and many other areas of the world. 
She also wrote several lead articles for N&L on Mex- 
ico over the years. 

Another- important part of Mary's legacy is her 
work on The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, housed 
in Wayne State University's labor archives. Mary 
became a professional librarian, and contributed her 
meticulous efforts to the development of Dunayevska- 
ya' s archives and the additions to them made by News 
& Letters since Dunayevskaya's death. Mary 
arranged and described the audio and visual collec- 
tion that was donated recently, and she was cata- 
loging Dunayevskaya's personal library for the collec- 
tion at the time of her death. 

Mary met News and Letters Committees in New 
York, where, after majoring in Spanish Literature in 
college and participating in the student revolt at 
Columbia University in 1968, she drove a taxi. She 
described the sexism and harassment against women 



drivers in an article in N&L' s first pamphlet on the 
new women's movement, Notes on Women's Libera- 
tion (1971).| 

She also- fell in love with Will Stein, a Mandst- 
Humanist with whom she lived until his tragic death 
from cancer at age 28 in 1975. In 1972, Mary and Will 
moved to Detroit because they wanted to be at the 
center of News and Letters Committees. 

For ten years in Detroit, Mary had the 
challenging experience of working in a 
News and Letters local committee with 
Raya Dunayevskaya, the founder of 
Marxist-Humanism. Later she worked 
with Dunayevskaya on her last book, 
Women's Liberation and the Dialectics 
of Revolution. . 

While living in Detroit, Mary got a 
job in an auto factory. She described 
that experience in sexism and exploita- 
tion in a pamphlet she co-edited, Work- 
ing Women for Freedom (1976). In addi- 
tion to its workers' stories, the pamphlet 
placed the new women's movement in his- 
torical and international context. Mary's 
stories and editing of pamphlets and the 
newspaper exemplified her passion for women's 
liberation and workers' self-emancipation. 

In the 1980s, Mary moved wherever she was need- 
ed, spending two years in the San Francisco-Bay 
Area local and two in the New York local, before 
returning to Detroit in 1986. News & Letters' center 
had moved to Chicago, but Mary continued to project 
a Marxist-Humanist presence as an activist among 
Detroit's workers, students and Black population. 

Mary loved to travel, and over the years she made 
several trips to Mexico, Spain, Portugal and England. 
Everywhere she engaged those in the feminist and 
workers' movements and intellectuals in dialogues 
around their activities and ideas, introduced people 
to Marxist-Humanist philosophy, and opened doors 
for foreign publications of Dunayevskaya's books. 

In 1976, she went to Portugal to discuss the recent 
revolution there, with its feminist dimension. In 
1980, she journeyed to China and met with Hong 
Kong dissidents who published Dunayevskaya's cri- 
tique of Mao Zedong from the Left. In the 1970s and 
80s, she made several trips to Mexico, where she 
established relations with militant independent Mex- 
ican trade unions and feminist intellectuals. 

Mary was a fierce Marxist-Humanist, clear-mind- 
ed and intensely devoted to the ideas and organiza- 
tion. We will miss her. 

—Anne Jaclard 
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TURNING THE U.S. INTO 'JUDGE, 
JURY AND EXECUTIONER' 


The question about whether the U.S. 
should be the "policeman of the world" 
was answered by George Bush by using 
the events of September 11 to turn the 
U.S. into the "judge, jury and execution- 
er of the world." The present U.S. admin- 
istration claims it has a God-given right 
to overthrow unsympathetic regimes or 
leaders, whether in Iraq or Venezuela, 
and to interfere in any country's internal 
affairs if they feel U.S. corporate inter- 
ests might be jeopardized. "You are with 
us or you are against us" makes it simple 
to declare anybody guilty of harboring a 
terrorist. According to this theory, by 
harboring, training, and even decorating 
Timothy McVeigh, the Oklahoma 
bomber, the U.S. itself qualifies as a ter- 
rorist state. 

Giorgio 

Vancouver 

*** 

Bush called for Sharon to voluntarily 
"show restraint" while he did everything 
possible to enable Sharon to continue his 
criminal blitzkrieg against the Palestini- 
ans. It reminded me of his calls for indus- 
try to "voluntarily" study the problem of 
worker safety while workers continue to- 
get hurt by the thousands. Like with his 
father's "thousand points of light," 
there's as much "voluntarism" in corpo- 
rate America and in Sharon alike as 
there is in a werewolf s hunger to devour 


eveything in its path. 

Hospital worker 
California 

*** 

The Catholic hierarchy took the posi- 
tion that the mission of their institution 
was more important than the lives sac- 
rificed when a pedophile priest is moved 
to another parish. 

Politically, it would be easy for the 
U.S. justice system to indict and convict 
criminal priests. But when the U.S. is on 
a mission like getting rid of Hussein, our 
government sacrifices untold lives to 
further it. If it is wrong for the Church 
to sacrifice fives for its aims, it's just as 
wrong for institutions like nations. 

Jan 

Chicago 

*** 

In the April 20 demonstrations in 
D.C. that brought out tens of thousands, 
I liked that the issues were diverse— 
globalization of capital, Palestine, 
nuclear weapons, the School of the 
Americas and more. The demonstrators 
moved from signs and speeches about 
one issue to another, learning new 
things from each other and how the 
issues intersect. It stimulated people to 
feel we can accomplish something. 

George 
New York 



After what happened in Jenin, I 
thought it would replace Lidice as a hor- 
rible example of collective punishment. 
But when I reminded my brother, who 
lives in Tel Aviv, of this, he forbade me to 
ever speak to him again on politics in 
Israel. What I wanted to know was how 
even a hundred suicide bombers could 
justify the destruction of the whole Jenin 
refugee camp, home of 14,000 Palestin- 
ian, killing hundreds of men, women and 
children. How can the so-called "civi- 
lized" Jews justify not letting ambu- 
lances take care of the wounded, cutting 
off water and electricity, and keeping 
hundreds of thousands of Palestinians 
locked for weeks under curfew? Bush 
keeps repeating the word "terror" as if it 
applied only to the Palestinians. He 
doesn't speak of the state terror commit- 
ted by the Israelis. 

Outraged Jew 
Canada 


*** 

The archives column in the April 
N&L, dealing with the past and present 
of the Palestinian situation, disclosed the 
unchanging terrorist character of Ariel 
Sharon. However, although Dunayevska- 
ya declared that the world will never for- 
get the horror of the Shatila massacre 
and Sharon's responsibility for it, it 
would appear that too many Israelis did 
forget, or Sharon would not be in the 
position he holds today, betraying the 
grand vision of Israel's founders. 

Old Radical 
Detroit 

*** 

I do not have any disagreement with 
what the April editorial said. My prob- 
lem is with what was left unsaid. There 
was no critique of the suicide bombings. 
These have for the most part been direct- 
ed not at military targets in Israel, but at 
civilian populations— buses, a • restau- 
rant, shopping centers. A so-called cul- 
ture of terror cannot represent any kind 
of emancipatory alternative. Yes, the 
main critique should be against Sharon, 
but to remain silent on these suicide 
attacks is wrong, in my view. 

Teacher 

Oregon 

*** 

Many of Israel's actions were designed 
to humiliate the Palestinians. I read that 
they drew the star of David on the walls 
of houses in Ramallah with a number 
written in the center of the star. It made 


me only more determined than ever to 
fight against both imperialism and fun- 
damentalism eveiywhere. 

Supporter 

California 

*** 

I ran into a large group of pro-Pales- 
tinian demonstrators in Dearborn, home 
to many Middle Easterners, and had an 
impulse to stop and pass out the last 
issue of N&L. But I decided against it 
because the crowd was very emotional 
and the possibility of being attacked 
seemed very real. I was frustrated 
because I thought many would be recep- 
tive to the paper. 

Subscriber 

Detroit 

*** 

Reading Raya Dunayevskaya's 1982 
"Stop the slaughter of the Palestinians" 
and then the editorial on "Israel-Pales- 
tine at boiling point," in the April issue 
showed how philosophy can give action a 
direction. Dunayevskaya's insight that 
"Begin-Sharon are out to destroy the 
very idea of Palestinian national self- 
determination" set the ground for the 
editorial in the same issue. 

Terry Moon 
Memphis 


PUNISHING THE POOR * 

Some reality is needed to challenge 
Bush's lies and distortions regarding 
welfare. The whole emphasis on mar- 
riage as the solution to child poverty is 
built on a distortion. While it's true that 
statistics say children with both a moth- 
er and father do better, that's- because 
those kinds of fami lies usually have two 
incomes and thus more money. Statistics 
also show that children of single moms 
with good incomes do just as well as chil- 
dren from two-parent families. Of 
course, that's not the only thing wrong 
with Bush's punitive plan. 

Women's Liberationist 
Tennessee 


LOSING OUR RIGHTS 

Attorney General Ashcroft's arrest of 
New York attorney Lynne F. Stewart is 
really frightening. A noted defender of 
unpopular criminal defendants, Stewart 
and her translator were charged with 
providing material support for terrorism 
by allegedly passing messages from a 
client who had been convicted of plan- 
ning terrorist activities to his support- 
ers. Ashcroft made up this nonsense 
after secretly taping their conversations 
in the client's jail cell. 

After September 11, when the gov- 
ernment moved to deprive immigrants 
of any rights or civil liberties, U.S. citi- 


READERS' VIEWS 


zens were not immediately affected. Now 
we had better realize that we have all 
lost the right to confidentiality with our 
attorneys. This harassment of attorneys 
can be the slippery slope to the loss of 
many more of. our rights. 

Scared 
New York 

• *** 

John Alan's column in the April N&L 
was really interesting. Black culture did 
not just enrich the American culture. It 
enriched the idea of freedom. If it wasn't 
for the Black movement, white America 
wouldn't have all the civil rights they are 
now struggling to defend. 

Iranian exile 
Berkeley, Cal. 



WORKERS' CONCERNS 

At the end of your article on the 
"Piqueteros" in Argentina (March N&L) 
one worker is quoted as saying that 
"everything is still divided, the move- 
ment hasn't yet united, we still go out 
only for our own individual battles." I 
thought of this when I read about how 
Chinese workers in Liaoyang, having 
been booted out of formerly state-enter- 
prises that were converted to private 
enterprise, are organizing all laid-off 
workers across diverse industries as one 
unit. One worker says he doesn't have 
illusions that the demonstrations will 
necessarily produce jobs but wants to 
emphasize that "we exist and want 
work." They are struggling for some- 
thing beyond only jobs. 

American worker 
California 

*** 

Thanks for your support during our 
very successful Truth Tour in March. As 
you know, the struggle for dignity and 
fairness in the fields continues. We hope 
all who can will join us for a frill day of 
action on Thursday, May 16, in 
Louisville, KY for’ the annual stockhold- 
ers meeting of Tricon, Taco Bell's parent 
company. We plan to greet ‘the share- 
holders in the morning, to educate them 
about Tricon's role in the continuing 
poverty and exploitation of Immokalee 
farmworkers and propose solutions they 
can take with them inside. In the after- 
noon we will be marching, singing, ' 
leafleting, and talking with folks at sev- 
eral Taco Bell restaurants in the 
Louisville area. We will conclude the day 
in a joint event with Kentucky Jobs with 
Justice. You can be back on the road by 
early evening. Email us at TBTruth- 
tour@aol.com for specific details and 
directions and meet us in Louisville. 

Coalition of Immokalee Workers 

Florida 

*** 

I know you don't often mention the 
Labor Party concept but campaign 
"finance reform" seems to require that it 
be considered. It is more than an 
abstract issue of constitutional rights, 
namely the First Amendment. Last Sep- 
tember Oklahoma passed a "right-to- 
work" law, which was partially touted as 
limiting political contributions from 
unions to “liberal causes" such as PAC, 
abortion rights, and so forth. So far, the 
only effect of the "right-to-work" legisla- 
tion is to keep public school teachers' 
salaries among the lowest in the U.S. 

Allan Mui 
Oklahoma 

MULTIPLE HATE CRIMES 

The beautiful murals on the Women's 
Building in San Francisco, which hosts 
several nonprofit activist groups, were 
vandalized by being spray-painted with 
the words "Kill Arabs" in foot-long let- 
ters. The mural is a pastiche of famous 
women throughout history including 


Georgia O'Keeffe and Rigoberta 
Menchu. The original murafists invited 
the community to come help them begin 
repairs. 

Women's liberationist 
San Francisco 

*** 

For the first time, the 1994 Hate 
Crimes Sentencing Enhancement Act is 
being applied to a case of violence based 
on sexual orientation. It is the only fed- 
eral law that addresses violence against 
lesbians and gay men that takes place 
on federal property. It also increases the 
severity of the crime and allows for the 
introduction of additional types of evi- 
dence, including motive. 

The anti-human side of this is that 
the Attorney General has stated that 
this law makes it easier to request the 
death penalty. It will be used against a 
man accused of killing two women hik- 
ers in the summer of 1996 in the 
Shenandoah National Park. The indict- 
ment states that Julianne Marie 
Williams and Laura Winans, both in 
their 20s, were intentionally targeted 
because of the man’s hatred of women 
and homosexuals. 

Suzanne Rose 
North Carolina 

HOMELESSNESS 

The article on homelessness ( N&L 
April 2002) took me on an imaginary 
trip. It's important to understand that 
even when you're out of work you have a 
full time job just surviving. It may look 
like you're trying to milk the system 
when you're trying to just survive. This 
writer is working hard but losing the 
fight. I tended to look at homeless peo- 
ple as the result of a horrible system 
that makes people who are only a little 
better off their source of survival. You 
can't give money to everybody who asks 
without going broke. Those who are the 
most responsible for creating the situa- 
tion don't ever have to run into these 
people. The problem is a lot deeper than 
just getting active to feed people. 

David 

California 


ALTERNATIVES TO 
CAPITALISM 

Activist-thinker ( N&L April 2002) 
sees the left's problem as "knocking 
down the ruling ideology of capitalism." 
This is part of the problem. Having con- 
vincing alternatives is essential. But 
there are material difficulties which 
must be solved on both a theoretical and 
practical level as well. One of these was 
posed by Engels in his 1891 Introduc- 
tion to Marx's The Civil War in France, 
where he described a class of profession- 
al politicians organized to "dominate 
and plunder" society. He saw this could 
only be bettered by measures proposed 
by the Paris Commune with delegates 
elected by "all concerned," subject to 
recall at any time and paid the same as 
ordinary workers. 

Among the problems to overcome 
today are what to offer the large number 
who have a vested interest in the pre- 
sent system. Another is whether gen- 
uine democracy can start alongside the 
present ’system or whether it is neces- 
sary to "capture" the state machine to 
transform it. That takes us to questions 
of power and force, on which history has 
taught us much. Let's have readers' 
ideas on these questions. 

R. F. Price 
Melbourne, Australia 

*** 

I wish N&L had more discussion of 
the way forces like the Zapatistas in 
Chiapas have sought to go beyond the 
traditional concept of the Seizure of 
power. Political power is a corrupting 
force and history shows we have to avoid 
the tendency of radical projects to get 
sucked into it. 

Latin American solidarity activist 

Chicago 
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HARDT, NEGRI AND 
THE MULTITUDE' 

I think the essay on Hardt and Negri 
in the April N&L was too kind to them. 
I find their work full of postmodernist 
jargon. What is the point of using words 
like "the multitude” to define mass 
struggles? It effaces the differences 
between different revolutionary sub- 
jects. 

Activist 
New York 

*** 

Capital has invaded every aspect of 
everyday life and the struggle against it 
has become universal as well. That's 
why I find the concept of "the multitude" 
attractive. It gets us away from the old 
notion of there being one privileged rev- 
olutionary subject ("THE proletariat") 
without giving up on the working class. 

Bob 

Oakland 

*** 

I've been wondering if books such as 
Empire could be used by Marxist dialec- 
ticians to put things in perspective in 
the world. Lenin, like any serious revo- 
lutionary, often emphasized the need to 
read others to clarify one's own views. 
This time maybe the U.S. is the weakest 
link in the chain, as Lenin would say, 
opening the way to social revolution. 

Revolutionary 
Fremont, Cal. 

*** 

There seems to be an assumption in 
Hardt and Negri's book that Marx was 
Eurocentric. How can they say that in 
light of all the work Marxist-Humanism 
has done over the past two decades to 
bring out the writings from Marx's last 
decade on Third World societies? Are 
they unaware of all this, or are they just 
pretending not to know? 

Teacher 

Indiana 

*** 

The biggest problem with Negri and 
Hardt, in my view, is that they do not 
discuss the problem of the failed revolu- 
tions of the 20th century. In their eyes 
the revolutions succeeded simply by 
virtue of proving the power of "revolu- 


tionary subjectivity." But unless we con- 
front the reasons for the failure of the 
2Qth century revolutions to get beyond 
capital, we'll keep on repeating their 
mistakes. It's fine to sing paeans to "sub- 
jectivity" but the key question 
remains— what happens AFTER the rev- 
olution? 

P. W. 
Illinois 

WOMEN 
FIGHTING 
TERROR 
AND WAR 


I must point out one error in the excel- 
lent Lead article on "Women fight terror 
and war in South Asia and the Middle 
East" (N&L March 2002). Current condi- 
tions in Afghanistan are not "beginning 
to wear away the confidence of Afghans 
in the ability of the interim government 
to move the country toward democracy" 
because people never had any confidence 
in that Northern Alliance-dominated, 
U.S.-imposed government. They experi- 
enced the same men in power prior to the 
Taliban and know them to be just as 
guilty of abusing the population. Women 
explain that is why many have not aban- 
doned the burka. They don't feel safe. 
The Revolutionary Association of Women 
of Afghanistan (RAWA) has consistently 
advised the world that the new govern- 
ment is not to be tolerated. 

In addition to all the countries Maya 
Jhansi discussed, women's groups are 
active in combating the repression being 
imposed in the name of "fighting terror- 
ism" further east. In the Philippines 
women's groups predominate in oppos- 
ing the recent re-institution of U.S. 
troops in their country. In Aceh, Indone- 
sia, women are very active in the inde- 
pendence movement and oppose the gov- 
ernment's recent imposition of religious 
law and dress code police. 

Women's Liberationist 
New York 



THE BRITISH SCENE 

A thousand attended a socialist 
alliance conference here. A revival in the 
unions would be welcome but it remains 
a defensive reaction. New ideas and new 
ways of doing things are long overdue. 
But the most reactionary ideas remain a 
powerful current as can be seen in the 
efforts here to generate a strong law and 
order debate. The main winners in this at 
the moment are the far right and the 
new-fascist groups. 

Patrick 

England 

*** 

The Marxist-Humanists of the London 
Corresponding Committee were the only 
tendency at the Socialist Alliance confer- 
ence connecting the question of organiza- 
tion to the abolition of capital and cre- 
ation of a new society. The others did not 
even get beyond disaffiliation from New 
Labour and creation of a new organiza- 
tion! The conference raised more ques- 
tions than answers, although the atten- 
dance of a thousand was reflective of the 
general resurgence in union struggle 
which has brought the connection of the 
unions to New Labour to the forefront. 

Marxist-Humanist 

England 

HAVES AND HAVE-NOTS 

This is how the World of Haves and 
Have-nots is divided. 

The Haves: More necessities, more 
leisure time, more chance to go to any 
schools, more, places to travel willingly. 

The Have-Nots: Less necessities, virtu- 
ally no leisure time, barely a chance to go 
to one school, barely allowed to stay 
where they are now. 

Conclusion: The world has a recipe 
with the needed ingredients to set the 
world on fire literally and physically. The 
only question left is when? 

George Wilfrid Smith Jr. 

Chicago 

*** 

Caught in a spiral of violence today are 
the civilians of the West Bank and Israel. 
The accelerating terrorism began one 
and a half years ago when Sharon, pro- 


tected by his army, visited an Islamic 
mosque and provoked all the violence 
that followed. Yet where is there discus- 
sion of the fundamental causes of the 
clash— the vast disparity of daily living 
conditions between the haves and have- 
nots. It is not only between Israelis and 
Palestinians but throughout the whole 
Middle East between the rulers and the 
people. The class differences exist in all 
countries, yet the media focuses only on 
religious, racial or cultural differences. 

Asian American 
Los Angeles 


PRISON 

VOICES 


The Illinois Department of Correc- 
tions is so corrupt that I cannot figure 
out why the federal government does 
not touch them. Now they claim they 
cannot give prisoners raises on the 
details (jobs) they do, because of the 
state pay freeze. But if you look at the 
law, you will see that profits on sales 
from commissary stores are expended by 
the department for special benefit of 
committed persons, "which shall include 
but not be limited to the advancement of 
inmate payrolls." So how could any bud- 
get crisis stop the prisoners' pay 
increase when it has nothing to do with 
the state budget? I would like to read up 
on revolutionary history but have no 
funds for books. Thanks to the donor 
who paid for my sub to N&L I do know 
what is going on today. 

Prisoner 

Illinois 

*** 

Editor's Note: All contributions to our 
special Donor's Fund are used to send 
N&L and requested copies of our pam- 
phlets to prisoners who have no funds of 
their own. Can you help out? 
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Venezuela coup attempt fails but raises key questions 


Venezuela’s elite successfully ousted Hugo Chavez alienate workers from him. Oil workers have had their 

from his presidential post on April 11 in the midst of a strikes deemed illegal and school teachers are sick of 

general strike and a massive march, only to see him his atttempts to militarize education. When 140,000 

reinstated less than two days later after even bigger teachers went on strike in late January, the strike was 

protests by his supporters. Governments throughout declared illegal. Overiding everything is the poverty 

Latin America immediately condemned the coup, while that has only worsened during Chavez's time in power, 

the U.S. rushed to offer its support to the new regime What saved Chavez on April 13 was not only the 
on its first and only full day in power. masses, but the fact that the elite has yet to recon- 

The whirlwind of events on those two days had been struct its old two party system that ruled the country 

developing since last November, when Chavez used his from 1958 to 1998. The Social Christians and Democ- 

“fast track” powers to enact 49 new laws that have alie- ratic Action are still defunct, and this explains why the 

nated landowners and capitalists. One of those laws bourgeoisie has turned to organizing mass events 

creates a National Land Institute whose job is to carry through Fedecamaras. They’re sure to be getting some 

out a mild land reform. All of them are intended to 

institutionalize Chavez’s “Bolivarian Revolution,” IVIomVlIlic Vltlfl 

which until November had done little concrete to aid lvldll|JIIIO llldl Vll 

Venezuela’s poor, estimated at 80% of the country’s 24 

million people. Memphis, Term. — On April 4, in commemoration 

Pedro Carmona, head of Fedecamaras, the largest of Martin Luther King Jr's, death, over 200, mostly 

business group, was the old guard’s hero for a day and African-Americans, marched in "A Day of Remem- 

a half. In that brief reign he attempted to abolish the brance" parade from the AFSCME hall through a poor 
legislature, cut off all oil shipments to Cuba (“Not a Black Mem- 

single barrel will reach the island!”), and fire the mili- phis neigh- 

tary chiefs still loyal to Chavez. borhood to 

The stupidity of the U.S. in rushing to embrace him the Civil 

showed how poorly attuned they are to events there. Rights 

Bush’s hatred of Chavez had intensified since he criti- Museum, 

cized the war on Afghanistan for “fighting terror with Though the 

terror,” and they’ve no doubt been looking for ways to march has 

undermine the “Chavistas” since then. But they have become con- 

little appreciation for the support Chavez still has troversial in 

among the poor, who again have shown no desire to the last 

give up on him if the only alternative is the same old years as 

neoliberalism that they threw out with Chavez’s more energy 

numerous election victories since 1998. has been 

However, what has been even more surprising in the put into the 

days after the coup is the lack of analysis by rational commemo- 
people to come to terms with what it meant. If Chavez ration of Dr. 
is so popular, how was the old guard able to bring King's birth, 

100,000 people into the streets on the third day of a there are 

national strike? Most commentaries have skirted the those in 

issue by claiming there was not quite so many that Memphis 
came out, and anyway the “real people” were the big- who feel 

ger crowds that came out to protest the coup once Car- both dates 

moiia took over. must be 

The bulk of the April 11 march did come from the acknowledged, 
eastern end of Caracas, which is more affluent, where- While the famous "I am a man" posters were every- 

as the huge outpouring (400,000 according to some where in evidence, a group of young Black women car- 

estimates) on the 13th was from the western, poorer ried handmade "I am a woman” signs. One read: "I am 

end. But this crisis is simply the latest in a string of a mother." When I asked the leader of this group if the 

similiar events. On Dec. 10, Fedecamaras called a sue- women didn't feel that women were included in the "I 

cessful general strike, and on Jan. 23 brought out am a man" signs, she replied that while the group's 

100,000 people to a “March for Freedom & Democracy.” leaders had their own views, they felt that it should be 
Both were countered by even bigger pro-Chavez rallies, up to the young women to decide, 

but the fact remains that Chavez has done much to —Women's Liberationist 

Afro-Colombian struggle for land and justice 

Colombia has 40 million people— 26% of them of son remained. Today, some are living in Panama, 
African descent, mostly in the Pacific region. Since the Ecuador, Venezuela, and many are in the big cities, 

period of slavery, we have shared that area with People who survived the attacks from the Pacific 

indigenous Native Americans. region of Colombia organized the Association of Dis- 

Fifty years ago, a law was passed that people willing placed Afro-Colombians (AFRODES) to fight for our 

to invest in that area could settle there. People began territory. AFRODES helps orient families arriving in 

buying small landholdings from Blacks, peasants and the cities. We also work for our return to our home. I 

indigenous people and turning them into big ranches head the organization in Bogota, which began in 1999, 

for cattle and tourists. Private enterprises began and have had two attempts on my life. We have 

exploiting natural resources. Many who lived there requested assistance from the national government, 
were forced into poverty in city slums. but they say they don't have the economic resources. 

In 1991, Colombia adopted a new Constitution. Last year, the U.S. government gave Colombia $1.3 

Blacks were not represented in that Constituent billion for "Plan Colombia"— 80% goes for arms. Those 

Assembly, but we asked the indigenous representa- arms are being used -to attack peasants. They are 

tives to take up the defense of our culture and land spraying the croplands with pesticides prohibited in 

rights. They won some recognition of our rights that the U.S. and destroying what they grow for subsis- 

wbre small, but important. tence. Chemicals get into the rivers, which causes 

In 1993, a law was passed that said that the Black health problems for people and livestock, 

population should delineate the areas, where it had We need the solidarity of organizations internation- 

lived and apply for titles. The law also said that the ally who, like us, fight for justice, because our voices 
government must recognize the Black population's are not heard in our country. 

rights and devote money to social spending in consul- —Marino Cordoba 

tation with the communities. 



help from the U.S. in the coming period. 

On the other side looms a greater question that 
needs to be addressed: how can Chavez’s so-called Boli- 
varian Revolution, which has not been able to change 
the lives of the poor in any significant way, become a 
real revolution? If the U.S. does not to get its wish for 
another puppet “democracy” that tows the neoliberal 
line, the masses that flexed their power on April 13 
must follow through somehow with what they started. 

—Mitch Weerth 



New York City's former Mayor Giuliani began his 
rise by permitting the New York police to terrorize, tor- 
ture and kill innocent African Americans. Giuliani's 
police force constructed a regime of terror in the name 
of combating crime. 

Former President Clinton, in a political sense, prac- 
ticed terrorism. His clap-trap about a crisis in Black 
"morality" boiled down to getting Congress to enact 
punitive crime laws, such as the "three strikes and 
you're out" law— a mandatory life sentence if one is 
convicted of a third felony— as well as mandatory min- 
imum sentences for minor drug offenders and the con- 
struction of more prisons. The result of those punitive 
laws are two million in jail and prison of which 
African-American men and women compose 50%. 

U.S. LEGAL AND 'ILLEGAL 1 TERROR 

Imprisonment of such a large number of African 
Americans, by the political action of a supposedly lib- 
eral president, says more about the depth of racism in 
American society than about actual or alleged crimes 
committed by those African Americans. In many parts 
of this nation, the very presence of African Americans 
implies crime in the thinking of white Americans and 
gives the police a reason to profile or shoot African 
Americans. 

What history has clearly shown is: legal equality 
and political freedom do not, in themselves, abolish the 
practices of racism, sexism and classism in America's 
"democratic" capitalist society. 

African Americans have been engaged in a ceaseless 
struggle against racist terrorism. Once freed from 
chattel slavery, they discovered they were not at all 
free, but landless people existing under the terrorism 
of lynch mobs. The Tuskegee Institute's conservative 
numbers show 3,426 African Americans were lynched 
between 1882 and 1947. Lynching was a brutal and a 
dehumanizing affair. Before hundreds and even thou- 
sands of spectators the victim was often stripped 
naked, multilated and burned alive. No president of the 
United States ever intervened to stop those grisly 
affairs, even when the victim was the African-Ameri- 
can postmaster of Lake City, South Carolina. 

NO REPARATIONS YET FOR TULSA 

May 31 is the 81st anniversary of one . of the many 
race riots against African Americans, in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. In 1921 deputy sheriffs and national guardsmen 
carried out one of the most violent acts of terrorism, 
killing 300 and making 10,000 homeless. To this day 
there has been no official acknowledgment of this state 
sponsored terror, not to mention reparations for the 
still-living survivors. That is true even though Con- 
gress appropriated $29 million, after Timothy McVeigh 
blew up the Murrah Federal Building, to fund the 
Oklahoma City National Memorial Institute for the 
Prevention of Terrorism. 

One cannot help but recognize that the long struggle 
against racist terrorism has both put American civi- 
lization on trial and given a greater dimension to the 
idea of freedom than the founding fathers were able to 
recognize or imagine. Then, as now, the fundamental 
issue is not pompous declarations about the evil of ter- 
rorism, but everyday human relationships. 


The community organizations met resistance from 
those who had been exploiting natural resources in our 
region such as gold and wood. Communities demanded 
title to the land. Since then we've experienced assassi- 
nations and expulsion by military groups paid by polit- 
ical and business interests. 

My organization won the first collective titles in that 
region. Seven days later, at 5:00 AM on Dec. 13, 1996, 
paramilitary groups arrived in my town, Riosucio, 
intent on murdering the leaders and their families. 
Many were taken from their beds and paraded naked 
through the streets. Anyone who resisted was killed. 
The shouts woke me up. I ran to take refuge in the 
swamp along with many others. 

At 8:00 AM, army helicopters started patrolling. The 
paramilitaries radioed the pilots to attack the swamp, 
claiming the people were guerrillas. The army 
attacked us with bombs and rifles, killing many peo- 
ple. Those who survived stayed in the water for three 
days until hunger and desperation forced us out. Some 
of us sneaked through the town and reached a rural 
community across the river. I recuperated there, then 
fled to Bogota, where I live today. 

Two months later, in February 1997, the paramili- 
taries and army attacked the rural communities in the 
region and massacred an unknown number of people. 
More than 20,000 people left the area. Not a single per- 


Repression in Indonesian provinces 

In the provinces seeking independence from Indone- On Feb. 27, hundreds of Muslims and Christians from 

sia, March was marked by increased military presence Ambon and! Haruku islands marched together peace- 

and killings. The Megawati government reiterated its fully in support of the Malino II Declaration. The crowd 

commitment to exterminate the rebellions in Aceh, marched around the government compound, crossing 

West Papua, Maluku and Central Sulawesi, and the borders dividing Muslim and Christian areas, 
president herself ordered the military not to worry Much of the violence in Maluku has been carried out 

about human rights violations in the process. by the militant Laskar Jihad organization, which was 

Her statements were quickly followed by an attack allegedly created, funded and armed by generals upset 

March 13 against the head office in Jakarta of Kon- by Indonesia's transition to democracy. Recently, an 

tras, the Commission for the Disappeared and the Vic- armed gang waylaid a joint Muslim-Christian peaee 

tims of Violence, Indonesia's leading human rights procession and abducted 60 Christian women, 
organization. Seemingly incited by elements within A U.S. State Department report published in March 
the military, 500 thugs vandalized the office, destroy- said that human rights organizations were targets of 

ing all its equipment and seizing its files. the security forces last year, with killings, abuse and 

Kontras reported 55 cases of forced disappearances detentions reported. Nevertheless, Bush has gotten 

in Aceh between Jan. 1 and September last year. An Congress to resume military (renamed "police") aid to 

estimated 10,000 people have died in that province Indonesia in the name of "fighting terrorism." Ameri- 

since December 1976, when the separatist Free Aceh cans interested in stopping the resumption of aid and 

Movement began to fight for an independent state. in learning about the struggles in the separatist 

More than 300 have been killed this year alone. provinces can get information from East Timor Action 

The only recent bright spot, at least temporarily, Network or from Aceh Referendum Information Cen- 

was in Maluku. A peace treaty was signed Feb. 11 ter, at intemationalaffairs@siraaceh.org. 
between that province's Muslim and Christian groups. —Anne Jaclard 






hy the Anti-War Mow 
% a Dialectical Pen 


A statement from the Resident Editorial Board of News and Letters Committees 


The full text of this important challenge to today's movement 
against the permanent war drive of the Bush administration is 
available from News & Letters. 

Excerpts from the Statement: 

"Any doubts that George W. Bush is determined to plunge the U.S. into a permanent war was dis- 
pelled by his State of the Union speech of Jan. 29, which posed an "axis of evil" of Iraq, Iran, and 
North Korea as potential targets of U.S. military intervention. A chilling indication of how far Bush is 
willing to take this militarism was the Pentagon report leaked in March that calls for developing new 
nuclear weapons for use against North Korea, Iraq, Syria, Libya and even Iran... 

"Today's situation calls upon us to renew anti-war activism by developing a total view which express- 
es not only what we are against, but what we are for. Never has it become more important to con- 
nect political action with the development of a philosophy of human liberation... 

" Today's realities call not only for 
. a political response, not only 
movements and rallies of solidari- 
ty and protest, but also the 
rethinking and the concretization 
for today of the dialectical per- 
spectives of Hegel, Marx, and 
Marxist-Humanism. Such a move- 
ment from theory has a life and 
death importance because it can 
aid us in finding a way ahead in a 
situation where the pathway for- 
ward is far from clear." 
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Cuts hurt prisoners 

Joliet, III. -Ml college academic and vocational 
classes throughout the Illinois Department of Correc- 
tions (IDOC) were abruptly terminated as of Dec. 21. 
The only classes available are mandated GED curricu- 
lums. Prisoners were paying for these college classes 
once returning to society. College classes greatly 
enable prisoners to find employment and not return to 
prison. 

For several months, there was a hiring freeze for 
most prison assignments. There were also no pay rais- 
es for prisoners for several months. At Hill Prison, pool 
and ping pong tables, which were purchased by the 
residents benefit fund (10% added to all prisoners’ 
commissary purchases), are being -taken out of the 
prison. 

Hill Prison has had very few real security threats 
with very few officers being assaulted. Although Hill is 
a medium security institution, the prison is run like a 
maximum security one. Fences are being built around 
each cell house. Prisoners’ movements have been dras- 
tically reduced. And for what? Fear? 

The Illinois prison guards’ union is only concerned 
with saving its membership. In reality, positions like 
food supervisor, just like counselors and superinten- 
dents, are unnecessary, expensive positions that can be 
fulfilled by security. There is plenty of money for the 
IDOC staff, as a whole, just none for prisoners’ needs. 

The bottom line is that prisoners are receiving the 
worst end of the stick during a time when increasing 
numbers of news stories are showing crooked cops forc- 
ing confessions to incarcerate while DNA tests exoner- 
ate prisoners from years of false confinement. The 
prison union doesn’t know just how good they have it 

—Tiberius Mays 

Death Row prisoners 
'volunteer' to die 

Late in 1997, Arizona began moving Death Row pris- 
oners to a super-maximum security facility. There, 
prisoners are held in small, separate cells for 23 hours 
a day with almost no interaction with other human 
beings. 

In Florida, prison officials recently added a heavy 
mesh to the outside of Death Row cells so prisoners can 
no longer see out. In November 1999, prisoners were 
given a memo which read: "Effective Monday, Nov. 29, 
1999, standard ink pens and pencils are now consid- 
ered contraband." 

In Oklahoma, which led the U.S. with 18 executions 
in 2001 (due, in large part, to laboratory evidence man- 
ufactured by now-disgraced police chemist Joyce 
Gilchrist), Death Row prisoners are housed in an 
underground facility where they never see direct sun- 
light. 

In Texas, condemned men were previously held at 
the O. B. Ellis State Prison in Huntsville where they 
could work, four hours a day, see out of their cells, and 
enjoy recreation together. In 1999, a few months after 
an unsuccessful escape by seven Death Row prisoners, 
the condemned men were moved 70 miles east to Allan 
B. Polunsky State Prison at Livingston. There, they 
are locked up virtually all the time, have no view out of 
their cells, and make only brief, solitary visits to the 
recreation yard. (Texas' condemned women are held in 
a separate prison near Gatesville.) 

As conditions on the nation's Death Rows become 
less humane, more and more prisoners are asking to be 
executed early. Death penalty opponents believe that 
the tough conditions and the virtual isolation from 
human contact are pushing prisoners so far into 
depression and mental illness that death becomes an 
attractive option. 

Late in 2001, there were approximately 3,700 men 
and women on Death Rows in 38 states and in the fed- 
eral prison system. 

According to Amnesty International, 90 people had 
"volunteered" for execution since the U.S. Supreme 
Court removed the barriers to capital punishment in 
1976. Two-thirds of these "voluntary" executions were 
carried out since 1994. Many lawyers working on 
death penalty cases point to the increasingly harsh 
environment on Death Row as the primary reason for 
the jump in voluntary executions. 

An Arizona lawyer who asked not to be named com- 
mented on the situation in his state: "At some point, 
prisoners can no longer live like that and still be 
human or feel human emotions. An inner deadness 
sets in. The environment on Death Row not only 
makes you want to die but gives you the feeling you 
have no choice." 

A former guard on Texas' Death Row said he under- 
stood why prisoners wanted to die. "Quite a few of 
them feel that way and I don't blame them. They are 
treated inhumanely," said the guard, who resigned late 
last year because he found the work distasteful. 

Yolanda Torres, a Texas death penalty defense 
lawyer, said: "With inadequate medical and psychiatric 
attention, I have seen rapid deterioration and person- 
ality changes in these men which is what's leading to 
volunteerism." 

"It's distressing that the only time you can get what 
amounts to a state-assisted suicide in the U.S. is on 
Death Row," noted Abrabam Bonowitz, director of 
Floridians for Alternatives to the Death Penalty. At 
last count, four voluntary executions were in the Flori- 
da pipeline. 


VIEWS FROM 
THE INSIDE OUT 


by Robert Taliaferro 


Capitalism's information 
virus infects all 


When was the last time that you witnessed so much 
news about relatively obscure non-news items? 

Since the beginning of the declared war on terrorism 
there has been no lack of information surrounding 
every aspect of the action. 

Americans, and the world, now know more about the 
conduct of war than they have ever known, and the 
media onslaught describing the war’s prosecution now 
borders on overkill. 

From any minor scratch received by troops on the 
ground, to the utilization of multi-million dollar 
weapon systems, we now get up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation that supposedly lets the public know that their 
faith in the American leadership is not misplaced, and 
that their money is well-spent. 

Additionally, we now know more about Afghanistan 
than we know about our own backyards, which is sadly 
ironic. Had this information been available prior to 
September 11, it is quite possible that the tragic events 
of that day could have been avoided. 

Unfortunately we have this unique propensity to 
ignore anything in the world that does not directly per- 
tain to our existence. If attacked fn any fashion, we are 
quick to respond with a sense of emotional furor. 

Yet, despite all of its technology and industrial 
might, the U.S. is relatively naive with an inchoate 
understanding of the world beyond its borders. In 
essence, it is a second-rate player when it comes to 
understanding the theoretical and philosophical con- 
text of world views. 

Every administration since Reagan's has been 
defined by that inherent ignorance and American 
propensity to trust in the concept that "money can 
solve all problems." 

Nearly every tragedy that has befallen American cit- 
izens, both home and abroad, can be mapped directly— 
or indirectly— to policy-makers who have blindly 
embarked on crusades that equated finance with solu- 
tions. 

Yet the greatest deterrence to rational actions on the 
part of those policy-makers has not been economic, or 
philosophical for that matter. It has been cultural and 
nationalistic, attempting to imbue American ideas and 
principles on people in a manner that is as alien to 


them as Pop Tarts or peanut butter. 

In search of public support, policy-makers often act 
like some virulent plague that runs rampantly though 
the population, sickening everyone with a deadly dis- 
ease. 

The disease that is spread is capitalism, whose 
symptoms are as devastating as the most deadly virus: 
inherent racism and the conditions that make geno- 
cide possible, ensure homelessness and hunger, that 
enhance and support hatred, and that ultimately pro- 
mulgate some tragedy. 

Today the enemy is Osama bin Laden and Saddam 
Hussein. Yesterday it was Noriega or the Duvaliers of 
Haiti. In each case they were once supported by policy- 
makers in this country in some capacity. In each case 
that support backfired. 

During the Cold War, nearly every abusive leader in 
this hemisphere was supported directly, or indirectly, 
by American policy-makers of the day. The only crite- 
rion for that support was an espoused hatred of Com- 
munism. Unfortunately, they were not questioned 
about disdain for their own people. 

Who will be tomorrow's puppet? Who will be the 
next unlikely partner in some newly-stylized freedom 
campaign? The die is already being cast for the next 
political failure, as policy-makers vie for public sup- 
port. 

In a letter to Adams, Thomas Jefferson once ques- 
tioned whether the common man could be trusted with 
self-government. In a historical irony, it was Karl 
Marx who was able to answer that question affirma- 
tively. One wonders what both would think today if 
they were to review the decisions that policy-makers 
have made over the last few decades? 

Of course, Jefferson also noted that a little revolu- 
tion every now and again was a healthy thing, if for no 
other reason than to ensure that the leadership was 
kept honest. Marx would have agreed with that idea. 

It is important to be able to view events in order to 
ensure that the trust of the people is not misplaced. In 
viewing those events, however, one must be careful 
that they maintain the ability to discern the differ- 
ences between factual— as opposed to manufactured 
and orchestrated— truths. In so doing, one cannot be 
lulled to sleep by disinformation and propaganda, from 
either side. 


—Roger Hummel 
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Capital fans global warming, puts human habitat at risk 


(Continued from page 1) 

• Rising sea levels may submerge many islands and 
inundate extensive coastal areas. A one-meter rise 
would displace seven million people in India and 11 
million in Bangladesh and cut off a large proportion 
of cropland. Much of southern Florida would be 
underwater, and all coastal countries would be 
affected. 

Moreover, the IPCC states, "The impacts of future 
changes in climate extremes are expected to fall dis- 
proportionately on the poor.... The effects of climate 
change are expected to be greatest in developing coun- 
tries in terms of loss of life and relative effects on 
investment and the economy." 

Much as Bush cherishes the illusion that there is no 
need to face the burning question of global warming, it 
is not only a future threat. It is making itself felt today. 
Nowhere is that clearer than in the small South Pacif- 
ic island nation Tuvalu. 

Five years ago, Tuvalu lost 50 hectares (150 acres) of 
its land during the cyclones which have been hitting it 
more frequently in the past decade. Higher tides flood 
its islands more often. Floods and storms are eroding 
more of its land now. Salt water is degrading drinking 
water and cropland. Tuvalu has become the first coun- 
try to plan to evacuate its population as environmental 
refugees. 

RADICAL CLIMATE CHANGES 

Bush justified his rejection of Kyoto by playing on 
the inevitable scientific uncertainty and the illusion 
that climate change will be gradual and manageable. 
But another NAS study released in December found 
that, rather than a gradual linear increase as assumed 
by the IPCC, abrupt climate shifts have occurred, 
repeatedly in the past 100,000 years. The more green- 
house gases humanity pumps into the atmosphere, the 
more likely "large, abrupt, and unwelcome regional or 
global climatic events" are, drastically undermining 
ecosystems and human settlements. 

The report continues: "The new paradigm of an 
abruptly changing climatic system has been well 
established by research over the last decade, but this 
new thinking is little known and scarcely appreciated 
in the wider community of natural and social scientists 
and policy-makers." 

In the face of all this, on Feb. 14 Bush announced his 
plan to do-nothing. This oily valentine to the energy . 
industry is part and parcel of the energy policy they 
wrote for him: a drive to expand the production and 
use of fossil fuels and nuclear power while giving lip 
service (plus some sneaky budget cuts) to conservation, 
efficiency, and renewable energy. So reactionary and 
dangerous is Bush's energy policy that 250 scientists 
issued an open letter last May denouncing its misin- 
formation and social and environmental effects. 

The Bush climate plan includes voluntary efforts 
only, and its "goal" is the same rate of growth in U.S. 
greenhouse gas emissions as has occurred in the past 
decade. His scriptwriters tried to hide this fact by 
inventing a new term: "greenhouse gas intensity," 
which means the proportion between emissions and 
economic output. As technology improves, this propor- 
tion declines, though actual emissions keep growing. 

To put the meaninglessness of this measure in per- 
spective, consider the African country Sierra Leone, 
whose devastation by armed groups has been met with 
indifference by the West. One of the poorest countries 
in the world, Sierra Leone has among the lowest car- 
bon emissions per person in the world, yet its "green- 
house gas intensity" increased by 230% during the 
1990s— precisely because of the economic devastation. 

The Bush non-plan was widely denounced, not only 
by environmentalists who labeled it "Exxon-Mobil 
Approved," but by the U.S.'s European allies. The 
European Union declared its opposition, estimating 
the plan would allow the U.S. to increase emissions by 
33%. 

At the April 12-14 meeting of G-8 environment min- 
isters, the depth of the environmental crisis shattered 
the diplomatic veneer that normally covers meetings of 
the rulers of the seven richest, most technologically 
advanced countries, plus Russia. The Bush adminis- 
tration came under sharp public critique for rejecting 
the Kyoto accord on greenhouse gas emissions. 

European ministers declared that climate change 
can only be tackled through an international treaty 
with full participation by the number one greenhouse 
gas emitter in the world, and they slammed Bush's 
alternative climate plan as "business as usual." 

Canada too came under fire for backing away from 
Kyoto. While Canada and the U.S. succeeded in keep- 
ing it off the formal G-8 agenda, Kyoto in fact came up 
in every discussion and overshadowed all other issues. 

Reflecting a serious political defeat for the U.S. and 
Canada, the meeting's final consensus statement 
referred to the harmful "effects of climate change," 
affirmed "the need to reduce greenhouse gas emis- 
sions," and even referred to the European countries' 
commitment to ratifying Kyoto. 

GLOBAL WARMING, GLOBAL CAPITAL 

Even by meeting in remote Banff, Alberta, the min- 
isters could not evade the protests that have dogged 
such international summits since Seattle 1999. The 
environmental dimension, including the demand for 
action against global warming, is an inseparable part 
of these protests, in both the highly industrialized and 
the less technologically developed countries. So perva- 


sive have been the environmental struggles and the 
demonstrations against global capital that this opposi- 
tion is the element that evoked this rift between the 
U.S. and Europe. 

As much as Bush distorts scientific facts, his ideolo- 
gy does conform to objective reality— not the laws of 
nature but the laws of capitalist society: everything is 
subordinate to the accumu- 
lation of capital. Rejecting 
measures that might limit 
the growth of production, he 
declared that "economic 
growth is the solution, not 
the problem." No one has 
described this mentality 
better than Karl Marx: 

Capital, which has 
such "good reasons" for 
denying the sufferings of 
the legions of workers 
surrounding it, allows its 
actual movement to be 
determined as much and as little by the sight of 
the coming degradation and final depopulation of 
the human race, as by the probable fall of the 
earth into the sun. In every stock-jobbing swindle 
everyone knows that some time or other the crash 
must come, but everyone hopes that it may fall on 
the head of his neighbor, after he himself has 
caught the shower of gold and placed it in secure 
hands. After me the deluge! is the watchword of 
every capitalist and of every capitalist nation. 

FROM ALARM TO PROTEST 

The Bush non-plan is only the latest swindle of 
humanity's future. The Reagan administration sabo- 
taged support for greenhouse effect research. The first 
Bush administration gutted the climate change treaty 
signed at the 1992 Earth Summit, forcing removal of 
binding goals and deadlines. Industrialized countries 
pledged to limit carbon dioxide emissions to 1990 lev- 
els by the year 2000, but actual U.S. emissions 
increased by 17% in the 1990s. The uselessness of that 
purely voluntary treaty is what led to the Kyoto Proto- 
col signed in 1997 —but the Clinton administration led 
the charge to fill Kyoto with so many loopholes that 
emissions would keep growing. 



Kyoto has also sparked overt opposition from envi- 
ronmental, anti-globalization and indigenous peoples' 
movements in both industrialized and developing 
countries. During the final round of negotiations in 
Marrakech, Morocco, demonstrations were held from 
South Korea to the Netherlands. Even in Marrakech, 
where authorities had forbidden their planned street 

action and the UN denied 
them a table inside the con- 
ference center, 42 Moroccan 
groups held their own con- 
ference, despite police 
harassment. 

From this convergence of 
movements has emerged a 
new category of "climate 
justice" linking the prob- 
lems of climate change to 
racial justice, workers' 
rights and social transfor- 
mation. (See "Kyoto Treaty 
Scandal," December 2001 
N&L.) 

While most of the mainstream environmental 
groups see Kyoto as ineffective but still important as a 
"first step" in creating institutions that will eventually 
become meaningful, what is being institutionalized is a 
direction leading away from the only thing that might 
avoid global catastrophe: a drastic cut in the use of fos- 
sil fuels. 

While emissions-trading protesters are correct to 
join the movements against global capital in challeng- 
ing corporate power and neoliberalism, it is still true 
that nothing short of a total uprooting of capitalism 
can alter this society's basic direction: accumulation of 
capital at the expense of both nature and humanity. 

Capital's destructive drive for self-expansion is root- 
ed in its inher nature as a system. As capital, dead 
labor dominates living labor and imposes its impera- 
tive of "economic growth"— the self-expansion of capi- 
tal— at the expense of both the worker and the natural 
conditions on which human society depends. 

A totally new direction will be established when the 
opposition from below realizes itself in theory and in 
practice as the quest for a new society where humani- 
ty is no longer driven by capitalism's destructive 
impulses buit self-develops as free social beings within 
nature. 


EDITORIAL 


Sharon's brutal invasion 


(Continued from page 1) 

Throughout the West Bank, there were also charges 
that Israeli forces had used civilians as human shields 
and had abused thousands of Palestinian men who 
were detained by its military forces. As we go to press, 
Israel is refusing to allow United Nations investiga- 
tors into Jenin. 

Until April, that town boasted a semi-independent 
public television station funded by liberal U.S. and 
European foundations that had promoted democratic 
values. Soldiers also destroyed the computer files at 
the Ministry of Education. 

The whole world knows that Israel's overwhelming 
military superiority over the Palestinians and the 
neighboring Arab regimes is possible only because of 
lavish U.S. funding. That is why the most massive 
pro-Palestinian demonstrations ever have targeted 
the U.S. as well as Israel in scores of cities in the Arab 
world, Europe, and even in Washington, D.C. The fact 
that some expressions of support for the Palestinians 
have exhibited a crude and alarming anti-Semitism 
does not remove the fact that it is Israel that today is 
the aggressor and the prime destroyer of peace in the 
region. 

THE REAL TARGET: PEACE 

Sharon's invasion was not, as he stated, a response 
to Palestinian suicide bombings of Israeli civilians, 
which have been going on for over a year. The reason 
he picked April 2002 to launch his invasion was that 
he wanted to obliterate from memory the most serious 
Arab peace initiative in a decade, the Saudi proposals 
unveiled at the Arab League Summit in Beirut on 
March 27.. 

Saudi Arabia, itself a reactionary, theocratic, and 
anti-Semitic state, had nonetheless made an unprece- 
dented offer of "normal relations" with Israel on rea- 
sonable conditions: withdrawal from all territories 
occupied in 1967, creation of a Palestinian state with 
its capital in East Jerusalem, and the return of 
refugees. 

The latter point was left vague, but clearly did not 
mean the return of all Palestinian refugees to Israel 
proper, a demand that would end the Jewish state and 
that had derailed the July 2000 Camp David negotia- 
tions. The Palestinian Authority and most Arab 
regimes signed on to this proposal. 

This was terrible news for Sharon, a longtime advo- 
cate of a "Greater Israel" where Jewish fundamental- 
ist settlers would dominate the West Bank, Gaza, and 
East Jerusalem. That very night of March 27, which 
by no coincidence was also Passover Eve, another 
force unalterably opposed to peace, the Islamic funda- 
mentalist Hamas, sent a suicide bomber to an Israeli 
hotel in Netanya, killing almost 30 celebrants. 

This gift from the reactionaries of Hamas allowed 


Sharon to do what he had been itching to do all along, 
declare war on the Palestinians, launching his inva- 
sion. What few have noted, however, is that Sharon's 
April "war on terrorism" did not focus on Hamas, 
which together with Islamic Jihad has been responsi- 
ble for most of the terror attacks against Israeli civil- 
ians. These groups, headquartered in the Gaza Strip, 
were left alone, even as Sharon attacked the more sec- 
ular Palestinian Authority. 

Could the reason be that if Arafat could be dis- 
lodged, Hamas, which had been gaining strength, 
might take his place? Since Hamas rejects the very 
existence of a Jewish state or even a Jewish commu- 
nity anywhere in the Middle East, then the U.S. 
might allow Sharon to end even the appearance of 
negotiations and to keep to his plan of a Greater 
Israel. 

Two moments in Sharon's career have made him 
utterly unacceptable to the Arab side. 1) From 1977 to 
1981, Sharon was in charge of building large numbers 
of Jewish settlements in the occupied territories— the 
chief obstacle to the creation of a viable Palestinian 
state. 2) In September 1982, Israeli forces under 
Sharon allowed their Lebanese Christian allies to 
murder over 800 Palestinian civilians at the Sabra 
and Shatila refugee camps. International efforts to 
prosecute him for war crimes continue. 

In the retrogressive climate in Israel today, polls 
indicate that his April invasion of the West Bank is 
supported by 88% of Israeli Jews. This suggests that 
his election by a two-thirds majority in 2001 was no 
mere aberration. 

PUT SHARON ON TRIAL 

In this extremely bleak and retrogressive climate, 
we need to call for the cutoff of U.S. military aid to 
Israel. We also need to support critically the Palestin- 
ian resistance, especially those forces represented by 
people like Sari Nusseibeh, who have clearly called for 
a two-state solution without the usual obfuscation of 
return of all refugees. 

In addition, we need to support calls by Hanan 
Ashrawi and others to end the suicide bombings, in 
statements she made in the wake of the deaths of 
three boys on April 25 in Gaza, one of them only 14 
years old. 

We also need to support those forces within Israel 
that have campaigned for a just peace, especially 
groups like Women in Black or the over 900 Israeli 
"refuseniks," soldiers who have had the moral courage 
to court arrest by refusing to serve in the occupation 
forces. But most of all, we must demand the removal 
from power and the arrest and trial of the war crimi- 
nal Ariel Sharon. As long as he remains in power, only 
war is possible. 

-April 26, 2002 
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Demands intensify for justice in Middle East 

Memphis , Tennessee 


In the first week in April well over 125 Palestinian 
men, women and children, as well as other Middle 
Eastern people, demonstrated on a busy street comer 
here, protesting the Israeli occupation of Palestinian 
areas. 

The demonstration was almost frantic, with people 
screaming until they were hoarse or lost their voices. A 
woman explained why the demonstration had such a 
desperate tone. Her family lived where some of the 
heaviest fighting was being carried out and she didn't 
know and couldn't find out if her relatives were alive or 
dead, she said. 

Israeli soldiers were not letting ambulances 
through, injured people were bleeding to death in the 
streets, people were running out of food and some 
already "had nothing and were naked in the streets." 
She despaired the U.S. media reports which only give 
the official Israeli point of view. She was trying to get 
the truth of the situation of the Palestinians under 
siege, she said. . 

Signs and chants revealed the diverse nature of 
those in attendance. Some equated Zionism with 
racism and terrorism, and chanted "Down with Israel, " 
revealing that they either had no understanding of the 
growing peace movement within Israel, or that they 
had succumbed to hatred and wanted Israel and all the 
Jews within it to be driven into the sea. 

« 

Kids in Pakistani jails 

I am sad to report from Lahore that the police 
authorities have suddenly reneged on their reluctant 
permission to activists for visiting children and women 
in jails. 

The police are now demanding a five-year report of 
any organization that has been working in the jails, 
insisting that only after a complete review will they 
allow activists to continue their work in jails. 

This came suddenly and without warning when the 
activists found that they could not visit jails pending 
"approval" from authorities. If it were a genuine effort 
to monitor the work of these activists and organiza- 
tions, the concerned authorities would have sought to 
work with them, instead of putting a stop to the valu- 
able and necessary efforts they are making for an 
enslaved segment of a disastrously oppressed society. 

The refusal to allow activists from concerned orga- 
nizations such as AGHS Legal Aid Cell and the 
Human Rights Commission of Pakistan is a calculated 
effort to discourage their humanitarian work which 
exposes the bestial cruelty of an inhumane system. 

-Hawa Bibi 


Queer Notes 


by Suzanne Rose 

Iran is launching its first AIDS awareness campaign 
without the mention of gay sex. Facing a rapid 
increase in the number of people becoming infected 
and fearing a major epidemic, the government has 
been forced to give its approval to an AIDS education 
program. The subject of sex is taboo in Iran and homo- 
sexuality is forbidden by law. As part of the new pro- 
gram, high school students will receive material 
describing how people can be infected that will not 
mention sex between two men. 


In a unanimous decision, Australia's high court 
rejected a challenge by the Catholic Church that would 
have prevented single women and lesbians from hav- 
ing access to in-vitro fertilization treatments. An earli- 
er federal court decision had ruled that restricting the 
women's access- violated the Federal Sex Discrimina- 
tion Act. 


The American Civil Liberties Union's National 
Prison Project filed suit against the executive director 
of the Texas Department of Criminal Justice, along 
with over a dozen officials at the James Allred prison in 
the town of Iowa Park. The suit states that Roderick 
Johnson was subjected to rape and sexual slavery on a 
daily basis for a year and a half at the prison. Having 
had a "safekeeping status" at a previous prison, Roder- 
ick was denied that status at Allred. The special classi- 
fication is designed to protect inmates at risk for bru- 
tality because of their sexual orientation or other fac- 
tors. Roderick went through seven classification hear- 
ings on his behalf; each time his requests were rejected. 
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But others held signs reading, "Jerusalem belongs to 
all religions." And while there were several American 
flags waving, anger at the U.S. government was 
strongly expressed with chants of "Bush, Bush you 
should know, occupation has got to go!" and many signs 
reading "USA— With Force Comes Responsibility," 
"Fund Education, Not Occupation," and "Stop funding 
racism, stop sending tax $$$ to Israel." Perhaps the 
sign that spoke for all there— Arabs, Palestinians, and 
U.S. activists alike— was: "Stop the occupation!” 

Later in the month, a smaller group of Palestinians 
and supporters held a silent demonstration at the Uni- 
versity of Memphis Campus. There were Palestinian 
students and some American and other nationalities. 
They stood opposite to Jewish students who were cele- 
brating the founding of Israel and held signs protesting 
the war crimes in Palestine. 

At this demonstration there was no chanting, simply 
standing silently with signs. As one Palestinian woman 
told me, "The important thing was that some students, 
who don't know anything, came and talked to us and 
asked us why we were angry, and we explained to 
them." There is no doubt that demonstrations of one 
kind or another will continue. Some of us plan to start 
a Women in Black group here in the fall. 

— Marxist-Humanist activist 

Berkeley, California 

In response to Sharon's invasion of the West Bank, 
Jewish Voices for Peace and others organized a demon- 
stration and march in Berkeley on April 2. Even with 
only a day's notice, more than 600 came demanding 
immediate withdrawal of Israeli troops and Palestin- 
ian statehood. 

In the next couple weeks, there were dozens more 
events. For example, an Israeli student, Tamir Sorek, 
who is an officer in the Israeli reserve army, talked on 
several occasions about why he chose to join the ranks 
of the "refuseniks." 

He spoke on the steps of the Israeli consulate on 
April 4 and at the Berkeley campus the next day. He 
said he believes Jews have a right to live in Israel and 
he would defend Israel from military threats. 

However, he said that the human obligation to act 
morally overrode military orders to wage an unjust war 
against civilians. He distinguished between a war of 
self-defense and a war of occupation. He dismissed the 
arguments that the Israeli Defense Force was going 
into the West Bank only to pursue military targets. 
When a commander orders such an action in a heavily 
populated civilian area, it is a fact that there will be 
civilian casualties. This military operation would not 


create a more secure Israel, or make it possible for 
Israelis to live with Palestinians or their Arab neigh- 
bors, he said. 

Sorek stressed his opposition to Israelis and Pales- 
tinians whose only solution is to exterminate the other. 
He mentioned those on both sides who want to live in 
peace, citing a number of organizations such as Gush 
Shalom and Mothers of Victims of Violence, which 
includes mothers from both sides. It was surprising 
that the Left, which embraces the Palestinian cause, 
did not come to hear this. 

Then on April 20, during the planned anti-war 
march against "the real axis of evil: war, racism and 
poverty," support for the besieged Palestinians over- 
whelmed all other issues. Over 30,000 came from all 
over the western states and even Canada, to express a 
diverse opposition to militarism. 

Many Arabs as well as Jews came out with home 
made signs: "Your tax $ pay for Sharon's bullets," "How 
can you end terrorism with terrorism?" "No one is free 
until we’re all free." The Santa Cruz Coalition to Free 
Mumia Abu- Jamal marched with environmental 
groups to stop oil drilling in the arctic and to save the 
redwoods. 

Others who focused on opposing U.S. intervention in 
Colombia or the Philippines, marched with the victims 
of police terror in the Black community. There were 
representatives of the anti-globalization movement— 
against GAP, Enron, Starbucks, etc. 

Perhaps the very diversity of the march will become 
a challenge to the activists that they not fall into a nar- 
row anti-imperialism of much of the Left. We must cre- 
ate a space for to dialogue regarding not only what we 
are opposing but figuring out what we are for. 

— Participants 

Washington, D.C. 

(Continued from page 1) 

seen quite a bit of back stabbing against Palestinians 
by some Arab states... this time I think that we all have 
to do something about it— all of us, all Arabs, all Mus- 
lims, all human beings." 

The Humanism I experienced in D.C. has really 
been a missing element in the anti-capitalist move- 
ment that has emerged over the last several years. The 
world of Bush/bin Laden/Sharon wants to crush it 
through permanent war. Another world is possible, but 
all the contradictions that swirled at this march must 
not be swept under the rug. I'd like to see this discus- 
sion continue in the pages of News & Letters. 

—Tom Parsons 


The enduring revolutionary legacy of Paris '68 
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by Brown Douglas 

This May is the anniversary of the 1968 revolution- 
ary uprising of students and workers in France. The 
events themselves strike a chord today with anyone 
interested in transforming society, especially youth. 

The book, When Poetry Ruled the 
Streets: The French May Events of 
1968, analyzes these events and cap- 
tures some of the spirit surrounding 
the uprising and eventual downfall in 
IfMti May 1968. 

The youth were the starting point in 
“ the revolt of '68. Beginning at Nanterre 
University, the students made radical 
demands such as doing away with 
exams, true democracy in education, 
and a totally new relationship between 
professor and student. These were not 
merely reformist measures (although 
some wanted them to be). As the 
authors put it, this action was an "act 
of opposition and committed to revolu- 
tion." 

Eventually, one university shutting 
down became thousands of students 
from all over Paris in the streets, con- 
demning capitalist society while at the 
same time letting ideas flow every- 
where. This uprising is famous for its 
sayings, most anonymously written or 
spoken, that exemplified this condem- 
nation. "All power to the imagination" and "Do not con- 
sume Marx, five him," were written on the walls. 

The uprising reached a turning point when it com- 
bined with the workers. The students sparked feelings 
in the heart of French workers that the workers recog- 
nized by shutting down and occupying factories all over 
France. Not only did this surprise and anger de Gaulle 
and the prevailing government, but the Communist 
Party and existing union bureaucracy, who had no 
faith in workers to make a new life by and for them- 
selves. 

The students told the workers to "Take from our 
fragile hands the struggle against the regime" and the 
workers answered with 10 million in the streets. Sure- 
ly it must have been exciting to be a part of this upris- 
ing that had so many active, revolutionary elements. 

Throughout the book, the authors create a lively and 
in-depth picture of the events of Paris 1968, including 
a very large appendix with actual documents from the 
students, workers, and their organizations. They bring 
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"A youth who worries 
too much about the 
future" — Poster from 
1968 uprising in France. 


out the uniqueness and 
spontaneity of the situation 
while making it seem like it 
just happened yesterday. 

I didn't totally agree with 
their view of what was 
important and explicitly 
revolutionary. There is a 
tone that runs through the 
writing that implies a cer- 
tain pride of having no goal 
or definite aim. While they 
do praise the radical activi- 
ties of students and strik- 
ing of the workers, they do 
it from a view that lacks 
the uniting of a philosophy 
of liberation with the revo- 
lutionary action and 
thoughts coming from the 
workers and students. 

Thus, at the end of the book, what is said is that "the 
May Events set in motion a process of cultural change 
that transformed the image of the Left, shifted the 
focus of opposition from economic exploitation to social 
and cultural alienation, and prepared the rejection of 
Stalinist authoritarianism in the new social move- 
ments." 

In "shifting the focus of opposition from economic 
exploitation to social and cultural alienation," workers 
seem to disappear altogether! The conclusion for them 
is not projecting what revolutionary transformation of 
society could be, but mainly that the image of the Left 
was "transformed" in various ways. 

We can see today, with a movement largely built on 
the rejection of authoritarianism and social and cul- 
tural alienation, that all of this is not enough. It is cer- 
tainly important that the youth have brought these 
things out and made them part of the resistance. But 
there is still the attitude of picking up theory "en 
route," or maybe better said a resistance to theory alto- 
gether. With this attitude it is impossible to create a 
revolutionary movement that will not only tear down 
what is old but build a new society on new beginnings. 

When Poetry Ruled the Streets has been released at 
an important time. Its description of the revolutionary 
events of the past generation is indispensable when 
we, especially youth, are looking to make our own rev- 
olution now. What happens with the movement now 
remains to be seen, but we can take inspiration from 
the students of 1968, when "All is possible" was on so 
many people's Ups fighting for true freedom. 
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French vote sends shock through Europe 


by Kevin A. Barry 

"Today I'm Ashamed to Be French," read the hand- 
lettered sign carried by a young woman demonstrator 
in Paris on April 22, one day after the neo-fascist Jean- 
Marie Le Pen placed second in the initial round of the 
presidential election. How could France, the country 
that in 1789 gave birth to the modem conception of 
human rights, sink so low and what did this portend 
elsewhere? Such questions have impacted European 
and even global public opinion. Poland's liberal news- 
paper Gazeta Wyborcza editorialized that this "cata- 
strophe"" would give a green light to those who up to 

Italian general strike 

Some 15 million workers created the biggest gener- 
al strike Italy has seen in decades on April 16. Facto- 
ries, schools, banks, rail and air transport, and post 
offices all had to shut down as workers came out to 
protest plans by the ultra-rightist government of Silvio 
Berlusconi to modify Article 18 of the labor law. Enact- 
ed in 1970 under the pressure of massive labor and 
student protests, Article 18 allows workers in compa- 
nies with over 15 employees to contest any form of dis- 
missal in the courts. This makes layoffs extremely dif- 
ficult, giving the majority of Italian workers a unique 
type of job security. 

The strike was so successful that it could not be 
shown on TV, since the networks were also shut down 
by strikers! In addition to the strike itself, some two 
million demonstrated in the streets, most of them 
under the auspices of the large reformist trade unions. 
However, the Cobas "unions from below" also attract- 
ed hundreds of thousands to their demonstrations. 

Several events led up to April 16. In March, two mil- 
lion workers had demonstrated to defend Article 18. 
Many trace the new stage of mass mobilization back to 
February, when over 40,000 people, including many 
prominent intellectuals, protested in Milan against 
Berlusconi's attempt to undermine the judiciary. He 
has sought to curtail independent judges from the 
"clean hands" investigation of corrupt politicians like 
himself and also removed police protection from judges 
handling Mafia cases. Others trace the new spirit of 
protest further back, to the anti-capitalist demonstra- 
tions at the G-8 Summit in Genoa last July. 

Berlusconi, who compares himself to Britain's Mar- 
garet Thatcher, clearly intends to discipline labor. So 
far, he has spurned all attempts at negotiations over 
Article 18, claiming that his election by 45% of the vot- 
ers in May 2001— vs. 44% for his left of center oppo- 
nents— gives him the right to impose his will on labor. 
Italian workers, youth, and intellectuals see things 
differently. Under the impact of the anti-globalization 
movement, they have shown that they can challenge 
Berlusconi, who seems to believe that we are still liv- 
ing in the retrogressive Reagan-Thatcher 1980s. 


May Day 


All across France, a nearly unprecedented one mil- 
lion people, with over 400,000 in Paris alone, turned 
out for the annual May Day marches organized by 
unions and the Left. This mobilization against Le 
Pen, which drew significant numbers of youth and 
ethnic minorities, was for many their first political 
demonstration. Elsewhere too, May Day drew a vexy 
large participation. Some 500,000 came out in 
Berlin, with hundreds of thousands in Rome. London 
and Israeli-occupied Ramallah also had significant 
actions. We will carry a full report in our June issue. 


now have been "embarrassed to express their dema- 
gogic, nationalist, racist, and anti-Semitic ideas." 

Over the past two decades, Le Pen has frequently 
had to pay fines for violating French laws against dis- 
seminating racial and ethnic hatred. He has called for 
the deportation of North African immigrants and 
referred to the Holocaust 
as a mere "detail" of the 
history of World War II. In 
1998, he was deprived of 
the right to hold office for 
two years after his body- 
guards assaulted a leftist 
politician. However, his 
racist appeals, combined 
with attacks on crime and 
unemployment, both of 
which he links to immigra- 
tion, have won him support 
among some sectors, 
including parts of the 
white working class. His 
National Front is a tightly 
disciplined organization, 
complete with "security" 
squads, many of them for- 
mer police or military offi- 
cers. Le Pen himself was a 
paratrooper during the 
Algerian War, where he 
tortured liberation fight- 
ers. 

The young woman 
demonstrator's sense of 
shame was a common feel- 
ing among the over 
100,000 French youth who 
came out in dozens of cities 
to protest Le Pen's show- 
ing. Many of them were too 
young to vote, but nonethe- 
less determined to make sure that Le Pen's type of pol- 
itics are not the future that they will inherit from their 
elders. Describing how they organized the largely 
spontaneous demonstrations, one Black youth, clearly 
reassured by the outpouring, told French television: "It 


Tribunal prosecutes 
Rwandan genocide 


The International Criminal Court in Arusha, Tanza- 
nia continues to prosecute perpetrators of the Rwan- 
dan genocide. Currently, radio broadcaster Jean-Bosco 
Barayagwiza and other media personalities are before 
the court, charged with incitement to genocide for 
their role in the 1994 massacre of 800,000 people, 
mainly from the Tutsi minority. Barayagwiza and oth- 
ers referred to Tutsis as "cockroaches," stating "we will 
kill you," while also broadcasting names and locations. 

Despite the bureaucratic problems that have 
plagued the Arusha Tribunal— for example, a trial of 
three top military officers began one day in April but 
was abruptly adjourned the next day— its actions are 
historic. They have not received adequate coverage in 
the Eurocentric global media. Nor has the precedent of 
trying propagandists of genocide been applied to the 
former Yugoslavia, where intellectual instigators of 
Serbian genocide, such as the philosopher Mihailo 
Markovic, have yet to be investigated, let alone tried. 
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spread by word of mouth because we're all in this toge- 
ther." 

The actual election results were as follows: Gaullist 
conservative Jacques Chirac received 20% of the vote,, 
Le Pen 17%, social democrat Lionel Jospin 16%, the 
Greens 5%, and the Communists a humiliating 3%, the 

latter three parties mak- 
ing up the current govern- 
ment. Thus, Le Pen nar- 
rowly edged out Jospin, 
until now the Prime Minis- 
ter, who lost ground large- 
ly due to leftist discontent 
with his government's pro- 
capitalist policies. 

There was also an 
important realignment 
within those parts of the 
Left espousing versions of 
Marxism, with Trotskyist 
parties reaching an 
unprecedented total of 
11%, buoyed to a great 
extent by the anti-global- 
ization movement and by 
workers disillusionment 
.with both Jospin and the 
Communists. It is no small 
thing that revolutionary 
anti-Stalinist parties now 
dominate French Marxist 
politics, but the Marxist 
Left also faces a severe 
challenge, since the runoff 
election on May 5 offers 
only two candidates, 
Chirac and Le Pen. Will 
they be able to distinguish 
between a conservative 
bourgeois democrat and a 
Independent Media Center neo-fascist, Or will they fall 
into the politics of "a plague on both of your houses"? 

The French youth and the leftist public are deter- 
mined to see to it that Le Pen is not only defeated, but 
resoundingly so. How can one accomplish that without 
giving up one's anti-capitalist politics in a situation 
where abstention will only help Le Pen? This is a 
major test that will have implications not only for the 
French Left, but also for the worldwide anti-globaliza- 
tion movetaent, which will be watching these events 
closely. 

-April 24, 2002 

Taliban crimes revealed 

"Those who bum books will also bum people," it 
was said in 1933. Something similar occurred under 
Taliban rule in Afghanistan. During their last year in 
power, it has now been revealed, they not only dyna- 
mited the 1,500-year-old Buddhist statues at 
Bamiyan, but also methodically used sledgehammers 
to destroy thousands of Buddhist statues at the 
National Museum in Kabul. 

Reportedly, much of the damage at the museum was 
done by am A1 Qaeda squad, after local Taliban units 
refused to take part in this rape of their country's cul- 
tural heritage. Near Bamiyan, United Nations investi- 
gators have also turned up mass graves from among 
the estimated 15,000 members of the Hazara ethnic 
minority murdered by the Taliban. Had the world paid 
more attention at the time, perhaps September 11 
might have been prevented. 


' .. ! NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES ' ll i 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post- Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-H umanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do' not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Kaiser Tele-sweatshops 

by Htun Lin 

On May 17, the media exposed Kaiser HMO’s now 
discontinued “pilot program” to reward employees with 
cash bonuses for keeping as few patients as possible 
from accessing services from Kaiser health profession- 
als. Consumer advocates and nurses of the California 
Nurses Association (CNA) expressed outrage, calling 
this a “morbidity bonus.” 

Workers in SEIU Local 250 were rewarded with 2-5% 
of their pay for keeping at least half of incoming patient 
calls away from registered nurses or other health pro- 
fessionals. They were to keep medical appointments at 
between 15-35%. They were also told to average less 
than three minutes and 45 seconds on the phone per 
patient. This program lasted for two years from Janu- 
ary 2000 to December 2001. In full Orwellian-speak, a 
Kaiser spokesman said, “The whole purpose was 
designed to help serve members better.” 

BY THE BOOK 

Today the press is reporting a lot of shock and dismay 
from consumer advocates and CNA representatives. 
However, none of this current press attention has got- 
ten the view of the workers who are put in these horri- 
ble positions. This was the focus of a report in News & 
Letters back in December 1999 just when the Call-Cen- 
ters were set up and before the bonus program even 
went into effect. Or, as we reported then: 

“The patient’s first encounter with Kaiser health care 
is a canned answer from a training manual. One Call- 
Center employee said, ‘If we don’t follow the manual to 
the letter, we’re punished. If we go by the book and 
something goes wrong we’re still punished'." 


(Continued on Page 3) 



Brokering reparations? 


by John Alan 

Recently the California Department of Insurance 
went back into its old files on insurance companies and 
released to the public the names of the African-Ameri- 
can slaves who were insured by their white masters 
during the slave era. These old documents have given a 
tremendous boost to those who are now demanding 
reparations for slavery. 

WEALTH BORN OF SLAVERY 

Rev. Jesse Jackson declared that this business rela- 
tionship between slave owners and insurance compa- 
nies shows that reparations from private businesses is 
warranted. California's Governor Gray Davis said, 
"Clearly, we want to right any wrongs and do justice to 
people who were taken advantage of, if that's the 
case..." In California, Davis said, this also includes Chi- 
nese and Mexican Americans. Rev. Jackson agreed and 
said "the Chinese Americans came to America on the 
same slave ship with African Americans." Obviously he 
meant that only metaphorically. 

Rev. Jackson's metaphor is inappropriate here, since 
it hides a crucial historic difference between the aim of 
the labor performed by African-American slaves and the 
harsh exploitation of the "free" Chinese labor in post 
Civil War California. African-American slave laborers 
in the South were primarily engaged in producing com- 
modities for the world market, such as cotton, tobacco, 
rice and sugar. The slaveholders, the owners of those 
great plantations on which slaves labored knew, from 
the beginning, that the origin of their wealth and its 
accumulation were primarily due to slaves. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Struggles in the Philippines 
face U.S. troops, repression 


by R. Russell 

Manila, Philippines— In the early days of the 
Philippines summer, the year-old administration of 
Gloria Macapagal Arroyo was forced to reverse its 
edict that would have switched the May 1 workers hol- 
iday to April 29. Arroyo was convinced by a very cred- 
ible threat of a welgang bayan (general strike) if she 
had not backed down. Her government's excuse for 
trying to water down the historic holiday was to create 
a three-day weekend in order to increase tourism from 
Manila to the provinces. 

The revolutionary women's group Gabriela, along 
with Bayan which represents an important section of 
the above-ground Left, then organized the real May 1 
rally at the presidential Malacanang Palace. This was 
achieved under difficult and dangerous circumstances. 
Massive security preparations were justified by 
Arroyo's government by citing terrorist threats and its 
response to last year's rally. 

At that earlier rally, forces backing deposed presi- 
dent Joseph Estrada stormed Malacanang. He had been 
charged with plundering the Philippine people and was 
overthrown in People Power II, which brought Arroyo to 
power. The ensuing violence and deaths nearly succeed- 
ed in drowning out the voices of workers and supporters 
who had planned the May Day rally at Malacanang to 
mark the resurgence of labor militancy. 

It was to begin a new stage after a several years of 
setbacks due to plant closings and movement of jobs to 
even lower-wage countries, union-busting, and the 
intensifying pressures on Filipino workers to move 
abroad. According to activist organizations who track it, 
there are currently 7.5 million Filipinos working over- 
seas, including Japan, Hong Kong, the Middle East and 
the U.S. Their remittances back home constitute the 
Philippines’s second largest source of foreign exchange. 

In response to the Arroyo government's attempt to 
change the date of the international workers day, 
Gabriela's Manila secretary general Emmi de Jesus, 
quoted in the Philippine Star, pointed out that May 1 
commemorates the general strike by thousands of work- 
ers in Chicago in 1886 to push for an eight-hour work 
day. She declared, "Clearly she [Arroyo] does not respect 



Protester in Manila against balikatan, a collaboration in 
counter-revolution between the U.S. and the Philippines. 


the historical value of the militancy of workers not only 
in the Philippines but also in the international arena. 
The fact is she is totally alienated from the working 
class." 

These events unfolded during our discussions the 
Philippines with human rights, women and labor 
activists. During our visit the U.S.-led balikatan (shoul- 
der-to-shoulder) military exercises were in their fifth 
month. During that time, the bloody fist of the armed 
forces came down hard in the provinces. 

DEEPENING RELATIONSHIPS 

In an atrocity reported in the back pages of the Mani- 
la dailies, Benjaline Hernandez, Vivian Andrade, 
Crisanto Amora and Labaon Sinunday were executed by 
the armed forces, shot in the face at point-blank range. 
Hernandez was the 22-year-old Davao, Mindanao 
leader of the well-known human rights alliance, Karap- 
atan. When attacked, she was meeting with her three 
companions, community residents in the Arakan valley 
region of Mindanao, following up on a massacre of 
indigenous people in the same area a year earlier. Ms. 

(Continued on page 10) 


WE NEED YOUR HELP TO CONTINUE! 


T he permanent militarism George W. Bush imposed 
within the first year of his stolen presidency was 
not only a permanent war against any he and John 
Ashcroft designated as the "enemy" but first and fore- 
most against the forces for freedom right here at 
home. Since September 11, he has made quick use of 
that terrorist attack to push through his reactionary 
agenda at home, at the same time that he has sought 
to assure the counter-revolutionary dominance of 
U.S. imperialism over the entire world. This has 
helped to stoke the move to the Right which has 
become more and more evident in recent months, 
whether the shocking election in France that moved 
the anti-Semite and neo-fascist Le Pen to second 
place in the first round, or Ariel Sharon's attacks on 
the Palestinian people. 

Everywhere the rulers have been using September 
11 to try to divert attention from the economic stag- 
nation that is truly global and the racist, sexist, 
exploitative conditions ordinary people are suffering 
everywhere. It is not that the forces for freedom have 
not been letting known their opposition to these hor- 
rors of capitalism everywhere. Their voices are heard 
in every issue of News & Letters. 

You heard them in the May issue raised by the 
thousands of youth who marched in Washington, D.C. 
against Bush's wars at home and abroad, the World 
Bank and globalization, and against the attacks on 
the Palestinian people. You can hear them raised in 
this issue by welfare mothers fighting the new 
attacks on women in poverty, by the Immokalee 
laborers battling Taco Bell, by Black firefighters 
demanding the end of racist hiring. And in every 
issue you will hear the growing voices of prisoners 
demanding an end to the "criminal INjustice system." 

N ever was it more important not to separate these 
voices of protest from the articulation of a philos- 
ophy of revolution which you find in every issue of 
N&L , What makes that more crucial this year is the 
need for a total view that does not allow separating 
the question of what you are for from what you are 
against. 


What has distinguished N&L and Marxist-Human- 
ism this year has been pur refusal to separate the 
fight against Christian fundamentalism and Bush's 
wars at home and abroad from the struggle against 
terrorism and Islamic fundamentalism— and aligning 
firmly, instead, with the forces fighting both. It is why 
we have made available to anyone who sends for it 
our statement on, "Confronting Permanent War and 
Terrorism: Why the Anti-War Movement Needs a 
Dialectical Perspective." In the July issue you will 
read our Draft for Perspectives for concretizing this 
further in the year ahead. 

But we cannot do it without your help to keep News 
& Letters going! As we have done every year since we 
began in 1955, we must once again turn to you, our 
readers, to help us meet the ever-rising costs for our 
office rent and the printing of N&L. The new postage 
increases that begin at the end of June will be a spe- 
cial blow to us this year! We also plan to issue a new 
edition of American Civilization on Trial. This funda- 
mental work that places the revolutionary Black 
dimension as vanguard for the creation of a new soci- 
ety based on human foundations is now almost out of 
print. That printing bill alone will come to well over 
$5,000. 

NEVER WAS YOUR HELP MORE NEEDED! 
PLEASE GIVE AS GENEROUSLY AS YOU CAN 
TO HELP KEEP US ALIVE! 

P mm — » •> — — - — — — — ~ 

• Enclosed is my contribution of $_ 


I to help keep News & Letters going. * 

. I am enclosing $ for gift subscriptions , 

: to introduce others to News & Letters (addresses J 
: enclosed). 

I Name | 

I Address 

. City 


State 


. Zip_ 


I 
I 

1 Send with your check or money order to: I 

jl NEWS & LETTERS, « 

I 36 S. Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago, IL 60603. I 
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Bush’s welfare bill disaster for women 

by Terry Moon 


Bush's retrogressive, punitive welfare legislation 
reveals what it means to have the Christian reactionary 
Right in the White House. Bush is attacking not only 
poor women, but the very idea that women and workers 
have a right to self-determination and freedom. 

It is the revolt of women and workers that Bush is 
trying to crush with his ideologically driven welfare bill 
that has no basis in science or facts. It also has trans- 
formed the whole welfare debate. Work— and here we 
are talking of the most alienating, low-wage, no-status, 
drudge work available in the U.S.— is so much a given 
that even the Left calls only for a decent job, while the 
Democrats— thinking only of the next election— dicker 
over 30 hours per week vs. 40, and more, but not 
enough, money for childcare. 

What you won't hear from the 
pusillanimous Democrats is that 
everything Bush, et al, say is a 
lie, especially the insistent 
Republican chant that the Democrats were wrong then 
in their predictions that the 1996 law would be a disas- 
ter to women and children. And they're wrong now. 

REALITY OF WOMEN'S LIVES 

There is plenty of science on the effects of Clinton's 
1996 bill that gutted welfare that show that it was "a 
disaster": 

• Those who first left welfare after the 1996 bill took 
effect were not, as is widely believed, only the most able, 
but also those with the most problems— health, mental 
illness, and so on. They are neither working nor on wel- 
fare; lost to the system, many may have died or become 
homeless. 

• Most who left welfare for work cycled in and out of 
low-wage jobs, leaving families below the federal pover- 
ty level. Half the former recipients in some states said 
they were unable to buy food, pay rent or utility bills. 

• One in ten former recipients had been evicted or 
become homeless. 

• A three-state study, focusing on mothers with young 
children, found that parenting skills did not improve; 
that mothers were just as likely to be depressed as they 
were before being pushed into jobs; that they spent less 
time with their children. 

Given this reality, Bush's assertion that his plan is "a 
pathway to independence," and that "too many Ameri- 
cans still have not found work and the purpose it 
brings," reeks of mendacity. Bush's plan— as are all his 
plans— is to attack the working class as a whole, and 
help his capitalist and right-wing religious fundamen- 
talist friends. Women forced off welfare are required to 
take jobs that capitalists cannot farm out to super- 
exploited workers in Third World countries. 

Typical is a county in Greenwood, Miss., where the 
unemployment rate is 10%. To fulfill requirements, 
some welfare moms take vans at 3 a.m. to jobs in chick- 
en processing plants three or four hours away, where 


Ex-prison moms rally 

Chicago — Chicago Legal Advocacy for Incarcerated 
Mothers (CLAIM) held their annual Mothers' Day rally 
on May 10 to demand alternatives to incarceration for 
mothers. They are calling for community sentencing 
which would help moms and their children stay togeth- 
er. Currently over 80% of incarcerated women in Illinois 
are mothers, 50% with children under five years old. 

Many women in the crowd had been incarcerated. 
They held signs that read: "Mothers missing their kids," 
and "When you lock me up, you lock up my children." 
One woman spoke about being "sentenced" to ten years 
in abusive foster care after her mother was sent to 
prison. She said that the effects of that trauma remain 
with her in her adult life. 

The conditions of life, inside and outside (if there is 
such a thing for Black Americans) the criminal injustice 
system are tied together in a hideous way. Fifty-four 
percent of women at Cook County Jail were homeless at 
the time of arrest. 

When these moms are lucky enough to find someone 
to care for their children before they lose custody of 
them to the state, many can't afford to care for their 
children once they are released due to punitive laws 
which bar welfare payments to those who have been 
convicted of crimes. 

Diana Delgado of CLAIM is a survivor of domestic 
violence, a former addict and was separated from her 
children while incarcerated. Her daughter Was bom in 
jail. Diana said to the rally that a good drug treatment 
program "saved my life and the lives of my children." 
She said her family is still in need of long-term therapy 
because they never developed the bond they could have 
had due to incarceration. The rally ended with chants of 
"Rehabilitation, not incarceration!" 

"Mothers in Prison, Children in Crisis" was not just 
the theme of the rally, but is now a congressionally rec- 
ognized day after the Illinois House passed HB 1961 in 
support of treatment alternatives to incarceration. 
(Apparently for every dollar spent in drug treatment 
another $7 is saved in "societal and medical costs.' 1 ) The 
bill is now currently in the Illinois Senate. The women's 
demands to save their lives and families in the face of a 
- genocidal attack go beyond Congress's narrow vision of 
saving the almighty dollar. 

—Sonia Bergonzi 


they earn about $6 an hour. The pay is so low that they 
still get welfare. But the real welfare is going to the 
poultry plants. Bush's policy has supplied them with 
women to whom they pay starvation wages, while the 
state pays for the van, a $5-a-day lunch, and a $3,000 
bonus for two years slave labor. 

MONEY FOR THE FANATICS 

Bush's religious fanatics get $300 million to push 
marriage on welfare women, and a raise of federal 
spending on "abstinence only" education by $33 million. 
Even U.S. Surgeon General David Satcher argued that 
"the only proven method for reducing pregnancy and 
sexually transmitted disease is to combine the absti- 
nence message with one that teaches young people how 
to protect themselves." 

Two-parent families look good for children because 
two incomes mean less poverty. 
Raising the minimum wage to a 
livable wage would do more than 
any of Bush's gifts to his capital- 
ist friends to raise women and their children out of 
poverty. What Bush and his marriage-happy (except if 
that marriage is between those of the same sex) extrem- 
ist friends ignore is the growing body of science that 
shows that poor women, and women on welfare, suffer 
much more abuse than wealthier women, with a rate of 
violence 3.5 times higher than those with incomes above 
$40,000. For many women, leaving an abusive relation- 
ship was the true "pathway to independence." Bush, 
with his Promise Keepers mentality, would like to bar 
this escape route for the country's poorest women. 

A measure of how far back Clinton's, and now Bush's, 
welfare bills have taken us is seen when we look at the 
highpoint of the movement for welfare rights as 
revealed in the demands of the National Welfare Rights 
Organization (NWRO) in the early 1970s. These Black 
and white women on welfare demanded a living wage 
for all Americans and they established that taking care 
of children was an honorable profession, one that should 
be respected and supported by the state. 

Rather than take that as our beginning, today the 
movement is fighting on Bush's ground: trying to nego- 
tiate shorter work requirements or more daycare and 
training. But what NWRO revealed is that the struggle 
of women on welfare is about what it means to be 
human and the desire for self-development and a new 
human world. The stakes are that high. That is why the 
struggle must continue. 


WOMEN WORLDWIDE 


by Mary Jo Grey 

Finally the government of Nepal has passed two bills: 
1) allowing women to inherit parental property, and 2) 
permitting abortions during the first 12 weeks with the 
consent of her husband; when a woman's health is in 
danger, and in cases of .rape, incest, and fetal impair- 
ment. While welcoming these reforms, women's groups 
said the struggle for women's rights must continue. But, 
in the Bahamas voters rejected two referendums: 1) pro- 
tecting women against job discrimination, and 2) deny- 
ing citizenship to the children and foreign husbands of 
Bahamian women (while it is granted to the families of 
Bahamian men). 

—Information from We! Isis International 

* * * 

Arsonists burned to the ground the home of a Uni- 
versity of Montana professor days after she filed a law- 
suit seeking health insurance for the same-sex partners 
of university employees. Carla Grayson, her partner, 
Adrianne Neff and their 22-month-old son awoke to 
flames and escaped through a window. Two days after 
she filed the lawsuit, she received an anonymous, pow- 
der-filled letter in the mail that read "die dyke." 

* * * 

The horrific practice of "honor killing" has taken the 
life of yet another courageous young woman— a Kurd 
who had moved with her family from Turkey to Sweden. 
After a lifetime of physical abuse by her father and 
brother, and four years of death threats when she fell in 
love with a Swedish man, 26-year-old Fadime Sahindal 
waged a public fight against conditions faced by young 
Kurdish women. She was shot in the head by her father 
and died in her mother s arms. Foreign groups in Swe- 
den are now speaking out against patriarchal cultures 
that allow such barbarism. 

* * * 

A safe sex advice booth at a pre-prom fair at Alham- 
bra High School in Martinez, Cal., drew protests from 
parents who called it "inappropriate." The county 
health services department that sponsored the booth 
said it was meant to "encourage thoughtful, careful 
decision-making." Tessa Rangel, junior class vice presi- 
dent, maintained "sex is nothing new to teens and if 
they make that choice, they might as well do it right." 

* * * 

A Melbourne, Australia Supreme Court jury, in April, 
convicted Peter Knight of murdering a security guard at 
an abortion clinic in Australia's first abortion-related 
killing. The guard and two other men struggled to dis- 
arm Knight when he entered the clinic with a rifle, 
ammunition and kerosene and pointed his gun at a 
pregnant woman. 


WOMAN AS REASON 


RAWA demonstration 



The Revolutionary Association of Women of 


Afghanistan rallied in Rawalpindi, Pakistan, in April, 
to protest the Northern Alliance taking < power in 
Afghanistan. RAWA condemned them for "a reign of 
terror, rape, looting and destruction" after elements of 
today's Northern Alliance took power in 1 992. 


Anti-war women abused 
by military families 

North Carolina —As the U.S. continues to be 
plunged into a state of permanent war, a surprising 
group of women are daring to raise their voices in 
protest: the wives, girlfriends, daughters and sisters of 
military families in the Southeast. Many are paying a 
heavy price. 

There has been an increase in the number of women 
being seen by a women's shelter here that have been 
beaten and threatened by their families for daring to 
speak out against the war in Afghanistan, and the idea 
of war itself. 

"I was raised in a military family, and it never 
occurred to me to question the authority of it all," said a 
young woman whose boyfriend is in Afghanistan. "But 
on September 11 when the U.S. got bombed, I saw for 
the first time the suffering and horror that is inflicted. 
That changed me forever and I told my boyfriend I felt 
war is wrong." She continued to write to him about her 
growing feelings against the war. 

One day she was surprised to find two of his friends 
at her door. They were there, they said, to talk to her 
about her lack of patriotism. What followed was an hour 
long beating during which she was insulted and sexual- 
ly assaulted. 

Another woman, married to a man in the upper ranks 
of the military, was physically assaulted for expressing 
her new views when other people were around. She also 
says September 11 changed her. "I have supported my 
husband in all his military endeavors. 

Everything he has been involved in up to this point 
seemed to have a higher purpose. But now, after Sep- 
tember 11, it should have been up to us, as Americans, 
to set an example for the rest of the world. I now under- 
stand fighting violence with more violence is not the 
way." 

—Suzanne Bose 


Pat's fascist Mends 

Memphis, Tenn.— Church & State magazine, pub- 
lished by Americans United for Separation of Church 
and State, is a wake-up call for those who think the reli- 
gious Right is merely a highly opinionated celebration 
of Christianity. A recent issue reveals that Pat Robert- 
son is in business with Charles Taylor, the dictator of 
Liberia, who is internationally criticized for' his brutali- 
ty. Taylor's military and police have been accused of tor- 
ture, amputations and assassinations, but Robertson 
has joined him in a gold-mining business called Free- 
dom Gold. 

_ Robertson also helped organize and promote the 
"Liberia for Jesus" rally led by Taylor, in which Taylor 
told the crowd that Liberia was a nation under Jesus, 
even though it is only 35% Christian. Taylor has been 
known to kill people taking sanctuary in churches, and 
it is thought that the rally was an attempt to weaken 
support of a mostly Muslim armed opposition move- 
ment, Liberians United for Reconciliation and Democ- 
racy. 

In spite of this anti-Muslim stance, Taylor's Revolu- 
tionary United Front has sold diamonds from Sierra 
Leone to Osama bin Laden's Al Qaeda network, which 
sold the diamonds in Europe and used the funds to oper- 
ate in the Liberian capital of Monrovia since 1998. 

Robertson recently dropped his supposedly religious 
stances against abortion and "moral relativism" when 
he stated that China had to have a forced abortion pol- 
icy in order to curb overpopulation. The fact that he can 
hold this position when he doesn't mind women suffer- 
ing and even dying when abortion is unavailable in the 
U.S. could be due to the fact that he aspires to be a 
major internet provider to China. 

Robertson also attempted to reopen the Powerine oil 
refinery in Santa Fe Springs, Cal. This was blocked by 
a state judge who ordered the refinery not to reopen 
unless pollution-control equipment was installed. Resi- 
dents of the area, who remembered the smoke that 
caused paint to peel off their cars when the refinery was 
previously operating, marched in protest of Robertson, 
dragging an effigy of him as a devil. 

— Adele 


RAWA 
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Payback time for Black firefighters 



Chicago— In April, Chicago Firefighters Union of Chicago members for not crossing the picket lines, 
Local 2 elected James E. McNally as president with placed Appendix G in the contract. Appendix G con- 
62% of the vote. McNally was notorious for going tained the goal that the Fire Department force be 

around the station i approximately 30% 

Black and 15% Hispanic, 
and to that end, at least 
45% of recruits should 
be Black and Hispanic. 

Both African-Ameri- 
can firefighter groups 
want African-American 
applicants to be allowed 
to go to the Fire Acade- 
my. Of 6,855 African 
Americans who passed 
the July 1995 Firefight- 
er Entrance Exam, the 
first exam in ten years 
because of bias from 
beginning to end of the 
examination booklets, 
only 87 have been hired 
among 1,085 total hires 
as of February 2001. Of 
three women hired, all 
relatives of current or 
retired Fire Department 

Black firefighters rally May 10 against decades of personnel, none were 
racist practices in hiring and advancement in the 


house and on fire calls in 
blackface to show his 
disgust with affirmative 
action programs in the 
Chicago Fire Depart- 
ment. He was also one of 
those white firefighters 
who were videotaped at 
an infamous racist fire- 
house party. Both the 
African-American Fire- 
fighters League of 
Chicago and the African- 
American Firefighter 
and Paramedic Support 
Group are asking the 
removal of McNally and 
elimination of automatic 
dues collecting by Local 
2 . 

In 1980, firefighters 
had gone out on strike 
for 22 days, during 
which 22 lives were lost. 

Mayor Jane Byrne 
sought out the African- 
American Firefighters 
League of Chicago mem- 
bers to cross the picket lines. They did not! 

Firefighters Union Local 2, to show how much they 
appreciated the African-American Firefighters League 


Chicago Fire Department. 


African American. 

The City of Chicago 
S2 has admitted in federal 

« court that it has continu- 

*"■> ously and historically discriminated against African 
Americans since the inception of the Chicago Fire Depart- 
|ment. We African-American firefighters and applicants 
< need serious help. —George Wilfrid Smith Jr. 


Replace Taco 


Chicago — Over 100 students and community peo- 
ple attended a meeting at the University of Chicago in 
support of the Coalition of Immokalee Workers' (CIW) 
boycott of Taco Bell. They were demanding, as the focus 
of a national campaign, that Taco Bell be replaced as 
the fast food provider at the Hutchinson Commons. 

The meeting began with a video presentation on the 
Taco Bell Truth Tour and the farmworkers' struggle 
beginning against brutal labor conditions at Six L's, Taco 
Bell's supplier of tomatoes. As a result of the tour, the 
company was forced to talk to the CIW, but no agree- 
ment was reached and the boycott remains in effect. 

Francisca Cortez of the CIW said, "We want to be able 
to take Taco Bell off this campus. It's high time Taco 
Bell listened to our demands. We've waited 20 years. We 
can't afford to wait any longer. We are still suffering 
from bad wages, terrible living conditions, and we lack 
any sort of benefits, even overtime pay. Do you think a 
family can live off $7,500 a year? We can't afford decent 
housing with that. 

"I'd like that everyone here have a chance to see what 
it is like to work in the fields, to get pesticides all over 
your hands and clothes. Recently we've had two cases of 
deaths from cancer. The problems with pesticides don't 
come right away, they come in 20 years. 

"In the Six L's camps where we live, nobody is 
allowed to visit the workers, not even our friends. Would 
anyone want to live like that? People see those ripe, red 
tomatoes and don't think about where they come from. 
It is more than just an issue of wages. It is about doing 
away with a whole exploitative way of living. They've 
ignored us, as the workers who provide them with toma- 
toes. Considering all our long, hard struggle, for years 
at work as well as in this campaign, it would mean a lot 
to all the workers if you took Taco Bell off this campus." 

—Gerard Emmett 


WORKSHOP TALKS 


(Continued from Page 1) 

The real shock is that this effort to make money by 
denying care came out of a “strategic partnership” initi- 
ated by AFL-CIO President John Sweeney. Again, as we 
reported in 1999: “This is part of Kaiser’s restructuring 
plan that the AFL-CIO enthusiastically embraced in 
their ‘strategic partnership.’ Local 250 SEIU is really 
proud of having these new union positions boosting 
their regular dues income. They are touting a recent 
‘understanding 1 between Kaiser and the union that sup- 
posedly promises no layoffs. 

“Many downsized employees end up in the new Call- 
Centers, and many are now desperately scrambling to 
get out. As one employee said, ‘I’ve never been in a 
sweatshop before, but this sure feels like one. You have 
to get permission to go to the bathroom. Your bathroom 
breaks are timed. They’re always monitoring your 
phone conversations to make sure you adhere to the 
manual. They treat you like a computer which is not 
supposed to think.’” 

WORKERS OPPOSED 

While state HMO investigators are now looking into 
this scandal, we workers were opposed to this Call-Cen- 
ter scheme from its inception, with or without the 
bonus, because we reject being treated like machines. 
We are fundamentally opposed to the whole concept of 
managed care’s restructuring. 

When our own union officials embraced that restruc- 
turing, they in essence adopted the same attitude that 
management has toward us service workers. Consumer 
advocates also fall into this trap by endorsing manage- 
ment’s separation between the professionals as the des- 
ignated mental workers and us service workers who are 
expendable. 

Marx’s vision was that a new human society would 
eliminate the whole separation between mental and 
manual labor. Overcoming that separation would mean 
that health care is ah important end in itself, not a 
corollary expense to capital’s expansion. 

Capital is happy to pay its workers bonuses to keep 
patient-consumers away when the product is health- 
care, human well-being. When the product is a thing, 
the same army of telephone workers hired as automa- 
tons to animate a computer script (as in telemarketers) 
are given incentives to cajole consumers into purchas- 
ing that product whether they need it or not. Both 
methods accomplish the same goal— to enhance capi- 
tal’s bottom line and self-expansion. 

FRAGMENTING CARE 

Capital puts itself ih the middle between the patient 
and the health care worker, fragmenting the natural 
human activity of caring for another. Even the U.S. gov- 
ernment under Bush has aggressively expanded their 
role as HMO gatekeepers when it comes to Medicare. 
The government deliberately underpays providers who 
increasingly are refusing to care for Medicare patients. 
They are raiding this largest pool of health care 
resources in order to reward the richest one percent 
with a permanent tax cut. 

Contrary to HMO consumer advocates, the govern- 
ment is not the solution to overcoming capitalist greed 
in the health care industry. Nothing will change until 
workers themselves have control. The problems faced 
by health care consumers will be solved only when we 
overcome labor’s alienation as reflected in the funda- 
mental separation between mental and manual labor. 


Velsicol is poison to workers, community 


Memphis, Tenn. — Velsicol, the huge chemical 
company built in the middle of one of Memphis' oldest 
Black communities, is in trouble. The community is 
already angiy over Velsicol's decision to seek renewal of 
a permit to bum toxic material in their hazardous 
waste incinerator (see April N&L). Now, it turns out 
that Velsicol's own study reveals that their decades of 
dumping have left the eight-mile-long Cypress Creek, 
which runs through some of the most densely populat- 
ed parts of Memphis, dangerously polluted. 

This came out at a Velsicol-called public hearing last 
month, attended by over 80 community people. While 
Velsicol's slick brochure stressed that studies "did not 
indicate any imminent risk," on the last page they 
admitted: "Chemical residue levels of organochlorine 
pesticides, such as dieldrin and endrin.. .exceeded EPA 
target levels for long term exposure." 

It took leaders of the Vollintine Evergreen Communi- 
ty Association (VECA) to fill out what "such as" really 
means: aldrin, chlordane, heptachlor, and heptachlor- 
epoxide. VECA warns, " The EPA ranks all these chem- 
icals in the top 10% of most toxic chemicals for human 
health." But it was from their own lives that communi- 
ty people spoke of the hazardous effects of living and 
working by Velsicol and Cypress Creek. 

The first speaker was a Black worker at Velsicol who 
had inhaled chlorine gas at the plant and almost died. 
He explained, "Velsicol denied that it ever happened. I 
was denied worker's compensation and long-term dis- 
ability, and my life was basically destroyed because of 
this company. What about the people who breathe all 


this junk that these companies pollute?" Looking the 
Velsicol spokesman in the eye, he continued, "You peo- 
ple don't care about this community. I'm a living wit- 
ness to that." 

A woman who had been to a Velsicol hearing on their 
hazardous waste incinerator demanded that Velsicol 
tell the audience what dioxin does to people. Not only 
did they stonewall that question, they said they would- 
n't discuss the incinerator, as if people don't both 
breathe and walk, play and dig in the earth. 

Soon people raised the demand that an independent 
health study, paid for by Velsicol but with community 
control, be done— not on the known effects of chemicals, 
but on the people! Women spoke of deaths in their fam- 
ilies, of their neighbors, in the community. 

The last speaker summed up feelings at the meeting: 
"I've heard some things that just don't add up. I heard 
the toxicologist talk about how you look at a residential 
area for 30 years of exposure, or a recreational area for 
15 years, and then I hear you say that you don't have 
enough data to determine how much people were 
exposed to. I was stunned to hear the statement from 
the Vice President that 'We didn't know about [the hot 
spots of illnesses] before.' I've seen people from this 
community talking about it on TV, I saw it in The Com- 
mercial Appeal, I heard people talking about it at the 
open house Velsicol had in January.” 

The stonewalling by Velsicol was stunning, prompt- 
ing a Black resident to say, "This is a room full of 
experts. When we ask these questions, somebody 
should get up and say something besides 'I don't know.'" 

— Marxist-Humanist participant 


Hidden history of the revolutionary Atlantic 


The Many-Headed Hydra: Sailors, Slaves, Common- 
ers, and the Hidden History of the Revolutionary 
Atlantic, Peter Linebaugh and Marcus Rediker, 2000, 
Beacon Press, Boston. 

Peter Linebaugh and Marcus Rediker portray upris- 
ings, refusals, and revolts by workers opposing early 
capitalism in the 17th and 18th century Atlantic econo- 
my. The authors perform a great service to all radicals 
by supplying us accounts of our forebears in resistance 
in their own words. 

The book takes its title from metaphors in 17th cen- 
tury ruling class discussions. Hercules embodied the 
ruling classes’ struggle to stamp out revolt and mold 
proletarians into the class discipline demanded by cap- 
ital. The Hydra embodied all that the ruling classes 
feared— and still fear— about the proletariat. 

The Hydra was a mythical many-headed snake who 
would grow two new heads whenever one head was cut 
off. Similarly, working class struggles have arisen again 
and again at new points and with new methods of 
attack, despite capital’s attacks on workers’ power. The 
Hydra metaphor is particularly apt for contemporary 
class struggle and the multiple “heads” of the global 
working class. 

Fear of workers’ power haunts the ruling class today, 
knowing as they do that workers “do not forget, and... 
are ever ready from Africa to the Caribbean to Seattle 
to resist slavery and restore the Commons.” Capitalists 
can’t cut off all the heads of the proletarian Hydra, since 
capital requires the value produced by our labor. This 
dependence forces capital to find new methods to con- 
tain us in the capital relation and suppress proletarians 
who would "turn the world upside down." 

Hydra details how the labor of sailors was crucial for 
maritime production, and that ships and ports were a 


tool for both capital accumulation and proletarian resis- 
tance. Sailors faced harsh and deadly class discipline, 
vicious corporal and capital punishments, lethal work- 
ing conditions and lack of provisions. Simultaneously, 
sailors mixed between cultures, learned new languages, 
and spread knowledge and practitioners of insurrection 
among the sailors, slaves, soldiers, servants, and work- 
ers of the Atlantic economy. 

A widespread form of rebellion against the brutality 
of early capitalism was piracy. Pirates enjoyed a much 
more egalitarian and democratic life than slaves, ser- 
vants, or sailors. Sailors aboard merchant ships fre- 
quently mutinied when pirates attacked, joining them. 
A number of women became pirates, escaping the nar- 
row range of options within capitalist patriarchy in 
favor of the more self-determining piratical life. 

Pirates preyed upon seafaring commerce, disrupting 
the trade in goods, slaves, and servants, thereby threat- 
ening the accumulation of Atlantic capital. The central- 
ity of the maritime made pirates’ flotillas of resistance 
particularly dangerous to capitalism. 

Every time capital broke up a slave rebellion or put 
down a mutiny, some of the rebels were killed to make 
an example, while the rest were dispersed, to new 
places in the transatlantic economy, where they often 
linked up with others conspiring to end capital’s rule. 

Our resistance forces capital to continually modify 
itself to survive. In a sense, the ruling class deludes 
itself, it is no Hercules but Proteus, shifting shape to 
dodge the blows of our resistance and retain its hold. 

Hydra’s, most inspiring passages present cycles of 
struggle largely unknown today that resisted capital- 
ism’s foreclosure and foreshortening of human possibil- 
ity. These cycles remind us that, despite capital’s 
oppression, ’’the volatile, serpentine tradition” of prole- 
tarian resistance lives on. —Nate Holdren 
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MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Toward a new concept of organization 


Editors Note 

Raya Dunayevskaya travelled to West Europe in 
1959, seeking new international relationships with 
groups that rejected both poles of state-capitalism, 
the U.S. and Russia. In preparation for the trip and 
an international conference in Milan, Italy, she 
penned a draft resolution in June 1958, titled 
World Outlook." In it she discussed the philosoph- 
ic grounding needed for working out an alternative 
to the concept of the vanguard party. Details of the 
trip can be found in The Raya Dunayevskaya Col- 
lection and in 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the 
U.S. The resolution, excerpted here, is in the collec- 
tion, beginning at page 2625. The headline, notes, 
and bracket material were added by the editors. 


T here can be no genuine unification of theory and 
practice in the tradition of Marxism unless we face 
boldly 1) the utter bankruptcy of thought of the 
existing vanguard parties, 2) the spontaneity and 
maturity of the revolutionary movement from prac- 
tice toward not only theory, but a new society, and real- 
ize 3) that neither the constant repetition of the need of 
a vanguard party nor the in toto rejection of that con- 
cept will answer the need of our epoch, which is noth- 
ing short of a new unity of theory and practice based on 
the movement from practice. An indispensable prereq- 
uisite of that is the theoreticians 1 acceptance of their 
responsibilities. 

A constantly changing concept of vanguard, based 
on the relationship of the masses to the party, and the 
party to where the masses stood, is the essence of 
Leninism. The 1905 Revolution changed Lenin's 1902-3 
concept of vanguard. Again on the eve of October 1917, 
he threatened to go to the sailors and resign from the 
[Bolshevik] Political Committee because the masses 
were more revolutionary than the party. Once again in 
the last years of his life he pointed to the need of "the 
non-party masses checking the party." 

The repetition of the "need of a vanguard" did not 
turn the Fourth International into a mass movement 
that led the revolutions following World War II. On the 
contrary, they have ended as a tail-end to Stalinism. 
But neither did the rejection of "the party to lead" 
become a theoretical focal point for revolutionary 
regroupment or even do away with the total isolation of 
these groupings from the mass movement. It is time to 
draw a balance sheet on the basis of the actual world 
situation.... 

Responsibilities of Theoretical Groupings 

Any analysis of the objective situation, even one as 
cursory as ours, cannot fail to meet the challenge to re- 
examine its own foundations, principles and perspec- 
tives in the light of the objective situation. There is 
nothing new in the betrayal of the Communists and the 
Socialists, nor in the inadequacies and tailendism of the 
Trotskyists. We must finally come to a confrontation 
between the demands of the objective situation and the 
realities of small groupings like ourselves who have 
broken with all those who go under the banner of Marx- 
ism — not alone Communism but also Trotskyism — 
but have nevertheless failed to become a focal point for 
revolutionary regroupment. 

This may be our first attempt for international con- 
tact and may be limited to information and distribution 
of each other's views. Yet we cannot begin any sort of 
new collaboration, no matter how limited, without fac- 
ing the reality of the past ten years, or at least the 
seven years since the final break with Trotskyism 1 . The 
impelling motive for such a re-examination is precisely 
the objective situation: 1) the coming of De Gaulle to 
power [in France in 1958] shows the barbarous offen- 
sive which the bourgeoisie feels free to embark [upon] 
when it sees the impotence of the established workers' 
parties; 2) the Marxist opposition to these established 
parties cannot constantly limit itself to criticizing oth- 
ers; it must answer why the state capitalist tendency 
the world over 2 has itself not become a greater force 
either theoretically or in the class struggle. 

As with all Marxist analysis, we must begin with pro- 
duction and the specific stage of workers' revolt. The 
new stage, technologically, began with Automation and 
the 1949-50 [U.S. coal] miners' strike. Since the work- 
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ers themselves had moved the question of labor produc- 
tivity from the question of fruits of labor — wages — to 
the kind of labor, this demanded a re-examination of 
our philosophic foundation. 

Three years later the tocsin sounded for the begin- 
ning of the end of Russian totalitarianism. The East 
German Revolution [of 1953] which was followed by a 
revolt in the slave labor camps of Vorkuta within 
Russia itself shook the whole theory of the 
alleged invincibility of state capitalism 
to its foundations. Yet Correspon 
dence 3 , which began on the 
basis of state capitalism and 
workers' revolt and consid- 
ered its very manner of 
writing, editing and pub- 
lishing this workers' organ 
a blow to bureaucracy "as 
such," fell apart when the 
war clouds over Formosa 
[Taiwan] led the American 
bourgeoisie in its 
McCarthy-induced hysteria 
to make its listing. 4 

Even before then, the 
truth is that with the break 
of Yugoslavia from Moscow 
[1948] and the emergence of 
Mao's China [1949], the 
state capitalist theory had 
come to a standstill, limit- 
ing itself merely to summa- 
rizing and repeating what 
had been said. The only 
thing new that we added was that philosophy should 
become integral. How could it achieve this transforma- 
tion if the grand result of all the "oughts" was that phi- 
losophy cannot any longer answer these philosophical 
problems — only the proletariat can? This is one of 
those truths that has always been used by theoreticians 
to avoid and evade their specific responsibilities. Of 
course only the class struggle will give the final answer; 
the point is what is your responsibility as a grouping 
that functions and supposedly has a raison d'etre 
whether the class struggle is out in the open or is qui- 
escent. 



"... the point is what 
is your responsibili- 
ty as a grouping 
that functions and 
supposedly has a 
raison d'etre 
whether the class 
struggle is out in 
the open or is qui- 
escent.” 


Lenin has left the 
indispensable mea- 
suring rod for the 
Marxist theoretician 
in the method by 
which he met the 
challenge of the col- 
lapse of the Second 
International. The re- 
examination of the 
philosophic founda- 
tions meant that from 
then on dialectics was 
not "philosophy" but 
the essence of poli- 
tics. Still 1915 
allowed him to keep 

his Philosophic Notebooks to himself. We can no longer 
do so. Where, in 1915, the core of the dialectics was the 
unity of opposites, to us, in 1958, the core of the dialec- 
tic is nothing short of a materialist reading of the 
Absolute Idea, or the unity of theory and practice based 
on the movement from practice. The responsibility 
of the theoreticians must begin precisely here, and 
must be stated openly. 

The idealist features of the Absolute Idea are quite 
secondary to the logic which historically impelled 
Hegel to return from nature, or practice, to mind, or 
theory. Whether or not this is also evident in Hegel's 
own works which, though restricted to thought, have as 
their constant points of reference the development of 
humanity itself as a development of stages of freedom 
from Greek society to the French Revolution, is not the 
issue. The crucial point is that it is our contemporary 
world, our own age of absolutes, where revolution and 
counter-revolution are so interlocked, that has com- 
pelled the Absolute Idea to emerge out of its 
abstract context and come into head-on collision 
with the concept of the vanguard party. 

The concept of "the party to lead" has become a pillow 
for intellectual sloth, the actual stumbling block to a 
unification of theoiy and practice on new foundations. 
At the same time the opposite side of the same coin is 
the concept of those who reject the concept of the van- 
guard party in toto for it [that rejection] then has 
become an evasion of their tasks, their role, their 
responsibilities, their relationship to the mass move- 
ment. Where the impotence of Trotskyism is not alone 
in the lack of a mass following but in their concept "to 
lead," to plan "for" the workers, to substitute them- 
selves for the capitalist class and rule in a state capi- 
talist manner, the isolation of the opponents of van- 
guardism from the mass movement has contributed to 
the apparent apathy of the French masses. The appeal 
for Workers Councils can be as "sloganized 1 ' as any min- 
imum program when it appears suddenly out of thin 
air, with no theoretical preparation. 

It is an evasion of responsibility and perspective to 
think that the mass movement alone must give all the 
answers. Anew epoch opened with World War II and the 
failure of fascism's attempt to centralize the European 
economy in preparation for world conquest. The new 


protagonists — U.S. and Russia — for world power have 
now "advanced" to the point where civilization itself is 
within the orbit of an ICBM. Our age must therefore 
answer with as challenging a theoretical unfoldment of 
perspectives as was the case with Marx in 1843, 1864 
and 1871 and with Lenin in 1914 and 1917.(5) But it 
must be for our age. The maturity of our age demands 
the totality of the Marxist Humanist approach and 
forbids leaving the philosophy as the province 
of the theoretician. 

A materialist reading of Hegel's 
Absolute Knowledge took one form in 
Marx's time — the general absolute 
law of capitalist development in 
the unemployed army, and its 
opposite, the new passions and 
forces for a new society. That is to 
say, the dialectic of bourgeois soci- 
ety was concrete, while the ele- 
ments of the new society present 
in the old were, of necessity, gen- 
eral. 

The dialectic took another form 
in Lenin’s time where the objec- 
tive world connections and trans- 
formation into opposite were the 
predominant features of the world 
of World War I. The new trans- 
formation into opposite of the 
workers' state itself had barely 
begun, much less been consum- 
mated by January 1924 when 
Lenin died. Hence, the outstand- 
ing feature seemed to be "merely" 
the emergence of a new rude personality called Stalin 
who had a passion for bossing and who should be 
removed from power. 

Because Trotskyism went no further than that when 
state capitalism had already developed, it has 
inevitably degenerated where it is nothing but a left 
cover for Communism (Stalinism first and 
Khrushchevism now). 5 

A new point of departure is in the ever deeper strata 
of the proletariat from America that has raised the 
alienation of labor in a more concrete form than ever 
could have been in Marx's time. A new point of depar- 
ture is the Hungarian Revolution [in 1956] where the 
freedom fighters did not separate politics from econom- 
ics. A new point of departure in theory cannot fall short 
of this challenge from actuality. 

We in America think that Marxism and Freedom is 
such an attempt, the first comprehensive attempt since 
the death of Lenin to restate Marxism neither as dogma 
nor as ready-made answers to the problems neither 
Marx nor Lenin faced. This study, from the vantage 
point of the new problems of state capitalism, is done on 
the basis of the movement from practice, not only to 
theory, but to a new society. It is not, and does not pre- 
tend or wish to be , a programmatic document. 

Marxism and Freedom is, and claims to present, a 
theoretical basis for the clarification of minds which is 
the first prerequisite for Marxist groups, for both seri- 
ous analysis and actual activity in the class struggle. 
The masses will do what they will do. We cannot sub- 
stitute for them. But we must know where we are bound 
in more comprehensive terms than has been the case for 
the past seven years. 

We feel that there can be no vision for a new society 
without the total reorganization of thought, and the 
complementary experience of a workers' newspaper 
such as News & Letters as both weapon in the class 
struggle and the ground for continuous deepening of 
theory... 

NOTES 

1. "Ten years” refers to the period ever since the departure of 
the John son-Forest, Tendency from the Trotskyist Workers 
Party in 1947. "Seven years" refers the period since the 
departure of Dunayevskaya (Forest) and C.L.R. James 
(Johnson) from the Trotskyist Socialist Workers Party in 
1951, including the split betwwen Dunayevskaya and James 
in 1955 and her founding of News and Letters Committees, 
and the publication of her Marxism and Freedom in 1958. 

2. Those who adhere to the theory that the epoch is character- 
ized as "state-capitalist." 

3. Correspondence was the publication of Correspondence Com- 
mittees. 

4. The U.S. Attorney General "listed" many groups, including 
the Johnsom-Forest Tendency, as subversive, a charge which 
Dunayevskaya totally rejected. 

5. Khrushchev was Stalin's successor. 
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Dialectics and Israel-Palestine conflict 


by Eli Messinger 

Can dialectical philosophy help us comprehend the 
mutually destructive, intractable conflict between the 
State of Israel and the Palestinian movement for self- 
determination? Can dialectical philosophy provide a 
beacon light for those seeking a way forward toward a 
humane society in the Middle East and globally? This 
discussion takes off from the editorial, "Israel-Palestine 
crisis at boiling point," and Raya Dunayevskaya's "Stop 
the slaughter of the Palestinians," written in 1982 in 
response to the massacres in the Sabra and Shatila 
refugee camps, both of which appeared in the April, 
2002 News & Letters, 

TRANSFORMATION INTO OPPOSITE 

There is abundant evidence that the barbarism of 
Israel's 1982 invasion of Lebanon, and the current mil- 
itary operations in the West Bank, indicate a transfor- 
mation of what Israel meant at its birth into its oppo- 
site. As many as 20 years ago, Dunayevskaya was com- 
pelled to ask "Does Israel wish to imitate the Nazis and 
translate 'Deutschland iiber alles' as 'Eretz Israel tiber 
alles"'? 

There are even specific behaviors on the part of the 
Israeli Defense Forces (IDF) which are reminiscent of 
what was done to Jews in the concentration camps. It 
was reported all men from 15-45 were rounded up, 
blindfolded, stripped to their undershirts, and had iden- 
tification numbers written on their arms. 

From a psychodynamic viewpoint, this behavior rep- 
resents an identification with the aggressor. This is a 
defense mechanism, originally pointed out by the child 
psychoanalyst Anna Freud, in which the frightened 
child takes on the character, or mimics the actions, of 
the child's tormentor. By the child taking on the role of 
tormentor, the child expiates the aggression it once 
endured and seemingly fortifies itself against another 
attack (The Ego and the Mechanisms of Defense, Anna 
Freud, The Hogarth Press, 1937). 

While not a "final solution" in the sense that the 
Nazis attempted to physically exterminate the Jews, 
the recent IDF military incursions are attempts to erad- 
icate the cultural infrastructure of the Palestinians. 
The Palestinian Ministries of Education, of Health, of 
Civil Affairs and the Central Bureau of Statistics were 
deliberately ransacked. As the N&L editorial stated: 
"The plain fact is that Sharon is trying to rid the minds 
of Israelis and Palestinians of the very idea that they 
can ever live in peace with one another." 

Lenin in his "Abstract of Hegel's Science of Logic," 
delineated the concept of transformation into its oppo- 
site. Lenin wrote, "Briefly, the dialectic can be defined 
as the doctrine of the unity of opposites." Dunayevskaya 
used this concept to account for the transformation of 
the 1917 Bolshevik Revolution into its opposite— not a 
worldwide proletarian revolution but the ideology of 
socialism confined to one country; not the emancipation 
of the worker but continued dominance by state capital; 
not a realm of freedom but of totalitarianism. The broad 
idea of Zionism has similarly seen a sharp about-face. 

There have been competing ideological currents with- 
in Zionism throughout its history. Liberal-socialist Zion- 
ism, originally the most popular current, has its roots in 


Enlightenment ideas of universalism and humanism. In 
its view, morality consists in transcending personal and 
group egoism to secure universal and equal suffrage. 

In contrast, fundamentalist Zionism sees the purpose 
of the nation as securing maximum strength and unity 
against external foes. It sees a powerful, mystical link 
between peoplehood, statehood, and territory. The 
paradox is that fundamentalist Zionism has triumphed 
although its rival current consistently had the upper 
hand in numbers, resources, votes and, at a later stage, 
control of the state machinery of Israel. 

The key to understanding why the liberal-socialist 
tendency largely transformed itself into the strident, 
exclusionary nationalism which now holds the upper 
hand lies in the acceptance by. 
the liberal-socialists of the 
strategic primacy of exclusive- 
ly Jewish interests and aims. 

The subsequent inconsisten- 
cies in its positions were con- 
ceptually bridged by a theory 
of stages; universalist aims 
and ethics were held in princi- 
ple but temporarily suspended 
until after the creation of an 
independent, secure Jewish 
state. But once the liberal- 
socialist tendency compro- 
mised, it was easy for the fun- 
damentalists to utilize very 
real threats and wars to gain 
adherents for its more exclu- 
sionary policies. 

BARE OPPOSITION VS. 

TOTAL UPROOTING 

Dunayevskaya's article con- 
demning the Sharon-Begin 
invasion of Lebanon was subti- 
tled "The Need for a Total 
Uprooting" because she also 
criticized the narrow national- 
ism of the PLO. The PLO cir- 
cumvented the class struggle 
of the indigenous Lebanese 
Left against its opponents, the 
neo-fascist Phalangists, and instead focused solely on 
Israel. 

Dunayevskaya refused to equate a nationalism void 
of working class character with legitimate national lib- 
eration. She added, "This does not mean that we give up 
the struggle for self-determination, Palestinian espe- 
cially. It is that we do not narrow our vision of the revo- 
lutionary struggle for a totally different world..." Bare 
opposition to one or another destructive force typically 
leads to a "half-way house" position. 

Two principles of dialectical philosophy are involved. 
The first is that of totality. Georg Lukacs in 1923 wrote, 
"Dialectics insists on the concrete unity of the 
whole. ...Only in this context which sees the isolated 
facts of social life as aspects of the historical process and 
integrates them in a totality, can knowledge of the facts 
hope to become knowledge of reality" ( History and Class 
Consciousness, MIT Press, 1968). 



Iranian revolutionary view of Israeli war 


by Alireza Ardebili 

The massacres that the Israeli occupation army has 
been committing against Palestinian civilians is a 
repeat of Sharon's 1982 genocidal war against the 
Palestinian people. Sharon is determined to kill the 
very idea of peace between Palestinians and Israelis. It 
is no accident that the targets of his attacks have been 
in the West Bank where many individuals and organi- 
zations who have been active in the peace process 
reside. 

Sharon could not launch this assault by himself, 
without a green light from the Bush administration. It 
is true that the Israeli-Palestinian war is slowing 
Bush's war against the so called "Axis of Evil.” But in 
my view, Sharon's version of the "war against terror- 
ism" is copied from the U.S. government's drive for per- 
manent war. 

Sharon was also helped by the actions of Islamist ter- 
rorist groups, Hamas, Islamic Jihad and Hezbollah 
whose suicide bombings provide daily insecurity for the 
people of Israel. At the same time, I find it most shock- 
ing that nearly 46% of Israelis support evicting the 
Palestinians from the West Bank and Gaza. More than 
31% of Israelis are in favor of the racist expulsion of all 
Arabs from Israel! 

Many who support Israel blatantly compare Arafat to 
bin Laden to justify Sharon's "war against terrorism." 
On the other hand, many who support Palestinians jus- 
tify suicide bombings against Israeli civilians. They say: 
"Palestinian people have no guns, no F-16’s or Kalash- 
nikovs. The only thing they have is their bodies. It's the 
last weapon left." 

There is a half-truth in this statement, but this view 
forgets that suicide bombings kill innocent civilians. 
Being against suicide bombings does not mean that one 
has to support Bush's "war against terrorism," which 
means attacking anyone who speaks against the U.S. 
government's drive for permanent war. The Palestinian 
movement is facing both Israeli imperialism and Islam- 


ic fundamentalism. Which is why we need to do every- 
thing we can to stop the slaughter of Palestinians and 
support the Palestinian national liberation movement. 

It is sad to see that the national liberation movement 
of the Jewish people was transformed into its opposite, 
an imperialist state-capitalist country. During the rise 
of Nazism and anti-Semitism even Leon Trotsky, a 
Marxist revolutionary who was opposed to nationalism, 
had to recognize that "decaying capitalist society is 
striving to squeeze the Jewish people from all its pores; 
17 million individuals out of the two billion populating 
the globe, that is less than one percent, can no longer 
find a place on our planet" ("Manifesto of the Emer- 
gency Conference of the Fourth International," Socialist 
Appeal, June 29, 1940). 

Today, however, we have to recognize that the trans- 
formation into opposite of the national liberation strug- 
gle of the Jewish people happened because it is not 
enough to be against fascism. Without a concept of gen- 
uine human liberation, the mere opposition to fascism 
will only lead to another half-way house. 

Today the Palestinian movement finds itself in a 
world in which there is only one superpower. World cap- 
italism faces a global economic slump and demands per- 
manent war. The absence of a liberatory alternative to 
capitalism has given religious fundamentalism a free 
hand to fill this void under the banner of "anti-imperi- 
alism." 

Any international campaign for peace between Israel 
and Palestine must oppose the war crimes of Sharon 
and the Israeli government at the same time that it con- 
demns terrorist attacks by religious fundamentalist 
groups. 

A peace settlement based on the creation of an inde- 
pendent free Palestine in the West Bank, East 
Jerusalem and Gaza, alongside the state of Israel, and 
not an agreement providing for loopholes and Israeli 
settlements such as the Oslo Accords, is the solution. 
Without such an agreement, there will be no solution to 
the Israeli Palestinian conflict. 


In more explicitly political terms, the total character 
of a movement for national liberation, especially its 
working class character, needs to be assessed. This com- 
prehensive vision of a new world in the making is at the 
heart of Marxist-Humanist philosophy. 

THE NEGATION OF THE NEGATION 

The second, related principle is that of the negation of 
the negation. This principle insists that mere opposition 
to a retrogressive force such as the Sharon regime does 
not by itself lead to a total uprooting which is necessary 
for a new beginning on new grounds. We are now in the 
philosophical realm of Hegel's Notion in his Logic, what 
he considered the realm of freedom. In this realm, the 
active subject plays a determi- 
native role. 

Who might be the subjects 
seeking for a new beginning 
on new grounds? First and 
foremost we have the Pales- 
tinian masses. By initiating 
the intifada a decade ago, 
they declared themselves to 
be full and active participants 
in- the drama concerning their 
fate; before then, they had 
been considered merely the 
passively suffering casualties 
of the 1948 War temporarily 
tucked away in refugee 
camps. The intifada involved 
virtually every man, woman 
and teenager in battles 
against the Israelis. 

While the recent host of 
suicide bombers does continue 
that trend of active participa- 
tion, it signals desperation 
and a failure of the masses, 
Palestinian or Israeli, to 
transform the situation 
through rational means. Until 
recently suicide bombing was 
a tactic reserved for the most 
reactionary and religiously- 
fundamentalist tendencies in 
■gthe Palestinian movement. Many Palestinians agree 
^ with Nuha Khouri, a woman from Bethlehem who has 
^ said, "We lose some of our humanity with each bombing" 
J ( The New York Times, May 4, 2002). 

^ This kind of negation, while understandable, is retro- 
gressive. In these bleak times, some hold any form of 
"resistance" to be a negation of tyranny even when its 
very substance blocks forward movement towards free- 
dom. It is important to recognize that some forms of 
first negation, rather than leading to a second negation, 
instead block the path to it. 

Hegel had confidence that the spirit of liberty was 
powerful because it springs from our very essence as 
human beings. In his Philosophy of Mind, he said: 
"When individuals and nations have once got in their 
heads the abstract concept of full-blown liberty, there is 
nothing like it in its uncontrollable strength, just 
because it is the very essence of mind, and that as its 
very actuality." 

Ihe tenacity of the Palestinian people in their more 
than half-century struggle for independence and state- 
hood bears out Hegel's words. Indeed the spirit of Pales- 
tinian resistance has become a rallying point for all 
opposed to the U.S. juggernaut which insists that 
Apache helicopters are the ultimate determinant of his- 
tory; that U.S. imperialism rules the world; and that 
permanent warfare is the natural condition of 
humankind. It is fitting that the Palestinian cause fig- 
ured prominently in the April 20 demonstrations in 
Washington, D.C., against globalized capital and the 
U.S. war machine. 

Within Israeli society, too, the forces of freedom are 
small but tenacious. These include the Refuseniks, 
reserve officers and men whose numbers have increased 
almost tenfold in the three months since the movement 
was launched, and Women in Black who stand for 
mutual respect between the two societies. 

Of special interest is the new role played by interna- 
tionalist peacekeepers who have taken upon themselves 
the task of mediating the crisis without relying on any 
state structure including the UN. The New York Times 
carried an extensive, favorable article entitled, "Only 
Label for American in Ramallah is 'Human Being.'" It 
described the humanitarian aid carried out by a Jew 
from Brooklyn and his Palestinian-American fiancee for 
the besieged West Bank Palestinians. 

When Jewish critics vilified him for betraying his 
people, he answered, "I don't think I'm crossing any 
line. The cause is justice . and freedom— these are 
human causes." They and others in the International 
Solidarity Movement use tactics drawn from the mili- 
tant pacifist tradition to resist the Israelis. This is a 
moment when we need to transcend the binary logic 
which defines so much of the response to this crisis— as 
if recognizing the rights of Israelis to live in peace 
trumps Palestinian self-determination, or as if support- 
ing Palestinian self-determination means denying 
Israel's right to exist. It is crucial that we project a total 
view. This necessitates a dialectical philosophy. 
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STATE OF THE UNION S GRAVE CONTRADICTIONS 


With his "war on terrorism," Bush has 
so shifted attention to the international 
arena that what gets passed over is the 
"state of the nation" right here at home, 
especially in terms of class and race. 
Thus, we are supposed to have recovered 
from a recession, but unemployment is 
again going up and the standard of liv- 
ing for working people is going downhill. 
More than 40 million are without health 
care insurance while those still working 
have to pay a greater and greater per- 
cent of their coverage. There really has 
been no increase in union membership 
despite the labor drives talked about in 
the last few years. As for race, 10 years 
after the Los Angeles rebellion the condi- 
tions of Blacks and Latinos show a con- 
tinuing wide gap compared to whites in 
terms of income, education and health 
care. The "state of the union" is full of 
grave contradictions, but little of it is 
seriously discussed. 

Concerned 

Oregon 

*** 

In the Chicago media we are hearing 
about a so-called "ground swell of sup- 
port" for the Cook County Jail guard who 
beat one of the suspects in the Palatine 
Brown's Chicken massacre. Some don't 
think he should be disciplined because of 
the horrendous nature of the suspect's 
crime. Do they think brutality is a one- 
shot thing? I remember when my broth- 
er was in Cook County. He had a 
headache and asked for an aspirin. A 
guard clubbed him across the head and 
said, "Now you really have a headache." 
My brother could have snapped this fool 
like a twig but the coward hid behind his 
"authority" to brutalize. I think this 
"ground swell " is the creation of minor 
right-wing media figures. 

Fred 

Chicago 

*** 

Could it be that the "permanent war" 
may be an attempt by the U.S. capitalist 
class to resolve today's global economic 
crises by expanding production of com- 
modities of death? World War II got the 
U.S. out of the 1930s' depression and 
also marked the development of the 
nuclear bomb. Millions of human beings 
paid the price of death while capitalists 
profited. Consider how much of the U.S. 
federal expenditure is military today. 
There are, however, a lot of differences 
between the events of WWII and Bush's 
permanent war. Today the threat of 
nuclear annihilation is a reality. Today, I 
believe, the consciousness of the world’s 
people is more anti-war and pro-peaceful 
existence than ever before. 

Basho - 
California 

*** 

President Bush was made aware of 
information the CIA and FBI had 
obtained regarding the suspicious 
nature of several of the plotters in the 
September 11 terrorist act. The public 
was not made aware of any of this. 
Should the 3,000 dead civilians qualify 
as "collateral damage" sacrificed in the 
name of maintaining wartime secret 
intelligence? It is known that Churchill 
did not warn British citizens of an 
impending Nazi bombing in order not to 
reveal to them his ability to crack their 
code. And some Americans suspect Pres- 
ident Koosevelt chose not to reveal infor- 
mation that forewarned of the Pearl 
Harbor attack in order to catalyze Amer- 
ica's entry into WWII. During the 
Afghan bombing campaign Rumsfeld 
admitted that civilians "will be 
killed... that's the nature of war." Have 
we Americans now joined the rest of the 
world as legitimate "collateral damage" 
deliberately sacrificed to protect the 
interest of some military/strategic goals 
and secrets? 

Worried 
Oakland, Cal. 

*** 

What the pundits are forgetting in the 
flap about why the FBI and CIA didn't 
prevent September 11 is that the entire 
government downplayed A1 Qaeda 
because they were so busy presenting 
the anti-globalization movement as the 
main threat, and painting the mainly 
non-violent activists as terrorists. The 
pundits also ignore the book Osama bin 
Laden: The Forbidden Truth which quot- 
ed the former director of anti-terrorism 


for the FBI saying that the State Depart- 
ment, acting on behalf of U.S. and Saudi 
oil interests, interfered with FBI efforts 
to track down Osama bin Laden. Maybe 
that's why Bush is so defensive about the 
whole question. 

Suspicious 

Memphis 

*** 

The economy of the '90s was a bubble 
economy. But the Federal and especially 
state governments made their plans 
based on expected revenues from it. Now 
that the bubble has burst, the budgets 
are in horrible trouble. California faces a 
$25 billion deficit this year. Gov. Davis is 
talking about a 60% cut in their already 
miserable health care budget. In my 
state, Oregon, the public schools have 
already been hit hard, with lots of lay 
offs. I am sure lots of the states will face 
this. And, of course, the Federal budget is 
back to its deficits. The states generally 
can't run deficit budgets and have to cut 
services. You can bet it won't be the police 
and prisons, but the social services. 

Teacher 

Oregon 

*** 

Bush's "new world order" is looking 
more and more like new world disorder, 
both at home and abroad. He is so totally 
obsessed with his own totalitarian objec- 
tives that he seems oblivious to the oppo- 
sition growing against him. By now even 
writers and analysts who were lauding 
his "leadership" a few months ago are not 
only questioning his policies but warning 
that they will lead to disaster for Ameri- 
ca and its people. 

Concerned 

Detroit 



For those of us who felt we could sim- 
ply turn our backs on dialectics for a 
while, September 11 and the events since 
then have been a kick in the head. There 
cannot be a middle ground in thought. 
When I sent for the statement you offered 
for free in the May issue, on "Confronting 
Permanent War and Terrorism: Why the 
Anti-War Movement needs a Dialectical 
Perspective," I worried that it would be 
something written only for intellectuals. I 
could not have been more wrong. What a 
wonderful statement to give others! I am 
excited by the concrete way it lays out the 
objective situation in the world within 
the dialectical process. It put the philo- 
sophic and political together in a way 
that leaves no doubt as to what is at 
stake if we fail to do so. 

Single mother 
North Carolina 

*** 

The reviewer of Explorations in Dialec- 
tical and Critical Theory did a fine job in 
delineating the major points of the collec- 
tion — not an easy thing to do. But I felt 
that one of the most perceptive points he 
made was to point out that the essays are 
concerned with abstract philosophical 
conceptions which lack an important con- 
creteness, and then to observe that the 
pamphlet should be read in conjunction 
with News & Letters, which abundantly 
provides the concreteness reflecting the 
philosophy. I certainly agree. 

Retired editor 
Detroit 

*** 

I have just read an exciting new work 
published by Lexington Books, called The 
Concept of the Other in Latin American 
Liberation: Fusing Emancipatory Philo- 
sophic Thought and Social Revolt by 
Eugene Gogol. He writes that he aimed to 
work out "a view of Hegel with Latin 
American eyes" and "a view of Latin 
America with the eyes of the Hegelian 
dialectic." If Hegel himself invites the 
postmodern criticism of his philosophy as 
Eurocentric, Gogol follows H.S. Harris in 
drawing a rigorous distinction between 
Hegel's "science of experience" on the one 
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hand, and his lapses into a Eurocentric 
"myth of a 'March of the Spirit"’ on the 
other hand. 

This emancipated Hegel, who works 
out a revolution in philosophy, is the 
Hegel who works out the method for the 
Marxist-Humanist philosophy of revolu- 
tion. In this way, Hegel's bourgeois, 
European "subject" is transposed to a 
new continent of thought and revolution, 
where the dialectics of freedom begin- 
anew on Latin American soil. With 
Carter's visit to Cuba, the failed coup in 
Venezuela, the crisis in Argentina, and 
the Chiapas rebellion, the appearance of 
this book could not be better timed. 

Professor 

Spokane 


GLOBAL WARMING 

Almost every week the headlines men- 
tion some new proof of global warning 
like the recent study that concluded this 
year had the hottest Januaiy-March in a 
thousand years, or the new giant iceberg 
that broke off of Antarctica. An extreme 
weather event has us wondering 
whether global warming was a factor in 
the heat wave that killed hundreds in 
India or the floods in the Midwest. Even 
though it's seldom possible to prove a 
single event is caused by global warm- 
ing, we do know that the climate system 
as a whole has been partly shaped by 
human actions so no weather can be 
thought of as strictly natural any longer. 

Environmentalist 

Tennessee 

PALESTINE AND ISRAEL 

Your May editorial on how "Sharon's 
brutal invasion defers peace for a gener- 
ation" says that 88% of Israeli Jews sup- 
port an invasion of the West Bank. It 
called to mind the way some supporters 
of Israel's aggressions insist that the 
country, surrounded and vastly outnum- 
bered by hostile Arab states, is only 
defending itself. History is loaded with 
examples of vicious attacks justified ip 
the name of self-defense. Hitler was 
"defending" Germany against a Jewish 
conspiracy. Pinochet murdered Allende's 
democracy because it was about to 
impose a Communist dictatorship. And, 
as John Alan pointed out in his colump 
on "Racism and Terror" (May 2002), 
police in the U.S. justify their oppression 
of African Americans because they are 
supposedly "ready and able to spring 
from their impoverished urban commu- 
nities to commit crimes against whites." 
It will take sharp, uncompromising 
dialectical thinking to shatter the walls 
of such monumental, ignorance and prej- 
udice. News & Letters is more vital than 
ever in that respect. 

Supporter 

Ecuador 

*** 

While I know that Sharon's unbridled 
attacks against the Palestinians demand 
worldwide condemnation, I felt the May 
editorial was somewhat imbalanced. You 
. do correctly condemn the suicidal Pales- 
tinian bombers and I don't mean to imply 
that the devastation they create is com- 
parable to the wholesale destruction 
inflicted by Israel's military forces. But 
there should have been more critical 
denunciation of Arafat, Hamas and the 
fanatical fundamentalists as well. 

Subscriber 

Detroit 

*** 

As I write this on May 12, the week 
has had its measure of horrors — with 
Palestinian bombs in Rishon Letsiyon 
and Beersheba, and the Israeli army re- 
invading Tulkarm and enforcing cruel 
curfews elsewhere. But the potentially 
worst scenario seems to have been avert- 
ed — an Israeli invasion of Gaza. Thie 
results of an attack on the Gaza Strip, 
one of the most densely populated 
regions in the world, with abysmal 
poverty and already unbearable living 
conditions, would dwarf the tragedy of 
Jenin. 

But the most encouraging event of the 
week was Peace Now's rally last night in 


Tel-Aviv, as some 100,000 Israelis turned 
out to demand, "Get Out of the Territo- 
ries Now!" It was the largest rally since 
the al-Aqsa Intifada began 20 months 
ago. Already the media have begun to 
minimize it, but it was critical in terms 
of affecting a broad swath of public opin- 
ion. The occupation can and will be 
stopped. 

Gila Svirsky 
Jerusalem, Israel 



TIANANMEN REMEMBERED 

China achieved a smooth transition 
from one form of an overwhelming state- 
capitalism to a new form of state-capital- 
ism. Capital is beginning to integrate 
itself with a group of people related to 
the political powers of the state. In this 
process, the workers have been losing 
everything they had. They had been told 
they "owned" the results of their labor, 
collectively and under the name of the 
state, but the gunfire in Tiananmen 
Square in 1989 told them that the state 
is not really theirs and that the things 
they were told they owned were never 
really owned by them. 

Raya Dunayevskaya's analysis of 
state-capitalism and her philosophic 
works deserve attention in Chinese intel- 
lectual circles today more than ever 
before. But few of them are interested in 
Marxist analyses of today's China. These 
intellectuals are overexcited by the eco- 
nomic achievements of China in the last 
ten years and tend to forget what hap- 
pened in Tiananmen Square. National- 
ism is the main stream of today's intel- 
lectual circles just as it has been for more 
than a hundred years. 

Chinese Scholar 
Canada 

ENDING DEATH ROW 

Last year, when Illinois Gov. Ryan 
placed a moratorium on the death penal- 
ty, he appointed a special commission to 
review the sorry state of the process 
here. The commission just released its 
report of almost 100 reforms needed to 
ensure "fairness" — from videotaping all 
confessions obtained by police to provid- 
ing qualified defense attorneys. Coinci- 
dentally, several anti-death penalty 
organizations had called for a demon- 
stration the day after the report was 
released and barely 100 people partici- 
pated. Some people I spoke to about it 
said, "The death penalty is dead in Illi- 
nois because they'll never be able to 
implement all those reforms." I feel it's 
important to remember that Ryan isn't 
seeking re-election and a new governor 
will be elected in November. If George 
Bush can "unsign" an international tri- 
bunal agreement to prosecute genocide 
by war criminals, a new governor can 
certainly overturn the current moratori- 
um. 

Erica Rae 
Chicago 

*** 


I hope the low turnout at the May 14 
March Against the Death Penalty here 
doesn't mean people think the movement 
has already succeeded. The death penal- 
ty was reinstituted here in 1977 as part 
of the same right-wing offensive that 
eventually brought Reagan to- power. 
That offensive brought about the growth 
of the prison-industrial complex along 
with attacks on welfare, affirmative 
action, women's and gay rights, and the 
labor movement. State violence has deep 
historic roots. Think of David Walker, 
Nat Turner, John Brown, the Haymarket 
Martyrs, Sacco and Vanzetti— or Mumia 
Abu-Jamal today— and you can see how 
it is woven into the deepest conflicts over 
race and class in American society. 

Abolition sympathizer 
Chicago 
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REMEMBERING 
A RICH LIFE 


We. were all shocked and saddened to 
learn of the passing of Mary Holmes 
whose association with us went back to 
1977 when she visited Britain to discuss 
building Marxist-Humanism here. We 
held a lot of meetings, including one with 
Harry McShane in Newcastle and I have 
powerful memories of that. The pam- 
.phlet she co-authored, called Working 
i Women for Freedom, was taken up by a 
radical distributor here and sold several 
hundred copies. 

Dave Black for the London Corre- 
sponding Committee 
England 

*** 

Mary was a great teacher and helped 
me understand quite a few things. She 
will be missed not only for her works but 
for her smile and her life. 

Auto worker 
Louisiana 

*** 

What a terrible loss, and she was so 
young! I didn't know her personally but 
very much appreciated her "Our Life and 
Times" columns, co-authored with Kevin 
A. Barry. I didn't realize what a rich life 
she had, a life interrupted but not incom- 
plete. 

Lesley 

Oklahoma 

*** 

At a time when human life has the 
possibility of being extended, it is ironic 
that she should die so relatively young. 
Cancer is big business and we should 
| spend some time reflecting on how little 
the system cares for the people it 
exploits. Perhaps in the tradition of an 
1 Irish wake we will spend time celebrat- 
ing her inspirational life. We are invited 
not to mourn but to organize. 

Pat Duffy 
Britain 

*** 

When you come from another country 
and are trying to understand what peo- 
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pie are saying at a meeting, it means a 
great deal to have someone help you to 
understand what is going on. That is 
what Mary did for me time after time. 
That is what a real friend does, and it is 
a rare thing to experience, 

Ali Reza 
Chicago 

*** 

Although I met Mary only twice when 
she visited Toronto many years ago, I was 
deeply impressed with her warmth, intel- 
ligence, sense of humor and — above all 
— her commitment to achieving a world 
based on human values. I still remember 
her stories about participating in the stu- 
dent revolt at Columbia. I will miss her 
global reporting arid remain inspired by 
her dedication. 

Roger 

Toronto 

*** 

While everyone knew Mary as the co- 
author of "Our Life and Times" not all 
were aware of all the other work she 
accomplished for Marxist-Humanism 
over the years. Most recently, it included 
the painstaking and Herculean work to 
which she had devoted the one day each 
week she was off her regular job, in order 
to catalog the thousands of books from 
Raya Dunayevskaya's personal library 
that were donated to the Wayne State 
University Archives Library. Her creative 
organizational work and many contribu- 
tions to the pages of N&L are what we 
are honoring at the same time that we 
are mourning our great loss. 

Olga Domanski 
Chicago 

*** 

Editor's Note: Along with our thanks 
for the many other expressions of sorrow 
we received on Mary's passing, we wish 
to thank all those who honored Mary by 
sending contributions to N&L to continue 
her legacy with us. 


DAUGHTER OF PERSIA: 

REVIEW OF AUTHOR'S LIFE 

I attended a discussion and book-sign- 
ing by Sattareh Farman Farmaian of her 
internationally acclaimed book, Daughter 
of Persia: A Woman's Journey from her 
Father's Harem through the Islamic Rev- 
olution. The Video Theater auditorium 


was filled to capacity as she described 
how her father was once a Wealthy and 
powerful prince in Persia/Iran who had 
married eight times (but not as in West- 
ern culture one at a time). Ms. Farma- 
ian's mother was the third wife and she 
was the third of her nine children. Her 
father had 30 sons and 20 daughters and 
made sure all were educated. On Fridays 
he had all the children present to check 
on their health and test them on their 
studies. 

Farmiaian recited for us in Farsi one 
of the poems her father had her learn. It 
spoke of human beings all being connect- 
ed to each other in one way or another. 
He died in his 80s under house arrest 
when World War II was going full tilt. 
This was when Farmaian decided to 
leave Iran. She laughed at herself for 
expecting to see the Statue of Liberty 
when she got by ship to the port of Los 
Angeles. She attended Southern Califor- 
nia University, later worked at Hull 
House in Chicago, returned to Iran to 
open the School for Social Work in 
Teheran, running it for 20 years until the 
1979 revolution when she was impris- 
oned. Allowed to leave Iran in 1980, she 
worked for 22 years at UCLA before 
retiring. She has only a daughter. 

George Wilfrid Smith Jr. 

Chicago 


VOICES 

FROM 

WITHIN 


The way prisoners' rights are handled 
is all about control. The hopes and 
dreams of women in prison are all about 
seeing and being with our families once 
again. Family visits mean strengthening 
the bonds that were broken or weakened 
by our substance abuse. Once in prison 
drug offenders are mandated to attend 
substance abuse programs. They help us 
regain our value system and our under- 
standing of who we are. They give us the 
tools we need to repair the broken 
promises and relationships we left 
behind. I feel visiting privileges with our 
families and children give us the oppor- 
tunity to use these tools given us in those 



programs. That bonding is a vital part of 
our returning to society and feeling part 
of it. 

Prisoner 

California 

*** • 

As I continue to read each issue of 
N&L, I'm becoming more pessimistic 
about, the state of the world. Everything 
seems to end in violence. What's the 
point of being right if those in the wrong 
have the superior might to impose their 
will on those in the right? Please keep 
producing the thought-provoking articles 
that have given me so much insight over 
the years and thank my donor for me. 

Native American prisoner 
Texas 

Editor's note: Can you donate the price 
of a sub to our special Donors' Fund 
which pays for subs requested by prison- 
ers who have no funds of their own? 

• 

GLOBAL LABOR FERMENT 

You don't have to search for news of 
labor struggles around the whole world 
today. Besides the largest general strike 
in decades reported in the May issue in 
"Our Life and Times" and the massive 
labor events shortly after in Germany, 
the end of May may also see nationwide 
strikes in key sectors in South Korea. 
The unions there threaten to strike just 
days ahead of the start of the World Cup 
finals, which kicks off in Seoul on May 
31. Those strikes would involve thou- 
sands of taxi drivers and hospital work- 
ers as well as industrial unionists. 

And not to be overlooked is what is 
going on at the University of California 
medical centers where 8,000 nurses of 
the UC system plan a one day strike on 
May 29 if their union can't get a satisfac- 
toiy contract to replace the one that 
expired on April 30. What is getting 
headlines in this situation is the way 
replacement nurses (read: scabs) are 
being sought by the San Francisco firm, 
Healthcare Consulting and Staffing Ser- 
vices, via a web site named 
www.scab.org, which is offering them 
$1,000 for a 12-hour shift, plus up to 
$600 in travel expenses and "deluxe 
accommodations . " 

Labor activist 
Los Angeles 
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By KEVIN ANDERSON 

□ Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin’s studies of Hegel ..,.$15.95 

Pamphlets 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. Includes “A 1980s 
View of the Two-Way Road Between the U.S. and Africa” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, and “Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby ....„ $2 


□ Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 

'Civilization' (Expanded edition) $5 

o<®> Explorations in Dialectical and Critical Theory 

From Hegel to Derrida and from Marx to Meszaros $5 

□ Kosova: Writings from News & Letters 

1998-1999 $3.50 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Emest Mandel and Tony Cliff $2 

□ The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1 949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya........ $2 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S.: A History of 
Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

by Raya Dunayevskaya ...,, $1.50 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1 980s and the Nuclear 
World since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English translation .v. $2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .25 

□ Voices from within the Prison Walls 

by D. A. Sheldon. Prisoners’ views of (injustice system and 

organizing from within $8 

For pamphlet plus donor copy for a prisoner $1 6 

□ The Revolutionary Journalism of Felix Martin (Isaac 

Woods) $8 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya.,.,. $2 

□ News and Letters Committees Constitution 

34< postage 


□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog for 2000-01 

A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 
available from News and Letters Committees 57<t postage 

Archives 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection ....$4,50 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist-Humanism: 
A Half Century of Its World Development . 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, MI 48202 $1 65 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
10 times a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions.).. 
$5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94, 1994-99 $30 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from University Microfilms 
International, 300 Zeeb Rd„ Ann Arbor, MI 48106. N&L as well 
as other Marxist-Humanist literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail orders to: 

News & Letters, 36 S. Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago, 1L 60603, 
Phone (312) 236-0799 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. 

Please add $1 postage for each pamphlet, $3 postage for books. 
Illinois residents add 7% sales tax. * 

Name 

Address . 

City State Zip 
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Continuing price of slavery 


by Robert Taliaferro 

Reparations for slavery is a concept that is gaining 
more and more attention by the month. A recent lawsuit 
by Deadria Farmer-Paellmann against Aetna Inc., CSX 
Railroad, and Fleet Boston Financial Group has 
sparked the ire of at least one journalist in the country. 
A recent commentary writer for the Baltimore Sun felt 
that Paellmann's suit was ludicrous and that the CEOs 
of Aetna— and other companies who might bow to such 
suits— were nothing more than (in his words) "deluded 
wusses." 

Notwithstanding the writer's limited vocabulary, if 



LACK/RED VIEW 


(continued from page 1) 

Karl Marx saw in this white master and Black slave 
social relationship an economic category that was "the 
pivot of industrialism." He wrote: "Without slavery you 
have no cotton, without cotton you have no modem 
industry. It is slavery that has given value *to the 
colonies; it is the colonies that created world trade; it is 
world trade that is necessary condition for large-scale 
machine industry." 

It should be noted here that in the above quote Marx 
was not justifying African-American slavery. Instead, 
he was relating slavery to the totality of the economy, 
through which the labor power of the slave created both 
the world market and industrial capitalism. 

WHO WILL 'RIGHT THE WRONG'? 

Chinese labor brought to California built the rail- 
roads that integrated the U.S. and brought the Pacific 
Rim into a new world market created in the 19th cen- 
tury. By the time Chinese laborers came in large num- 
bers African Americans had been here for three cen- 
turies and legal slavery was abolished. In 1882 Califor- 
nia passed a Chinese Exclusion Act, and when they 
needed more labor they brought in the Japanese. In the 
1920s a similar act limited Japanese immigration and 
that is when they started the bracero program to import 
Mexican labor. 

A pertinent problem confronting those who are 
demanding reparations is: who can they put on trial 
and who can possibly pay reparations for three cen- 
turies of accumulated capital? Or, to put it the way Gov. 
Davis did, who is going to "right the wrong"? It would 
be extremely difficult to tabulate the tremendous 
amount of capital that was accumulated by three cen- 
turies of extorted labor. Furthermore, the capital pro- 
duced by slave labor has merged, long ago, with the 
total social capital of this nation. 

FREEDOM MOVES HISTORY 

Those who today demand reparations for past slav- 
ery should put the whole of American civilization on 
trial by demanding the end of racism and permanent 
poverty. The only way to "right the wrong" if you want 
to do it in terms of "payments" is to turn over the whole 
social capital to the workers who create it all. This 
would call for a great deal of activity, thought, and 
social reorganization, which is much deeper than 
searching though centuries' old insurance archives to 
find a paper trail of the master insuring the slave. Such 
a search may be interesting to the historian but politi- 
cians Seem to want to abstract all this history because 
the only determinant they understand is money. Con- 
crete history is important because it proves that what 
moved it is the African American quest for freedom. 

That quest has always been the opposite of the accu- 
mulation of capital in this country. That was also 
Marx's view as he saw the victory over slavery open up 
a whole new labor movement in the U.S. Only the com- 
pletion of that revolution will solve social problems and 
not Rey Jackson's willingness to broker with Gov. 
Davis over a long history of the exploitation of African 
Americans. 


one were to view his article without knowledge of this 
country's slave-oriented past, they might come away 
with a feeling of disdain for the likes of Paellmann and 
her suit. 

The commentary writer does, to his credit, note that 
Aetna wrote insurance policies for slaveholders that 
insured their slaves. He also quotes 
the reasons for Paellmann's suit. 

She said, "These are corporations 
that benefited from stealing people, 
from stealing labor, from forced 
breeding, from torture, from com- 
mitting numerous horrendous 
acts." 

The commentary writer then 
states that Aetna profited from 
slavery for 12 years, as it was 
founded in 1853 and chattel slavery 
ended— supposedly— in 1865. 

"Aetna," states the writer, only 
"insured the lives of slaves 'for a 
few years.'" That writer, and many 
other opponents of the reparations 
debate, seem to feel that African 
Americans in this country should 
simply let bygones be bygones and 
assimilate— quietly— into the 
mainstream of society as if that 
aspect of American culture never existed. 

He, and many like him, live in a revisionist society 
that defines historical accuracy by virtue of who wins 
and who loses. We celebrate the founding of this coun- 
try every July 4th, defining its greatness in pomp and 
ceremony, yet cannot seem to bring ourselves to accept 
the fact that a large part of its early greatness relied 
heavily upon the backs of slaves; fueled by their blood 
and sweat; built upon the foundation of their broken 

Afm-Cuban 'Heart' 

Raices de mi Corazon ("Roots of My Heart"), a film 
directed by Gloria Rolando, Imagines del Caribe. 

This independently produced Afro-Cuban film is both 
artful and deeply rooted in history. Gloria Rolando 
based some of the story upon her family. It begins with 
a Black Cuban journalist, Mercedes, hearing from her 
white boss that "now isn't the time” to research a par- 
ticular historic episode which she is interested in 
because of her family's forgotten history. 

Her search for this past leads her to the Cuban upris- 
ing of 1912, in which up to 6,000 Blacks were killed, 
most of them members of the Partido Independiente de 
Color (PIC). The PIC, the first Black political party out- 
side of Haiti, was founded by Evaristo Estenoz in 1908 
to fight for the rights Blacks had been denied in Cuba 
despite the fact that they made up the vast majority of 
fighters in the Army of Liberation against Spain. 

The U.S. military occupation reinforced the intense 
racism that had been inherited from slavery and Span- 
ish colonial rule. The repression in Cuba had always 
been especially intense for fear of a Haitian-style slave 
uprising. Interestingly, the film shows how the memory 
of 1912 was kept alive by songs in Haitian Creole that 
the ruling class didn't understand well enough to ban. 

By 1910 the PIC had more than 10,000 members and 
the white ruling class was worried enough to begin 
demonizing them with false stories of rape and pillage. 
They roused fears of a "race war" which became a self- 
fulfilling prophecy when the U.S.-backed military 
moved to massacre the Black population. 

At the School of the Art Institute of Chicago, Rolando 
was asked how the history of the PIC was treated in 
Cuba today. She stated that it was Still not spoken of in 
schools, and probably wouldn't be in the near future, 
although the time would come. At the end of "Raices de 
mi Corazon," Mercedes is telling her children the story, 
but much remains unspoken. This is no longer the 
silence of an unspoken past, but the more profound 
silence of an unwritten future. It makes this celebration 
of Black identity an education for anyone. 

—Gerard Emmett 



Solis transferred Why should you read and write for 

News & Letters/? 


Here is what readers say: 


Professor Jose Soils Jordan was transferred to Puer- 
to Rico on May 21. Framed for the 1992 bombing of a 
military recruiting station in Chicago (see April 1999 
News & Letters) Soils has been serving his 52 month 
sentence at the Federal Penitentiary in Coleman, Flori- 
da. His transfer to the Puerto Rican Federal Detention 
Center in Guaynabo will keep him there until July 23, 
when he is scheduled to be sent to a halfway house in 
Trujillo Alto to complete his sentence this November. 

Soils has borne years of injustice, falsely convicted on 
the word of a government informant who admitted to 
the bombing and who was paid over $100,000 for his 
testimony. The conviction came amidst a spew of propa- 
ganda from the Chicago Sun-Times and local govern- 
ment sources over alleged Puerto Rican "terrorist" 
influence here. Further indictments and convictions 
were loudly promised but nothing, in the years since, 
has materialized— not even in the post-September 11 
climate. This fact speaks for itself. 

Professor Solfs has spent much of his time in Cole- 
man teaching G.E.D. classes to other prisoners. He is a 
good man, as well as an innocent one. 

—Supporter 


( 


"1 find it very informative as well as 
pleasing to see that everyone has not 
sold their soul. " 

-Illinois reader % 

r— — — 


"It shows 
the 'other 
view' that 
stays hidden 
from the 
common USA 
Today 
newspaper. " 

-Florida 

reader 


"I have learned a lot 
about some of the prob- 
lems in other countries 
as well as this one." 

-Maine reader ■ 


A subscription to News & Letters, 
only $5 a year, opens a worldwide 
dialogue of freedom ideas. 


To order, see page 7. 


bodies. 

It is true that Aetna and other companies have given 
a bit back to the Black community. Aetna distributed 
about $36.5 million over the past 20 years to Black-ori- 
ented programs. That comes to a little over 5 cents per 
African American alive today per year during that 20 
year period. When said like that, it 
doesn't seem like very much. 

Then there is that magnificent 
constitutional amendment that 
reportedly freed the slaves. It states: 
"Neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment 
for crime whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist 
within the United States, or any 
place subject to its jurisdiction." 

We find that, even after chattel 
slavery was abolished, the country 
still could not relinquish its slave- 
driven heritage. And even if one 
were to applaud the intentions of 
Congress in 1865, it still took two 
more amendments to put teeth in 
the 13th Amendment, and even so, it 
was effectively countermanded 
when laws were created that crimi- 
nalized being Black, and plantations 
easily converted over to become prisons. 

It would be virtually impossible to determine what is 
owed to the descendants of slaves, and if there were a 
viable argument against reparations, it would be in 
determining this "dollar" amount and how it could be 
distributed equitably. Perhaps this argument could be 
stemmed by looking at the replacement for the planta- 
tion, and using those numbers as a model, especially 
since slavery is still allowed in this country if one has 
committed a crime. 

So what does it cost to maintain and insure a slave? 
In 1854, Aetna wrote a policy that insured three slaves 
for a cumulative total of $2,900; in 2002, one private 
prison contractor charges a little over $16,000 a year 
(per person) to maintain a Midwestern state's version of 
slaves. That state also incarcerates Blacks over whites 
at rates of almost 30 to 1, a rate much higher than its 
Southern counterparts. 

If one adds those figures in with close to 400 years of 
other factors that are direct results of the slave trade, 
whatever is finally gained by the proponents of repara- 
tions, the companies and the collective consciousness of 
the country will have gotten off cheaply. 


Chicago cop abuse 

Chicago — After the last Chicago Police Board 
meeting, I received a letter from the Office of Profes- 
sional Standards saying that they feel the police officers 
who came to my home and beat and abused me were in 
the right. I am not letting this go. 

I almost had a.nervous breakdown behind the reports 
of the 911 system's failure when Ronyale White called 
the police three times because her husband was threat- 
ening her. They never showed up to help her until she 
was already dead. This shows how serious they take 
emergency calls. 

On Feb. 12, 2000, 1 gave my tenant a five day notice. 
She called for an officer to come out concerning the 
notice. The officer who came was Ephgrave. I told him 
it wasn't his concern. I asked him to leave but he 
refused. He began to be rude and seemed prejudiced. 
When he did leave his attitude was cruel. 

The next time I saw Ephgrave was March 22, 2000. 
The tenant called him. Before Officer Ephgrave arrived, 
one other officer came to the scene. My family and I 
explained the situation to the officer. We had not seen 
the tenant that day. 

Ephgrave finally showed up and asked the other offi- 
cer to leave, but he didn't leave. Ephgrave grabbed my 
arm and demanded that we go outside. I told him I had 
nothing to say to him. He grabbed me in an aggressive 
way, I repeated "I have nothing to say to you.” I felt 
more comfortable talking to the other officer. The last 
time Officer Ephgrave and Officer Garcia grabbed me it 
was too aggressive. 

I was thrown down, kneed in my back, handcuffed 
very tight, dragged out and roughly put in the car. Eph- 
grave used vile racial words. After they put me in the 
car they called for backup. Police began to come from 
every direction: It seemed like now there were 15 squad 
cars. Ephgrave began taunting and laughing, dis- 
cussing me to my tenant and other officers. They spent 
about 20 minutes doing that. I was 55 years old and not 
in any kind of good shape. 

I have tried to get Jesse Jackson, Channel 7 News, 
and Johnnie Cochran to help. For two years I have been 
fighting the Chicago Police 11th District on Harrison 
and Kedzie. My grandsons have been beaten. The other 
day I was bringing groceries home and the police pulled 
up next to our car. We were right in front of our house 
and my grandson was harassed by the police. They had 
him step away from the car and demanded to know his 
name, and what was he doing there. He was just help- 
ing me with the groceries. 

The Chicago Police 11th District gives us no life. I live 
in fear everyday. 

— Charlene Coleman 
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Death penalty opponents at crossroads Indiana prison brutality 


EDITORIAL 


The wall of political will that has served to support 
the death penalty since its reappearance in the United 
States in 1977 seems to be crumbling. The state of 
Maryland became, on May 9, the second state to issue a 
blanket moratorium on the carrying out of executions, 
pending the release of an academic study of the institu- 
tion. A federal judge has issued a decision contending 
that the federal death penalty may be unconstitutional. 

A poll carried out by ABC News in May confirms that 

public support for 

capital punishment 
has measurably 
declined. It found 
that 65% of the 

American public supported the death penalty, a number 
that, while high, is significantly less than the numbers 
resulting from similar polls carried out in the mid- 
1990s. 

These developments are to be welcomed wholeheart- 
edly. The death penalty is a racist 
weapon used by the state as the 
ultimate form of social control. It 
is in large measure a state-sanc- 
tioned continuation of the practice 
of the lynching of Black people and 
has been used, as well, as a 
weapon to discipline labor 
activists like the Haymarket mar- 
tyrs of the 19th century and politi- 
cal dissidents like the Rosenbergs 
and Mumia Abu-Jamal in the 
20th. It deserves to be thrown 
down. 

RACIAL DISPARITY 

Particularly noteworthy among 
these new developments is the 
degree to which the issue of race is 
involved in the Maryland morato- 
rium. Unlike the decision of Illi- 
nois Governor George Ryan, which 
hinged solely on the innocence of 
many of those on death row, the Maryland moratorium 
is linked to a study being undertaken by the University 
of Maryland on racial disparities in the death sentence. 
This is a crucial opening for opponents of capital pun- 
ishment to attack the institution at its weakest point as 
well as confront the larger issue of anti-Black racism in 
the United States. 

What explains this partial disintegration of support 
for the death penalty? The Illinois decision seemed to 
be a defensive move by a politician faced with a thor- 
oughgoing erosion of the legitimacy of his state's crimi- 
nal justice system. The governor, a supporter of capital 

Wang Ruoshui 
remembered 

Cambridge, Mass. — On May 16, students from 
China joined prominent scholars of modern China at 
Harvard to honor the memory of Wang Ruoshui. The 
gathering was unusual in that noted scholars, mostly 
from the U. S. and Europe, were eulogizing a man who 
was close to the top of power under Mao Zedong and in 
post-Mao China— and out of power remained a Marxist 
and Marxist humanist until his death last December. 

Liu Binyan had been expelled from the Communist 
Party in 1987 along with Wang Ruoshui following the 
mass demonstrations of students and workers begin- 
ning in December 1986. He was a colleague at People’s 
Daily, the official newspaper, while Wang was deputy 
editor. He recalled that instead of joining the inner cir- 
cle of leadership under Mao, Wang had written a letter 
to him in 1972 criticizing the “leftists” behind Mao— 
and was sent to the countryside as a result. 

Liu Binyan said that when Wang Ruoshui returned 
to the People’s Daily under Deng Xiaoping, he was often 
blamed for any opposition. Yet during some campaigns 
orchestrated by the Party, like the 1981 attack on Bai 
Hua, Wang had the courage to keep the attacks out of 
People’s Daily. As Liu said, even in China one man of 
integrity could make a difference. 

Roderick MacFarquhar examined Wang’s writings, 
including his 1980 definition of alienation, where public 
servants become masters. Wang had said that after his 
dismissal he felt free, but still considered himself a 
Marxist, and that “Man is the departure point of Marx- 
ism.” 

Merle Goldman examined the moment that led Wang 
Ruoshui to become a Marxist humanist. He was 
assigned to lead the attack on Soviet revisionism in 
1964, and studied Marx including his 1843-44 writings 
on alienation under capitalism. 

Wang also had access to discussions of East European 
Marxists’ discussions of socialist humanism (and in 
those discussions discovered Raya Dunayevskaya, for 
whose Marxism and Freedom he later wrote the intro- 
duction for the Chinese edition). Goldman saw Wang 
not only as the man who would again echo Marx by 
writing “The specter of humanism is looming large over 
the land,” but as the epitome of the upright Confucian 
official. 

Wang Ruoshui’s wife Feng Yuan showed a video on 
this man of modest appearance and great accomplish- 
ment. His writings, in that same modest way, still raise 
the banner of Marxist humanism not only for China but 
for the world. 

—Bob McGuire 


punishment, acted after a total of 13 death row 
inmates— a number exceeding by one those executed by 
the state since 1977— had been freed due to evidence 
exonerating them. 

The sheer volume of this evidence, much, but not all 
of it, provided by developments in technology, may have 
contributed to a rethinking by many. Revulsion on the 
part of those who hear of the factory-like regularity of 
executions in states like Texas surely plays a part as 
well. 

Some may have even been moved by the vigor of anti- 
death penalty sentiment in European countries, partic- 
ularly Italy, and their reluctance to cooperate fully with 
President Bush's anti-terrorism efforts because of the 
persistence of capital punishment here. 

Others may have been swayed by the cumulative 
effect of case after case of prosecutorial misconduct, fab- 
ricated testimony offered by jailhouse informants, 
instances of racial profiling, and inadequate perfor- 
mances by overtaxed public 
defenders. 

The sum of these things means 
that the diverse movement against 
the death penalty, one made up of 
activists, religious people, family 
members and more, is having an 
impact on U.S. society. Yet as posi- 
tive as these developments are, 
those committed to the anti-death 
penalty cause are confronted with 
some sober realities. 

The Illinois moratorium is not 
likely to end in the abolition of 
capital punishment in the state. 
The panel appointed by Governor 
Ryan to study the issue recently 
turned in its report and recom- 
mended no less than 85 separate 
changes to the way the death 
penalty is handled in the state. 

Disappointingly, however, it did 
not urge that capital punishment 
■8 be abandoned. Legislation based on the reeommenda- 
^ tions is now being opposed by the pro-death penalty 
a forces in the Illinois state legislature. The federal case, 
"3 which applies only to courts in New York, Connecticut 
and Vermont, is being appealed by prosecutors. The out- 
's come of the Maryland moratorium will not be deter- 
mined for some time. 

| OPPORTUNITIES RAISE QUESTIONS 

4 Despite the contradictions in the present moment, 
the movement against the death penalty now has the 
opportunity to rally itself around the position that the 
institution is too flawed to fix and that moratoriums 
must lead to abolition. Equally profoundly, the move- 
ment has the chance to seize the issue of racial dispari- 
ties in the death sentence to strengthen its character as 
a solidly anti-racist one. Additionally, the movement 
has the opportunity to attack the life-without-parole 
substitution for the death penalty by asking what kind 
of society would routinely relegate people to a state with 
no future whatsoever. 

This new moment for the anti-death penalty move- 
ment is an important one. It holds great potential for 
widening the movement to end it and to profoundly 
transform the racist and class-ridden society that has 
employed capital punishment as a weapon throughout 
its history. 



Westville, Ind.— Systematic torture and brutal 
conditions exist in every maximum control facility 
across this country. The maximum control facility here 
in Indiana has been the site of many violations of pris- 
oners' human and civil rights in its 12 year existence. 

In the last two months, prisoners all over the facility 
have become the victims of physical attacks by extreme- 
ly violent Gestapo troops. This must be exposed and 
immediate help is required. Last month during a unit 
search of our cells, a prisoner named Arelius Bucannon 
was attacked by some control unit pigs. He was 
slammed to the floor and had his head and face 
smashed into the concrete by the boot of one of these 
pigs. He was also shocked four times by a stun gun, 
which caused bum marks on his neck. 

Two prisoners, David Taylor and Jerald Jessup, have 
started a hunger strike due to the horrible medical con- 
ditions of this facility. This action is very serious. It is a 
last desperate attempt by these two men to receive ade- 
quate and effective medical attention. Food here is 
already scarce and inadequately portioned, so to go on a 
hunger strike, you know this must be the final call. 

These men aren't eating anything, nor are they 
drinking water. They plan to strike until someone 
addresses the conditions here. All of our chal- 
lenges are being undermined by staff members or 
informants. These men may die, so I ask that this 
be addressed as a matter of importance. 

Taylor suffers from kidney stones and the depart- 
ment of corrections has failed to approve surgery to 
have them removed. Jessup is an elderly man who suf- 
fers from congestive lung problems and chronic pain. 
He has hearing in only one ear. 

This is a call for support. They need your help. 

— Khalfani M. Khaldun 

END THE INHUMAN CONDITIONS 

Send messages of protest to: 

Commissioner of Indiana Department of 
Corrections Evelyn Ridley-Tumer 

(317) 232-5715 

Superintendent of Westville Maximum 
Control Facility Daniel McBride 

(219) 785-2554 fax (219) 785-6136 

Abdur'Rahman reprieve 

Memphis— Anti-death penalty activists in Ten- 
nessee were greatly cheered and relieved by the U.S. 
Supreme Court decision to grant a full hearing in the 
case of Abu-Ali Abdur'Rahman. Mr. Abdur'Rahman had 
been scheduled for execution April 10, and was 36 hours 
away from being killed when the court granted a stay. 
The Court will consider procedural issues relating to Mr. 
Abdur'Rahman's attempts to get the federal courts to 
hear his claims of prosecutorial misconduct in his case. 

Despite a rule issued by the Tennessee Supreme 
Court making it clear that Mr. Abdur'Rahman has pre- 
served the issue for appeal, the federal courts have 
refused to hear it. The Supreme Court's ruling will 
influence other cases as well as Mr. Abdur'Rahman's. 

In this case, as in that of Philip Workman last year, 
activists in Tennessee played an important role in 
resisting the executions. There is an active moratorium 
movement in Tennessee with support from the 
Nashville Metro Council and the Legislative Black Cau- 
cus. Although the fight is far from finished, we are hope- 
ful that there will be few— if any— more legal murders 
in Tennessee. —Margaret Vandiver 


Eyewitness accounts from West Bank 


Chicago— Kathy Kelly and Jeff Guntzel, members 
of Chicago’s Voices in the Wilderness, a campaign to 
end the United States and United Nations economic 
sanctions against the people of Iraq, were among the 
first activists to enter the West Bank during the Israeli 
operations. The two activists gave an eyewitness 
account of their experiences to sin audience of 250 at a 
forum at DePaul University on Sunday, April 28. 

“In the past month, Israel has engaged in a massive 
assault on the occupied territories in the West Bank,” 
said Kelly. “Human rights organizations have not been 
allowed into Ramallah and Jenin to survey the situa- 
tion or count the number of dead, a number believed to 
be in the hundreds.” 

“In addition to looting and demolishing hundreds of 
homes, cars and businesses in the Ramallah and Jenin 
areas,” said Guntzel, “the Israeli army has attempted to 
systematically obliterate Palestinian society by 
destroying the educational records of Palestinian chil- 
dren and by seizing Palestinian land deeds.” 

Kelly and Guntzel arrived in Ramallah on April 9. 
The people in Ramallah had been under a 24-hour cur- 
few for two weeks prior to their arrival. 

“Israeli soldiers and snipers had ‘shoot to kill’ orders 
for anybody who dared to venture out of their home,” 
said Guntzel. “Israel had declared the city a ‘closed mil- 
itary zone', which means no foreigners or journalists 
were allowed to enter.” 

“We were able to enter the camp because brave Pales- 
tinian children showed us how to take back ways 
through the countryside, avoiding Israeli checkpoints,” 
said Kelly. “We are also grateful to several young Israeli 
soldiers who showed us how to sneak past the check- 
points.” 

On April 14, after several failed attempts, Kelly and 
Guntzel were able to enter the Jenin camp. Although 


Israeli soldiers would not allow them to walk through 
the checkpoint, several soldiers did tell them how to cut 
through fields in order to bypass checkpoints, said 
Kelly. 

“What people should know about Jenin,” said Kelly, 
“is that it’s a regular city neighborhood, with three-story 
buildings, homes and shops. It resembles an American 
city more closely than it resembles what many of us pic- 
ture when we think of a refugee camp.” 

“The IDF soldiers used bulldozers to widen the road 
into Jenin,” said Kelly. “To make this new road, over 800 
homes were demolished. This means that the homes of 
4,000 people were destroyed in order to find less than 
200 Palestinian resistance fighters.” 

Kelly and Guntzel say they were shocked and dis- 
mayed by the war-tom appearance of Jenin. They 
walked to the center of the city, where they say a huge 
circular space had been cleared by Israeli bulldozers. 
The homes and businesses that used to be in this area, 
about 100 in all, had been demolished. 

“We heard snipers shooting at a small group of men 
who had come to pull bodies from the rubble in the cen- 
ter of the camp,” said Kelly. “The men began to dig a 
mass grave. While we watched, they pulled four bodies 
out of the rubble, including that of a small child.” 

At the DePaul forum, Kelly was asked why she chose 
to go to a war zone. She replied, “I was prepared to lose 
a limb, to lose an arm, or to lose my life.” 

“President Bush has said there will be an endless war 
against terrorism,” said Kelly. “We can be confident of 
an endless peace movement. We wanted to be a part of 
whatever protection could be afforded to Palestinians 
living in the occupied territories. It is up to activists and 
aid workers to create the tunnel for light to shine 
through.” 

—Rachael Perrotta 
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Struggles in Philippines face U.S., repression 


(Continued from page 1) 

Andrade, 18, and Mr. Amora, 23, were farmers. Mr. Sin- 
unday was a Lumad (member of a non-Muslim indige- 
nous community). 

Karapatan, in a flier distributed at a press conference 
we attended in Manila, quoted Arakan valley communi- 
ty members who witnessed the killings of Hernandez 
and her companions. One of the soldiers told the resi- 
dents, “They are all extinguished. They have all gone to 
another world. It is all peaceful now. Go and get them.” 

Another soldier boasted, “You should have seen how 
the women cried!” These comments suggested a concert- 
ed terror campaign on the part of government forces, 
including its local vigilante auxiliary forces. An armed 
forces spokesman accused the group of “associating” 
with the New People’s Army (NPA). Barely a week later 
Expidito and Manuela Albarrio were slain execution- 
style by military forces as well. The two were leaders of 
Bayan Muna, the electoral party of Bayan in Mindoro 
Oriental, an island near Luzon. They were the parents 
of eight children. 

At the Manila press conference called by Karapatan, 
we learned that at least 28 members of activist organi- 
zations have been killed during the Arroyo 
administration alone. The military campaigns 
reflect a political response to many new rela- 
tionships being formed between growing youth 
and other activist groups and indigenous com- 
munities throughout the country, most crucial- 
ly in the southern Philippines where the U.S. 
is set to establish a permanent military pres- 
ence. 

A recent article included in a pamphlet hon- 
oring the activists recently killed in the 
Philippines discusses AnakBayan, a nation- 
wide militant organization of both in-school 
and out-of-school youth. According to Jeppie 
Ramada, AnakBayan chair for the Southern 
Mindanao region, the group was founded in 
1998 with only about 6,000 members. Today, 
less than four years later, the group has grown 
to some 20,000 members with chapters being 
formed in practically every city in the country, 
including some remote ones in Southern Min- 
danao. 

Two fact-finding missions in March and 
April, the first composed mostly of interna- 
tional observers, the second involving Philippine orga- 
nizations like Karapatan with many youth activists 
involved, investigated human rights conditions. The 
first visited the island of Basilan, while the second 
focused on Sulu province, both just to the south of the 
main island of Mindanao. 

The heightened militarization of both areas, ostensi- 
bly in pursuit of the Abu Sayaaf (a once highly ideologi- 
cal Islamic fundamentalist group now committed to lit- 
tle more than kidnapping and banditry) was well under 
way two years before the U.S. sent its troops. In addi- 
tion, virtually the entire southern Philippines has been 
deeply affected by three decades of fighting the central 
government over the issues of separation or autonomy.. 

The new American military presence has only exacer- 
bated the crises. The mayor of Isabella, the capital city 
of Basilan, told the fact-finding mission, “We welcome 
the American troops with open arms, open legs, with 
open everything.” 

In addition to recording revealing statements from 
local leaders, the mission documented a “climate of fear” 
among Basilan’s majority Muslim population, exacer- 
bated by the joining of American military technology 
and equipment with the bloody tactics of the Philippine 
military and Abu Sayaaf. It discovered as well that the 
armed forces had carved its 50-hectare Jungle Training 


Base for the balikatan in Zamboanga (in the part of 
Mindanao closest to Basilan) from the 90-hectare ances- 
tral lands of the Lumad Subanen tribe. 

Elsewhere in Mindanao, the still unresolved late 
April series of bombings in General Santos City, on the 
southern-most tip of the island, resulted in the arrest 
and continued detention of three ethnic minority men, 
all active in Bayan and other left groups. Jehohn 
Macalinsal, a 19-year old Muslim detainee from the 
Sangil ethnic group, was active in the Progressive Orga- 
nization of Gays in the Philippines, PROGAY. 

Armed forces personnel broke into the Moro Women 
Day Care Center where he was working, and forced him 
to make a telephone call warning of a bombing in Gen- 
eral Santos City. Caller ID was then used to frame him 
and the others for conspiring to bomb department stores 
and other sites in the city. 

While increasing the desperation of many indigenous 
communities in Mindanao and other areas, the govern- 
ment’s use of the balikatan to wipe out revolutionary 
forces is evolving into a principal strategy. 

Some reports maintain that the Arroyo administra- 
tion really views confrontation with the Abu Sayyaf ter- 
rorist and kidnapping group as an internal national pri- 
ority and that the Philippine 
people are unable to handle 
the threat on their own. Oth- 
ers hold that the U.S. is sim- 
ply and unilaterally using the 
Philippine situation to further 
its global supremacist aims. 

In fact, the counter-revolu- 
tionary intentions at the core 
of the balikatan are quickly 
expanding. It now appears 
that repression is aimed at all 
dissident forces whether 
urban or rural. Targets range 
from youth activists joining 
above-ground dissident 
groups in large numbers to 
indigenous peoples defending 
their communities. 

ARROYO'S DECLINING 
SUPPORT 

Arroyo has tried to create a 
welcoming environment for 
balikatan, utilizing the 60th anniversary in April of the 
World War II Bataan death march. Thousands of Fil- 
ipinos and U.S. captive forces died at the hands of the 
hated Japanese invaders in 1942 during the march. The 
hukbalahap, a civilian anti-fascist guerrilla force, con- 
tinued to inflict heavy losses on the Japanese after U.S. 
military leaders pulled out their troops. When the U.S. 
returned to the Philippines near the end of the war, it 
focused on disarming the hukbalahap, which threat- 
ened to turn the imperialist war into social revolution in 
the Philippines. Filipinos 1 fondness for their own guer- 
rilla history may be why, rather than widening support 
for a return of U.S. forces, the Arroyo government has 
been losing backing. 

A poll conducted by Social Weather Stations indicat- 
ed that in the last six months, support for the Arroyo 
administration declined from 28% to 16% among work- 
ers, and from 26% to 10% among the urban poor. 

Following widespread publication of these results, a 
possible explanation emerged. The department of labor 
announced that merely 43% of Metro Manila businesses 
comply with the $5-per-day minimum wage law. With 
an unemployment rate of at least 30%, the "triple 
whammy" of price increases in power, fuel and water 
charges is sure to drive the already massive numbers of 
urban poor even deeper into desperation. 
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Like Hegel and Marx, 1 Stand for Negation 

The little churches on their hillsides resound San Francisco, and Flint 

With song, with prayer, with affirmation whose strikes said "No more profits pumped 

of a God of righteous indignation from starving bodies, gear-mangled limbs, 

and with confirmation of the rectitude Nothing moves, 

of suit-and-tongue-tied congregations; nothing is built, 

no bridges erected, no workers dying in the trying, 
and builders of bridges radiate positivist joy b y our %a y. io ■ 

for conceiving erections 

like the Verrazano Narrows, With the beloved communities of blacks positive in their negation 

and for supervising their construction, girder by girder, whose aggressive suffering plucked Jim Crow 

bolt by bolt, naked 

paycheck by paycheck, and destroyed Southern traditions of rapine enshrined, 

mortgage payment by re-done kitchen. 

with the women who seized their bodies and their thoughts 

These typify American dreams from old propriety 

along with the ultimate kisses, shootouts and double standards, 

and stereotyped fade-outs demanded that dads and communities 

of Tube and of screen. deal with dirty diapers' joys 

and that they themselves help guide 

Yet all fade like dienes the changing of the world, 

when face to face with Negation negating old traditions 

with the out-of-work seamen and blistered farmers an d | etting freedom in. 

who caged the British within the noose-like Charles, 

With Hegel and Marx, 1 stand for Negation, 
with outraged peasants With Hie peasants, artisans, slaves, strikers, 

blazing the French countryside with their masters' homes, be | ovec j communi H e s, and women revolting, 

with sans-culottes opening minds and prisons, 1 ^ the po sit j ve through destruction, 

destroying the edifices of human serfdom destroying the destroyers, 

while the slaves of Haiti destroyed slavery itself, building new community, 

with the men and women of Minneapolis, Toledo, building freedom with rage. Sam Friedman 
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This hasn't gone without resistance. Gabriela took 
the lead in organizing protests against the triple wham- 
my. At the same time, they celebrated unprecedented 
court rulings favoring working women in fights against 
pervasive discrimination and sexual harassment in the 
workplace, as well as rape and murder. 

FUNDAMENTALISM OR REVOLUTION? 

State repression, combined with ruthless local vigi- 
lante forces, has been unremitting in the 15 years since 
the People Power triumph over the Marcos dictatorship. 
This has, in part, led to the recent rapid growth of the 
NPA in certain rural regions. That growth, however, is 
certainly less significant than the rapid advance of reli- 
gious fundamentalism, especially in the southern 
Philippines. For example, throughout the 1990s the sec- 
ular Moro National Liberation Front was eclipsed in 
political importance by a break-away faction, the fun- 
damentalist Moro Islamic Liberation Front. 

It is true that the U.S. includes the NPA on its list of 
terrorist groups along with Abu Sayaff. Communist 
Party of the Philippines leader Jose Maria Sison recent- 
ly called on the NPA to attack the U.S. military presence 
in the Philippines. But the basically unmodified Maoist 
ideology of the CP is not taken seriously by masses of 
people striving for liberation. Most significantly, it finds 
little resonance among the new generation of student 
and youth activists. 

A philosophic void which has plagued the world's Left 
for decades has become even more apparent with the 
emergence of the U.S. as the sole superpower and the 
politicization of fundamentalist religion as its new 
nemesis. Such a total crisis has brought new attention 
to the power of ideas. While the presence of such a void 
is recognized in everyday life, a significant new focus 
may be occurring among students and intellectuals. 

For example, a recent book by the philosopher Flo- 
rentine Timbreza details the work of Erich Fromm on 
the relationship of religion, philosophy and practical life 
from the perspective of Philippine history, indigenous 
values, and religious beliefs. Timbreza writes that many 
students have become “allergic to the once sacred word 
'God',” and declares, “man is already dying and nothing 
happens.” Timbreza writes, “Hegel wrote that the spirit 
(or the human mind) is at war with itself. As a result, it 
has to overcome itself as its most dreadful object.” 

Timbreza critically examines Fromm's approach to 
the Hegelian-Marxian dialectic, including the meaning 
of absolute in the German idealist tradition. He assess- 
es the significance of Fromm's concepts of alienation 
and humanism for current trends in Philippine life. 

We saw the passion for new beginnings in thought in 
the enthusiasm of students and faculty for the presen- 
tation we gave at one university on Hegel in Critical 
Theory and in Marxist-Humanism. Afterwards philoso- 
phy and political science faculty and students concisely 
discussed Hegel's categories and the new society, and 
posed questions about the conceptual differences 
between Hegel and Marx in terms of social classes. 

The discussions, along with the new relationships 
being forged among revolutionary forces, show that the 
Philippines is alive and vital with desperate struggles 
and widespread desire for radical social transforma- 
tions. However, it is abundantly clear that there is no 
strictly political entry into the heart of this ongoing 
process. The search for genuine social revolution in the 
Philippines, in thought as much as in practice, is rich in 
historical lessons, and it has become increasingly so 
with each passing decade. 
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3 A clouded future after cuts 


Chicago — Students from Columbia College, Harold 
Washington College and the University of Illinois at 
Chicago joined together, March 2, to protest education 
funding cuts in the State of Illinois. 

At Columbia College, over 150 students, teachers and 
administrators gathered to listen to students speak out 
against cuts in the Monetary Award Program (MAP) 
Grant budget. MAP Grants are need-based financial 
aid, and nearly one-third of Columbia students receive 
the grant. 

There are proposals in the Illinois State Legislature 
to cut MAP Grants at private institutions in Illinois. 
One proposal calls for cutting the entire $200 million 
grant budget. Another plan by Senate Republicans calls 
for cutting only $50 million. 

The students made signs with such slogans as, 
“Save our Education,” and “Illinois Legislators: 
Vote No To Education Funding Cuts," and began 
to march. As the march went down Michigan 
Avenue and State Street, students chanted and 
the bucket-drum corps provided a beat. 

At the State of Illinois building, Columbia Students 
were joined by students from Harold Washington and 
UIC. Through a megaphone, various students 
addressed the crowd. Several told personal stories, 
including students who will not be able to attend school 
next semester if the grant budget is cut. 

The students from Harold Washington were march- 
ing in protest of education funding cuts at the City level. 
In solidarity, the students from Columbia joined the 
Harold Washington students in a march around City 
Hall. There, students delivered a petition to a represen- 
tative of Mayor Daley, asking the mayor to halt cuts in 
education funding. 

The march then returned to the State of Illinois 
building, where several students brought a peti- 
tion to Governor Ryan’s office. From the Gover- 
nor’s office at the top of the building, the protest- 
ers could be heard. 

A representative of Governor Ryan told students that 
the Governor has always been an advocate of education, 
and that his budget for 2003 actually proposes a $10 

Contradictions in 
anarchist book fair 

Chicago— The Matches & Mayhem Anarchist Book 
Fair is a conference organized by and for anarchist 
youth, and it was especially exciting for me to see that 
the emergent youth movement of the past few years 
(the movement that I come out of) is thriving. 

When I first became involved in the youth movement, 
the central issue was the sweatshop problem. The youth 
that I knew limited their social and political critiques to 
the IMF, WTO, and World Bank. 

Though the critique of sweatshop labor is still very 
important to the anarchist youth movement, it was 
wonderful to see just how much the movement has 
grown and developed in the past year. 

Unfortunately, the youth movement still struggles 
with the deep problems that caused me to leave it, espe- 
cially in regard to how some in the movement view and 
treat women. At the book fair, which I attended on May 
11, Thought a zine, a book of monsters, that was amus- 
ing— if grotesque— until I reached the image of a dead, 
naked woman hung from a meat hook while a young 
guy stuck a straw up her genitals and sucked on it. 

This image, titled “hooked on the flava," was provid- 
ed free of critique or context. It could be argued that the 
young guy was the “monster," hence the inclusion of this 
image in the zine, but it would be just as easy to argue 
that the dead woman was the “monster." 

This mutilation of women’s bodies and the fetishizing 
of death is imagery taken directly from pornography 
and advertising. In the pornography industry, a movie 
where a woman is killed and mutilated during the sex 
act is called a snuff film. Dead or comatose women are 
now used to sell vodka, cars, and are sold as images to 
be used in masturbation. 

This type of imagery is a response to the Women’s 
Movement and the resulting entrance of women into 
public life. The idea, if you can call it that, behind snuff 
imagery is simple: it tells the viewer that women are 
things to be used and controlled, and if a woman can not 
be controlled, men will rape her till she dies. 

Turning people into things is what capitalism does 
best. By endorsing and using snuff images, by turning 
women into things, into dead meat, and by using these 
images in a “humorous" context, some (not all, or even 
most) of the anarchist youth are buying into the system 
that they abhor. 

They are hurting, oppressing, objectifying, and 
exploiting women— and they are also limiting the possi- 
bilities of their own existence. How meaningful is your 
life when your satisfaction and amusement depends on 
the destruction of the lives of others? 

An honest critique of capitalism must include a cri- 
tique of the images and products used and produced 
under capitalism. This, by necessity, includes a critique 
and rejection of the sex trade and of images that Com- 
modify women. 

— Jen Ainbinder 


million increase in the MAP Grant budget. 

The march was covered on the local NBC, ABC, CBS 
and Telemundo news programs. Students expressed 
hope that the people of Illinois heard their message - 
that education budget funding cuts are not an option. 

—Rachael Perrotta 


French May Day 



Montpellier, France— The spontaneous demon- 
strations agianst Le Pen started here with the -high 
school students on the very night of the first round 
election, April 21, and continued with a thousand or 
more at 6 p.m. all week. 

The April 27 march was called by the Students’ 
Union and various leftists and civil liberties folk. We 
went all around the city, a couple of miles, about 
15,000 strong (according to police and press), a very 
young crowd in a basically good mood, but with bitter 
feelings expressed in signs and chants. These ran the 
gamut from a mild “Jean-Marie: pas gentil" to a fero- 
cious “Le Pen, Fascho, le peuple aura ta peau" ("Le 
Pen, you Fascist, the People will have your hide"). 

As a foreigner, I liked the slogans like “First, Sec- 
ond, Third Generation, we are all the children of 
immigrants" and best of all, “Keep the undocumented 
aliens, Expel Le Pen." — R. G. 


Queer Notes 

by Suzanne Rose 

In Russia, several members of the State Duma, the 
lower house of parliament, introduced a bill that would 
make lesbian relations a criminal offense in the country. 
Lexei Mitrofanov, a nationalist member, said that les- 
bians were responsible for the decline in the population. 

"If a woman doesn't observe moral, ethical norms, 
then there will be no growth in the birth rate," he said. 
In April, Gennady Raikov, the leader of a pro-Kremlin 
parliamentary faction, stated that he and other law- 
makers had drafted a bill that would reinstate criminal 
punishment for homosexuality. 


In Wales and England, prison rules have been 
reformed to allow gay partners to be classified as close 
relatives. It is hoped this will make it easier for gays to 
visit their partners in jail. Gay prisoners who are in a 
relationship with other prisoners at a different prison 
will now be allowed to apply for "inter-prison visits." 

According to Martin Narey, the Prison Service direc- 
tor general, it is hoped the move will encourage stabili- 
ty in the lives of gay prisoners. "Maybe this is formaliz- 
ing gay partner visiting rights, but it will not change 
much," said Steve Taylor, spokesman for the Association 
of Prisoners. 

"Prison staff are being given diversity training, but it 
doesn’t extend to inmates who can be racist and homo- 
phobic. A gay couple cannot kiss and cuddle in prison 
visits like a heterosexual couple - they'd probably be 
assaulted on the way back to their cell and we know 
that for a fact." 


Challenges to sham 
Pakistan referendum 

Pakistan— Eleven men and three women, leaders 
and workers of the Labor Party of Pakistan, were 
arrested April 26. Their crime? They were holding a 
peaceful demonstration in front of the Lahore Press 
Club when they were stopped and told to disperse. 
They refused to give up their right to assemble and 
protest. 

I heard those who were not arrested speaking about 
the incident. They were trying to secure bail for their 
14 comrades who were eventually released the next 
day after their bail were secured. The police als< 
grabbed an innocent pedestrian who was released the 
night before. 

They said that the procession had been peace- 
ful, but impassioned. They were carrying ban- 
ners denouncing General Musharraf, the man 
they believed to be a pernicious dictator, and 
chanting slogans against him and his pseudo-ref- 
erendum. 

These are not isolated cases. The state machinery 
did all it can to suppress voices of opposition wherever 
they arose. They banned public assemblies and made it 
impossible for people to express their opinions, either 
through the media or by public demonstrations. 

All the state’s resources are at the general’s com- 
mand and what was he using them for? To herd and 
harass the people to attend his rallies and tell them 
how committed he is to their welfare while they were 
being beaten by the police as they tried to leave; to 
chum out ceaseless propaganda from all state media; 
to suppress dissent by threatening and strong-arming 
journalists, the same tactics his predecessors used 
except he can use them with greater impunity since he 
is not a mere civilian. 

Amongst the clamor against the referendum, 
women’s organizations were a strong, vocal and 
active presence. The Joint Action Committee 
(JAC), which is a group of 35 non-governmental 
organizations, held a press conference at the 
Lahore Press Club on April 12. They unanimously 
condemned the military usurpation of the democ- 
ratic institutions of the country and protested 
against the absolutely unconstitutional referen- 
dum: "We clearly and categorically declare our 
protest against the referendum. This press con- 
ference is the first step in our plan of opposition." 

JAC also pointed out that holding political rallies 
places all involved armed forces personnel in violation 
of their oath to abstain from political involvement. JAC 
members declared that as mature citizens of the State 
of Pakistan, they were capable of making their own 
decisions without military guidance. 

Amongst the representatives of JAC was the Secre- 
tary of the Human Rights Commission of Pakistan and 
advocate of the Supreme Court, Hina Jilani. She said 
that it is unconstitutional to seek election as president 
through a referendum. 

“This referendum order is an insult to the 
intelligence of the people of Pakistan,” Hina 
declared. She went on to point out the contradic- 
tions between Mr. Musharraf’s claim to constitu- 
tionality and the actual executive order about 
the referendum, stipulating that this order over- 
rules all other laws, and that it cannot be chal- 
lenged in any court of law. 

The Alliance for the Restoration of Democracy, an 
alliance of political parties, mobilized their large fol- 
lowing to thwart the general’s plans. They declared 
that they would hold rallies against the referendum 
wherever Musharraf held his rallies. 

The wide-scale protest against Mr. Musharraf’s cam- 
paign for permanently militarizing Pakistan was sup- 
ported by all the major and most minor political par- 
ties, all bar associations, and most non-governmental 
organizations. Most major political leaders issued 
statements of their boycott of the referendum and the 
Supreme Court Bar also filed a constitutional petition 
against the referendum. 

—Observer 
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Far Right tests European freedom struggles 


by Kevin A. Barry 

The re-emergence of a racist, anti-immigrant, and 
sometimes neo-fascist far Right has put Western Euro- 
pean labor and youth movements to the test, in a way 
not seen for decades. How they meet the challenge of a 
far Right, reinvigorated by anti-immigrant hostility 
after September 11, will also affect the worldwide anti- 
globalization movement. 

In France, there were almost daily mobilizations of 
youth, workers and immigrants between April 21, when 
neo-fascist Jean-Marie Le Pen placed second in the first 
round of the presidential elections, and May 5, when 
French voters repudiated Le Pen, 82% to 18%. Nonethe- 
less, 18% was a most sobering score for an open racist 
and Holocaust denier, whose whole career has been one 
of attacks on Arabs and Muslims, from his youthful 
work as a torturer for the French army during the 
Algerian War, to his more recent calls for the expulsion 

New opening in Burma? 

The release of Aung San Suu Kyi marks a new devel- 
opment in the fight for freedom in Burma. First con- 
fined in 1989 in the wake of the millions-strong pro- 
democracy uprising of the previous year, she has spent 
most of that period under house arrest. 

Aung San Suu Kyi has refused to compromise with 
the military dictatorship. She has pointed to the fact 
that her National League for Democracy won 82% of the 
vote in a free election, later annulled by the military. 
She has continued to call for economic and political 
sanctions against the regime. 

At least 1,500 other political prisoners still languish 
in the government's jails, while the Burmese people live 
in poverty and oppression. Only a third attend primary 
school. AIDS, malaria, and tuberculosis are rampant. 
Freedom movements of national minorities, who consti- 
tute a third of the population, have been crushed, with 
forced labor imposed on prisoners. The most persistent 
force of opposition, the youth, have seen their universi- 
ties closed again and again. 

While the military has deliberately left the limits of 
the current opening unclear, the Burmese people are 
sure to test it. Since the military takeover in 1962, 
which imposed the infamous "Burmese road to social- 
ism," a bizarre amalgam of narrow nationalism, Stalin- 
ism, and Buddhism, the revolt has been ceaseless. After 
the mass mobilization and repression of 1988, the 
worldwide human rights movement began to take up 
the cause of the Burmese people, pressuring many of 
the leading powers to enact sanctions. 

'Scientific 1 racism 

In May, in a solemn ceremony attended by govern- 
ment officials and members of the Khoisan people, 
Saartje Baartman' s remains were returned to her 
native South Africa. Lured to Europe in 1810 by a 
British surgeon who promised to make her rich, this 
young woman instead found herself confined and 
exhibited like a circus animal. 

Dubbed the "Hottentot Venus," Baartman was also 
"studied" by the noted French scientist Georges Cuvier, 
who pronounced her body movements similar to "those 
of an ape." After Baartman died in 1816, Cuvier dis- 
sected her body, parts of which were preserved in 
formaldehyde jars at the Musee de 1' Homme in Paris. 

This early 19th century atrocity was a marker in the 
birth of a new form of racism, one that justified white 
domination on "scientific" grounds. Long refuted by 
20th century science under the impact of the anti-fas- 
cist and Black liberation movements, this type of 
racism still lives on in more subtle forms, including the 
debates over race and test scores. 


of immigrants and the restoration of the death penalty, 

In holding their noses to vote overwhelmingly for the 
relatively moderate conservative Jacques Chirac, the 
only other candidate on May 5, the French public 
showed a moving self-discipline. Not only did they 
ignore Le Pen's demagogic attacks on the political 
establishment, voters on the Left also rejected calls by 
the Trotskyist Workers Struggle party, which had 
received 6% in the first round, to cast blank ballots, 
something anti-globalization activist Jose Bove termed 
"sectarian and unrevolutionary. "This stance also 
caused Workers Struggle contingents to be booed at 
some anti-Le Pen demonstrations. 

During these demonstrations, the youth were at 
their most creative, whether in the chant "We Are All 
the Children of Immigrants" or in the humorous slogan, 
"Better the Crook than the Fascist." The latter indicat- 


Anti-Bush protests 



More than 70,000 demonstrated in Berlin, May 21, 
against President Bush's visit to Europe, citing the 
U.S.'s appalling human rights record and its so-called 
"war on terror." 

East Timor celebrates 

Tens of thousands came out to celebrate the official 
birth of this century's first new nation, East Timor, on 
May 20. Former resistance leader Xanana Gusmao 
made the main speech in which he called for democracy, 
tolerance, and reconciliation. Several international 
leaders also attended. 

The presence of President Megawati Sukarnoputri of 
Indonesia constituted a grudging recognition of the 
independence of a land her country had brutally occu- 
pied. However, in a hostile gesture, the Indonesian navy 
dispatched six ships into East Timorese waters on the 
eve of independence. 

No nation has won its liberation at a steeper price. 
After 400 years of extremely harsh Portuguese colonial 
rule, East Timor won independence in 1974, helping in 
the process to liberate Portugal from its own fascist 
regime. The country's new Marxist leadership worried 
the U.S., whose Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
encouraged neighboring Indonesia to invade. Under 
Indonesian genocidal occupation a quarter of the coun- 
try's 800,000 people died, but eventually the pressure of 
the East Timorese resistance helped to topple ' the 
Indonesian military regime. 

In August 1999, Indonesia allowed a referendum on 
independence, which was approved overwhelmingly. 
After another series of massacres in full view of the 
world media, United Nations forces finally intervened 
in December 1999. Today's East Timor is a devastated 
land, but one whose people finally control their own des- 
tiny. 


ed both a firm support for bourgeois democracy over 
fascism and an unalterable opposition to the corrupt 
Chirac, who has himself made racist comments. 

This came to full fruition on May Day, when over a 
million came out to march behind trade union and left- 
ist banners, including 400,000 in Paris alone. "Such a 
turnout is reassuring" stated one African immigrant. 
All eyes are now on the June legislative elections, 
which will determine whether the Right can now domi- 
nate France. 

Even as France moved out of the headlines, the 
Netherlands was thrown into turmoil by its May 15 
elections, when the far rightist List Pirn Fortuyn placed 
second, ahead of the Social Democrats. Buoyed by pub- 
lic sympathy after the assassination of its founder just 
before the election, this anti-immigrant party is now 
slated to join a coalition government with the conserv- 
ative Christian Democrats. 

In Germany, the 2.7 million strong metalworkers 
union won a big victory in a series of strike actions, 
gaining a 4% raise for the first year, and then 3.1% for 
the six months until the end of 2003. At the same time, 
however, there is fear that the anti-labor Christian 
Democrats may return to power next fall on the basis of 
an anti-immigrant campaign. 

What a right-wing victory in France or Germany 
could mean can already be seen in Italy, where a coali- 
tion of conservatives and far rightists holds power. 
Despite strong resistance from labor that has brought 
millions onto the streets, the government is seeking to 
pass laws undermining some of labor's most basic 
rights. 


Rape victim faces death 

A26-year-old Pakistani peasant woman, Zafran Bibi, 
has been sentenced to death by stoning for admitting 
being raped by her brother-in-law. Bibi, who was raped 
many times by her brother-in-law after her husband 
was imprisoned for murder, had previously complained 
to her in-laws, who had remained silent. She was forced 
to make the accusation public when she became preg- 
nant. According to the Sharia (Islamic Law) court in 
Pakistan, Bibi's admission that her brother-in-law 
raped her, and her refusal to disown her new child, are 
proof of Zina (adultery). 

Her rapist, however, has been set free without 
charge, since under the laws of Zina four male witness- 
es must testify to having seen a rape take place. The 
testimony of women is not admissible. The case of 
Zafran Bibi has become the subject of many editorials 
in Pakistani newspapers and will now be reviewed by a 
higher court. 

But according to Pakistani women's rights activists, 
even if the death sentence is reversed, Bibi will still be 
sentenced to 10 to 15 years in prison. Eighty percent of 
women in Pakistani prisons have been convicted under 
laws that ban extramarital sex. Half the women who 
report a rape are charged with adultery under Zina 
laws. 


—Sheila Sahar 



— ... — — NEW s AND LETTERS COMMITTEES - . i 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation, 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya's works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery ef Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. Tliis is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Managed noncare 

by Htun Lin 

As more companies are forcing their employees to pay 
for the rising cost of health care, workers are increas- 
ingly striking over this issue as in the recent strike at 
Hershey's. Frontline health workers at HMOs are also 
in the middle of this raging conflict over "cost shifting." 

For Ne who started working at HMOs before the 
decade of restructuring, our primary mission used to be 
to get the patient into a bed and attended to by a care- 
giver as soon as possible. Thanks to HMO restructur- 
ing, "managed care" is all about managing cost, not 
care. With increased cost shifting we are to become the 
latest barrier to unprofitable care. 

Frontline service workers like us are sent to classes 
to train us to "achieve revenue enhancement." We are 
told to dramatically "change our organizational culture" 
by seeing ourselves not only as a health organization 
but "as a business." 

Tbward that end, not only do we learn "proper cash 
handling procedures," we are also taught methods on 
how to handle angry patients as they hear the bad news 
about their increased costs. For us, this "cost shifting" is 
really about conflict shifting— from the picket line to 
the shop floor, where a patient in need now becomes 
another opportunity for "cost recovery." 

BETWEEN ROCK AND HARD PLACE 

During open enrollment, big employer purchasing 
groups such as AT&T, GM or CalPers purchase HMO 
insurance for their workers. These capitalists sit across 
the bargaining table from the managed care money 
managers on the HMO side and duke it out over the 
amount of money to be transferred for that healthcare. 

(Continued on page 3) 



'Racial privacy 1 fraud 

by John Alan 

Last April in California, Ward Connerly, a well 
known African-American ultraconservative who is also 
a member of the board of advisors of the Ronald Reagan 
Legacy Project, filed almost a million signatures with 
the California secretary of state to qualify the so-called 
"Racial Privacy Initiative" for the ballot. 

Some have speculated that Connerly's initiative 
might go on the California ballot this coming November 
or in spring 2003. There is still time to make a critical 
examination of Connerly's concept of "racial privacy," 
including the source of the large amount of money used 
to gather signatures to put his initiative on the ballot. 

CONNERLY'S RIGHT-WING PAST 

Ward Connerly has long been engaged in right-wing 
politics. He has not been connected— in practice or in 
theoiy— with struggles against racism. In 1993 Califor- 
nia's Governor Pete Wilson recognized a use for Con- 
nerly's reactionary politics and appointed him to the 
University of California's Board of Regents and togeth- 
er they brought about the repeal of affirmative action at 
the University of Calfomia. However it is only Ward 
Connerly and not Wilson who is remembered as the 
father of Proposition 209 which outlawed, in 1996, affir- 
mative action in state hiring and contracting and in col- 
lege admission policy. 

If we review Wilson's political reasons for ending 
affirmative action we find they are thin and fraudulent. 
Ward Connerly's ideological reasons are also thin and 
fraudulent, but they have an appearance of being the 
truth since they come out of the mouth of a successful 
African-American middle-class personality. 

Of course, Ward Connerly was either totally ignorant 
of the long history of the African-American freedom 
struggles in this country or was just hyping wealthy 
white conservatism by maintaining that affirmative 
action, by giving preferences to race, gender and ethnic 
groups, was depriving people of individual liberty. 

Connerly carried this idea to an absurdity when he 
said in a lecture he gave at the Ronald Reagan Presi- 
dential Library: "President Reagan was not known as a 
champion of civil rights in the traditional sense of the 

(Continued on page 10) 


revolution in permanence? 


Introduction: India, 
Pakistan and the risk 
of nuclear war 

The perilous nature of today's objective situation is 
disclosed by the ongoing threat of nuclear war 
between India and Pakistan, which places in jeopardy 
the lives of tens of millions. 

Though India and Pakistan 
have for now backed off from 
a direct confrontation, the 
seeds have been planted for a 
conflagration that could still 
be set off at any time. 

India has positioned half a 
million troops along its border 
in response to attacks by Pak- 
istan-supported terrorists in 
Indian-controlled Kashmir. 

Pakistan has responded by 
test-firing ballistic missiles 
and refusing to rule out the 
first use of nuclear weapons in 
the event of an Indian attack. 

Pakistan's rulers are deeply 
committed to the Islamic fun- 
damentalists who have used 
Kashmir as a launching pad for 
attacks on India, while India is 
led by a 


turn led Japan's leaders to begin to openly discuss 
breaking its 50-year taboo against building nuclear 
weapons. The means to do so are at hand since Japan 
possesses one of the largest stockpiles of weapons- 
grade plutonium in the world. 

The conflict between India and Pakistan has 
exposed the hollowness of Bush's claim that his 
nuclear arms reduction treaty with Russia, concluded 
in May, has minimized the risk of nuclear confronta- 
tion. 

The danger of Bush's policies lies not only in the 

2,000 nuclear warheads that 
the U.S. and Russia each keep 
under the arms treaty, enough 
to destroy the world many 
times over. Nor is it only that 
the treaty fails to provide for 


We present 
draft of Hie 


the 


"Marxist- 
Humanist Per- 
spectives for 
2002-2003," in 
order to promote 
Hie widest dis- 
cussion possible. 
We look forward 
to a dialogue 
with you, our 
readers, as part 
of the effort to 
break down Hie 
separation 
between inside 
and outside, the- 



philosopfiy and 
organization. 


Hindu fundamentalist 
government that refuses to grant 
the people of Kashmir any degree 
of autonomy. The rise of religious 
fundamentalism on both sides is 
fueling a conflict that places into 
question the very survival of 
South Asia. 

The depth of the fundamental- 
ist threat gripping South Asia was 
evidenced in March, when over 

2.000 Muslims were massacred 
by Hindu fundamentalists in sup- 
posed response to a massacre of 
Hindus in Godhara, Gujarat. Over 

100.000 remain in refugee 
camps as a result of these 
attacks. Right-wing fundamental- 
ist groups who have links to the 
Indian government had been 
working for months to prepare 
the conditions for this massacre, 
such as circulating manuals with 
instructions on how to engage in 

the mass murder of Muslims. 

Meanwhile, Pakistan, which for years used its links 
with Al Qaeda and other Islamic fundamentalist 
groups to hit away at India's occupation of half of 
Kashmir, is using the conflict to divert attention from 
its own profound social crises. 

The conflict over Kashmir, which has lingered for 
half a century, is not going to go away. The crisis there 
reflects the wound of partition that has never healed. 

India and Pakistan are engaging in a game of 
nuclear brinkmanship, using the threat of war as -a 
way to gain the attention and support of the U.S., 
which has allied itself with Pakistan's Musharraf while 
at the same time moving much closer to India as part 
of its "war against terrorism." As each power uses the 
threat of war to gain the support of the U.S., the 
administration finds itself increasingly drawn into a 
conflict that threatens to divert attention from its aim 
of extending the "war against terrorism" to states like 
Iraq, Iran, and North Korea. 

The India-Pakistan conflict has global ramifications. 
China continues to occupy a part of Kashmir and has 
long been allied with Pakistan. It is not likely to idly 
stand by while India launches a major attack on Pak- 
istan. China has been building up its own nuclear arse- 
nal in response to the crisis in South Asia. This has in 



the dismantling of nuclear weapons, allowing them to 
be stored for potential future use. It's that Bush's uni- 
lateral decision six months ago to scuttle the Anti-Bal- 
listic Missile Treaty with Russia and to commit the U.S. 
to developing a new generation of high-tech nuclear 
weapons for possible use against states like Iraq, Iran, 
and North Korea has already made the unthinkable 
thinkable for a host of states, India and Pakistan 
included. 

While the Bush administration has decried the 
development of "weapons of mass destruction" in Iraq 
and Iran, it has done nothing to stop India and Pak- 
istan from continuing to develop the most destructive 
mass weapon of ail, nuclear missiles. In fact, so con- 
sumed is Bush with his "war against terrorism" that he 
used his visit with Putin to call Russian aid to Iran "the 
world’s foremost weapons-proliferation problem," as if 
the likelihood of tens of millions dying from a nuclear 
exchange between India and Pakistan were a sec- 
ondary matter! 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Women in the Civil Rights Movement 



Deep in Our 
Hearts : Nine 
White 
Women in 
the Freedom 
Movement 
edited by Con- 
stance Curry 
Athens, Go., 
University of 
Georgia Press, 
2000. 


by Terry Moon 

In Deep in Our Hearts nine women tell of their par- 
ticipation in the Civil Rights Movement including the 
choices they made after it, as a mass movement for free- 
dom, ended. These stories bring back the passion for 
freedom, the hope as well as the terror of those times; 

and how, just the fact of being a white 
woman in the Southern movement could 
mean death for her and any Black man 
she was around. This is a ground-break- 
ing book that reveals how white women 
were instrumental in founding and run- 
ning many of the organizations that 
made the movement possible. 

Also shown is how different theories 
were— and were not— discussed. There 
is ample discus- 
sion about nonvi- 
olence vs. vio- 
lence, and about 

the decision of the Student Non-Violent 
Coordinating Committee to purge white 
members, for example, but the most 
consistently discussed theory is reli- 
gious thought and the ideology of The 
Beloved Community. That many consid- 
ered their activity revolutionary, didn't 
lead them to discussions of theories of 
revolution. 

Joan C. Browning is the most detailed about what 
she calls "largely a spiritual journey." Browning was 
looking for "a place where I can answer the question...: 
'What does the Lord require of you? 1 " (p. 40). Dorothy 
Dawson Burlage expresses where many of the women 
ended up in their spiritual quest: "The movement 
became my new spiritual home" (p. 10). 

More common is a separation between theoretical 
development and activism. Constance Curry, for exam- 
ple, never discusses what called itself "communism," 
but she must have had some interest as she made trips 
to Russia, China, Cuba and Chile, and 15 trips to Ire- 
land. In 1959, Burlage was a foreign exchange student 
to the USSR, which led her "to an extreme dislike of 
Communism as practiced there." Yet how that influ- 
enced her ideas and work in the movement, where Com- 
munist supporters of Stalinist Russia were veiy active, 
is not discussed. Theory is often falsely counterposed to 
activism: Casey Hayden writes, "Our radical truth was 
an experience, not an idea" (p. 351). 

This book also offers glimpses into how the Women's 
Liberation Movement flowed out of the Civil Rights 
Movement. Many of the writers document sexism they 
encountered. But, surprisingly, they erect a barrier 
between women's and Blacks' struggles for freedom. 
Elaine DeLott Baker writes, "(Djespite the personal 
anger that I sometimes felt when confronted with sexist 
situations... it was always the freedom struggle that 
held me. To shift my identity, commitment, and energy 
from the freedom struggle to the women's struggle was 
not something I could do... The freedom struggle was 
the flame; all else was shadow." 

I thought Casey Hayden would have a different view, 
having been a primary author of the SNCC position 

Date unites host of 
fights against sexism 

New York— The National Organization for Women 
(NOW-NYC) and the Street Harassment Project rallied 
in Central Park on June 8 to mark the second year 
anniversary of the mass assaults on women in the park 
and the sexist treatment of the women by our "justice" 
system. About 35 persons attended, mainly white 
women under the age of 40. Several had arranged to 
"speak out" about the attacks on 56 women that day, the 
police who refused to intervene, and other sexist issues. 

We also heard from a representative of VOW, the 
Voices of Women Organizing Project of the Battered 
Women's Resource Center. VOW represents all New 
York boroughs and includes African Americans, Latinas, 
whites, Asians, lesbians and formerly incarcerated 
women. 

"We feel battered again by the system," she said. "The 
criminal justice, child welfare, and social service sys- 
tems don't respond adequately to our needs. Our mis- 
sion is to support battered women through technical 
assistance, leadership development and political educa- 
tion." 

The rally also demanded that Mayor Bloomberg and 
the City stop fighting to overturn a judge's order issued 
March 18 in the case of Nicholson v. Williams. The order 
requires the City to cease prosecuting battered women 
for child neglect and removing their children simply for 
reporting domestic violence against the women. 

An eloquent African-American man representing 
New York Men Against Sexism described his work in 
Brother Peace to end men's violence against women, 
and called for "a men's pledge of commitment" to this 
goal. 

The rally's diversity of endorsing groups was inspir- 
ing, but the small turnout and single issue orientation 
were depressing. It called out for News and Letters 
Committees to be out there with our literature and 
unique Marxist-Humanist philosophic contribution 
toward working out a new society. 

—Sheila G. 


WOMAN AS REASON 


paper "Women in the Movement." But she downplays it, 
writing: "I recall the group as white," and that, "The 
paper and its topic seemed an aside" (p. 365). Fortu- 
nately, a different view is expressed by Emmie Schrad- 
er Adams, who remembers that "many people had con- 
tributed to the discussion about women's issues.. .not 
just we white women on whom it got blamed" (p. 325). 

Hayden is also an apologist for Stokely Carmichael's 
infamous statement, "The proper position of women in 
the movement is prone," made as a comment about 
"Women in the Movement." Hayden says, "It was really 
funny" (p. 366). That not everyone was laughing is 
revealed by a Black woman SNCC activist, Cynthia 
Washington, who wrote: "I was standing next to Muriel 
Tillinghast, another project director [of SNCC], and we 
were not pleased. But our relative autonomy as project 
directors seemed to deny or override his statement." 

( Personal Politics: The Roots of 
Women's Liberation in the Civil 
Rights Movement and the New 
Left , by Sara Evans, p. 239.) 

Was the separation between women's struggle for 
freedom, and the Black freedom movement— a separa- 
tion that many Black women refused to make— the rea- 
son almost all these nine women (with Curry being a 
shining exception) "crashed and burned," as Hayden 
admits she did? Why did women who struggled with 
male chauvinism, while taking part in this most pas- 
sionate and dangerous freedom movement, end up sep- 
arating themselves from other struggles for freedom? 

The book documents what happens when the unify- 
ing theory of "The Beloved Community" is destroyed 
and there is a disdain for other theory and philosophy. 
The powerful Particular of the Civil Rights Movement— 
a Particular that often reflected the Universal— became 
their eternal Universal— "the flame”— while other free- 
dom movements were viewed as unobtainable, left up to 
others, or, as Theresa Del Pozzo naively writes, a solved 
problem: "Once African American people took on real- 
life personalities [to whites], the circle was completed" 

(p. 206). 

This book breaks new ground in showing how vital 
women— Black and white— were to the movement, like 
Curry writing that it "was three women— Ella [Baker], 
Jane [Stambridge], and I— albeit behind the scenes, 
who helped build SNCC in its early days" (p. 16). And 
while Deep in Our Hearts did not set out to show the 
necessity of being grounded in a philosophy of freedom 
in order to sustain our involvement in movements for 
freedom, that is one of its startling messages. 

Gays target racism 

Chicago— The Chicago Anti-Bashing Network 
(CABN), a queer direct action group, held a meeting on 
June 21 to confront anti-Arab and anti-Muslim racism 
post-September 11. Connections were made by the four 
speakers about how this new racist climate can be 
understood by non-Arab and non-Muslim Lesbian, Gay, 
Bisexual, and Transgendered (LGBT) forces who know 
what it feels like to be hated and brutalized for who they 
are. 

Andy Thayer of CABN stated that the best tradition 
of the LGBT struggle has been that it understands itself 
as part of the movement for total human liberation, and 
as such, it cannot act in isolation or in a narrow fashion, 
that is, solely along the lines of LGBT liberation. 

Mubarak Dahir, a gay Palestinian-American journal- 
ist, gave a detailed and moving history of his life grow- 
ing up as gay, Arab and Muslim in the U.S. He talked 
about the painful racism he has faced not only from 
straight people, but from within the LGBT communi- 
ty— the one community where he said he had "felt most 
at home" before September 11. "Today" he said, "Arabs 
and Muslims have become the new communists, the 
ones to fear, to loathe." 

Nevertheless, there was no discussion about what 
human liberation is and how to develop it globally, nor 
a frank discussion about fundamentalism within the 
Middle East or in the U.S. 

Mubarak said that among Palestinians there is a 
widely-held view that for now there is only one struggle, 
the fight for national liberation. Thayer added that 
because feminist and queer liberation struggles have 
historically come out of national liberation struggles 
here and abroad, it is the national liberation struggle 
that must come first! 

This argument is one that feminists have fought 
against for decades. It is the same argument that femi- 
nists in groups like the Revolutionary Association of the 
Women of Afghanistan have had to endure in the face of 
recent alliances between some left tendencies and fun- 
damentalists who have joined together in the name of 
"fighting U.S. imperialism." 

Doesn't it make sense that national liberation, anti- 
racist and anti-war movements broaden themselves to 
include LGBT, feminist and other liberatoiy concepts 
offered by those subjects of revolution? While it's impor- 
tant to grasp freedom movements as part of the whole, 
it is equally crucial to see that each particular freedom 
movement has something unique and necessary to offer 
humanity. 

That said, it was an important meeting in addressing 
the new racist stage the U.S. has reached. Working out 
the contradictions within liberatory movements so that 
a perspective of freedom can develop is the only way to 
ensure that they succeed. 

—Sonia Bergonzi 
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Protest celebrity rapist 

Memphis, Term.— The prize fight in Memphis 
between Lennox Lewis and Mike Tyson was hot without 
protest. Our WAC (Women's Action Coalition) leaflet 
stated in part: "We're here to protest the city's sponsor- 
ship of a fight featuring a convicted rapist who happens 
to also be notoriously anti- woman and anti-gay. The city 
is profiting from promoting an act of violence. ...It's 
wrong to profit from this kind of exploita- 
tion, and it's wrong to make a hero out 
of a sports figure who rapes women, 
makes homophobic slurs, threatens 
children and destroys lives. ." 

Representatives from WAC, 
News & Letters, Memphis Areas 
Gay Youth, Equality Ten- 
nessee, and the Mid-South 
Peace and Justice Center were 
joined in our protests by Peter 
Tatchell, longtime gay rights 
activist from Britain, who 
came to Memphis specifically 
to dog Mike Tyson's footsteps 
\ and to castigate him for his 
homophobic remarks about 
Lewis and other boxers. 
Those of us in WAC and 
( several of the other organi- 
zations realize the limita- 
tions of a media-only cam- 
paign, and were frustrated that despite a few moments 
on the news, the police, the city and most local media 
were pretty much successful in keeping our message 
from getting out to more people in Memphis. 

—Memphis WAC-ers 

NOW takes on Bush 
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St. Paul, Minn. —I just got back from the national 
conference of the National Organization for Women 
(NOW) held in St. Paul, Minn. 

We did an action on Saturday, June 22, at a Wal-Mart 
in Vadnaiis Heights, which has been named National 
NOW's latest "Merchant of Shame." It faces allegations 
of sex discrimination in pay, promotion, and compensa- 
tion; wage abuses; excluding contraception coverage in 
insurance plans; violations of child labor laws and the 
Americans with Disabilities Act; and discrimination on 
the basis of sexual orientation. Besides all this, Wal- 
Mart is also anti-union and also still refuses to distrib- 
ute the contraceptive Preven. 

At the Plenary discussing our resolutions, we voted 
on 16 and passed on nine for the board to consider. Some 
issues the body voted on were: 1) "Opposition to the 
Opportunistic War"— that NOW opposes the use of 
fighting terrorism as an excuse for massive imperial 
expansion, for a war on Iraq, and for unilateral policies 
in violation of international law." 

2)"Reduce the Poverty, Not Just the Welfare Rolls"- 
ending lifetime limitations on TANF (Temporary Assis- 
tance to Needy Families) benefits; removing caps on 
education and training; providing full child care fund- 
ing; maintaining the 30 horn- per week work require- 
ment, which includes education programs; making the 
family violence option a permanent, mandatory require- 
ment for states; and immediately restoring TANF bene- 
fits and food stamps to legal immigrants and their 
dependents. 

I don't have the space to go into the fun things we did, 
from salsa dancing to hearing actresses read from the 
book That Takes Ovaries! Bold Females and Their 
Brazen Acts (Three Rivers Press/Random House 2002). 
Since we face an uphill struggle dealing with the anti- 
humanistic policies we live under in the U.S. and on the 
world stage, we must also take the time to celebrate 
what is creative and joyous within the human spirit. 

—Sue from NOW 


1 Space 1 for protest 

Kyoto, Japan— Over 100 women and men took to 
the streets downtown here to hold a march for women 
and girls, and to ultimately create a positive, safe 
women's space. The feeling was overwhelming upbeat 
with laughter and dance, accompanied by girl-empower- 
ing music blaring into the streets. 

It was the first women's march created by these 
women and girls with the hopes of creating another in 
the future. They belong to various groups, most claim- 
ing a feminist ideology. 

Women and a few men took the bullhorn as we 
marched, condemning Japan's increase in pro-military 
actions— like the Yugi Hosei Emergency Law— support- 
ing the people of Palestine, condemning war and a law 
that would segregate disabled people. 

The march was organized for women to express them- 
selves about their society, but with surprisingly little 
said on the state of Japanese girls and women today. 
Before the march the women and girls held a silent 
"Women in Black" vigil to show their solidarity with the 
Palestinian people. We passed out flyers. Most people 
did not take them but rather looked at us with utter 
curiosity or some even with contempt. I was the only for- 
eigner in thd march. 

Over all, the event was successful and much more 
creative then any other protest I have seen here. There 
was a great show of women's solidarity. My hope is to 
see regular occurrences here of girls and women speak- 
ing their minds and dancing in the streets. 

—Kind Lady 
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Velsicol workers fi 

Memphis, Term.— I started working for Velsicol 
Chemical Company in January 1990 as a utility worker 
and worked up to a maintenance mechanic. On May 24, 
1994, my supervisor, the shift supervisor and the 
department supervisor met me in the department that 
makes heptachlor and pentadiene and wanted me to 
take aluminum insulation off an eight-foot-long vessel 
that housed chlorine gas. 

■ It was actually an OSHA violation to have me todch 
the vessel because it was still in operation and they 
knew that it was a leak. But they don't like to lose the 
downtime by shutting down production. It takes almost 
a day for production to come back up. 

I started taking the insulation off and the 
supervisor said he smelled chlorine. Even though 
I couldn't smell it, I knew I had been chlorinated. 
It happens all the time at Velsicol. When we get 
chlorinated they tell us to get peppermint and 
oxygen. I was gasping for air. I tried some pep- 
permint out of the candy machine, but as I got 
outside I couldn't move. I was coughing and 
sweating profusely. 

A worker drove me to the nurse's station, where they 
tried to figure out how to use the oxygen. The nurse was 
gone for the day. She got back and mixed a breathing 
solution that didn't do anything for me. 

My wife said I was gasping all night. My physician 
told me the chlorine shocked my body into an asthriiat- 
ic state, and I didn't have enough oxygen in my blood. 
From that point on I experienced a snowball effect. 

I asked the president of the union, OCAW (now 
PACE) Local 3-357, what to do about my chest. We went 
to the nurse, who drove me to my primary physician. 
The doctor told the plant nurse that the environment at 
Velsicol was killing me, and she took me off work as of 
that day. But when we got back to the plant, the per- 
sonnel manager chastised the nurse until she cried! 

Velsicol never wanted me to file for worker's compen- 
sation. They would call the house and tell my wife they 
would take care of things. I was denied worker's cpmp 
because Velsicol said the accident never happened — I 
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When the HMOs said they were imposing a 11% 
increase in premiums this year, the employer groups, 
the HMO's real customers, countered with cost shifiing. 

This includes forcing workers to pay more of the pre- 
miums, deducted from their paychecks, but employers 
also tell HMO money-managers that they will have to 
squeeze the extra money, called "co-payments," out of 
individual worker/patients. That's what has filtered 
down to the level of us frontline service workers, who 
are caught between a rock and a hard place— between 
the angry patient in need versus the needs and dictates 
of capital, which must cut costs "at all cost." 

Our whole reorientation program is designed to get 
us to focus on extracting more money from the individ- 
ual patient as efficiently as possible. Our primary goal 
now is to realize a higher co-payment "recovery raie." 

Furthermore, we are told our role in this is going to 
become more important as projected cost shifting will 
dramatically increase. New "communications tech- 
niques" are meant to "manage" anticipated increases in 
day-to-day conflicts. Over the years of restructuring the 
business office mentality took over the nursing supervi- 
sors' functions. Their roles were revised to keep staffing 
levels to a bare minimum. The business office is now 
working on us frontline workers to internalize theij- pri- 
orities through this re-education. 

This new priority is the source of heightened discom- 
fort in our everyday working lives. As one worker said, 
"Why are we made to put additional stress oil the 
patient, demanding a $250 co-payment, just when the 
doctor has delivered the bad news of pancreatic cancer?” 
Their claim in television ads is that "Nothing gets 
between you and your doctor." 

HMO CLASS WARFARE 

The capitalists are transferring the conflict between 
workers and capitalists from the picket line tp the 
health care shop floor where we are made to nickel-and- 
dime the patient to death. In turn, we are told to 
respond to patients upset about their new co-payments 
by pointing the finger back at their own companies who 
are responsible for the new terms of their health care 
package. 

For all workers, health care is a precondition of our 
ability to continue to work. To capitalists it is either a 
profit producing commodity or a costly overhead to be 
reduced as much as possible. Whether we are talking 
about HMO capitalists or industrial capitalists, capital 
has a singleminded determination to expand. Instead of 
being able to focus on the simple priority of taking care 
of those in need, we are put in the middle of contending 
capitalist interests. 

In the past, we health workers at Kaiser have gone 
on strike demanding contractual guarantees for quality 
care. Now a labor/management strategic partnership 
has changed all that. In effect, the union is helping 
management draft us into being foot soldiers in their 
inter-capitalist battles, putting workers and patients in 
the middle. Nothing can get around capital imposing its 
will unless all workers get together against capital's 
dominance. We need a workers' movement around 
"health care as a human right." 
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gilt tOXiC poisoning Hip-hop school protest 


New York— More than 20,000 public school teach- 


have the incident report and the statement of the emer- 
gency room doctor. One witness told me that Velsicol 
wanted him to lie. He told the union local, but the union 
refused to take a position on my case. 

I was denied benefits on the long-term disability 
insurance that I was paying for because they say I'm 
still employable. If I couldn't have gone to the VA hospi- 
tal, there would've been no way for me to receive med- 
ical care. I get a shot every week and it takes three days 
to get back around. Whenever it gets hot I feel like I'm 
suffocating. 

Inhaling carbon tetrachloride when making 
heptachlor and chlordane did something to me, 
but it wasn't considered a big deal. My breathing 
had gone down every year from 1990 to 1994 on a 
pulmonary function test, hut their doctor never 
said anything. 

It's happening to all the workers. One guy who I'd 
never known to be sick said he was hoarse one day. I 
never saw him again. He died. There are workers there 
that I know that are sick, and people are dying in the 
community (See June N&L). Velsicol never tells work- 
ers about the community meetings because they don't 
want the public to know what they’ve done to the work- 
ers. So why would they be concerned with the people 
outside that gate? 


I would like to see justice for me as well as for the 
people that work inside the plant, and those who live 
around it. —Rodney McCray 



ers, other school workers and students in a June 4 
demonstration— the first major labor demonstration 
since September 11 and since a new mayor took office 
Jan. 1— demanded that New York City stop using the 
terror attack as an excuse to cut public spending. Thir- 
teen people were arrested, most for pushing and shov- 
ing after the cops penned in the demonstrators far from 
the stage and brought out horses to stop attempts to cir- 
cumvent the pens. 

The cops also arrested singer Wyclef Jean for disor- 
derly conduct, for trying to sing! The union’s sound per- 
mit only allowed speaking and recorded music, and the 
cops provocatively enforced it. After trying several times 
to sing, Jean knelt and put his hands behind his back 
and refused to move. 

The especially large turnout of students, encouraged 
by the presence of hip-hop performers, added militancy 
to the union demonstration. The students carried hand- 
made signs demanding “money for schools, not for war” 
and accused the mayor of racial discrimination for 
defunding the schools, with mostly minority students. 

Not only have teachers been working without a con- 
tract for over 18 months, but the city was threatening to 
cut the school budget by $356 million. The United Fed- 
eration of Teachers finally announced they would strike. 
They got a contract a few days after the demonstration. 
However they settled for what they had rejected before 
September 11 when the city budget had a surplus. They 
also gave in to the mayor’s demand to extend the time 
at school an extra 20 minutes twice a week— not to 
teach, but just to “work” longer. 

One teacher complained that was a ridiculous conces- 
sion to businessman Mayor Bloomberg’s view of educa- 
tion as an industry in which he can increase production. 
The same teacher particularly regretted that the con- 
tract failed to win any changes in the current cult of 
standardized testing as the framework for education. 

—Union supporter 

Left: Rally to save New York City education. 


Iranian labor reborn on May Day 


Toronto —During the last year, Iran has been the 
scene of hundreds of large-scale workers' demonstra- 
tions, of which nearly 250 were officially reported. Some 
of these demonstrations became battles with guards 
and government security forces. These actions underlay 
the conference of Iranian labor activists and scholars 
from within Iran and abroad who held a conference in 
Toronto, Canada on June 2 and 3. 

In 2002 Iranian workers held the first independent 
May Day celebrations since the early 1980s. These cel- 
ebrations in various cities were independent of both the 
government and its so-called workers' organizations. 

Those at the conference who argued that the main 
obstacle to the creation of an independent labor move- 
ment was the lack of political freedom and the oppres- 
sive Islamic government included members of the 
Workers Socialist Unity, Iranian Worker-Communist 
Party and Labor Left Unity which has broken from 
them, International Alliance in Support of Workers in 
Iran and Left Block, as well as independents. Another 
group argued that the main obstacle was a backward 
economy, and therefore labor's main task for now is to 
work for the industrialization of the economy. 

An Iranian woman worker in Canada spoke on 
women's working conditions in Iran's factories where 
she had worked. Women in the factory suffered not only 
from the division of labor but also from gender discrim- 
ination. When the Islamic regime tried to separate the 
women's section from men in the workplace, women 
workers rejected separation, but male workers in the 
factory backed it. Men commented that this separation 
was good for the honor of women workers. 

She said women who wanted to live indepen- 
dent of parents would face problems even renting 
apartments. Many single women have to live on 
prostitution or as temporary wives. Women are 
under a microscope. 

One speaker from the Iranian journal Andishah-i 
Jami'a ( Society’s Thought) spoke about the establish- 
ment of the first independent Iranian workers' unions 
(Itahadiah-i Kargari) this May Day as a turning point 
for workers’ independent organizations and the work- 
ers' movement. He spoke of a revolt of unemployed 
workers, now five million, against capital and against 
all moralities which limit personal relations. 

Morteza Mohit, the translator of Istvan Meszaros's ' 
Beyond Capital and the author of In Defense of Marx, 
emphasized the importance of establishing bourgeois 
democracy. A leading theoretician of Workers’ Socialist 
Unity argued that Iranian reformists are trying to limit 
Iran's democratic movements to formal procedures of 
democracy. Both an oil worker and an ex-textile worker 
argued that Iran is "already an industrialized country,” 
against advocates of more capitalist development. 

I asked what kind of development we were talking 
about, development of capital or human development? 
One printshop worker argued that unions should only 
defend workers' economic demands. A labor scholar 
from Germany responded that unions are living phe- 
nomena that we cannot confine to economic demands. 

Marx defended unions but also wrote of workers' 
struggles against this system and the abolition of the 
whole capitalist system. One speaker cited Marx’s letter 
to Arnold Ruge and his defense of the Silesian workers' 
strike in 1844, which showed that the historical role of 
workers was for political and human freedom. 


Nasser Saidi, editor of Pazhuhash-i Kargari (Labor 
Research), focused on the need for the independence of 
workers' organizations from the government as well as 
right or left political parties. He argued that political 
awareness comes from workers' own struggles and not 
from outside, but it is important that workers and 
intellectuals work together. 

A heated debate followed on what kind of workers' 
independent organization there should be. What kinds 
of relations should there be between political parties 
and workers' organization? Is this a continuation of the 
past or does it mean new relations? One speaker argued 
that at a time when capitalist ideologues and even some 
who used to consider themselves leftists talk about "the 
death of Marxism," it is crucial to show Marxist views 
as key to the success of workers' movements. 

I spoke about the perspectives of Marxist-Humanists 
and Anj oman Azadi on these issues. I discussed the pub- 
lication The Revolutionary Journalism of Felix Martin 
(Isaac Woods): Worker -Theoretician and Felix Martin's 
emphasis on the distinction that Marx drew between 
forced labor, which is what capitalism is, and creative 
human labor. — Ali Reza 


‘No match’ abuses 

Chicago— The Social Security Administration used 
to send out "no match letters" to individuals whose 
Social Security number and name, as reported by one’s 
employer, did not match. This could be a misspelling or 
a typo, or involve an undocumented person who crossed 
the border for work to help her family. 

After 1994, SSA began sending letters also to any 
employer who reported 10% of its workforce, or simply 
10 workers, with "wrong" numbers. In 2001, 110,000 of 
these letters were sent out to employers. Since Septem- 
ber 11, 750,000 letters went to employers. 

The only responsibility for the employer is to post a 
notice and to inform the employee to rectify the prob- 
lem. An employer is not supposed to fire an employee 
who is a "no match." But many people have been fired, 
and many more have been intimidated into quitting. 
There are already cases in Chicago and Milwaukee 
where these letters are being used to try to beat back 
successful union organizing drives. 

It is not known how far the Bush administration will 
go, but it seems they will be issuing fines through the 
IRS, which is unprecedented. Employers would then be 
forced to police workers’ social security numbers and 
drive hardworking taxpayers out of the U. S. 

Capitalists are aware of the treasure trove of labor 
entering the United States "illegally" from Mexico and 
elsewhere— capitalism needs labor to exploit! But there 
has always been the "Buchananite" right wing focused 
on keeping America white and isolationist— akin to the 
Know Nothing Party of the 19th century. After Septem- 
ber 11, Homeland Security is being used to this effect. 

Some neo-liberal theorists have recognized that Karl 
Marx was correct when he said that capitalism breaks 
down national boundaries. But allowing workers free- 
dom to cross borders might mean they could organize 
internationally for a new society, which was not accept- 
able. So "no match" letters will continue until we orga- 
nize to stop them. — D. D. 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Editors Note 

The current standoff between India and Pakistan 
can escalate at any moment into nuclear war, the 
threat of which did not end with the Cold War. Raya 
Dunayevskaya had discussed the superpower prepa- 
rations for nuclear war in. the capitalist epoch in 
July 1961, in "Ideas and Organization," the draft of 
that year's perspectives report for News and Letters 
Committees. We selected excerpts from that report 
as a contribution to the discussion about the present 
nuclear threat and other crises and revolts, in the 
feature that begins on page 1 of this issue, "Perma- 
nent war or revolution in permanence?" We welcome 
your thoughts on both- analyses. Readers can find 
the original in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 
3153. 


[July 1961] 

The veiy intensification of war preparations and the 
urgency of the times compel a return not only to princi- 
ples of anti-war struggle but to the fundamentals of the 
new in world production....We must concretize this new 
stage of automated production that seems to have made 
a "discontinuous" leap. 

Leaps into space with Sputniks, vanguards, Luniks, 
orbital and sub-orbital manned flights as well as 
ICBMs abound; and there are plunges into the depths of 
the oceans with the Polaris. But yet to be seen is any 
serious industrialization of the underdeveloped ' 
economies or any "newer life" in the technologically 
advanced lands. On the other hand, just as both the 
Hungarian Revolution and the African Revolution 
opened a new stage of world-consciousness, so the 
lateness of the hour must mean the practicing of 
Marxist-Humanist philosophy in organizational work. 
Nationally and internationally, the relationship 
between ideas and organization has ended the near- 
standstill in the continuity of Marxist thought, com- 
pelling regroupment.... 

I. 'DISCONTINUITY* IN PRODUCTION AND 
CONDITIONS OF LABOR 

As distinct from the Industrial Revolution at the end 
of the 18th century which produced our machine age, 
the Scientific Revolution in the mid-20th century got its 
spurt from the war and is wholly dominated by it. The 
"new weapons system" is not just a new form of 
"blitzkrieg." Rather it threatens the extinction of civi- 
lization altogether. Between 1949 and 1954, when Rus- 
sia first broke America's A-bomb monopoly, and then 
achieved "parity" With her in H-bombs, it has become 
clear that while such "parity" becomes a minor deter- 
rent to nuclear war today, it is a major stimulus to war 
tomorrow. 

The "tomorrow" has moved ever nearer since October 
1957 when Russia shot out front with the launching of 
the Sputnik. Thereby, however, hangs a tale, the truth 
of capitalistic production— its exploitation, its "produc- 
tion for production's sake," its contradictory growth 
while degrading the worker to an appendage of a 
machine, and its never-ending development of the 
means of production at the expense of the means of con- 
sumption. For while the Sputnik shows indeed an 
impressive mastery of the techniques of Automation, 
automated production in Russia has no different class 
content than it has in the United States. In both the 
conditions of labor have worsened; speed-ups in produc- 
tion have heightened tensions and increased industrial 
accidents. 

The shortage of labor that continues to characterize 
Russian production expresses in no uncertain terms the 
workers' opposition to automated production. Produc- 
tivity of labor, which remains the decisive factor in the 
determination of a new social order, spells out Russia's 
industrial backwardness more definitively than its 
spectacular space achievements spell out its military 
"first-edness." To single out ICBMs, or even machine 
tools in order to claim the opposite is indeed what has 
been called "misplaced concreteness"— and total blind- 
ness to the class content of world production in the age 
of state-capitalism at the quintessential turning point 
in history called the Second Industrial Revolution.... 

The radical who wants to begin arguing on capitalis- 
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Marxism and Freedom , 
from 1776 until Today 

“An oasis in the desert of Marxist thought. " 

— Herbert Marcuse 


First published in 1958, Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and Freedom 
was the first book to project the American roots and world human- 
ist concepts of Marx’s Marxism. It has undergone six English-language 
editions and has been translated into numerous foreign languages. 
The newest 2000 edition has a Preface by Joel Kovel and an Intro- 
duction containing one of Dunayevskaya’s “Overviews” of the devel- 
opment of Marxist-Humanism. Discover the meaning of Marx’s 
Marxism for today through this classic study. 

Order your copy now.....only $24.95! (See page 9) 
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Nuclear war and state-capitalism 


tically laid ground as the "rate” of industrial develop- 
ment in this or that country should be prepared to laud 
"the miracle" of West German production on the ruins 
of World War II. War destruction achieves overnight 
what the relentless process of technological revolutions 
and depreciation of existing capital take years to do. 
And the country that is modern enough to respond in 
terms of the latest developments in the production 
process— as Russia, Germany, and Japan were, but 
China was not— experiences "miracles." German pro- 
duction, Russian science, and Japanese goods are flood- 
ing the Western markets now. 

On the other hand, in China, where there was no 
heavy industrial structure, the vastness of the land and 
the 600 million humans could not produce a modem 
steel industry, despite the State Plan. Both poles of 
world capital pour millions, if not to industrialize seri- 
ously the underdeveloped economies, then certainly to 
win the minds of men. But those lands are poorer than 
ever. After capitalist world domination, two-thirds of 
the world is still starving! Above all, the atomic age can- 
not promise either advanced or backward economy any 
"miracles" of production; a nuclear holocaust can 
destroy the greatest of all productive forces— humanity 
itself... 

As the African Revolutions showed, no forces on 
earth can stop humanity's development forward. Where 
the people in the technologically backward countries 
dared and won independence against all odds and with 
the greatest speed, there you have a creative upsurge of 
millions of people who can easily master the "tech- 
niques" of industrialization provided these are 
available, and they will be available to them, 
not under capitalism, but when workers 
control production and thereby give a 
totally new impulse to its develop- 
ment. 

The development from competi- 
tion through monopoly to state con- 
trol is only a manifestation of the 
inner development of capitalist 
production from cooperation to 
manufacture through machinofac- 
ture or "the automaton." That is 
why Marx's analysis of capitalist 
development remains valid for our 
day. Marx discerned that the dialectic of 
the concentration and centralization of 
capital would lead, at one and the same time, 
to "centralization of capital in the hands of one 
single capitalist or one single capitalist corpora- 
tion" and the unemployed army, unless "new forces 
and new passions" would undermine the system and 
build a new one. 

Lenin summed up the entire difference between the 
Second and the Third Internationals, between those 
who talked socialism and those who were building it, 
by the sole distinction of the conditions of labor. 
Since old radicals no longer base them- 
selves wholly on the proletariat, 
they do not stop to ask questions 
either as to the conditions of 
labor of the proletariat, or as to 
the "accumulated wealth' 

Russian production. Conse- 
quently, they see neither that of 
all the industrially developed countries Russia is still 
backward, both in industry and in agriculture. It is the 
only industrially developed country that still has over 
40% of its population working in agriculture. 
Khrushchev admits that in per capita production, the 
United States has a 3:1 superiority. The super jets fly 
above muddy roads, and housing is so scarce that the 
best a paternalistic Khrushchev could do to reward the 
first Cosmonaut was to give him. a four-room apart- 
ment. 

In a word, Russia may be superior in the thrust of its 
rockets and jet bombers and the other paraphernalia of 
war, but that is distinctly capitalistic. Production, con- 
tinuous or "discontinuous," is following no new path in 
Russia, much less in China, that differs fundamentally 
from its development under private capitalism. 

The challenge, the greatness, the maturity of our age 
is due to the fact, and only to the fact, that the mass- 
es are so highly developed, so audacious in their chal- 
lenge of the mighty, so talented in the ability to use the 
latest technological inventions in the remotest bushes 
that they need not follow the capitalist path to indus- 
trialization, provided power remains in their own 
hands.... 

II. THE CONTINUITY OF THOUGHT: PRACTIC- 
ING MARXIST-HUMANIST PHILOSOPHY 

...If the hallmark of our state-capitalist age is that 
everybody wants to lead, nobody to listen, it is no less 
true that many who had broken with the concept of "the 
party to lead" share with the "vanguardists" the disdain 
for the Hegelian roots of Marxism. It is not only that the 
inter-relationship of philosophy and politics which gave 
birth to Marxism as theory and the practice of theory 
had so long been stored away as a mere "heirloom." It 
is, above all, that they are blind to "the masses as Rea- 

li 

son. 

It becomes necessary therefore once again to repeat 
our ABC's: 

Over 100 years ago Marx saw that the very degrada- 
tion of the laborer to an appendage of the machine 
would produce in him a "striving for univeralism." The 


Marxian theory of liberation, which was born out of the 
actual struggles of the proletariat of his time, was so 
deeply rooted in Hegelian philosophy— is, in fact, 
organically inseparable from it— because it was that 
which supplied the "missing link" between history as 
"accident" and history as a totality of the past and pre- 
sent actions of men which determines their future. 

Marx's concept of revolution was likewise "total"— 
the old tom up by its roots in depth and in breadth and 
new dimensions created. The "negation of negation" 
was not merely the abolition of capitalism but the abo- 
lition of all that stems from it: the division between 
mental and manual labor, between science and philoso- 
phy, between work and life. 

Marx developed his theory of the unity of thought 
and action, philosophy and revolution, because he held 
a vision of a new world, or "positive Humanism," which 
involved the unfolding of the world's greatest historic 
five drama of human liberation, a self-creation by mil- 
lions of human beings who would reshape history "not 
out of whole cloth," but as they found it in fact, in the 
class struggles, a world they had not created, though 
they had [produced] all its material goods. To him his- 
tory was not for contemplation: it was for the knowl- 
edgeable building of the fixture. 

It was not a "hereafter"; it was to begin this very day 
in the struggles which would unite theory and practice, 
release the untapped creative energies of ever new mil- 
lions, thus ending the "pre-history" or class history of 
man, and beginning his true, human history. 

The grandeur of this vision was lost by 
the "Marxists" after Marx of 
the days of the Socialist 
International 
(1889-1914) which 
had torn Marx 
from his Hegelian 
moorings, 
stripped him of 
his humanism, 
and transformed 
him into an eco- 
nomic determin- 
ist. 

The one grain 
of truth whieh 
accounted for this 
vitiation of Marxism 
was the fact that Marx 
could not have discovered 
'historical materialism" had 
he not stood Hegel "right side 
up." The one grain of truth 
became the Big Lie long before the 
Russian Communist Party— after the 
death of Lenin— grabbed hold of it in 
order to arm vulgar materialism with 
state power, thereby estab- 
lishing the counter-rev- 
olution within the 
revolutionary 
movement 
itself. The 
only new ele- 
ment in this 
post-Marxist 

"Marxism" was the manner in which the counter-revo- 
lution, having lost its old, private capitalistic founda- ^ 
tions, held on like a vampire to the new forms— 
from the Soviet Power to the State Plan, includ- 
ing the very language of Marxism-Leninism. 

Theoretically a valuable contribution was made by us 
when we made public what Lenin had kept private— his 
Philosophic Notebooks — written at the time he broke 
with established Marxism and returned instead to the 
origins in Hegelian philosophy, especially Hegel's Sci- 
ence of Logic. 

As we showed in Marxism and Freedom, all of Lenin's 
works and actions from then on were permeated with 
the new sense of contemporaneity of "the dialectic"— the 
self-movement, the self-activity, the self-organization, 
the self-development of those who would reconstruct 
society on new beginnings through a unity of thought 
and action. 

This never meant to us that there was nothing left for 
our generation to do but to repeat Lenin. Our own 
return to the dialectic, though based on Marx and 
Lenin, had entirely new foundations: 1) the American 
workers, who, in their battle with Automation, raised 
the questions of alienated labor and the question of a 
new relationship between thinking and doing; 2) the 
East European revolts, beginning in East Germany in 
1953, going through the ferment in Poland, and coming 
to a climax in the Hungarian Revolution of 1956. Since 
the publication of Marxism and Freedom we added the 
third new foundation opened by the African Revolu- 
tions.... 

Our generation has witnessed a total transformation 
into opposite of the Soviet state (into a state-capitalist 
society). But at the opposite pole, we witness at the 
same time the complete maturity of the masses even in 
the most underdeveloped countries— Asia, Latin Amer- 
ica, the Middle East, Africa above all. When the African 
Freedom Fighters made themselves heard, they did so 
not only, as fighters against oppression, but as builders 
of a totally mew philosophic foundation— the universal- 
ism of technology becoming the basis for a new human- 
ism which will embrace the whole world... 
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(Continued from page 1 ) 

The conflict between India and Pakistan shows that 
U.S. imperialism is not the only regressive force fac- 
ing us today. No less threatening are the perils posed 
by reactionary religious fundamentalism, whether of 
an Islamic, Hindu, Christian or Jewish variety. Just as 
the September 11 terrorist attacks revealed the dead- 


ly threat posed by reactionary religious fundamental- 
ism, the conflict between India and Pakistan shows 
that it can set off a chain reaction leading to an out- 
right nuclear holocaust. 

In light of this, it is futile to consume all our time 
and energy on simply opposing only the regressive 
acts of U.S. rulers. To effectively oppose capitalism- 
imperialism we must unfurl a banner of liberation that 


is absolutely opposed to both fundamentalist terror- 
ism and imperialist war. 

We continue to live in an age of absolutes, in 
which we confront a struggle for absolute freedom 
against capital's drive for total destruction. Marxist- 
Humanists have a key role to play in helping today's 
freedom struggles develop a much-needed total 
view. 


"Every beginning must be made from the 
Absolute, while every progress is merely the 
exhibition of the Absolute.... The progress is 
therefore not a kind of overflow. " 

-G.W.F. Hegel 

A. The U.S. drive for 
single world mastery 

What predominates over everything today is the 
counter-revolutionary power of U.S. imperialism. The 
September 11 terrorist attacks dearly played into the 
U.S.'s hands, by providing the Bush administration with 
an opportunity to embark on an unprecedented drive to 
extend U.S. dominance overseas. 

Since forcing the Taliban from power in Afghanistan, 
the U.S. has secured military bases and troop depots in 
over a dozen countries, from Pakistan to Uzbekistan and 
from Tajikistan to Georgia. U.S. forces are active in the 
largest array of countries since World War II. One exam- 
ple is the new U.S. base in Kyrgyzstan, which will house 
3,000 U.S. military personnel. The U.S. has also sent 
troops and "advisors" to Pakistan, Yemen, and Somalia. 
There is even talk of the U.S. sending military aifcl to 
Nepal. 

Meanwhile, U.S. military forces are in the Philippines 
and Bush is readying new arms shipments to Indonesia. 
The U.S. is also sending hundreds of millions of dollars in 
extra military aid to Colombia, which is locked in a bfutal 
civil war into which the U.S. is increasingly being drdwn. 

Even this is the tip of the iceberg. The U.S. now tips 70 
military "advisor" missions operating around the globe. 
The administration has even declared that it will laupch a 
pre-emptive strike against any nation with the capacity 
for developing weapons of mass destruction. 

There seems no lack of. arrogance on the part of the 
Bush administration— whether it be its scuttling of the 
Kyoto Accords on global warming; undermining the treaty 
banning land mines; rejecting the biological weapons 
convention; or repudiating the statute creating a world 
court to try war criminals. 

The U.S, recently threatened to pull out its "peace- 
keepers" from the newly independent nation of East 
Timor because of a clash with its allies over whether 1 U.S. 
troops could be turned over to the international crijninal 
court in the Hague. The U.S. rejects its authority and 
insists on "the principle of immunity" for any future acts 
committed by its forces anywhere— just when the Hague 
tribunal has finally put Milosevic on trial for some of his 
crimes in Bosnia and Kosova. 

It isn't that the U.S. has completely succeeded in jdom- 
inating every aspect of world politics. It is often forded to 
make compromises in its drive for single world mastery. 
No doubt the administration would have preferred to 
forego even the limited nuclear arms reduction treaty 
with Russia, since it had earlier denounced such agree- 
ments as "unnecessary." The fear of Islamic fundamen- 
talism since September 11, however, forced Bush to 
promise Russia a role (however symbolic) in NATO and to 
sign onto the nuclear arms reduction treaty, in exchange 
for getting Russian assent for its greater military foie in 
Central and South Asia. This fear of Islamic fundamental- 
ism has for the first time drawn all the major state pow- 
ers together— the U.S., West Europe, Russia and China. 

But while the U.S. may not everywhere have a clear 
field before it, it is reaching for single world domination. 
The U.S. is the gendarme of globalized capitalism, ready 
at an instant to use its military force to defend capital 
anywhere. 

This drive for single world mastery has economic as 
well as political implications. It is brought into focus by 
the recently-passed farm bill. Bush pushed through (with 
the support of the Democrats) a $190 billion agriculture 
bill that dramatically increases farm subsidies td U.S. 
agribusiness. This means that no matter how far the price 
falls for products like wheat, corn, rice and cotton, 
agribusiness has no incentive to reduce production. 

This will have a devastating effect not only on family 
farms in the U.S. but on farmers throughout the world. 
The ones to suffer most will be those in sub-Saharan 
Africa, where farm production accounts for close to 20% 
of total economic activity. African farms will be unable to 
compete with the state-subsidized low prices of com- 
modities produced by U.S. agribusiness. As one report 
put it, "This farm bill, I think it's fair to say, will put mil- 
lions of small farmers out of business in Africa" (see "U.S. 
Exports Misery to Africa with Farm Bill," by Warren Vieh, 
Los Angeles Times, May 27, 2002). .Coming on top of an 
array of social crises afflicting sub-Saharan Africa, from 
deepening poverty to the ravages of AIDS, this is sure to 
have a serious impact, especially in Mali, Benin, Burkina 
Faso, Chad and Malawi. 

The farm bill is instructive because it helps show that 
we are not witnessing a withdrawal of the state from 
economic activity but rather a restructuring of a state- 
capitalist global economic system. Neoliberalism does not 
eliminate the state from the economy; it utilizes tne state 


I. The Objective crises of war and terrorism 


to meet the specific demands posed by capital's drive for racist cops to justice are being undermined, 
self-expansion. In Cincinnati itself, the police have responded to last 

The role of the state has changed in many respects. No year’s rebellion by engaging in a job slowdown against 
longer does the state directly own the bulk of the means the Black community. Over the past year 77 people, most 

of production, as it did in the Soviet Union. And less and of them Black, have been victims of shootings, compared 

less does the state maintain the social safety net through with nine the previous year. In response to this unbenign 
New Deal-type legislation, at least in the U.S. The partic- neglect by the police, civil rights groups organized an 

ular agents of capital have become less tied to the die- economic boycott of Cincinnati, but September 11 large- 

tates of specific national states, as capital scours the ly pushed it into the background. Mayor Luken— who has 

world for ever-cheaper wages and raw materials in the done nothing to halt the racist climate pervading the 

face of the tendency for the rate of profit to decline. police department— has referred to the boycotters as 

But capital as a whole, as a global system, remains "economic terrorists." 
tied to the state. This is most of all seen in the vast incre- Throughout the country racial profiling has been 
ments in military spending that Bush has pushed through, extended to Muslims and Arab-Americans. This has been 

with virtually no Congressional opposition. At the apex of given "legal" sanction by Attorney General Ashcroft's 

the state-capitalist world system lies the U.S. military announcement of a "domestic espionage program" which 

which ensures the stability and functioning of global cap- will require over 100,000 immigrants, mainly from the 

ital. Middle East and Africa, to register with the justice depart- 

ment. The administration has also lifted the restrictions 
D Thn imji» •j# HOIllfi £ on spying against political organizations that were 

!#■ ■■■«* nul at If villa * imposed in the mid-1970s in response to the exposes 

3 about the FBI’s COINTELPRO and repression meted out 
The U.S.'s drive for permanent war is subsuming any against civil rights, anti-war, and Black liberation 
and all discussion of the real social crises brewing inside | activists. 

the U.S. ^ The rulers may think that they can get away with their 


Though the recession has been 
declared over, unemployment is 
rising. Wages are stagnant and 
workers are paying higher premi- 
ums for health insurance— where 
they can' obtain it at all. Over 47 
million are without health insur- 
ance. Medicare— the largest and 
most regulated piece of the social 
medical pie— is being purposively 
underfunded because of Bush's 
budget priorities. Increasingly 
doctors are turning down 
Medicare patients. 

Meanwhile federal and state 
budgets were based on the 
expectations arising from the 
"bubble economy" of the 1990s, 
and the bubble has now burst. 

California alone faces a $25 bil- 
lion deficit— which it is using to 
push through a 60% cut in an 
already ravaged health care bud- 
get. Across the country budgets 
for health, education, and wel- 
fare are being severely cut back, 
with little or no public discussion. 

The gutting of the federal wel- 
fare system, which started under 
Clinton and has accelerated 
under Bush, has further exacer- 
bated these problems. Recent 
studies show that half of former 
welfare recipients who were 
forced into "workfare" programs 
are unable to buy food or pay 
rent or utility bills. Another study 
showed mothers who were 
pushed from welfare to workfare 
were just as likely to be Chicago expression c 

ki " 

they spent less time with their anc * “ ober * “ uss - 
children. 

Most crucially, 10 years after the Los Angeles rebellion, 
all the social ills which produced it continue to confront 
Blacks and Latinos. The gap-between whites and the rest 
of America in income, education, and health care contin- 
ues to widen. 

South Central Los Angeles, the epicenter of the 1992 
rebellion, has the largest percentage of people without 
health coverage in Los Angeles County, which itself has 
the largest rate of uninsured residents in the U.S. Almost 
50% of adults in South Central L.A. have no health insur- 
ance. Some 20% of mothers who give birth have no 
access to prenatal care. Black and Latino residents of 
South Central have the highest numbers of deaths due to 
diabetes, heart disease, and lung cancer in the country. 

Meanwhile the issue which set off the rebellion— ram- 
pant police abuse— has only increased. Chicagoans were 
shocked at the recent decision of Federal and local pros- 
ecutors not to file charges against Chicago police officers 
who murdered, in two separate instances, LaTanya Hag- 
gerty and Robert Russ after high speed chases through 
the Black community in 1999. In another recent case, five 
white Cook County sheriff's deputies who shot at a Black 
couple were cleared of wrongdoing, even though they 
were caught on tape laughing and saying, "Let's go kill 
'em" while chasing them for miles. Clearly, the post-Sep- 
tember 11 climate has made it harder than ever to bring 
killer police to justice. 

One year after the Cincinnati rebellion refocused the 
nation's attention on the endemic problems of racism and 
police abuse, even the most minimal efforts to bring 



Chicago expression of outrage, in June, over 
clearing of police killers of LaTanya Haggerty 
and Robert Russ. 


The rulers may think that they can get away with their 
effort to subsume the realities 
facing Black America through 
the "war against terrorism." 
What they do not realize is that 
the class and social divisions of 
this country have always been 
placed into focus most sharply 
by the struggles of Black Ameri- 
cans. New stages of imperialist 
intervention overseas have 
always been met by new forms 
of opposition by the Black 
dimension at home.(l) The 
seeds are being planted for yet 
another social explosion. 

We must oppose the way 
Bush-Ashcroft are using their 
"war against terrorism" to roll 
back the most basic human 
rights and civil liberties. We 
must oppose their effort to sub- 
sume any discussion of the real 
problems afflicting the U.S. But 
to do so we need a total view 
that opposes the inhumanity of 
their deeds and of the reac- 
tionary tendencies which carried 
out the September 1 1 attacks. 

These terrorist attacks 
strengthened Bush by enabling 
him to garner widespread sup- 
port for his reactionary policies. 
Islamic fundamentalism has 
again and again strengthened 
U.S. imperialism by taking 
actions which have undermined 
revolutionary forces and solidi- 
fied counter-revolutionary poli- 
cies. Khomeini’s saber-rattling 
outrage, in June, over and the. taking of hostages at 

, of LaTanya Haqqerly the us - embass V in Iran b Y 
7 7 Islamic fundamentalists in 1979 

helped Reagan achieve political 
ascendancy. Today, an anti- 
feminist, homophobic fundamentalism of an even more 
reactionary bent is enabling the inheritors of Reaganism 
to impose their regressive agenda upon this country. 

C. The challenge 
of September 11 

The way in which reactionary fundamentalist tenden- 
cies have helped strengthen the power of U.S. imperial- 
ism poses a serious conceptual challenge to the move- 
ments against war and global capital. 

It became evident after September 11 that those in the 
Left who limited themselves to opposing Bush, while 
remaining silent about the threat of counter-revolutionary 
Islamic fundamentalism, made it easier for the rulers to 
try to discredit the peace movement. The American pub- 
lic is deeply worried and concerned at the threat posed by 
fundamentalist terrorism. No anti-war movement will 
prove viable if it fails to speak to this. 

Moreover, by focusing everything on the U.S. as enemy 
number one, many on the Left have failed to solidarize 
with the true liberatory forces who have the potential to 
transform today's realities— such as the women in 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, Nigeria and elsewhere who have 
been fighting the repressive force of Islamic fundamen- 
talism for years. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Nowhere is there a more sane, humane, and revolu- 
tionary voice than those of Afghan women. This was 
made evident in June, when a group of warlords in 
Afghanistan tried to tell women delegates how to vote at 
the loyajirga, which is trying to create a new Afghan gov- 
ernment. "The women told the strongmen to get lost and 
said they would vote as they pleased” (See "Afghan 
Women Grab Stage," Chicago Tribune, June 13, 2002). 

The Left's reluctance to 
develop a comprehensive 
critique of fundamental- 
ism has isolated it not just 
from these voices but also 
from those of women in 
the U.S. who are deeply 
concerned about the 
mounting threat posed by 
various kinds of funda- 
mentalism. Women are 
raising their voices 
against fundamentalism 
not only because of what 
is happening overseas, 
but because they are feel- 
ing the effects of the rise 
of right-wing Christian 
fundamentalism in the 
U.S., as seen in every- 
thing from restrictions on 
the right to abortion to domestic abuse to the overall con- 
ditions of family and everyday life. 

As we insisted from the moment September 11 hap- 
pened, the political situation demands a total view rooted 
in the projection of a comprehensive opposition to both 
terrorism and war. Without such a total ground of opposi- 
tion, we argued, the movement would not prove able to 
project a liberatory alternative.(2) 

The need for a total view is not only imperative when 
it comes to Bush's "war against terrorism." It is needed 
for all the crises facing us, at home and abroad. That is 
especially true when it comes to the need to solidarize 
with the Palestinian struggle against Israel's brutal and 
illegal occupation. 

Bush continues to support Israel's Ariel Sharon acting 
as he pleases, despite the murder of hundreds of Pales- 
tinians by Israel. To the extent that Bush has feigned 


interest in restraining Sharon, it is mainly in order to cool 
off tensions in the region long enough to allow him to 
extend his permanent war to Iraq. Clearly the lives and 
suffering of the Palestinian people mean absolutely noth- 
ing to Bush. 

Growing anger at Bush's Middle East policies brought 
100,000 to a protest in Washington, D.C. in April. There 
are now plans to organize a Freedom Summer in the West 
Bank and Gaza as a way to further solidarize with the 

Palestinians, in a direct 
link to the spirit of the 
civil rights struggles of 
the 1960s. 

Yet does the likelihood 
of a U.S. attack on Iraq 
mean that the anti-war 
movement should remain 
silent about the crimes of 
Saddam Hussein? Can it 
remain silent about the 
crimes of Hamas, Islamic 
Jihad and "left" tenden- 
cies like the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine, whose use of suicide 
bombings against Israelis 
has repeatedly strength- 
ened Sharon? Choosing 
the "lesser evil" has 
never been the road to a 
g truly revolutionary pole of opposition. 

| Many are so overwhelmed by the U.S. as "enemy num- 
^ ber one" that they take the non-revolutionary stance of 
§ making the issue who is the guiltiest party, rather than 
5 projecting the need to change the system as a whole. Yet 
E a truly liberatory politics demand that we project a total 
t>view which opposes not only the actions of our rulers but 
►3 also those of reactionary forces which claim to oppose 
°3 them. 

§ Over 30 years ago the founder of Marxist-Humanism, 
^ Raya Dunayevskaya, irtsisted during the civil war against 
the Palestinians in Jordan: 

"It is not enough to stop at making clear what we are 
against, to stand opposed to imperialist war, no matter 
who is the 'aggressor.' It is not enough to hold high the 
banner of the totally new society, based on human foun- 
dations, that we are for. It becomes of the essence to 


separate ourselves from those who also claim to be for 
a new society, but think that a social revolution can be 
achieved through terrorism... 

"It becomes more imperative than ever for those who 
are trying to build a new world to. ..team that wild, 
mindless terrorism— whether of an Arab commando or a 
self-proclaimed 'revolutionary' of the American New 
Left— not only does not wreck 'the system.' It provides 
exactly the fuel needed to stoke the fires of repres- 
sion.... Marxist-Humanists work toward the goals of 
national liberation and social revolution for a totally new 
society. !' A plague on both your houses' is a religious, not 
a human solution. But a separation from all plague- 
ridden houses is the only way at this moment to express 
the truly independent Marxist stand" ("Middle East Caul- 
dron Explodes," News & Letters, October 1970). 

This is not just a call to have "correct politics." It is a 
call to root one's politics in a philosophy of liberation 
which projects not only what we are against, but what we 
are for. Achieving that means grappling anew with dialec- 
tical philosophy. 

As we argued this year in our statement "Why the Anti- 
war Movement Needs a Dialectical Perspective," dialecti- 
cal philosophy, as developed in the body of ideas of Marx- 
ist-Humanism, has taken on new importance in light of 
the need to project a liberating alternative to the false 
opposites of imperialist war and terrorism. Its source 
remains Hegel's notion that forward movement emerges 
not just from the negation of obstacles to freedom, but 
from "the negation of the negation." 

In the aftermath of September 11, we can no longer 
assume that limiting ourselves to the first negation of 
capitalism iwill move us toward liberation. Stopping at the 
first negation increasingly fails to produce even the most 
minimal advance. The political realities of our time sug- 
gest that in fighting the particular injustices of this soci- 
ety we must begin from the second negation. 

Without a new vision of revolution, of new human rela- 
tions, of an end to the separation between mental and 
manual labor, our efforts to oppose the system will prove 
futile. This makes Marxist-Humanism's central contribu- 
tion— Absolute Negativity as New Beginning— of critical 
importance for today’s anti-war and anti-globalization 
movements, and which separates us from all other radi- 
cal tendencies, including Trotskyists and other anti-Stal- 
inists who stop at first negation. 



Protest in solidarity with Palestine, Chicago, April 1 2. 


II. New challenges from the movement in Argentina 


A. A new form of 
mass self-organization? 


Though the movement against global capital which 
exploded upon the historic stage with the Seattle protest 
of 1999 was thrown off course by September 11, it has 
by no means perished. It is seen in the protest of 300,000 
in Barcelona in March. It is seen in the large demonstra- 
tions that greeted Bush recently in Berlin and Paris and in 
the millions in France who came into the streets against 
Jean-Marie Le Pen. And it is seen in efforts to create a 
European Social Forum, along the lines of the Porto Ale- 
gre conference of anti-globalization activists in Brazil. 

At the same time, important labor struggles are aris- 
ing. Though European capital would like to smash the 
labor movement along the lines of what Reagan and 
Thatcher achieved, the march of two million in Italy this 
spring against efforts to restructure the labor laws and 
the recent strikes in Germany indicate that the rulers will 
be in for a tough fight. 

At the same time, political strikes have broken out in 
countries ranging from South Korea to South Africa and 
from Iran to China. 

In China, workers in the northeast, in Liaoyang, initiat- 
ed a massive protest in March against layoffs that will go 
into effect as a result of China's recent admission to the 
World Trade Organization, and they are now demanding 
an independent union. The workers have managed to 
maintain their independent labor organizations, despite 
severe repression. 

Perhaps most significant is the new movement in 
Argentina. A protest by the Centro de Trabajadores 
Argentinos on May 29 led to 1,000 roadblocks as well as 
demonstrations and marches across the country. Half a 
million participated in these activities. 

The situation in Argentina is of critical importance. 
Only a few years ago it was heralded as a model of 
neoliberal economic restructuring, and yet today it faces 
total bankruptcy and collapse. It has experienced an 
enormous social explosion over the past several months, 
marked by large-scale industrial strikes, the spontaneous 
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formation of neighborhood assemblies, and ongoing 
street protests by the unemployed, the piqueteros. The 
ranks of this new movement of employed and unem- 
ployed workers includes a preponderance of women, who 
in many cases have assumed its leadership. It is a grass- 
roots, decentralized, anti-hierarchical movement. 

The rise of the piqueteros predates the current crisis; 
they appeared five years ago in the impoverished com- 
munities of the provinces. Since December, when Argenti- 
na's default on its foreign debt led to the collapse of four 
governments in a matter of weeks, they have become an 
engine of an expanding social movement. 

A key development that has arisen since December is 
the neighborhood assemblies. These sprang up in Janu- 
ary as groups of neighbors began meeting on street- 
corners to discuss and plan alternatives to the present 
system. There are now over 300 assemblies throughout 
the country. These neighborhood organizations meet 
once a week to organize protests ( cacerolas ), defend 
those who are being thrown out of their apartments or 
who are having their utilities shut off, coordinate soup 
kitchens to feed themselves, etc. 

Asambleistas are aware that their form of organization 
and principles can potentially constitute a decentralized 
form of government to replace the ruling class. 

What is remarkable is how ferociously opposed the 
asambleas are to being controlled, and to any hint of a 
vertical, top down hierarchy. They insist on indepen- 
dence, autonomy, self-determination, encouraging all to 
learn how to voice their opinions and rotating responsi- 
bilities. They are explicitly for individual, personal seif- 
development at the same time as they are for fighting the 
powers that be with everything they've got at their dis- 
posal. 

Their insistence on autonomy does not mean they all 
remain isolated. Once a week there are asambleas inter- 
barriales, or mass meetings of the various asambleas, 
and so far there's been one national gathering as well, in 
March. At these larger meetings each local assembly 
elects one or two delegates to speak and vote on the 
issues raised. The delegate is also rotating and subject to 
recall. 

The assemblies have not only proclaimed their autono- 
my but have had to fight for it. In the past couple of 
months Trotskyist and Maoist parties have attempted to 
exert control over some of the assemblies and have been 
severely rebuked. Some say the participation in the 
assemblies has dwindled as a result of this fight, while 
others contend it has only strengthened them. 

One report from Buenos Aires declares: 

"Ordinary people are seriously discussing self-man- 
agement, spontaneously understanding direct democra- 
cy... you have the makings of an irresistible popular 
rebellion, a grassroots uprising which is rejecting cen- 
tralized political power.. ..For many, the idea of the 
assemblies is to build power from the bottom up. Some 
have compared themselves to existing movements like 
the Zapatistas, who have no intention of 'taking over' 
the state. It's a young movement, with as yet a lot of 
questions still being asked. "(3) 


Most important of all is the occupation by workers of a 
number of factories and worksites. Brukman, Zanon, and 
Panificadora Cinco are factories that have been taken 
over by workers over the past year. 

Brukman is a textile plant in Buenos Aires that used to 
employ 400, nearly all women. The workers have been 
running the plant on their own for seven months, and 
defended themselves against an attempt by the police in 
March to throw them out. 

Zanon is a ceramics factory in Neuque, one of Latin 
America's largest ceramics producers. When the compa- 
ny stopped production on the grounds that it was no 
longer profitable, rather than join the growing ranks of 
Argentina's unemployed, the workers decided to occupy 
the factory and keep the production line running them- 
selves. "We showed that with two day's worth of produc- 
tion, we were able to pay the wages of all the workers for 
that month," one of the workers involved in the occupa- 
tion stated. "This fight has opened our eyes to a lot of 
things. Now we have no full-time officials. The officials 
work eight hours like everyone else and we do our union 
activity after hours. The decisions are all made at gener- 
al assemblies of workers, not behind closed doors."(4) 

Workers have also occupied a mine in Rio Turblo and a 
textile factory in Buenos Aires which opened its doors to 
an International Women's Day festival. These worker-run 
endeavors are setting examples for factories around the 
country. 

B. Struggles search for theory 

While the developments in Argentina show much 
promise, they raise many questions. Peronism remains a 
factor in Argentinean politics. Moreover, the neighbor- 
hood assemblies contain an array of different classes and 
political interests. Many in the assemblies consist of mid- 
dle class people who are primarily concerned about their 
inability to make withdrawals from the banks. Some of 
their demands are far from revolutionary. 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Yet many of the asambleas consider the occupied 
plants to be the highpoint in their struggle; they call for 
the population to defend the workers there to the death. 
Many asambleistas see in workers' control a mirror of 
their own defense of autonomy. 

In light of this and the battles against the vanguardist 
leftist groups, one might assume that the asambleistas 
would question the merits of statifying property as an 
economic solution, since that is what defines the van- 
guardists' concept of socialism. Yet so far this does not 
appear to be the case. All of the asambleas hold re-stat- 
ifying the recently privatized industries as a high priority. 

This is a serious problem, for it obscures the real 
issue— the need to abolish the domination of labor by 
capital. Capital has no problem existing in nationalized as 
well as ! 

priva- 
tized 
form, as 
the tragic 
history of 
the 
state- 
capitalist 
regimes 
that 
called 
them- 
selves 

"socialist" in Russia, China and East Europe showed. To 
make nationalization vs. privatization the key issue 
detracts attention from the real problem— the existence 
of capital and the need to uproot it through the creation 
of new human relations that dispense with value produc- 
tion. 

Privatization and neoliberalism must of course be 
opposed, since private property is the manifestation of 
the exploitation of person by person through the instru- 
mentality of the machine. Yet history shows that unless 
the negation of private property immediately moves to 
breaking down the separation between mental and man- 
ual labor, we will still confront exploitative capitalism, 
even if under a different name. 

As Raya Dunayevskaya argued, "What Marx proposed 
instead was that, in place either of the profit motive of 
capitalism or the substitution of state for private owner- 
ship, the principle of the new society be the freedqm of 
man, the reconstitution of his wholeness, the develop- 
ment of all his innate talents, the unity of mental and 
manual labor which exploitative society has fragmented, 
alienating from man not only the products of his labor but 
the very activity of labor. "(5) 

She also maintained, "For Marx the abolition of private 
property was a means toward the abolition of alienated 


labor, not an end in itself. He never tired of stressing that 
which is of primary importance is not the form of proper- 
ty, but the mode of production.. ..As Marx put it in his ear- 
lier writings, as long as there exists 'power over individ- 
uals,' 'private property must exist.' To Marx, private prop- 
erty is the power to dispose of the labor of others. 
That is why he so adamantly insisted that to make 'soci- 
ety' the owner, but to leave the alienated labor alone, is 
to create 'an abstract capitalist'.... Marx insisted that the 
abolition of private property means a new way of life, a 
new social order only if 'freely associated individuals’ and 
not abstract 'society' becomes the masters of the social- 
ized means of production. "(6) 

The Argentine movement has once more placed these 
questions on the historic agenda through the creative 
self-activity arising from the neighborhood assemblies, 



| the factory occupations, and struggles of the 
'■§ piqueteros.{7) Their emergence places new urgency on 
working out the question of "what happens after," of how 
4; to ensure that the struggle against the system does not 
£ reproduce the hierarchies and alienations of capitalist 
fi society in the effort to overthrow it. 

^ How are revolutionaries responding to this situation? 
e The autonomist Marxist theorist Tony Negri spoke to this 
in a' recent interview on Argentina when he stated, in 
3! response to those who have "a nationalist discourse 
c [that] leans to the state": "The point is [instead] to find 
a new form of management for the present period. An 
S experiment of new forms of common management, pub- 
-§Tic and private."(8) 

^ Is that all that Negri has to project in light of the pre- 
sent situation, a mixture of private and state manage- 
ment? What about the projection of a concept of social- 
ism that transcends the limitations that were encountered 
over the past century? Is anyone seriously addressing the 
question of "what happens after" the revolution? 

Negri seems to have little to offer along those lines 
because he rejects dialectical philosophy. Dialectics is the 
very basis for projecting new visions of the future which 
are inherent in the present. The question of "what hap- 


pens after" cannot be seriously grappled with, let alone 
answered, outside of the context of the dialectic of sec- 
ond negativity— that is, the kind of negativity which does 
not just posit opposition to the old, but which moves 
toward the creation of the new. 

The present situation calls not just for an embrace of 
the spontaneous movements but to raise and work out 
the philosophic questions being posed by them. The 
workers will do what they will do; history shows that at 
key turning points masses of people will respond to the 
inhumanity of capital by developing new forms of non- 
hierarchical, decentralized organization. The question is 
what do you as a revolutionary have to offer in terms of 
ideas, concepts, perspectives that can help answer that 
most difficult question of all— what happens after? Is a 
new bureaucracy once again to confront us after the over- 
throw of the old? Is it possible truly to 
uproot capital, by bringing to life Marx's 
concept of "revolution in permanence"? 

Raya Dunayevskaya repeatedly explored 
these issues in her reinterpretation of 
Hegel’s dialectic of second negativity. As she 
put it in her "Rough Notes on Hegel's Sci- 
ence of Logic" in 1961, which is found in the 
new book The Power of Neg- 


Mass 
protest in 
Argentina. 


ativity : 

"In reaching the final 
chapter [of the Science of 
Logic on], the Absolute 
Idea, [Hegel] is through 
with all which we would 
politically describe as 'taking over'; that is to say, capi- 
talism will develop all technology so perfectly for us that 
all the proletariat will have to do will be to 'take over.’ 
As we reject this concept politically, Hegel rejects it 
philosophically. He has now so absorbed all the other 
systems that, far from taking over, he is first going back 
to a TOTALLY NEW BEGINNING.... 

"The whole Logic (both logic and Logic ) is a logic of 
self-determination and never more so than at the very 
point when you have reached an Absolute— say, grow- 
ing internationalization of capital. You then go not to 
taking over, but breaking it down to the new beginning 
in the self-determination of nations; or when the state 
had reached the high stage of centralization, you most 
certainly do not go to taking over, but rather to the 
destruction of the state."(9) 

There are many aspects of Marxist-Humanism's philo- 
sophic legacy which speak to the questions arising from 
today's movements from practice. Now is the time to 
engage them with the full philosophic ground that is avail- 
able to us. Working out a new level of dialogue with rev- 
olutionary forces becomes central to our effort to work 
out organizational responsibility for the philosophy of 
Marxist-Humanism. 


III. The power of negativity in today's changed world 


Assuming organizational responsibility for the dialectic 
of second or absolute negativity is the challenge thpt the 
founder of Marxist-Humanism projected as she "rounded 
out" Marxist-Humanism in the 1980s. As part of our effort 
to meet this challenge we have issued a new collection of 
her writings on dialectics, The Power of Negativity,. This 
work provides us with a new opening for developing 
national and international relations on the ground of 
Marxist-Humanism's unique philosophic contributions. 

The Power of Negativity brings together a range of 
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Dunayevskaya's writings on dialectics— from her philo- 
sophic correspondence with C.L.R. James and Grace Lee 
in the 1940s and 1950s to her breakthrough on Hegel's 
Absolutes in the 1950s, and from speeches and essays on 
Marx's Humanism and Hegel's dialectic in the 1960s and 
1970s to her work on the problem of dialectics of organi- 
zation in the 1980s. The book discloses how Hegel's 
Absolutes impacted Marx's vision of a new society and 
remains of key importance in light of today's movements 
from practice. 

The Power of Negativity greatly illuminates the contri- 
butions contained in the three major works of Marxist- 
Humanism— Marxism and. Freedom (1958), Philosophy 
and Revolution (1973), and Rosa Luxemburg, Women's 
Liberation, and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution (1982). It 
shows how Marxist-Humanism developed an alternative 
both to vanguardists and to those who emphasize spon- 
taneity but stop short of a new relation between philoso- 
phy and practice. 

As Dunayevskaya wrote in 1987, "We are the only ones 
who speak of philosophy not merely in general, not as if 
it were only theoretical rather than inseparable from prac- 
tice, not as something that has no relationship to ’pro- 
gram,' but as dialectics 'in and for itself,’ so that we can 
work it out as dialectics of revolution and dialectics of 
organization as a single dialectic rather than as 'the Party, 
the Party, the Party.' In a word, as opposed to the Party, 
we put forth a body of ideas that spells out the second 
negativity which continues the revolution in permanence 
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after victory. The principle of revolution in permanence 
doesn't stop with a victory over capitalism; indeed, it 
doesn't stop until the full abolition of any division between 
mental and manual labor. Full self-development of 
man/woman that leads to truly new human relationships 
remains the goal. "(10) 

The Power of Negativity shows, from the beginning of 
Part I, how deeply rooted was Marx's humanism in 
Hegel's dialectic of second negativity. As Dunayevskaya 
wrote in her "Presentation on the Dialectics of Organiza- 
tion and Philosophy" of June 1, 1987 in reference to 
Marx's 1844 "Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic": “Marx 
articulates the great merit of Hegel in discovering the 
'negation of the negation,' and the great demerit of this 
same Hegel in enveloping it in such mysticism by dealing 
with it as various stages of consciousness, rather than as 

(Continued on page 8} 
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draft manuscripts and correspondence. It includes 
extensive studies on Marx ’s Capital, Hegel ’s Phenom- 
enology. Lenin ’s Philosophic Notebooks as well as 
correspondence with C.L.R. James, Erich Fromm, 
Natalia Trotsky, Leopold Senghor and many others. 

It contains numerous writings on the African Revolu- 
tions, the East European revolts, the, women’s libera- 
tion movement and workers’ struggles against auto- 
mated production. We make these writings available 
so that all can grasp the process of Marxist-Humanist 
philosophic development. 

The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection is available on 

microfilm in many libraries. Have your library 
order the collection by contacting Wayne State University 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs, Detroit, Ml 48202. 
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men and women thinking. Marx, on the other hand, 
declares himself not only against capitalism and Vulgar 
communism,' but proclaims his philosophy to be 'a new 
Humanism.'" Marx's unchaining of Hegel's dialectic of 
second negativity, she shows, became the ground for the 
concept of revolution and of organization that he project- 
ed for the rest of his life. 

In 1844 Marx 
broke off his com- 
mentary on Hegel 
just as he began 
commenting on the 
Philosophy of Mind, 
the work in which 
Hegel most fully 
develops the con- 
cept of second 
negativity. It posed 
a challenge for 
future generations 
to pick up where 
Marx left off. It was 
not, however, until 
the philosophic 
breakthrough that 
led to Marxist- 
Humanism — 

Dunayevskaya's 
1953 "Letters on 
Hegel's 
Absolutes"— that a 
direct return to 
Hegel's concept of 
absolute negativi- 
ty was achieved. That 1953 breakthrough became the 
ground for the entire subsequent development of Marxist- 
Humanism, including its concept of organization. 

With The Power of Negativity in hand we can now see 
how each stage in the development of Marxist-Humanism 
represented a further exploration and concretization of 
the dialectic of absolute negativity. 

Part II, which focuses on the period of the first work in 
her "trilogy of revolution," Marxism and Freedom (1958), 


shows how Dunayevskaya embarked on a direct explo- 
ration of Hegel's Absolutes in light of the realities facing 
the freedom struggles of the post-World War II era. The 
African Revolutions; the workers' battles against automa- 
tion; the new youth struggles for a different way of life 
g were all explored in light of Hegel's Absolutes and Marx's 
5 Humanism. 

Part III,, which covers the period in which she wrote her 

second major 
work. Philosophy 
and Revolution 
(1964-71), shows 
how she plunged 
even deeper into 
Hegel's Absolutes 
in light of the free- 
dom struggles of 
the 1960s and 
their failure to 
reach a successful 
revolution. 

Part IV, which 
covers 1972-81, 
shows how the 
development of the 
category which is 
central to Philoso- 
phy and Revolu- 
tion, "Absolute 
Negativity as New 
Beginning," 
speaks to such 
figures as Engels, 
Lenin, Lukacs, 
Fanon, and 
Adorno. 

Part V, on the period of the 1980s, discloses that the 
concept of "Absolute Negativity as New Beginning" helped 
lead to the new category of "post-Marx Marxism, begin- 
ning with Engels, as pejorative" and to the discovery of 
Marx's Marxism as a philosophy of "revolution in perma- 
nence." 

The recognition that Marx's Marxism is a philosophy of 
"revolution in permanence," discussed in Rosa Luxem- 


burg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's Philosophy of Rev- 
olution (1981), came from the discovery of previously 
unknown writings from Marx's last decade, like his Eth- 
nological Notebooks. However, what enabled 
Dunayevskaya to see these writings disclosed a "new 
Marx" which no post-Marx Marxist had fully built 
upon was her 40 years of labor in restating Marx's 
thought on the basis of the dialectic of absolute negativ- 
ity. Her journey of discovery into Hegel’s Absolutes, 
including her exploration of parts of Hegel which Marx did 
not explicitly comment upon, led her to forge the link of 
continuity with Marx's Marxism. 

In a word, our age has something that no other gener- 
ation had access to— a view of Marx's Marxism as a phi- 
losophy of "revolution in permanence." The discovery of 
the depth and breadth of Marx's Marxism flowed from 
Marxist-Humanism's original voyage of discovery into 
Hegel’s Absolutes. In bringing together many of her writ- 
ings on dialectics. The Power of Negativity opens new 
doors to grasping and projecting what Marx's Marxism 
means for today. 

In 19851 as she looked back on 40 years of theoretic 
development, Dunayevskaya wrote: "Without knowing 
Marx as a totality through all of his fundamental writings, 
it was impossible to understand all the ramifications of 
the very first of Marx's writings in 1843-44 as a historic 
break in thought. "(11) 

Much the same could be said about her development of 
Marxist-Humanism. It was only with the rounding out of 
Marxist-Humanism as a body of ideas in the 1980s that it 
became possible to begin to understand all the ramifica- 
tions of the initial breakthrough that led to Marxist- 
Humanism, the 1953 "Letters on Hegel's Absolutes." As 
she summed up her philosophic contribution at the end of 
her life, Dunayevskaya saw that her exploration of 
Hegel's concept of "absolute negativity" contained the 
"ground and roof" for working out a new relation between 
dialectical philosophy and revolutionary organization. 

Our aim is to work out this relation for today. We can- 
not afford to keep the body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism 
in a separate enclave from our response to ongoing polit- 
ical realities and objective events. The need for a total 
view compels us to build our organization on the basis of 
Marxist-Humanism's unique philosophic contributions. 
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philosophic, and organizational tasks 


IV. Political, 

This year we reached a new point in our effort to over- 
come the separation between philosophy and organiza- 
tion with an international conference of Marxist-Human- 
ists in Amsterdam. This conference marked the first time 
that Marxist-Humanists from so many nations had the 
opportunity to get together, exchange thoughts and expe- 
riences, and develop perspectives for further collabora- 
tion. The determination of all those present, whether 
from the. U.S. or Ukraine, Britain or The Netherlands, 
India and West Africa to develop international relations on 
the basis of The Power of Negativity, the trilogy of revo- 
lution, and the Archives of Marxist-Humanism represents 
a critical step forward for our national as well as interna- 
tional relations. 

Just as the Amsterdam conference raised the perspec- 
tive for international relations to flow from the philosoph- 
ic contributions of Marxist-Humanism, so that is needed 
when it comes to the tasks facing News and Letters Com- 
mittees in the U.S. 

This year we placed ourselves as part of the contradic- 
tions facing the freedom movements by helping to orga- 
nize a tour, in New York and Chicago, of members of the 
Revolutionary Association of the Women of Afghanistan 
(RAWA). This tour, which impacted thousands of people, 
was part of our effort to project the voices of genuine 
human solidarity against the dead ends of terror and war. 
At the moment when The Power of Negativity came off 
the press we were involved in such diverse activities as 
projecting a unique position on September ll, building 
the RAWA tour, continuing our work with revolutionary 
prisoners, and holding classes on dialectical philosophy. 

Because of the urgency to continue and deepen such 
work, we will issue a pre-Convention discussion bulletin 
on The Power of Negativity. Each report to our national 


book. This includes the reports on News & Letters news- 
paper; on revolutionary organization; on Marxist-Human- 
ist Archives; on Women's Liberation; on the Black Dimen- 
sion; on Youth; and Finances. 

The new point reached with The Power of Negativity 
calls on us to place new emphasis on outreach, from dis- 
tributions of News & Letters to lit sales. It points up the 
need for our projection within the movements to be both 
concrete about its relationship to where the struggle is 
and explicit about the universals of Marxist-Humanism. 
There are plenty of others who are willing to engage in 
activities and political debates. But only we have accept- 
ed organizational responsibility for the new relationship of 
theory and practice that is at the heart of Marxist-Human- 
ism. Projection is the essence of all our tasks for the year 
to come. 

Achieving this requires not letting go of Marxist- 
Humanist organizational consciousness. Neither reverting 
to the elitist party, as do the vanguardists, nor dumping 
all responsibility on the backs of the masses, as did C.L.R. 
lames (aka J.R. Johnson), can suffice in light of the pre- 
sent moment. Just as organizational consciousness with- 
out the dialectic is just another form of vanguardism, so 
posing "the need for philosophy" without organizational 
consciousness is another form of Johnsonism. Our task is 
to project philosophy unseparated from achieving conti- 
nuity with the Marxist-Humanist concept of organization. 

All this underlines the importance of our planned pub- 
lications, such as the new edition we will be issuing of 
American Civilization on Trial, the Marxist-Humanist 
Statement on the Black Dimension, and our pamphlet on 
"Marx's Value Theory and the Struggle Against Global 
Capital." Perspectives for building the only Marxist- 
Humanist organization in the U.S. through these and 


The central challenge facing us was spelled out by our 
founder in 1986: "By organization being kept inseparable 
from philosophy, we see that there is no way for dialec- 
tics to be in two different places, one for organization and 
the other for philosophy. There is a single dialectic of 
objective/sUbjective. It is not ended in that relationship. 
That is where the task first begins. That is the Absolute 
Method. No other method will do. This is why Hegel, once 
he criticized the empiric and critical method as 
one. ..proved that if any philosopher tried not to go to the 
Absolute Method, the dialectic, he would 
retrogress.... And that is why Marx never departed from 
Hegel's dialectic of thought, even in his discovery of a 
new continent of thought and of revolution. That is what 
remains the ground of Marxist-Humanism. "(12) 

—The Resident Editorial Board 
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the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx, 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 


A new 400-page collection of writings 
on dialectical philosophy, from Hegel to Marx, 
from Lukas to Adorno to the freedom 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


ISRAELIS, PALESTINIANS 

June marked 35 years of the Israeli 
occupation of "the territories." Volumes 
have already been written about the 
price paid by Palestinians under occupa- 
tion — the deaths, lifelong injuries, trau- 
matized youngsters and so much 
heartache that will not be expunged for 
generations after the occupation 
inevitably comes to an end. 

But it has been destructive to Israeli 
society as well, and not only in terms of 
the tragedy of lives lost through terror- 
ism or military service. There are addi- 
tional ways it has taken its toll in Israel: 
The troubled economy with a deep reces- 
sion, increasing poverty and widening 
socio-economic gaps; underfunded social 
and environmental programs; the abro- 
gation of freedom of speech with open 
expressions of racism against Arabs and 
dehumanization of the other. Anyone who 
cherishes Israel or Palestine will do then- 
utmost to bring this tragedy to an end. 

Gila Svirsky 
Jerusalem 


If the forefathers of the present 
Israelis would have thought for a 
moment that the only way of having a 
"homeland" would be through the 
enslavement and subjugation of another 
people, they would have made a 180 
degree turn, and would have remained in 
the Diaspora. 

Giorgio 

Vancouver 


There have been a few relatively large 
and exciting demonstrations here for 
Palestinian self-determination. Unfortu- 
nately some of them have included slo- 
gans such as "Down, down, Israel" and 
"Zionism is terrorism." They made me 
appreciate the way the discussion on 
"Dialectics and the Israel-Palestinian 
conflict" in the June issue gave us a per- 
spective in the face of such a complicated 
situation as we see in the Middle East. 
The warning was not to get stuck in a 
"first negation" which can sometimes 
block the path to revolution. 

Revolutionary youth 
Memphis 


READERS' VIEWS 


CONFRONTING PERMANENT WAR AND TERRORISM 



STRUGGLES 

FOR 

WOMENS 

LIBERATION 


Sima Samar, the former women's 
affairs minister of Afghanistan, said she 
was leaving her office because she feared 
for her safety. It turns out that the pow- 
erful conservative religious establish- 
ment had even branded her the Afghan 
Salman Rushdie, accusing her of having 
questioned Islam in an interview she 
gave to a Persian language magazine in 
Canada. Although she denies ever mak- 
ing the statement of which she is 
accused, so many insults and threats 
were thrown at her from the floor at the 
loya jirga, which she attended as a dele- 
gate, that she decided to take a less visi- 
ble post as head of the human rights com- 
mission in Karzai's new government. 
These were her parting words: "I believe 
we cannot change the country with only 
words. We have to change it with our 
minds, our hearts and our attitudes." 

Women's liberationist 
Illinois 

*** 

A Roundtable on Black Feminisms at 
Barnard College featured Black women 
academics who were groundbreaking 
writers and activists a generation ago, 
such as Kathleen Cleaver, a leader in the 
Black Panther Party in the 1960s, and 
Michele Wallace, whose 1979 book Black 
Macho and the Myth of the Superwoman 
exposed sexism among Afro-Americans. 
Unfortunately, instead of addressing the 
nature of Black feminism today, they 
described their individual work and con- 
cerns, most of which only faintly echoed 
women's liberationists of another era. 

More interesting were the non-U.S. 
speakers who offered internationalist 
perspectives on Black feminism. M. 
Jacqui Alexander complained that 
Caribbean women are expelled from their 
homes by capitalism and then criticized 
by Afro-Americans in the U.S. for letting 
themselves be used against native-born 
Blacks. She suggested Caribbean and 


The very broad implications of the 
"Patriot Act" are now becoming manifest 
and explicit. We are in a state of unde- 
clared war in permanence which can be 
used against anyone. It potentially 
includes strikers Who interfere with busi- 
ness let alone anyone who belongs to a 
socialist organization. The Bush Admin- 
istration is so clearly "pro-business" it 
doesn't care if the Constitution is sub- 
verted. At the same time, the U.S. is in a 
"create as you go" mode of foreign policy. 
It rejects and abrogates treaties at will. 
Since September 11 we are seeing a situ- 
ation that would have been unbelievable 
ten years ago, or even one. 

Senior citizen 
Detroit 

*** 

The perilous nature of today's objective 
situation is disclosed not only by the 
threat of nuclear war but also by the 
threat of death by poverty in the second 
and third worlds and the threat of terror- 
ist attack in the U.S. Yet the Israel-Pales- 
tine struggle seems to be all that the Left 
here is talking about now. What is left of 
the New York anti-war movement is now 
fighting over the question of whether to 
focus on Palestine instead of Bush's more 
nebulous wars. What really needs to be 
focused on are the failures of the Left 
which were spotlighted in the N&L state- 
ment "Confronting Permanent War and 
Terrorism: Why the Anti-War Movement 
needs a Dialectical Perspective." 

Revolutionary activist 
New York 

Editor's note: Copies of this statement 
are available without charge from News 
& Letters. 

*** 

| . 

Howl necessary it is to fight not just 
U.S. imperialism but all the fundamen- 
talisms out to keep us unfree can be seen 
in the way U.S. Christian fundamentalist 
groups teamed up with Islamic nations 
over the past year to restrict the expan- 
sion off reproductive rights in recent UN 
conference documents. Most recently 
they worked together at a special UN ses- 
sion on children to strike out language 
that included the right of children and 
teens to "reproductive health services" 
which they said could include abortion. 
While this clear alliance might seem to 
you and me to put the Bush administra- 


tion in an awkward position, the admin- 
istration simply says it demonstrates 
that it "shares many social values with 
Islam." 

Anti all fundamentalisms 
Pennsylvania 

>; *** 

Has the idea of nuclear war become 
acceptable? I cannot help but contrast 
the kind of million-strong demonstration 
that took place in New York City 20 years 
ago with the absence of any such mobi- 
lizations today, when the only anti-nuke 
actions you hear about are local people 
trying to close nuclear power plants near 
them. Our local plant, Indian Point in 
Westchester, 40 miles north of midtown 
Manhattan, has received a lot of atten- 
tion since September 11, since it's the 
next obvious target. The government 
response was to announce that the coun- 
ty will begin giving away 340,000 potas- 
sium iodide tablets to help protect people 
from possible radiation exposure during 
an emergency. The seeming acceptance of 
the danger from plants and war seems 
like an ideological victory for the capital- 
ists at this moment and makes me won- 
der what will come of the anti-globaliza- 
tion movement if it also fails to develop 
some deeper understanding of the unlim- 
ited, uncontrollable destruction of which 
capitalism is capable. 

Longtime antiwar activist 
New York 
*** ^ 

The additional powers to spy on the 
people of the U.S. which the Bush admin- 
istration says the FBI will be seizing is 
truly frightening. There was no vote in 
Congress on this and certainly no public 
referendum. What Bush, Ashcroft and 
FBI director Robert Mueller are adopting 
are the tactics of the vicious reign of J. 
Edgar Hoover. They were used then 
against unions and any progressive 
groups. It was only the mass movements 
of the 1960s and 1970s that finally forced 
the government to curb the abuse of peo- 
ple's rights. We had all better see how the 
ultra-right is taking advantage of Bush's 
so-called "war on terrorism" to attack all 
our civil liberties. 

Alarmed 
Washington, D.C. 


U.S. women learn each other's histories 
of colonialism and slavery, respectively, 
before considering solidarity politics with 
others. Oyeronke Oyewumi described 
herself as a global African who favored 
feminism if it meant self-determination, 
but saying that when you add race and 
class, you change the configuration. She 
warned against taking white women as 
the norm for feminism or Afro-Americans 
as the norm for Blacks. 

Women’s liberationist 
New York 


A PRISON COOKBOOK 

I whs impressed with your publication 
because you're not afraid to focus on 
prison issues. It's why I want to pass on 
to you information that some of your 
prison readers might find interesting. 
There is a book for sale from a company 
called Bluehom Publishing, titled A Pris- 
oner'^ Cookbook. The recipes are really 
very good and so are the rest of the con- 
tents. All the cartoons, jokes and stories 
are very funny. Someone purchased a 
copy for me and I'm enclosing one of the 
brochures that came with it. As you will 
see, a part of the proceeds will go to help 
abolish the death penalty. 

Too many innocent people are put to 
death in this country. Even one person 
wrongfully executed makes us all mur- 
derers for allowing it to happen. 

Prisoner subscriber 
Texas 

Editor's note: To order a copy of A Pris- 
oner's Cookbook send $10 plus $2 for 
shipping by check or money order to Blue- 
horn Publishing, PO Box 2364, Humble, 
TX 77347. 


APPEAL FOR ACEHNESE 

Although there has been much in the 
news about East Timor finally winning 
its independence from Indonesia, there 
has been nothing about the three work- 
ers for the Rehabilitation for Torture Vic- 
tims in Aceh, who were executed in that 
Indonesian province nearly a year and a 
half ago. In January 2001 the Indonesian 
Human Rights Commission announced 
that it would establish a Commission of 
Inquiry to investigate the killings but it 
has never set up an investigation team. 
I'd like to ask your readers to write to the 
Minister for Justice and Human Rights 
and ask that those suspected of the 
killings be brought to trial without fur- 
ther delay and that the ongoing grave 
human rights violations in Aceh be inves- 
tigated. These appeals should be sent to: 
Minister of Justice and Human Rights, 
Prof. Dr. Yusril Ihza Mahendra, Menteri 
Kehakiman, JI. H.R. Rasuna Said Kav. 
6-7 Kuningan, Jakarta Selatan, Indone- 
sia. 

Solidarity activist 
New York 


THE CHINESE SCENE 

The split in Chinese society and the 
ensuing crises have never been as severe 
as now. It is unimaginable that the Chi- 
nese Communist party regime can go on 
without major changes. The intellectual 
elite (one of the most important vested 
interests) played a significant role in 
supporting the regime, but the situation 
is very serious. The unemployment rate 
has risen to new heights. Even college 
graduates cannot find jobs. 

Some liberals were inclining to the 
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left, although due to the bad reputation 
of the "New Left" which still affirms the 
"merits" of the Mao era, their ambiguous 
attitude toward the current leadership 
makes the liberals somewhat hesitant in 
their support of Marxism. Wang Liziong, 
a young writer to whom the Independent 
Pen of Chinese Writers has decided to 
give an award, has published an essay, 
"Capitalism Cannot Save China" in one 
of the Chinese papers overseas. This is 
an indication of a leftist trend among lib- 
erals. One young Marxist put out a web- 
site, "China's Way," and it is amazing 
that it has attracted so many readers. 
But among exiles, to talk about Marxism 
and Socialism is still not welcomed. 

Chinese exile 
New York 


FREE 

JOSE 

SOLI'S 


When you reported (June) that Profes- 
sor Jose Soils Jordan had been trans- 
ferred to Puerto Rico on May 21, nobody 
knew that he was going to be taken while 
"in transit" and jailed in Atlanta from 
May 21 to June 3. Then he was put in 
still another jail while "in transit"— this 
time in Oklahoma. The conditions in 
Atlanta were inhuman. He was put in 
solitary confinement in an area that 
dated back to 1902, although his papers 
indicated he was supposed to be going to 
a minimum security "half-way house" in 
Puerto Rico. In Oklahoma his conditions 
improved but he continued to be kept 
from communicating by phone with his 
family. 

Was he subjected to this treatment 
because he has remained firm in his con- 
victions and refused to "cooperate" with 
the FBI in fabricating cases against other 
innocent people who are pro-indepen- 
dence activists? 

Soils supporter 
Chicago 

• 

TWO-TIER HEALTH CARE? 

Here in Flint we just had an example 
of how health care is becoming less and 
less accessible when a Catholic hospital 
was bought by a for-profit outfit that is 
charging such high rates for care that 
only the rich can possibly afford it. This 
isn't a "two-tier" system. It's a case of if 
you're not rich you just don't get any care 
at all. 

D.B. 

Flint, Michigan 

• 

STRUGGLES IN PHILIPPINES 

Your June lead by R.Russell on what is 
happening in the Philippines was won- 
derfully concise. It is the first time I have 
seen these issues in any newspaper. 
Along with a friend in an Asian solidari- 
ty group here who is working for better 
solidarity with Filipino activists, I will be 
attending the International Solidarity 
Mission in the Philippines at the end of 
July and would like to report to you on it. 

Visting feminist 
Japan 

*** 

The June lead brings home the depth 
of economic crisis in the Philippines. 
China, the new "manufacturing super 
power," greatly undercuts all on costs of 
labor, including the maquiladoras on the 
Mexican border. Just as in the Philip- 
pines, their growth has collapsed and is 
in decline as production moves to China. 

Observer 
Bay Area, California 


A THANK YOU 
AND A 
REMINDER 

OUR THANKS TO ALL OUR 
READERS WHO RESPONDED 
SO QUICKLY TO OUR APPEAL 
FOR HELP TO KEEP NEWS & 
LETTERS GOING. HAVE YOU 
SENT IN YOUR CONTRIBU- 
TION YET? 
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Mass protests against privatization, broken promises in Peru 


Peru’s shoeshine boy-turned-president, the “man of 
the poor,” Alejandro Toledo, imposed a state of emer- 
gency on the southern region of 
Arequipa on June 16, suspend- 
ing all constitutional rights. 

The action was taken on the 
fourth consecutive day of 
protests in the city of Arequipa, 
and a day after two people 
were killed, one of them a 23- 
year-old university student 
shot in the head by the police 
with a tear gas canister. Sever- 
al hundred were injured. 

The protests were called to 
stop the sale of Egasa and 
Egesur, two electrical compa- 
nies “auctioned off’ to the sole 
bidder Tractebel, a Belgian 
firm (itself controlled by a 
_ French company, Suez) for 
$167 million on June 14. Peru- 
vians are familiar with the cri- 
sis last year in neighboring 
Bolivia after water rights were 
sold off to foreigners, and the 
demise of Argentina’s economy following a decade of pri- 
vatizations. 

Toledo was elected last July because he promised 
Peru’s poor that these two electrical firms would not be 
sold. Now he calls his policy “privatization with a 
human face.” 

The current revolt started on June 11-12 when the 
central province of Pasco struck for 48 hours to protest 
the sale. An estimated 85% of the population there par- 
ticipated. On June 13, a 24-hour strike took place in 
four other provinces including Arequipa. Also that day a 


large solidarity march took place in the capital, Lima. 
Arequipa, the country’s second largest city and the 
location of Egasa and Egesur, 
has been the center of the 
rebellion. Marches on June 13 
and 14 were originally peace- 
ful. But despite being orga- 
nized by the city’s mayor, Juan 
Manuel Guillen (until recently 
a firm supporter of Toledo), 
they were tear gassed and 
attacked by the police. 

Marchers fought back, 
destroyed government build- 
ings, and still more people 
joined: workers, eampesinos, 
students. The state of emer- 
gency was declared on June 16 
and the revolt spread the fol- 
lowing day to the city of Tacna, 
at the very southern tip of 
Peru, where several hundred 
were arrested and businesses 
were looted during a general 
strike. Large marches in soli- 
darity with Arequipa took place 
js in Cusco, Iquitos, and other cities, effectively spreading 
§ the rebellion throughout the country. 

^ Toledo’s government looked as if it might be heading 
^3 for collapse. His interior minister resigned and some 
^ legislators called for all of his cabinet to step down, 
■g Toledo sent a group headed by Arequipa’s Archbishop to 
-e work out a compromise, but they arrived on June 18 
§ huddling on the floor of their bus under a hail of rocks 
-S; thrown by protestors. The next day they were able to 
4 work out a deal, “postponing” the privatization, and the 
same day the state of emergency was lifted. 



Peruvians demonstrate against privatization 


Which way ahead for independent East Timor? 


New York — At a recent meeting of the East Timor 
Action Network, several activists and independent 
media reporters described the May 20 independence day 
events in East Timor. That small half an island won 
freedom from Indonesia after a bloody, quarter-century- 
long struggle. 

A third of its population was killed from the 
time it was invaded and annexed by Indonesia in 
1975 through the devastation of the country by 
rampaging Indonesian soldiers after it voted for 
independence in 1999. The U.S. supported the 
invasion and repression, and the UN stepped in in 
1999 only after thousands died or were displaced. 

To what extent must East Timor now cooperate with 
Indonesia for survival? To what extent can a tiny coun- 
try emerging in the 21st centuiy escape the demands of 
world capitalism? Although the speakers at the meeting 
here, who had spent more than a decade in support 
work for East Timor, did not pose these questions direct- 
ly, their talks made clear that these questions emerged 
immediately upon independence. 

They reported that the former freedom-fighters now 
running the new government chose to side-step what 
the speakers described as a universal demand among 
the population for "justice," that is, for trials of the per- 
petrators of the violence against them. Although 
Indonesia is currently holding some "show trials" of 
militiamen who participated in the killings, it has no 
intention of trying the military and government officials 
who directed it, many of whom remain in power and are 


now in charge of similar repression in Aceh and other 
rebellious provinces. 

The new government refuses to press the issue 
of "justice" or to support independence for Aceh, 
because Indonesia remains both a threat and an 
economic partner. At the independence day cele- 
brations attended by many world leaders, Presi- 
dent Xanana Gusmao, a former guerilla fighter, 
actually thanked former Indonesian and U.S. 
presidents, as if it were not they who caused the 
slaughter of East Timorese. 

Another im m ediate issue is whether it is possible to 
rebuild the new country without its becoming enslaved 
to world capital. East Timor is trying to obtain foreign 
aid instead of incurring large debt to the World Bank, 
and ETAN's support work now includes a campaign to 
keep the country debt-free, as well as tiying to prevent 
the U.S. from restoring military aid to Indonesia, final- 
ly cut off in 1999. 

The speakers did not directly address whether East 
Timor might escape economic control by the world mar- 
ket, but Brad Simpson of ETAN found most encouraging 
the presence of about 200 new organizations within civil 
society that are discussing what the new country should 
do. They are attempting to develop an alternative to the 
neo-liberal model by concentrating on traditional forms 
of agriculture, crafts and medicine. He quoted people 
there who spoke of economic independence as "mean- 
ingful democracy." 

— Anne Jaclard 


Vincent Chin murder, remembering it for today 


Detroit — Detroit’s Asian- American community 
came together June 21-23 in remembrance of Vincent 
Chin, murdered in 1982 by two drunk white laid-off 
autoworkers who thought he was Japanese. The week- 
end included a screening of “Who Killed Vincent Chin?," 
a civil rights teach-in, an evening of poetry and perfor- 
mance, and a visit to the Chin family gravesite. At the 
teach-in the Asian-American Center for Justice recog- 
nized the families of hate crime victims Joseph Ileto and 
Won-Joon Yoon, and the daughter of Wen-Ho Lee. 

“Who Killed Vincent Chin?” was nominated for an 
Academy Award. Producer and director Renee Tajima 
and Christine Choy created a powerful story of life, 
death, racism and injustice. They blended interviews 
with Mrs. Lily Chin, Vincent’s mother, and Vincent’s 
killers, Ronald Ebens and his son, Michael Nitz, with 
scenes and archival news coverage of the case. 

Vincent Chin and friends began arguing with Ebens 
and Nitz at a topless bar. One of the dancers testified 
that Ebens told Chin, “It’s because of you little m— f— s 
that we are out of work.” Ebens and Nitz chased Chin 
outside and drove after him to a nearby McDonalds 
where, despite the efforts of two police officers, they 
held him down and beat him with a baseball bat. Vin- 
cent died four days later. 

The subsequent trial shocked the world when Judge 
Charles Kaufmann sided with the murderers and gave 
them three years’ probation and $3,000 in fines each. 
Mrs. Chin’s refusal to accept injustice became the cata- 
lyst for protests all over the country in May of 1983. As 
we wrote in News & Letters, June 1983: “No one at the 
protest made a distinction between the racism sur- 
rounding this single case and the general atmosphere of 


anti-Asian bigotry, generated by.... the UAW and the 
auto corporations.” A new case charging the two with 
violation of Chin’s civil rights was tried in Federal Court 
and found them guilty. However in 1987, it was over- 
turned on appeal. 

Mrs. Chin (who died last month at age 82) refused to 
give up on her idea of what American justice was sup- 
posed to be for her only child. Now, 20 years later, we 
are witnessing the ruling powers of our society create a 
similar hate climate against Arab people and Arab- 
Americans. Vincent Chin and his mother never received 
justice. But it is encouraging to see that he is not for- 
gotten, especially by so many young people who came 
out in remembrance and rededication. For more infor- 
mation: (248) 352-1020 or www.rededication.cjb.net. 

—Susan Van Gelder 
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Toledo seems to have slithered out of this crisis, but 
only by making an even firmer commitment to further 
privatizations. He got his cabinet members to stand in 
front of the media in a big hug, all wrapped in the flag 
(literally), and said to the country: “We’re firm in our 
commitment to privatizations because we’re a country 
open to dialogue.” So with those bizarre words Peru has 
joined the ranks of the battle against global capital. 

—Mitch Weerth 


LACK/RED VIEW 


(Continued from page 1) 

term. In fact, he has often been accused of being 'anti- 
civil rights' by the traditional civil rights establishment. 
But in the fullness of time, we shall see that his 
accusers were wrong. They are the ones who fail to 
understand that 'civil rights' are individual rights that 
attach to every individual, not to a group." 

'COLOR BUND' POLICE STATE? 

When Connerly emphasizes Reagan's deep concern 
for "individual rights" and places it above civil rights, 
he is saying that Reagan believes that when individuals 
compete in a marketplace for their livelihood, it is true 
freedom. This is nothing less than capitalism's old con- 
cept that the marketplace is the true realm of freedom. 
African-American masses in motion, such as in the Civil 
Rights Movement, have always opposed the oppressive 
racism in the market, beginning with the creation of the 
first world! market with the Atlantic slave trade. 

Six years after he played a major role in destroying 
affirmative action in California with his infamous 
Proposition 209, Ward Connerly has emerged from the 
deep cave pf Reagan’s retrogression with millions of dol- 
lars and a "Racial Privacy Initiative" to stop the gov- 
ernment from collecting data on race. This, he claims, 
will be the first step toward creating a "color blind soci- 
ety." 

At first glance, Connerly's initiative appears as a 
plan to protect people from big government. However 
we find that Connerly's initiative specifically allows the 
police to collect racial data. This could end with police 
being the sole collector of data on race. And then it 
imposes a ban on releasing to the public all collected 
data on race. Thus, the essential purpose of Connerly's 
"Racial Privacy Initiative" is to cover up racism, that is, 
see no evil and hear no evil and call it a "color blind soci- 
ety." 

A POLITICAL TROJAN HORSE 

If Connerly's Racial Privacy Initiative is enacted, it 
will become a serious impediment to African-American 
civil rights in California. If all data regarding racial 
disparities were hidden away, this would slow down 
opposition to racism and eviscerate essential enforce- 
ment of civil rights laws. For example, the recent mora- 
torium on the death penalty in Maryland is based on 
racial disparities in the death sentence (See June 2002 
News & Letters). 

In this respect, the Racial Privacy Initiative is a polit- 
ical Trojan Horse, financed by fat cat Reagan conserva- 
tives and brought into politics by Ward Connerly. Pre- 
judging African Americans according to their group can- 
not be willed away with a false ideology of the isolated 
individual. The continuing struggle of African Ameri- 
cans to overcome capitalism's racist barriers to the full 
self-development of the social individual also cannot be 
willed away. A victory of the "Racial Privacy Initiative" 
will not end the struggle against American racism. As 
always, it will go on ceaselessly until it absolutely 
uproots American civilization. 


QUEER NOTES 


by Suzanne Rose 

Jerusalem's first-ever Gay Pride parade was held 
this year despite tight security and threatened disrup- 
tions. About 2,500 marchers joined the parade which 
included religious and secular Jews as well as members 
of the Palestinian community. The many threats of vio- 
lence did not stop thousands of people from turning out 
to watch. 

■ *** 

A 17-year-old lesbian in Tampa, Fla. sued her school 
district in federal court after they omitted her picture 
from the yearbook. The woman refused to be pho- 
tographed in the "frilly drape" required for graduation 
photos. She maintains she never wore feminine clothes 
to school and to wear the drape would not reflect who 
she is. The school is charged with sex discrimination 
and violation of her right to free expression. 

• *** 

The British Columbia Court of Appeal has over- 
turned a ruling by the British Columbia Supreme Court 
that said a local school board had overstepped its 
authority by banning three books about gay and lesbian 
families. The books had been brought into a classroom 
by a teacher in 1997, and a group of parents com- 
plained. The school banned the books citing strong reli- 
gious and moral anti-gay views in the community. The 
case now goes to the Supreme Court of Canada. 
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Injustice system grows 


Chicago— Five panelists convened to discuss [the 
deeply unfair and flawed nature of the criminal justice 
system, from the death penalty to surveillance of youth 
in high schools. They met at the Rolling Thunder Down 
Home Democracy Tour in Union Park on June 15. 

Dr. David O. Stovall, a professor at University of Illi- 
nois, Chicago, said that as far back as the Nixon presi- 
dency there was a discussion of ways to control the 
Black population in our country. Everything was in 
place for a crackdown even before September 11, he 
said. Now these plans have come to fruition and include 
South Asian and Arab Americans as well. 

Stovall described a Chicago law enforcement "sweep." 
All people must be out of sight. People can be arrested 
for sitting on their front porch during the sweep. During 
the summer months, this goes on twice a month in some 
neighborhoods. The sweep's purpose is unclear. It 
results in anger and alienation for the residents (most- 
ly Black and Latino). 

A policeman trumps school protocols when a student 
is a suspect, Stovall said. A lawman can walk into a 
classroom and remove a student— no academic proce- 
dure necessary. Stovall cited the 2001 name change, 
when the unconstitutional Gang Loitering Ordinance of 
1996 was reincarnated as the Gang Terrorism Act. This 
law allows the arrest of children as young as seven 
years old. He mentioned that in Michigan a 13-yea:r-old 
boy is being tried as an adult. 

The media is the handmaiden of the criminals who 
enforce and prosecute unconstitutional laws. According 
to Edwin Yohnka, ACLU director of communications, 
the crackdown on youth was accompanied by a 700% 
increase in media coverage of youth crime during a peri- 
od when juvenile crime was actually decreasing. 

Yohnka explained that-the school system has become 
a feeder for the prison system. Prisons need labor to ful- 
fill contracts with industry. The least powerful socially 
and economically are targeted for this legal racket. 

Pastor Carlos Linnear of the Community Renewal 
Society said because ex-felons are unable to find jobs 
and have been taught no skills, their life on the outside 
is extremely hard, a fact that leads to recidivism. He 
made it clear that a prison term is merely a down pay- 
ment on a person's "debt" to society because society 
exacts payment that continues throughout the ex-pris- 
oner's life. 

Through the Corrections Corporation of America, 
businesses— Russell Athletics, for example-take 
advantage of slave labor at Danville Correctional Cen- 
ter (Illinois), said Linnear. Russell, which has recently 
discontinued its arrangement at Danville CC, remitted 
only $2 per hour for the lab'or of prisoners. Most of the 
"salary" went to the correctional center for room and 
board, he said. The prisoner got 21 cents per hour for 
other necessities. This transfer of funds to corporations 
amounts to corporate welfare. U.S. taxpayers foot the 
bill for a justice system that perpetrates modern slav- 
ery. 


Japanese militarism 

Tokyo— Over 60,000 Japanese rallied against 
Japan's increase in militarization on June 16. In the 
largest demonstration in over a decade, union, church, 
Buddhist, student, Korean, Taiwanese, nurse, an4 anti- 
globalist groups all rallied against the government's 
hope for an end to Article 9 of the Japanese constitjution. 

The bill, "Yugi Hosei," consists of three laws, which, if 
passed, would mean that the government can engage in 
war overseas at will, has the right to censor anythin g it 
pleases through total media regulation, and can order 
all public and private institutions to help in any war 
effort. This includes individuals like nurses who, if they 
oppose helping in a war, will be fined or sent to jail. 

This comes at a time when U.S. President Bush urges 
Japan to do more in the fight against terrorism. But, 
Yugi Hosei doesn't simply give the Japanese people the 
right to defend themselves; it gives the government the 
right to do whatever it pleases. 

The Japanese Self-Defense Army has become more 
powerful as more militaristic laws have been passed. In 
1992, the Japanese army went to Cambodia for a peace- 
keeping mission equipped with guns. It was the first 
time the army was allowed overseas and 50,000 Japan- 
ese protested. Now, Japanese troops are in Afghanistan 
with guns and in a war. Though they are not alldwed to 
fight, this marks the first time since World War II that 
Japanese soldiers are involved in a war. 

Since September 11, the U.S. has been encouraging 
Koizumi, Japan's prime minister, to do more Cor the 
"international effort against terrorism." This translates 
into more military power for the Japanese army. Many 
countries, like the Philippines, Taiwan, China, North 
Korea, Burma, and Indonesia fear this increase in 
power could turn into more Japanese domination in 
Asia. These countries and more have never been com- 
pensated or apologized to for the Japanese govern- 
ment's crimes against humanity during World War II. 

Most people in Japan have no qualms about an army 
for defense. But knowing their government's history 
and the details of Yugi Hosei, most oppose the law. 
Recently, it was found that the Dept, of Defense was 
creating a blacklist of NGOs and liberal/radical groups, 
many against Yugi Hosei. The scandal made the bill so 
controversial that it was shot down. But it is likely to 
return and, with a largely conservative Diet, it could 
pass. —Jennifer 


His colleague at Community Renewal Society, Don 
Washington affirmed Linnear's opinion saying, "We've 
created a prison-industrial complex that is anti-democ- 
ratic and driven by market forces. So it consumes those 
who have been historically discriminated against, 
namely, Blacks, Latinos, women and all the poor." 

Joanne Archibald of the Chicago Legal Advocacy for 
Incarcerated Mothers and former prisoner discussed 
the effect of imprisonment on family development and 
coherence. And Rachel Dietkus from the Illinois Coali- 
tion Against the Death Penalty discussed efforts to 
change the death penalty moratorium to abolition. 

All the panelists, in one way or another, made it clear 
that the system favors money, not masses, and profit, 
not people. Linnear quoted a politician saying, "There 
are no votes in justice, but you can run and win forever 
on crime." 

Politics is not the place where people will learn that 
new human relationships are necessary if we are going 
to make a better society. 

—January 
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Police child abuse 

I attended the police board meeting held June 13, 
2002 at police headquarters. After 435 days came and 
went the police board decided on the 436th day to give 
a decision on the three white male Chicago police offi- 
cers who beat Timia Williams (who was 11 years old at 
the time). Fifteen days suspension without pay! 

The Williams family did not accept the decision. A 
police officer drinking a can of beer received 30 days 
suspension and three police officers who beat an 11- 
year-old (African-American) girl received 15 days each. 
What is wrong with this decision? The Chicago police 
officers (Mark Lamberg, Chris Trusoukalas and Chris 
Nitintah) should have all been 
drunk! Maybe they would have received more than 15 
days suspension. Better yet, they would have been fired. 

Of course, the officers would not spend one day or 
hour in jail, let alone time in prison. At the thought of 
one sheriffs officer shooting 22 times at the African- 
American couple in a moving vehicle for 12 miles, the 
not-honorable Judge Crane essentially said let the bul- 
lets rain down on non-whites, for it is the law enforce- 
ment way in the United States. The African-American 
community is going to boycott all the City of Chicago 
festivals, including the Taste of Chicago! 

—George Wilfrid Smith Jr. 


10-year-old detained for nothing 


Chicago— On Friday May 10 at approximately 5:15 
p.m. my son Milton Melvin Rodgers, a minor, ten years 
of age, was standing at the comer from our place of res- 
idence, across the street from his baby-sitter's house 
(Mrs. Caldwell) waiting for the van, to go to church 
activities. She pointed to Milton and falsely accused 
him of trespassing. Then the story changed to Milton 
trying to break into her backyard to play basketball. 
The police, Officer Mendoza, stepped out of the car, 
grabbed Milton by his arm and threw him into the 
police vehicle. 

Arab student harassed 

Chicago — Supporters of Ahmed Bensouda, an Arab 
activist and former student at the University of Illinois 
Urbana-Champaign, report that he was freed from an 
Immigration and Naturalization Service detention cen- 
ter on $10,000 bond on June 21. Bensouda was arrest- 
ed at his home in 
Urbana-Cham- 
paign on May 30 
and charged with 
violating his visa. 

Bensouda is 
active in organizing 
support for the 
Palestinian cause 
and his supporters 
suspect that he was 
singled out for this 
treatment by the 
government for his 
political views. At 
least one of Bensou- 
da' s immigration 
hearings was closed 
to the public and 
the government claimed that it would employ secret 
evidence in its case against him. 

A network of friends and supporters of Bensouda 
scrambled to publicize his case immediately after feder- 
al agents seized him. This coverage may have con- 
tributed to his release, although Bensouda is now wait- 
ing for a new hearing to determine whether or not he 
will be permitted to stay in the country. 

—Kevin Michaels 


22 roily to free Ahmed 
Bensouda in Chicago 


Mrs. Caldwell phoned my house and told me to hurry 
and get outside. I approached Officer Mendoza to inform 
him that I was Milton's mother. I told him that Milton 
had just walked out of our house. Officer Mendoza was 
in a rage, yelling and screaming at me and he stated, 
"You are a liar. I just got him from 54th out of the lady's 
yard. You don't know nothing, you are a stupid mother." 

I then asked Officer Mendoza, "Where are you taking 
my son? I also told him that Milton is only ten years old. 
Officer Mendoza, in a rage, yelling and screaming stat- 
ed to me, "You are a dumb mother, you don't know noth-, 
ing." The other officers had their hands on their guns as 
if they wanted to shoot me. 

The police left with Milton and took him to the 
unknown woman's house, where she was dropped off. I 
had to take a bus to the 29th and Prairie police station, 
because the police would not allow me to go with them. 

Milton was then handcuffed when he was removed 
from the vehicle. Milton stated that the policemen told 
him, "You better say you did it, or else you will never see 
your mother again and we are going to get her too." 

I repeatedly stated to the officers at the police station 
that Milton was only ten years old. Milton and I were 
then taken to 51st and Wentworth police station. A 
female officer told me that I would not be able to get my 
son and that he would be sent to the Juvenile Center if 
I did not sign for him to have counseling. I asked her 
what it was that they were accusing my son of doing? 
She then stated to me that she did not know and that I 
must sign this form for him to take counseling. I then 
told the female officer that I was going to go and call my 
lawyer. She quickly stated that I could sign for Milton to 
go to Court and that he would be released. 

Milton and I went to Juvenile Division Court on May 
31, 2002. Upon arrival at Court, a Black unknown man 
came over to Milton and me and informed us that the 
case had been dismissed and that we should leave right 
away. I stated to him that I wanted to see the Judge. 
The man stated to me that he never heard of the Court 
just letting someone go without seeing the Judge. He 
stated that it was best for us to leave. I was not given 
any paperwork informing me as to what the Judge's 
decision was or anything. To this day, I have no idea of 
what is held in judicial files regarding the arrest of my 
son. No one has ever given me a clear story of what has 
happened to Milton's juvenile records and as to why 
Milton was falsely accused in the first place. 

—Joanne Reed 


Confronting sexism in Memphis 

by Jen Ainbinder The fact is that Lesbian Gay Bise 


A few weeks ago, I went to Memphis to give a presen- 
tation. In planning the trip, my comrade and I didn’t 
realize that the weekend we chose was also the weekend 
of the Tyson-Lewis fight. I don’t pay a lot of attention to 
professional boxing, but the last that I had heard, Mike 
Tyson was not allowed to fight in Las Vegas, and the 
fight was going to be moved to Washington, D.C. 

Apparently, the powers-that-be in Memphis lobbied 
hard to get Mike Tyson and Lennox Lewis to fight in 
their city, citing the goodies that the publicity would 
bring to Memphis. And it worked— sort of. On Saturday, 
June 8, movie stars and B-list celebrities rented out 
most of the clubs and bars on Beale Street. 

People dressed up in their best party clothes and paid 
hundreds of dollars to watch a convicted rapist try one 
more time to become the “heavyweight champion of the 
world.” And Memphis got more publicity in one weekend 
than it had cumulatively for the last ten years. 

More accurately, parts of Memphis got publicity. The 
Pyramid, where the event was held, the ugliest building 
that I have ever seen with my own two eyes, received 
more than its share of publicity. The Gay Pride parade 
and celebration held the same day of the fight got very 
little attention, and the Women’s Action Coalition of 
Memphis was invisible to all media. While the local 
media did note (very briefly and inaccurately) that some 
“Gay Rights” organization was protesting Tyson for his 
homophobia, they left out crucial points of the protest. 


The fact is that Lesbian Gay Bisexual and Transgen- 
der groups, WAC, and News & Letters were protesting 
not just Tyson’s homophobia and the fact that he is a 
convicted rapist. They were protesting boxing as a blood 
sport, but they were also protesting the way that the 
mayor and the city of Memphis spent a great deal of 
public resources for one fight which contributed very lit- 
tle to the long-term well-being of the city. 

What could not be televised was the quality of human 
interactions. I was privileged to give a presentation, 
sponsored jointly by N&L and WAC on “Sexism, The 
Youth Movement, and Women’s Liberation” to a group of 
intelligent, thoughtful, committed young people. 

Clearly, in any group there will be points of disagree- 
ment, but the way that this group handled the discus- 
sion was wonderfiil. The goal seemed to be a common 
understanding of the points of discussion, not absolute 
agreement. A sizable percentage of the people came to 
the Left out of the anarchist tradition. Consequently, an 
underlying thread in the conversation was the individ- 
ual vs. collective responsibility question. 

It is people like these who reaffirm my hope that the 
youth movement has much to contribute to the Left and 
to the larger political debate. Youth issues encompass 
all of the forces of revolution. Youth issues are women’s 
liberation issues; youth issues are labor issues, and the 
youth that I met in Memphis were asking important 
questions about the kind of work that people should be 
doing. 
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Middle East conflict escalates further 


Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry 

Ariel Sharon has again used the inhuman suicide 
bombings by Palestinians inside Israel to justify launch- 
ing another massive invasion of the West Bank. This 
time however, Sharon and his cabinet declared that 
Israeli troops will not withdraw. 

The invasion began on June 19, with aerial bombing 
from U.S.-supplied Apache helicopters, followed by 
shelling from tanks. Troops have once again attacked all 
Palestinian cities in the West Bank and have placed res- 
idents under curfew. Many men between the ages of 15 
and 45 have been rounded up and arrested. Troops are 
also conducting house to house searches, exploding 
houses, looting and vandalizing stores. 

Israeli tanks opened fire on a crowd of people in the 
Jenin city market as people had rushed out of their 
homes for a one hour break from curfew. Three children 
and a teacher were killed. Near Nablus, settlers went 
on a rampage and killed a young Palestinian man after 
Palestinian gunmen attacked the house of a settler fam- 
ily and killed three. Israeli troops have also bombed the 
Jabaliya refugee camp in Gaza, but the brunt of the 
attack concentrates on the West Bank. 

On June 17 and June 19, two suicide bombings in a 
Jerusalem bus and at a bus stop killed 27 mostly school 
children and severely injured many more. Prior to these 

French Right in power 

France's June parliamentary elections placed the 
Bight firmly in power, with a two-thirds majority in the 
National Assembly. Combined with the election of con- 
servative Jacques Chirac to the presidency, this bodes 
ill for Western Europe as a whole. With Italy, Spain, the 
Netherlands, and now France under conservative rule, 
many fear that the Right, with its anti-labor and anti- 
immigrant policies, could also come to power in Ger- 
many in September. 

Surely the anti-immigrant backlash since September 
11 was a factor, in France as elsewhere. But how could 
the French Left experience such a stinging defeat, after 
the demonstrations of April and May that brought mil- 
lions into the streets to oppose the neo-fascist Jean- 
Marie Le Pen? 

One answer is that many younger voters— whether 
students, workers, or immigrants— could not bring 
themselves to vote to return to power the established 
left parties— Socialists, Communists, or Greens— that 
had done so little while in power to combat unemploy- 
ment or racism. Earlier, this radical youth constituency 
turned out in large numbers to help create an 11% vote 
for the Trotskyists in April and then held its nose to 
vote for Chirac over Le Pen in May. While this new gen- 
eration, impacted by the anti-globalization movement, 
is sure to challenge Chirac on the streets, it will now 
begin to feel the effects of an openly right-wing govern- 
ment, as seen in the canceling of a previously planned 
July 1 increase in the minimum wage. 


bombings, on June 16, the Israeli army had started 
building a concrete wall around the West Bank that 
clearly violated the internationally recognized border 
called the Green Line. The suicide bombers only made it 
easier for Sharon to take the steps toward a permanent 
invasion of the West Bank which he has always had in 
mind. 

On June 24, in a burst of imperial arrogance, George 
W. Bush gave a speech many said Sharon could have 
written ordering the Palestinians to change their lead- 
ership. He did not criticize Israel and relegated the idea 
of an independent Palestine to a distant future. 

The disastrous phenomenon of suicide bombings and 
disturbing polls showing that a majority of Palestinians 
in the West Bank and Gaza support these acts, have 
finally prompted a group of prominent Palestinian 
intellectuals to take an explicit public stand against 
these bombings in Arabic-language publications. 

An ad published in the Jerusalem paper Al Quds on 
June 20, drafted by Sari Nusseibeh, a prominent peace 
activist and philosophy professor, and co-signed by 
Hanan Ashrawi and 53 other Palestinian intellectuals, 
declares: "Suicide bombings deepen the hatred and 
widen the gap between the Palestinian and Israeli peo- 
ple. Also, they destroy the possibilities of peaceful co- 
existence between them in two neighboring states. 

"We see that these bombings do not ^contribute 
towards achieving our national project that calls for 
freedom and independence. On the contrary, they 
strengthen the enemies of peace on the Israeli side." 
Earlier, the Palestinian writer Edward Said had stated 
in Egypt's Al Ahram weekly of June 13: "If there is one 
thing along with Arafat's ruinous regime that has done 
us more harm as a cause it is this calamitous policy of 

Southern Africa famine 

The specter of famine looms over six countries of 
southern Africa: Lesotho, Malawi, Mozambique, Swazi- 
land, Zambia, and Zimbabwe. These countries, with a 
combined population of over 50 million, have seen their 
food stocks dwindle, with seven million now facing star- 
vation. Many more, weakened by AIDS, are extremely 
vulnerable. 

How could this be happening in countries that have 
some of the world's richest farmland? Climate changes 
caused by global warming have resulted in a two-year 
drought punctuated by occasional floods, which has dev- 
astated crops. The impact of globalized industrial capi- 
talism is clear. 

Local ruling classes have played no small role in 
bringing about the crisis, however. Zimbabwe's Presi- 
dent Robert Mugabe has disrupted agriculture by insti- 
gating a near civil war to intimidate the democratic 
opposition. The corrupt and authoritarian governments 
of Zimbabwe and neighboring Malawi also took the dis- 
astrous step of selling off their countries' emergency 
grain reserves, by some reports allowing corrupt offi- 
cials to pocket the profits. 


killing Israeli civilians, which further proves to the 
world that we are indeed terrorists and an immoral 
movement.. ..It must be up to us to project the idea of co- 
existence in two states that have natural relations with 
each other on the basis of sovereignty and equality... A 
just cause can easily be subverted by evil or inadequate 
or corrupt means." 

One hopeful development within Israel was a rally for 
peace on May 12, attended by tens of thousands in Tel 
Aviv who called on Israel to pursue the Saudi Peace 
Plan. Another important event was the first Jerusalem 
Gay Pride march on June 7, attended by hundreds of 
gays, lesbians, and their supporters, who also took a 
stand against Israel's illegal occupation of the West 
Bank and Gaza. 


—Sheila Sahar 
June 24, 2002 



Trade unionists demontrated in Seville against new 
government labor laws, June 20, during tne national 
general strike. 


The European Union summit meeting in Seville, 
Spain faced a number of challenges from labor, anti- 
racist, anti-globalization, and anti-capitalist activists. 
Those challenges began on June 20, when Spain's con- 
servative Prime Minister Jose Maria Aznar delayed 
opening the summit for several hours. 

This was because labor unions had shut down trans- 
port services, including taxis, as part of a nationwide 
general strike to protest efforts by Aznar to force work- 
ers to take low-paying jobs far from their homes or risk 
losing their unemployment benefits. The current unem- 
ployment rate is "only" 11%, down from 20% six years 
ago. 

At the summit itself, the main topic debated by lead- 
ers was curbing immigration. Immigrants and students 
had to face thousands of heavily armed police as they 
held small demonstrations in support of immigrant and 
student rights at the University of Seville. 

Finally, on June 22, as the summit closed, over 
100,000 anti-globalization and anti-capitalist demon- 
strators from across Europe and beyond filled the 
streets of Seville. This mass demonstration for workers 
and immigrants' rights included slogans such as "Free- 
dom of Movement." 

Colombian elections 

In May, ultra-conservative Alvaro Uribe was elected 
president of Colombia by a wide margin. Uribe, who will 
take office in August, has promised to crush the leftist 
rebels of the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia 
(FARC) by doubling the size of the military. This policy 
marks a break with that of the previous government, 
which had ceded FARC several provinces in hope of 
negotiations to end four decades of civil war. 

FARC never established much in the way of positive 
social policies in the areas it controlled, let alone 
worked to foster mass self-rule. Instead, it has proved 
itself the prisoner of an utterly militaristic conception of 
revolutionary struggle. 

Many now fear that Uribe will give the rightist para- 
militaries carte blanche to wipe out civilians they deem 
supporters of FARC, that is anyone on the Left, includ- 
ing trade unionists and student activists. Some 171 
unionists were killed in 2001, mainly by paramilitaries. 
The paramilitaries were created by the army and still 
enjoy its tacit support. 

For its paitt, the U.S. has given $1.3 billion in aid to 
the Colombian military in recent years. The U.S. 
Ambassador rushed to congratulate Uribe even before 
the votes were tallied. One positive aspect of the elec- 
tion was the candidacy of Luis Eduardo Garzon, an 
independent Marxist criticial of FARC, who had to face 
numerous death threats from the paramilitaries. 
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Africans struggle to overcome 
slavery, AIDS, neocolonialism 


by Bakary Tandia and Pauline Muchina 

According to reports from the Special Session of the 
UN General Assembly, three quarters of the more than 
36 million people currently living with AIDS/HIV are 
living in sub-Saharan Africa. The general secretary, 
Kofi Annan, has asked for $7 to 10 billion a year to 
fight AIDS and other killer diseases, but little has 
been raised for Africa. Don’t human rights and democ- 
racy promotion start with disease prevention and 
human life protection? 

POLITICS OF AIDS 

In the history of human disease, HIV/AIDS is 
unique because it raises many emotional issues about 
families, law, and access to health care. In Africa 
women and children are more vulnerable than men for 
many reasons, biological, social and economic. Their 
social status puts women at risk more than men. In 
some countries polygamy is practiced; one man is 
infected, but two women are at risk. 

If a woman thinks that her husband or boyfriend is 
infected, she cannot force him to use a condom because 
of the power relationship within the family. Because of 
the economic situation, if she wants to challenge him, 
she will find herself outside without any resources. 
There is also the infection from mother to infant and the 
stress tied to this. 

It has become urgent for Africa to find the means to 
appropriately deal with the HIV/AIDS crisis. Yet there 
are several stumbling blocks. African countries are deal- 
ing with financial crises with international financial 
institutions, specifically debts. Last year, the sub-Saha- 
ran African region paid $13.3 billion in debt repay- 
ments. How will those countries be able to deal with the 
HIV/AIDS crisis when they must pay such an amount? 

Another stumbling block is landmines. It is a big 
issue and the U.S. has not signed the landmine treaty. 
In Africa we have 30 million landmines. In Mozambique 
alone there are 12 million. They cost maybe $3 per land- 
mine, but in order to remove them, it costs about $300 
each. If you multiply $300 by 30 million, think of how 
much it will cost for countries also trying to deal with 
the HIV .health crisis. 

The third stumbling block is the force of globaliza- 
tion. African countries are being forced into globaliza- 
tion without being ready. The G-8 leaders met in Cana- 


Bakary Tandia is ; president of the Committee for the 
Defense of Human Rights in Mauritania. Pauline 
Muchina is from Kenya and an HTVS / AIDS counselor 
in Newark, N.J. 



Activists protest the high cost of drugs for AIDS treatment 
in Pretoria, South Africa, last year. 


da in June to give aid to Africa, with strings attached. 
All the players must equally participate in setting the 
rules, but that is not the case with African countries. 

The fourth stumbling block is neo-colonial leaders. 
Neo-colonialism is worse than colonialism because you 
don’t know that you are colonized, but things are getting 
worse day by day. 

It is clear that Africa is expendable to the West. The 
focus away from Africa started shifting when, with the 
collapse of the Soviet Union, the post-Communist East- 
ern European nations were created and a lot of strife 
and economic crises took place. It was also on the non- 
governmental organization (NGO) level where funds 
were tied up in Eastern Europe. What can we do as 
Africans when we feel so left out in the global economy? 

MAURITANIAN SLAVERY 

We are in the 21st century and slavery still exists in 
this world and in Mauritania and Sudan specifically In 
Mauritania slavery is not what people describe as mod- 
em forced labor. It is a classic slavery in modem times. 
It took place prior to the Atlantic slave trade, around the 
13th century when the Arabs came from the Middle East 
to sub-Saharan Africa. Since then, it has been prevalent 
in Mauritania from generation to generation by birth. If 
you are a slave, your children will become slaves. 

Slaves are used for agricultural and domestic work in 
Mauritania. They take care of the cattle and also pro- 
duce dates. More importantly slavery is part of the cul- 

( Continued on page 10) 
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China’s Liaoyang 5 
and U.S. workers 

by Htun Lin 

I attended a demonstration on July 10 outside the 
Chinese Consulate in San Francisco to support the five 
unionists arrested in Liaoyang, China— Yao Fuxin, Pan 
Qingxiang, Xiao Yunliang, Wang Zhaoming and Gu 
Baoshu. They were elected by their fellow workers who 
were demonstrating by the tens of thousands protesting 
massive layoffs, unpaid wages and unfulfilled promises 
of unemployment benefits. 

Instead of negotiating with them, the authorities 
charged them with organizing “illegal demonstrations.” 
Other workers who tried to prevent their arrests were 
beaten. 

This human toll is due to Chinese rulers’ massive pri- 
vatization as a requirement of China’s government join- 
ing global capital. The small demonstration in San 
Francisco should have been much larger, considering 
what is at stake for American workers. 

President Bush dreamed up a new “axis of evil” 
between Iran, Iraq and North Korea to pump up 
his plans for permanent war. There’s plenty of 
evil in those countries but no “axis.” One true 
organic “evil axis” is between U.S.-led global cap- 
ital and China’s despotic state-capitalist rulers 
who, according to Business Week, have made 
China into a “manufacturing superpower.” Global 
capital is now even fleeing from its other favorite 
low-wage locations like Mexico and the Philip- 
pines to go to China, where workers are paid a 
third as much. 


(Continued on page 3) 



New King Cotton 


by John Alan 

The United States of America is now the only eco- 
nomic superpower in the world. It has unprecedented 
power to manipulate the market-value of any commod- 
ity produced anywhere in the world. Recently, President 
Bush, a passionate apostle of free trade, and Congress 
agreed on legislation to give U.S. farmers a $180 billion 
subsidy. This amount of money will lower the price of 
agricultural commodities on the world market. Accord- 
ing to James Wolfensohn, the World Bank president: 
“These subsidies are crippling Africa’s chance to export 
its way out of poverty.” 

'FREE MARKETS' VS. HUMAN BEINGS 

According to the United Nations Development Pro- 
gram that gift of subsidies to U.S. farmers will result in 
poor countries losing $50 billion a year in agricultural 
exports, which is about equal to the aid they are now 
receiving from all the rich nations combined. This drop 
in income means that farmers in poor African nations, 
who are cultivating cotton for sale on the world market 
and are now living in poverty, will soon be plunged into 
a condition of absolute pauperism. The poor cotton 
farmer in West Africa and his family will literally starve 
as a direct result of this bill. 

In Mississippi 1,700 mostly white cotton farmers sell 
half their crop on the world market in competition with 
Chinese, African and Pakistani growers. Now these 
already wealthy farmers will receive hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in subsidies from the federal government. 

One cotton farmer alone, Kenneth B. Hood, got 
$750,000 in subsidies. Hood, who shook Bush’s hand at 

(Continued on page 8) 
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On July 1, over 300 Black farmers from 16 states 
occupied the Tennessee Department of Agriculture offices 
to protest farm foreclosures and loan discrimination. 
Several discussed the issues with N&L. —Editorial 

Brownsville, Tenn. — Gary Grant: The Black 
Farmers and Agriculturalists Association was orga- 
nized in 1997. The Pigford v. Glickman class action, for 
past actions of discrimination by the Department of 
Agriculture (USDA), was supposed to make it possible 
for farmers to continue to farm. The government used 
this document to continue to do the very process it was 
doing before, which leads to the farmer losing his liveli- 
hood afid then his land. 

The consent decree has two tracks. Track A will get 
you $50,000 and possible debt relief if you can prove dis- 
crimination. We laughed, because the discrimination 
has already been proven. Track B is that if you’ve got 
documentation, you can go after larger sums of money. 
Most farmers had to go into Track A. 

We had people who were denied loans because they 
misspelled the county in which they lived, or the name 
of the agent. This is the only agency in the government 
that has what’s called a committee of “your peers” that 
determines whether you get a loan or not. Why would a 
group of farmers give me a loan? Aren’t I the competi- 
tion? What is this madness? A group of white men talk- 
ing about who’s going to be able to buy a piece of land 
and a Black man comes in and says he wants to buy it? 
Or a woman, or a white man that’s poor? 

We began this sit-in with 10 demands. Some folk in 
Washington need to be fired— those that discriminated 
against us, which has been proven in the Pigford suit. 
They have an “administrative process” to settle civil 
rights complaints. We have four families who have par- 
tial settlements where the language has been approved, 


the money agreed on. And they won’t deliver. That’s one 
demand. We want a commitment from Secretary of 
Agriculture Veneman to settle these in 30 days. We 
have five Tennessee farmers, in this office, whose appli- 
cations have not been processed. 

I come from a community in North Carolina that’s 
called a resettlement community. Out of the New Deal 
of the 1930s the government bought 18,000 acres of 
plantation land, and made it possible for Black people 
to buy it. Three hundred Black families became inde- 
pendent farmers— poor, poor, poor, poor, and poor. 

Today, all the land is being farmed, but not one of 
those original 300 families is farming there. We own 
93% of the original 18,000 acres, and 98% of it is rented 
out to white farmers. Something is wrong, that white 
folk can make a living off of the same land that Black 
farmers couldn’t. “Make a living” means white people 
can pay loans off of the same land that Black people 
couldn’t, raising the same crops. Of course, they can 
plant on the day that it’s supposed to be put in the 
ground. 

Tom Burrell: The lawsuit exposed the USDA’s 
attempts to eradicate Black farmers. USDA employees 
are committed to removing Black farmers from agricul- 
ture. 

The lawsuit is a win for the USDA. They got rid of 
99% of African-American farmers and they used $615 
million of the taxpayers’ money to pay for the lawsuit 
settlement. The USDA is good at eradicating things. In 
California it was the medfly, and here in Tennessee it is 
the boll weevil. One species that has also been put on 
that list is Black farmers. They have an eradication 
program that’s 99% effective. Why wouldn’t they con- 
tinue to discriminate? They’re going to set up a mop-up 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Hegel, Antigone and feminist defiance 


by Maya Jhansi 


Historically, at least since Simone de Beauvoir’s The 
Second Sex, women have questioned and many have 
rejected the importance of Hegelian philosophy for fem- 
inism. While de Beauvoir took up the master/slave 
dialectic in The Phenomenology of Mind , many recent 
feminists are focusing on Hegel’s reading of Sophocles’ 
play Antigone to bring out Hegel’s attitude to women 
and to assess whether Hegel has any relevance for fem- 
inism. In fact, the most recent issue of Owl of Minerva: 
Journal of the Hegel Society of America is devoted to the 
subject of Hegel on Antigone, with some contributors 
like Patricia J. Mills rejecting Hegelian philosophy as 
necessarily sexist, and others like Philip Kain using 
Hegel’s view of Antigone to argue for the possiblity of a 
feminist appropriation of Hegel. 

Antigone is a beautiful play 
that has always garnered inter- 
est from philosophers and revolu- 
tionaries. Hegel himself called it 
“one of the most sublime and in every respect most 
excellent works of art” ( Aesthetics ). There is much in it 
and in Hegel’s reading of it that speaks to the contem- 
porary moment. The play foregrounds the contentious 
relations between women and the state and between 
religion and the state, both of which are important at a 
time when we face the redoubling of U.S. military hege- 
mony, as well as the unprecedented rise in violent reli- 
gious fundamentalisms around the world. 

In the play a brazen and brave woman, Antigone, 
defies an ordinance issued by the King of Thebes, 
Creon, to let the slain body of Antigone’s brother rot 
above ground without a proper burial because of his 
betrayal of the city of Thebes. Antigone, citing her 
duties to her family and to divine law, buries her broth- 
er (we assume, though we don’t see her doing so in the 
play). When confronted by Creon, she refuses to feel 
guilty and to repent for her actions, thereby inflaming 
the king, who rails: 

Anarchy- 

Show me a greater crime in all earth! 

She, she destroys cities, rips up houses, 


WOMEN WORLDWIDE 


by Mary Jo Grey 

Waves of anti-government protests across Saudi Ara- 
bia followed the horrific deaths of 14 girls in March in a 
fire at a girls’ school in Mecca. The deaths, and severe 
injuries to dozens of other students, were caused when 
religious police forced those without robes and head 
scarves back into the burning building. Details of the 
uprising, only now leaking out, revealed that thousands 
of demonstrators— mainly women— protested in the 
streets across the country. Some even removed their 
veils. Police made mass arrests, hunting down leaders, 
beating women and children with sticks and firing rub- 
ber bullets. 

* * * 

Hundreds of unarmed Nigerian women— from 30 to 
90 years old— occupied a multi-million dollar Chevron- 
Texaco oil facility in Escravos, Nigeria in July. Holding 
700 workers inside, they demanded jobs and aid for 
their poverty-stricken village. Their week-long negotia- 
tions ended with the threat of a traditional and power- 
ful shaming gesture— removing their clothes. The com- 
pany agreed to hire at least 25 villagers, as well as build 
schools, water and electrical systems. The women, some 
with babies tied to their backs, greeted the agreement 
with singing and dancing on the company docks. 

* 5fC * 

A unity during the past year between U.S. Christian 
fundamentalist groups and Islamic fundamentalist 
nations has worked to restrict the expansion of repro- 
ductive rights in United Nations documents and activi- 
ties. At the UN General Assembly Special Session on 
Children in May, that unholy alliance succeeded in 
denying all reproductive health services to children and 
teens because they might include abortion. The Bush 
administration gave its support to the alliance, saying it 
shows that it “shares many social values with Islam.” 

* * * 

Northern Kentucky Right to Life organization is urg- 
ing a local health board to reject the use of federal funds 
to. finance family planning services, charging that “con- 
traceptives cause abortion.” Some board members called 
the statement “scientifically flawed” and “extremist.” 
Rejection of funding would seriously jeopardize access to 
reproductive health services to women throughout 
northern Kentucky. 

% * * 

The Women’s Caucus for Gender Justice is demand- 
ing fair representation for women in the election of 
judges to the International Criminal Court. Only one 
woman has ever served as judge on the International 
Court of Justice in its more than 80-year history. The 
34-member International Law Commission had no 
women in its 55 years of existence until two women 
were elected late last year. The ad hoc tribunals looking 
at war crimes, including mass rapes and rape camps, in 
Rwanda and the former Yugoslavia had, at most, three 
women serving at any one time among the 14 perma- 
nent judges. 

—Information from We!, Isis International 


Breaks the ranks of spearmen into headlong rout. 

But the ones who last it out, the great mass of them 

Owe their lives to discipline. Therefore 

We must defend the men who live by law. 

Never let some woman triumph over us. 

Better to fall from power, if fall we must. 

At the hands of a man— never be rated 

Inferior to a woman, never. 

Antigone’s spirit of defiance has been heralded by 
feminists as exemplary of a revolutionary feminist 
ethos. Judith Butler, in her book, Antigone’s Claim: Kin- 
ship Between Life and and Death (Columbia University 
Press, 2000), writes that she returned to Antigone 
because “the legacy of Antigone’s defiance appeared to 
be lost in the contemporary efforts to recast political 
opposition as legal plaint and to seek the legitimacy of 
the state in the espousal of feminist claims.” What But- 
ler finds in her reading is that 
Antigone destabilizes not just the 
state but the family she suppos- 
edly represents, and through her 
public speech act disrupts the precarious balance of gen- 
der identity. 

Butler, like other feminists, criticizes Hegel for not 
recognizing Antigone’s transgressive radicality. Mills 
goes a step further in arguing that Antigone represents 
Hegel’s neutralization of women’s desire. “Hegel’s 
Antigone,” Mills writes, “is a response to the ‘problem’ of 
female desire, and as such is an attempt to nullify the 
persistence of woman as other as she challenges any 
simple notion of the rule of reason over passion” ( Owl of 
Minerva 33:2, p. 217). 

To Mills, women remain forever the other of Hegel’s 
speculative system, cast out by the dominating drive of 
the abstract and the universal over the erotic and the 
sensual. Ironically, Mills recapitulates the problem 
many have pointed out in Hegel, namely that in the 
(few) places where he takes up women, he relegates 
them to the family, to emotion outside of reason, to unre- 
flecting subjectivity. Mills, in associating women solely 
with their sensual drives, does the same. 

While it’s true that Hegel often had a reactionary atti- 
tude to women, Mills fails to satisfactorily answer 
whether the journey of consciousness, through self-con- 
sciousness, reason, spirit, religion to Absolute Knowl- 
edge in The Phenomenology is necessarily a male jour- 
ney. Hegel may have thought so as a person, but is his 
philosophy limited by his gender politics? 

This is a real question. It would be wrong to dismiss 
out of hand Hegel’s sexism, but it would be equally 
wrong to assume a complete identity between Hegel’s 
politics and his philosophy. Marx himself addressed this 
when he delved into Hegel to determine whether Hegel’s 
accomodation to the Prussian state flowed necessarily 
from his philosophy. It’s true, as Dunayevska showed in 
Marxism and Freedom, that Hegel dehumanized the 
Idea instead of treating it as the dialectic of live men 
and women. He ended up resorting to an external deter- 
minant-the State-to resolve the contradictions of soci- 
ety. However, Marx still saw Hegel’s dialectic of nega- 
tivity as the movement of history, the algebra of revolu- 
tionary transformation, though in alienated form. This 
concept, Dunayevskaya argued, transcends the limits of 
Hegel’s political outlook. 

Patricia Mills scoffs at attempts to “read Hegel 
through the lens of Karl Marx,” but to those of us in 
search of emancipatory alternatives, it seems rather 
silly to just erase Marx’s appropriation of the Hegelian 
dialectic. It isn’t, after all, just about interpreting 
Hegel’s attitude to women in his reading of Antigone, 
but about our own search for an emancipatory meaning 
and direction for feminist defiance today. 

Prisoners talk change 

New York — At the end of June the Women’s Prison 
Association and Home Inc. hosted the tenth National 
Roundtable for Women in Prison. It was a unique gath- 
ering of former women prisoners, prisoner advocates, 
criminal justice professionals and social services 
providers. 

The opportunity for the women prisoners to partici- 
pate was the highlight. It was the purpose of the round- 
table to have an exchange of ideas about what change 
would look like, how can we work together. 

For the former prisoners willing to talk, just the fact 
of their sharing their story was an act of courage and a 
contribution. Helping other women, still in prison or 
just getting out, was their first priority. The social ser- 
vice providers pointed to those success stories and 
made their case that better programs would make a dif- 
ference. The academics presented their research. The 
activists pointed out that for every prisoner who makes 
it on the outside, there are a thousand who don’t. Thus, 
they argued, putting band-aids on the problem is not a 
solution, we have to work to abolish prisons altogether. 

The former prisoners pointed to how they re-created 
themselves from abused, neglected victims into strong 
women fighting for others. But there is a danger in 
focusing so much on individual needs. What gets lost is 
the fact that this social system creates the poverty and 
“crime.” The call for a systemic change, a revolution, 
has to start and come back to the individual. Becoming 
new people in the process of fighting what’s wrong 
highlights the point of revolution, which is not a change 
as an event, but the continual re-creation of our com- 
mon humanity in each individual. 

— Urszula Wislanka 


WOMAN AS REASON 


Southern Convention 


Memphis, Term. — The fourth annual Southern 
Girls Convention was held July 19-21 in Athens, Ga. 
Activists from across the South were invited to lead 
workshops, give lectures and educate others on organiz- 



ing in their region. The 
convention began right 
here in Memphis when the 
Women’s Action Coalition 
took on the task of starting 
what would now be an 
annual radical gathering 
of activists based out of the 
South. 

This year saw incredible 
speeches by Mississippi- 
based civil rights activist 
Constance Curry and for- 
mer Black Panther chair- 
person Elaine Brown. Both 
women spoke about their 
history in the movement 
and answered questions 


from the packed auditorium. 

Though fraught with several organizational flaws, 
this year’s conference saw many informative work- 
shops, skill shares and roundtable discussions. 

One example was the “How to start an abortion fuhd 
in your town” workshop led by Wyndi Anderson of the 
National Network of Abortion Funds. The NNAF helps 
women pay for abortion procedures, and even provides 
housing, transportation and emotional support. Several 
women, including myself, left this workshop with imme- 
diate plans to start an abortion fund in their town. 

Other topics covered were “TransFeminism,” a dis- 
cussion on transwomen as part of the feminist move- 
ment; “Lame is good: How to be an ally to disabled 
folks,” in which ableism within radical communities was 
discussed; “Intersex— what it is & how it affects you” 
offered a detailed account of life as someone who is 
intersexed. 

The weekend ended with a meeting of organizers 
past, present and future, and it was decided that next 
year the conference will take place in Asheville, N.C. 

All of us decided to keep in touch via a list serve to 
create an organizers’ manual to be passed along from 
year to year. There was also talk of keeping the focus , 
away from the primarily white punk community, as it 
detracts from a major part of what makes the South so 
wonderful and that is the fact that it is a melting pot of 
all types of different people and communities. 

— Michaela Parra 


Working unpaid hours 


Los Angeles — I’m a licensed visiting nurse (LVN). I 
take care of a three-year old baby girl who has had a tra- 
cheotomy since she was bom because of digestion prob- 
lems. I work eight hour shifts at night, six days a week. 
Another LVN works the early morning shift after me, 
and the mother of the baby takes care of her till I come 
to work. 

The parents are very poor and have to depend on the 1 
state for all their medical assistance. I am paid by the 
state at a very low rate. 

Two weeks ago the mother gave birth to a new baby. 
There was no one to care for the three year old. The 
other LVN couldn’t help me as she works a second job on 
the weekend when this all happened. The husband 
works afternoons for 12 hours, at less then minimum ! 
wage. 

He is undocumented so they can get away with it. All 
the relatives, were afraid to take care of the three year 
old because of the tracheotomy. I ended up working i 
three 24-hour days in a row, but for only three days of 
eight hours pay per day. If I had not done this I would j 
have lost three days pay as the state would have hospi- 
talized the baby since there was no one else to watch j 
her. All this to keep from losing three days pay. Now 
does this make sense? Something is wrong here. j 

— Georgianna Williams j 
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Zoo protest against BBJ Linens 


Chicago— Well-dressed attendees of the Lincoln 
Park Zoo Ball were greeted by workers from BBJ 
Linens, a laundry in suburban Skokie that supplies 
tablecloths and napkins to upscale caterers, as they 
entered the fundraising event on the evening of July 12. 

The workers had gathered with union staff and other 
supporters at the zoo entrance to protest the use of BBJ 
products by the event’s caterer. Before the rally began, 
a woman worker said of BBJ: “They treat us like crooks. 
At the end of our shift they check our bags.” 

The workers at BBJ— predominantly immigrant 
women— have been organizing among themselves since 
the spring of 2001. While not officially represented by a 
union, UNITE has been supporting the BBJ workers in 
their efforts. 

After the group of workers and supporters left the 
event chanting “We’ll be back!” News & Letters was able 
to interview three BBJ workers, two of them women. 
One woman had been fired for speaking out against 
intolerable conditions, but got her job back through the 
Labor Board. 


We want the union because without one they don’t 
recognize our rights and won’t improve conditions. For 
example, we tell the owners the stairwell to the napkin 
department is not safe to climb, but they don’t do any- 
thing about it. 


WORKSHOP TALKS 


(Continued from Page 1) 

The watershed event that sealed this axis was Con- 
gress passing Permanent Normal Trade Relations 
(PNTR) with China during the Clinton administration. 
PNTR lifted all restrictions and high tariffs imposed in 
response to China’s continued human rights violations. 
This paved the way for China’s entrance into the WTO 
under the present administration. 

RACE TO THE BOTTOM 

This decoupling of human rights from trade was an 
affirmation of capital’s right to move where it can prac- 
tice the most unfettered despotism and exploitation 
over workers. This is what put downward pressure on 
conditions of life and labor for U.S. workers. Capital 
here has been emboldened to force workers off welfare 
and into low wage sweated labor. This is what they 
mean by “free” markets. 

The success of Wal-Mart comes not only from import- 
ing Chinese goods made by slave wage-labor. It is an 
equal opportunity exploiter. Wal-Mart has paid most 
workers less than $8.50 an hour, but extracted even 
more unpaid labor by forcing those workers to work off 
the clock. Class action suits against Wal-Mart on behalf 
of workers charge that Wal-Mart managers literally 
lock workers in after they have signed out on their time- 
card, making them perform unpaid overtime work. 

Wal-Mart is a favorite on Wall Street where investors 
are learning the hard way that cooked books by CEOs 
can’t create value. Only workers can do that. Wall 
Street’s profit squeeze means workers are being pushed 
to the extreme. 

Capitalist “reformers” now want to institute 
“honesty” in the corporate boardrooms. Bush and 
Congress are now “outraged” at CEOs who com- 
mit fraud to rob from shareholders the surplus 
(unpaid) labor they robbed from workers’. 

While capitalist reformers are now worried that the 
financial sky might fall on them, it would take deep dig- 
ging under the trading floor to see the foundation of all 
this exchange-value— production floors all over the 
world, where millions of workers toil to create value. 

BUSINESS 'RIGHTS' 

Ten years ago, Chinese human rights advocate Harry 
Wu came to a Wal-Mart convention to urge sharehold- 
ers to divest themselves from Chinese-made goods and 
products sold at Wal-Mart and made by prison labor. 
Clinton, flanked by former presidents in May of 2000, 
told Congress with a staight face that if they didn’t pass 
PNTR it would be a “serious impediment to further 
democracy, freedom and human rights in China.” 

Harry Wu, who spent 19 years in a Chinese labor 
camp, was outraged. He said “Don’t lie to me.. .They’re 
concerned about business rights, not human rights. 
That’s fine.. .but don’t lie to the American people.” For 
Wu the truth is in a report calling Chinese workers 
making American goods indentured servants who are 
paid less than subsistence wages, packed into dormito- 
ries with one day off a month. 

Bush’s praise for China as a partner in the “war on 
terror” gives China carte blanche to brutally suppress 
opposition such as the Uighurs who have been fighting 
for genuine autonomy in Xinjiang for half a century. 
However, the crux of this “evil axis” between China’s 
rulers and U.S.-led global capital is the continuing 
plunder of the veritable gold mine of Chinese labor. All 
the human rights violations threaten our conditions of 
life and labor, with more takebacks and attacks on our 
civil rights. Bush and Ashcroft have already made sig- 
nificant headway towards that kind of future for us. 

The fight of the Liaoyang workers is our fight. We 
need to solidarize with them, whether with boycotts or 
our own actions in production, but also with an open 
international discussion of what kind of labor humans 
should perform. 


In the puller department it is so hot, but there sire no 
fans or ventilation. We’re not allowed to drink water or 
Gatorade while we’re working. If we do, the supervisor 
takes the water and throws it away. It’s like slavery. 
The people who work in ironing have no protection. The 
tablecloths are very hot and they burn their hands. The 
owners don’t allow them to cool. 

About 10 of us have been representing the 
workers who are starting to organize. We now 
feel that we have a voice. We were scared of talk- 
ing before because they would fire us. Now we 
feel a little stronger in expressing ourselves, 
telling the owners about the bad conditions and 
about the low wages. 

Before we started organizing, I was the kind of per- 
son who, when they told me not to do something, I 
wouldn’t. I was very insecure. Now I fight for my rights. 
And now we feel strong enough to support the other 
workers who are still afraid. 

Last year, before the union started its pressure 
campaigns, only 5% of BBJ workers were perma- 
nent. The rest were day laborers, even people 
who had been there for seven years. Now almost 
everyone is a permanent employee. But we still 
don’t have affordable health insur-ance and we 
lost our seniority. We only got a 50-cent raise, and 
the conditions are the same! For us, nothing 
changed. But for BBJ, it was a big concession. 

As a worker I know how other workers feel even if I 
don’t do the same kind of work as they do. I know what 
it’s like to work in horrible conditions and to get bad 
pay. We want workers everywhere to know that we will 
support them in their struggles whenever they need us. 
We thank the Carousel laundry workers for coming out 
to support us9 

They can count on us to support them. 


No justice, no tuxedos! 



Chicago — Workers and supporters protest Gingiss, a 
formalwear company, for bring 30 long-term employ- 
ees and replacing them with low-wage day laborers. 
Organizers are spearheading a boycott of the com- 
pany. 

Gas bill muggings 

Chicago— Don’t rejoice when you hear corporations 
like Enron and Arthur Anderson going down for corrup- 
tion. You may be paying for it. 

Peoples Energy, the virtual monopoly in the natural 
gas industry in Chicago, is showing its gratitude to 
those who went on strike and protested price increases 
by firing employees and cutting off those delinquent 
with their gas bills at a speedier rate. 

To get service restored, the consumer has to 
pay the full bill plus a deposit— no exceptions. In 
addition, the company has enforced a “two strike, 
you’re out” payment plan within a year. During 
off winter season, the consumer must front 25% of 
the bill. During the winter season, consumers 
must pay 10% within seven days, so a $1000 bill 
must have $100 as a down payment. 

If you miss this payment you have only one other 
time during the year to have an opportunity to not have 
your gas shut off. Consumers used to go months or years 
without getting their gas shut off on delinquent bills, 
but amidst corporate scandal, corporations are fighting 
back in more blatant ways. It’s as if the consumer is at 
fault for high prices and downsizing. 

Now, when payment arrangements are not ful- 
filled and bills are overdue, you will receive a 
“friendly” phone call reminder. The nature of cus- 
tomer service is now based on “the corporation is 
always right.” 

One employee who handled billing complaints was 
fired for signing over customer’s checks to her personal 
bank account. Instead of informing the customers, they 
were cut off faster. Employees are intimidated from 
future strike activities by increased firings. 

Corporate abuse has long been ignored by the main- 
stream, and now that some examples of it have come to 
light, it is also time to expose how everyday social rela- 
tions are poisoned within the corporate structure. Now, 
amidst retribution, it will be harder for consumers and 
workers to organize around this societal abuse. 

— Akili 
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Quecreek rescue 

Detroit— lake most people in the U.S., I closely fol- 
lowed the dramatic events leading to the successful res- 
cue of the nine coal miners trapped in the Quecreek 
Mine in southwestern Pennsylvania. I was impressed 
by the level of technology and knowledge available and 
used to save them. 

When I heard the news, I recalled an explosion I was 
in because one boss did not give accurate information to 
another boss. Many other times while I worked in the 
coal mines in the area during the 1950s, adjacent mines 
were cut into and miners lost their lives as a result. It 
is speculation to think some of those lost lives could 
have been saved if such technology had been available 
then, but it is certainly possible. 

However, the major issue at Quecreek is how this 
could have happened. Investigations will be made and 
reported, but I do know from my experience that most of 
the so-called accidents that resulted in deaths and/or 
injury were due to mine management’s lack of concern 
for the safety of the miners. The bottom line for coal 
operators has been, and I am certain still is, to get that 
coal —often at the expense of the health, safety and wel- 
fare of the miners and their families. 

State and federal laws stipulate the procedures that 
are supposed to be followed to avoid Quecreek incidents, 
and there are underground mine maps that indicate 
locations of adjoining mines. One of two things probably 
happened: the maps were not accurate (which is inex- 
cusable), or they were ignored— which is even worse. 
And one thing is certain— the miners obviously did not 
know of the danger, for they would never have cut into 
the other mine. 

Miners have always demanded to have control of 
safety in the mines. They have always been denied that 
responsibility, which they would joyously assume. The 
result is that mine management continues to control 
and too often endanger the lives of miners for the sake 
of production. 

—Andy Phillips, 
Co-author of The Cool Miners’ General Strike of 1949-50 
and the Birth ofMarxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

Docker solidarity 

Oakland, Cal.— International Longshore and 
Warehouse Union (ILWU) Local 10 held a unity rally on 
June 27, where they were joined by thousands of other 
workers demanding an end to management’s effort to 
outsource ILWU work and break the power of the union 
in the present contract negotiations. 

The employers in tha Pacific Maritime Association 
(PMA) are feeling like they can go after the ILWU in 
this post-September 11 climate. For years they have 
campaigned hard for more federal government inter- 
vention in the maritime industry to undermine the 
ILWU. Now government security czar Tom Ridge has 
called the ILWU directly, telling them to settle their 
contract negotiations without a strike. Hanging over 
the ILWU is the threat that Bush will issue a Taft-Hart- 
ley injunction, to force workers to stay on the job. 

WORLD TRADE NEEDS DOCKERS 

During a brief, symbolic work stoppage trucks lined 
up for miles awaiting loads to feed the new economy’s 
lean, just-in-time inventory. What capitalists and their 
men in the White House fear most is not a security 
breach on the docks but the power of dockworkers to 
shut down the world economy and their willingness to 
use that power to support other workers. 

Jack Heyman of the ILWU said the agenda of the 
PMA is to “restrict trade union power on the docks by 
banning the right to strike.” He added, “Under the 
rubric of ‘national security,’ the impending Maritime 
Security Act, and passage of the USA Patriot Act not 
only basic liberties will be affected but background 
checks will be required to screen port workers, the bulk 
of whom are minority or immigrant workers.” 

ILWU has been in the forefront of international work- 
ers’ solidarity, supporting the mostly African-American 
Charleston, S.C. dockworkers and the Liverpool dock- 
workers in England. An International Dockworkers 
Council, affiliated with a five-million-member Interna- 
tional Transport Workers Federation, came out of these 
solidarity struggles. 

At the December AFL-CIO convention, the Team- 
sters, ILA (the east coast longshore union) and ILWU 
formed a transportation union pact. All pledged at the 
unity rally to support the dockworkers in any show- 
down with management. 

The solidarity campaign continues to attract more 
support as at a July 24 rally outside of PMA headquar- 
ters in San Francisco’s financial district. Since the 
ILWU contract expired on July 1, they have been 
renewing the old contract on a day-to-day basis. 

PROMOTING LAYOFFS 

The ILWU says they are willing to have their clerical 
positions computerized, eliminating many of the 2,300 
jobs, as long as the remaining work is still done by 
ILWU. The ILWU gained their relatively good pay and 
benefits because ’they accepted dramatic cuts in their 
ranks from new technologies like containerization. 

A deeper question for dockworkers and their friends 
expressing solidarity with them is how to deal with the 
continued use of technology as a weapon that erodes the 
ranks of militant unions, leaving other workers in the 
two-tier economy behind. We have to confront this slow 
drip of technological innovation used as a weapon 
against us and transform its very existence as capital. 

— Marxist-Humanist supporters 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXiST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Editor’s Note 

We publish here, for the first time anywhere, a 
historic document in American Marxism— Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s June 5, 1951 “The Revolt of the 
Workers and the Plan of the Intellectuals.” It was a 
defense of State Capitalism and World Revolution 
( SC&WR ) a major statement of the Johnson-Forest 
Tendency, and marked its complete break with the 
Trotskyist Socialist Workers Party (SWP). SC&WR 
was jointly written by C. L. R. James (a.k.a. J. R. 
Johnson), Dunayevskaya (a.k.a. Freddie Forest), 
and Grace Lee Boggs. “The Revolt” was a response 
to a critique of SC&WR published in April 1951 by 
George Novack (a.k.a. William F. Warde) and John 
G. Wright, both representing the SWP majority. The 
original document can be found in The Raya Duna- 
yevskaya Collection, 1424. 

We here publish the first section of Part II. Addi- 
tional excerpts will appear in our October issue. 
“MCK” refers to the Kerr edition of Marx’s Capital-, 
“MCF” to the more recent translation by Ben 
Fowkes. Notes by the author are signed “RD”; oth- 
ers are by the editors. We wish to thank Jesse and 
Jason for their help in editing the piece. 


Parti 

THE MARXIAN ECONOMIC CATEGORIES, 

AND THE CLASS STRUGGLE 

Comrades Novack and Wright accuse “Johnson-For- 
est” of the heinous crime of identifying the capitalist 
economy with the “Soviet economy.” They mean the 
economy of Stalinist Russia, which since 1943-44, the 
Stalinist theoreticians themselves have admitted oper- 
ates according to the law of value. The admission was 
forced upon them by the Russian reality. 

Long before the admission was made, “Johnson-For- 
est” had demonstrated that the existence in Russia of 
the economic categories analyzed in Marx’s Capital was 
not a matter of coincidence. Rather it was due to a fun- 
damental kinship between the Russian economy and 
capitalism.(l) In summarizing the facts and conclusions 
of the extensive study, “Johnson-Forest” used the con- 
cise original formula Marx created for analyzing specif- 
ically capitalistic production relations: C/V, that is to 
say, the domination of constant capital (or dead 
labor) over variable capital (or living labor). 

For this, “Johnson-Forest” is taken to task. “In deal- 
ing with the C/V relation,” write Comrades Novack and 
Wright, “one remains in the general sphere of produc- 
tivity, equally applicable in this abstract form to any and 
all economic systems.” 

I beg to differ. Far from being “an abstract form” 
equally applicable “to any and all economic systems,” 
C/V are two of the only three original categories 
Marx contributed to the field of economics to 
define the specifically capitalistic law or move- 
ment of contemporary society.(2) 

Reflect on this a moment. Marx transformed the 
entire science of political economy. From a study of 
things, it became an analysis of production rela- 
tions. He wrote some 4,000 pages, or 2,000,000 words, 
in his analysis of the economic system of capitalism. And 
for all that, except in three instances, he could use the 
categories of classical political economy For those three, 
however, he had to create new categories altogether. 

Now Comrades Novack and Wright take two of these 
three new categories and assert that they are applicable 
“to any and all societies.” 

How is it possible for Marxists to go so completely off 
the class rails theoretically? The error is no accident. 
It never fails to appear among Marxist theoreticians 
who have failed to grasp the essence of Marxism for 
their specific epoch in strict relationship to the revo- 
lutionary activity of the masses. Each stage of capitalist 
production has posed only two alternatives: either the 
self-activity of the workers or the plan over the 
workers. A terrible trap awaits those who do not hold 
tight to this. 

MARX'S CAPITAL AND 'THE PLANNERS' 

The theoretical axis of Marx’s Capital is the question 
of plan— the plan of the capitalist against the plan of 
free, associated workers. Chapter XIIK3) in particular is 
unmistakable in its dialectical opposition between the 
despotic plan inherent in capital and the plan of the pro- 
letariat in the cooperative labor process. The cooperative 
form of the labor process unleashed a new productive 
power. The attempt to control this power within capi- 
talistic confines is the basis of the despotic plan of capi- 
tal. Marx affirms that there can no longer be any doubt 
about this: The workers’ resistance has disclosed that 
what appeared ideally as plan was in practice the undis- 
puted authority of the capitalist. 

We say that today only the actual revolution of the 
proletariat in the process of production itself can save 
society. We have written and repeat: future generations 
will stand in amazement at the equivocal but relentless 
resistance that the Fourth International carries on 
against this. 

Yet it is one of the unique contributions to the analy- 
sis of human society that this very revolt, this and no 
other, saved society in the middle of the last century. 
Capital, in its inherent tendency to appropriate the 24 
hours of the laborer’s day for itself, had broken all 
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The revolt of the workers and 


the plan of the 

bounds of morals and nature, age and sex, day and 
night. Marx tells us that society itself was threatened. 
The revolt of the workers established the shortening of 
the working day This revolt and its consequences led to 
the intensive development of machinery. 

Bourgeois scientists, as usual, claimed the legally 
limited working day as a result of their science, their 
intellect, their plan. The bourgeoisie claimed the inven- 
tion of machinery as their contribution to human wel- 
fare and progress. 

Marx poured scorn on these Pharisees. The determi- 
nation of what is a working day “presents itself as the 
result of a strug- 
gle, a struggle 
between collec- 
tive capital, i.e., 
the class of capi- 
talists, and col- 
lective labor, i.e., 
the working 
class” [MCIK, p. 

259, MCIF, p. 

344]. It was “the 
product of a pro- 
tracted civil war, 
more or less dis- 
s e m b 1 e d , 
between the cap- 
italist class and 
the working 
class” [MCIK p. 

327; MCIF, p. 

412], The influ- 
ence of the work- 
ers’ revolt on the 
development of 
machinery 
should be stud- 
ied in Volume I 
[MCIK, pp. 447- 
457; MCIF pp. 

533-543]. But 
even that revolt, 
because it did EarlDotter 
not overthrow cap- 
italism, meant increased despotism. 

Marx categorically asserts that since all labor under 
capitalism is forced labor, plan can be nothing but the 
organization of production under the domination of the 
machine. To try to bring order, therefore, into the anar- 
chy of the market of a society based on the factory plan, 
could only mean subjecting society to “one single mas- 
ter.” 

On the other hand, the cooperative form of the labor 
process discloses the socialism imbedded in capitalism. 
The discipline, unity, cooperative action of the prole- 
tariat proves once and for all 1) that its existence as a 
class presupposed that the fundamental types of all the 
productive forces of the future have been developed. 
What is now required is a new method of uniting them. 
And 2) that the self-development of the proletariat is 
the new method of uniting them. Without this no 
higher form of production is possible. Do Com- 
rades Novack and Wright agree with thus or not? In The 
Invading Socialist Society we asked Ernest Mandel(4) 
that question. He did not answer. 

Marx’s point is that under capitalist production, on 
the other hand, the only way a rise in productivity can 
be achieved is the ever-greater domination of machines 
over living labor. “Johnson-Forest” did not discover 
this. That is what Capital is about. 

The consequence of the complete inversion in the 
relationship of machines to men, with its misery for 
labor and anarchy of the market, could not help but 
impress the intellectuals. They were ready with plans 
for everything except the reorganization of the produc- 
tive process by labor itself. 

Consistently Marx posed the cooperative form of the 
labor process in opposition to, these intellectual plan- 
ners who could not comprehend this new power. Marx 
warned: not to see the plan inherent in the activity of 
the revolutionary proletariat must force one to pose an 
external factor to do the planning. 

He dismissed with utter contempt Proudhon’s plan to 
do away with exchange. For the practical and .violent 
actions of the proletariat, Marx wrote, Proudhon sub- 
stitutes the “evacuating motion of his head” [Letter to 
Annenkov of Dec. 28, 1846]. 

Proudhon was neither the first nor the last of the 
planners. Planning is not limited to idealists. The 
abstract materialist who views technological develop- 
ment outside of the class relationship also slips back 
into considering the capitalistic factors of production 
as mere factors of any social form of production. That is 
why Marx created new categories— constant and vari- 
able capital— to describe the manner in which 
machines and labor united under a capitalist economy. 
In opposition to all the planners— abstract materialist 
as well as idealist— Marx elaborated his analysis of 
capitalist production. 

In Volume I of Capital, the socialistic nature of the 
cooperative form of the labor process is held out in 
sharp contrast to the hierarchic structure of capitalist 
control. In Volume II Marx isolates the capitalist nation 
and analyzes it as unit: 


intellectuals 

...we must not follow the manner copied by Proudhon 
from bourgeois economics, which looks upon this matter 
as though a society with a capitalist mode of production 
would lose its specific historical and economic charac- 
teristics by being taken as a unit. Not at all. We have in 
that case to deal with the aggregate capitalist. [MCIIK, 
p. 503, MCIIF, p. 509], 

It is not “Johnson-Forest” who preach that piece of 
Proudhonism. It is the Fourth International. 

The whole of Volume II is built not on individual, pri- 
vate capital, but on aggregate, national capital.(5) 

In Volume III, Marx returns to the creative plan of 

the workers as the 
plan most ade- 
quate to their 
human nature 
and most worthy 
of it. So that the 
creative plan of 
the workers in 
opposition to the 
authoritarian 
plan of the capi- 
talist runs like a 
red thread 

through all three 
volumes of Capi- 
tal. 

Now Lenin in 
1915 realized that 
there were aspects 
to Capital that no 
Marxist, including 
himself, had 
understood for 50 
years. We, in 
1951, can see still 
further, for the 
problem posed 
theoretically by 
Marx in Capital is 
the very one posed 
so forcefully in a 
concrete manner 
by our epoch. The Marxist theoretician who has failed to 
grasp this has invariably fallen into the same trap as 
the abstract materialist, and singled out some basic ele- 
ment of capitalist production as a mere technical 
problem. The inescapable next step is to spirit away the 
class content of the economic categories Marx created. 
This happened to the great revolutionary martyr, Rosa 
Luxemburg. 

Where Proudhon poured forth all his wrath against 
the machine but had nothing to say about the modem 
workshop, that is, the factory, Comrade Luxemburg 
poured forth her wrath against the modem workshop 
but let the machine stand as if that could be divorced 
from its factory environment. 

Having divided what Marx had united, she followed 
the pattern as if she had been stage directed. She said 
that there is nothing specifically capitalistic in the cat- 
egories C/V. These, she contended, were merely expres- 
sions of machine production in “any and all” societies. 
That is how she began. She ended by revising the 
Marxist theory of accumulation.(6) 

The same, in different circumstances, was tme of 
Bukharin, and precisely, I might add, on the questions 
of state capitalism and of the economy of the transition 
period. Both errors were inevitable. The crisis at each 
new stage of capitalist production needs some solution. 
There is always a radical bourgeois solution which, of 
course, only intensifies the crisis. 

Let the Marxist theoretician beware. He must find in 
the specific circumstances the basis for the specific rev- 
olutionary action of the masses. If he does not, he is 
drawn fatally toward the solution posed by the radical 
bourgeois. 

By her theory of accumulation, Rosa Luxemburg 
anticipated the underconsumptionist theory of Keynes. 
By his theory of state capitalism and the economics of 
the transition period, Bukharin anticipated Stalin.... 

NOTES 

1. Fundamental kinship does not mean identical twins. As 
State Capitalism and World Revolution puts it: “We have never 
said that the economy of the United States is the same as the 
economy of Russia. What we say is that, however great the dif- 
ferences, the fundamental laws of capitalism operate.”— RD 

2. Labor power— and with it the split of the category of labor 
into abstract labor and concrete labor— is the third original 
Marxian category. (Well deal with this later.) Commodity, 
value— and with it surplus value— Marx refined, but the cate- 
gories themselves he took over from classical political economy. 
Characteristic of Marx was this insistence of his upon crediting 
classical political economy with a theory of surplus value it had 
never elaborated just because it was implicit in their labor the- 
ory of value.— RD 

3. A reference to the chapter on Cooperation in Capital, Vol. I. 

4. Ernest Mandel was a leading Trotskyist economic theorist, 
here referred to under the pseudonym “Germain.” The Invad- 
ing Socialist Society was a 1947 pamphlet written by James, 
Dunayevskaya, and Lee. 

5. Anyone aware of the voluminous debates around Vol. II 
will count 1,000 and 1 before he abandons himself to the 
assertion that the society Marx dealt with was only an 
’ “abstraction.”— RD 

6. See “Luxemburg’s Theory of Accumulation,” by F. Forest 
[Dunayevskaya], New International, April and May 1946.— RD 
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PHILOSOPHIC DIALOGUE 


Reflections on Hegel, Marx and Mao 


Editor’s note: We received the following response from 
a Chinese student to the new collection The Power of 
Negativity: Selected Writings on the Dialectic in Hegel 
and Marx, by Raya Dunayevskaya. We welcome your 
participation in this ongoing dialogue. 

In Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind, the stage of Spir- 
it can help us understand the historical periods of the 
French Revolution, industrial capitalism, and state cap- 
italism. This stage is featured by “spirit in self- 
estrangement,” or as Hegel defined it, “the discipline of 
culture” (cited in The Power of Negativity, hereafter 
PON, p. 39). Raya Dunayevskaya notes that it is full of 
“contradiction between the individual and society or 
between what we would call petty bourgeois individual- 
ism and the truly social individual” (PON, p. 39). 

We might trace Marx’s critique of “alienation,” 
or “fetishism of commodities” in capitalist society 
from the description of spirit in self-estrange- 
ment by Hegel: “Spirit in this case, therefore, con- 
structs not merely one world, but a twofold 
world, divided and self-opposed.” 

The dual character of labor, that is, concrete labor 
and abstract labor, results in the twofold character of 
commodities, in other words, use value and value. 
Because of this, human beings are separated from the 
products they produce. They are alienated from the 
objective world. What’s more, they are alienated from 
other human beings because of the division of labor and 
large-scale machinery manufacture. Human beings 
become attachments of machines, and human relations 
are thingified. In contrast, commodities are endowed 
with life and idolized by humans. As a result, human 
beings are alienated from their essential being. Life is 
dehumanized and creativity suppressed. People cannot 
freely choose what they like to do. The world appears a 
prison full of uncontrollable necessity. 

This is reflected in the Enlightenment of the 18th 
century. As Hegel commented, it managed to oppose 
faith and superstition, but the sphere of spirit was 
divided into a lower region— the actual world, and a 
higher region— "the ether of pure consciousness, raising 
itself above the first.” He added: “This second world, 
being constructed in opposition and contrast to that 
estrangement, is just on that account not free from it” 
(cited in PON, p. 40). Superstructure is separated from 
and opposite to objective reality. Theory is separated 
from practice. 

Later on, in the 20th century, because of this self- 
estrangement, Marxism could not be developed along- 
side the changes in the economic conditions of the pro- 
letariat and the capitalists. Labor bureaucrats posi- 
tioned themselves high above the mass and the Com- 
munist Party was no longer the mediated result of 
socialist theory and the practical struggle of the prole- 
tariat. 

TWO KINDS OF SUBJECTIVITY 

An extreme example of the self-estranged spirit is 
what Hegel calls the noble type of consciousness. Duna- 
yevskaya connects this to the Chinese leader Mao 
Zedong, who rests his consciousness high above ordi- 
nary people and identifies his personal will with the 
will of the state. Hegel writes that this type of mind 
binds “the essential reality and self indissolubly toge- 
ther” and produces “a twofold actuality— a self that is 
truly actualized, and a state power whose authority is 
accepted as true” (cited in PON, pp. 40-41). 

Tb Hegel, spirit in self-estrangement is due to the 
presence of a first negation without a second negation, 
resulting in the “dead form of the spirit’s previous state” 
(cited in PON, p. 42). Enlightenment stuck to the oppo- 
site of faith and superstition, but failed to go on negat- 
ing itself— the pure consciousness, the culture (super- 
structure) separated from objective practice. Dunayev- 
skaya writes that it is the same with vulgar material- 
ism and with “Trotsky’s forced identification of nation- 
alized property and ‘workers’ state’” (PON, p. 42). 

In countries such as Russia and China, nationalized 
property did dig out the roots of capitalist exploitation 
by negating capitalist private property. However, con- 
trolled by the party and government, it was exposed to 
free appropriation by bureaucrats in power. In the 
abstract, the masses owned the property of the whole 
nation, but actually they were penniless. “Nationalized 
property” became an abstract idea and an empty slogan. 
Individual will was suppressed by the authorities in the 
name of the people. Communism turned into state cap- 
italism and the enemy of humanism. 

Tb Hegel, the second negation, which contains posi- 
tive elements for renewal, is extremely important. If we 
stop at first negation, writes Hegel, revolution would 
become “merely the rage and fury of destruction” (cited 
in PON, p. 42). As Dunayevskaya pointed out, “if you 
have not faced the question of reconstruction on new 
beginnings but only destruction of the old, you have, 
therefore, reached only ‘death— that achieves nothing, 
embraces nothing within its grasp; for what is negated 
is the unachieved, unfulfilled punctual entity of the 
absolutely free self’” (PON, p. 42). 

Because revolutionists failed to address the question 
“What should we do after revolution,” the “socialist” 
regimes collapsed in one country after another, includ- 
ing Russia and Eastern Europe. Others like China and 
Vietnam have actually converted to state capitalism, 
with rampant bureaucratic corruption, while North 
Korea is ruled by authoritarian government. 

This recent history makes us aware that the struggle 


for human freedom is never-ending. After we negate the 
external opposites, we need to negate the internal oppo- 
sites inside ourselves. We need to negate our previous 
revolutions with a new revolution, to rediscover the 
“absolutely free self’ from a higher starting point. Then 
the second negation will provide a positive basis for 
future negations. 

WHAT IS NEGATIVITY? 

In his Science of Logic, Hegel wrote: “The negativity 
which has just been considered is the turning point of 
the movement of the Notion. 

It is the simple point of nega- 
tive self-relation, the inner- 
most source of all activity, of 
living and spiritual self- 
movement, the dialectic soul 
which all truth has in it and 
through which it alone is 
truth; for the transcendence 
of the opposition between the 
Notion and Reality, and that 
unity which is the truth, rest 
upon this subjectivity alone. 

The second negative, the neg- 
ative of the negative, which 
we have reached, is this tran- 
scendence of the contradic- 
tion, but is no more the activ- 
ity of an external reflection 
than the contradiction is: it is 
the innermost’ and most 
objective movement of Life 
and Spirit, by virtue of which 
a subject is personal and free” 

(cited in PON, p. 20). 

The dialectic of nega- 
tivity is the absolute 
method. It enables us to 

keep pace, not only with the development of 
external objective reality, but also with internal 
subjective reality— the ever-changing concept of 
freedom, the ever-progressing h uman conscious- 
ness. 

The goal of absolute negativity is to realize true free- 
dom, which is reached in the final stage— Absolute 
Knowledge. At this stage, human beings will obtain the 
Absolute Idea, which is the unity of objectivity and sub- 
jectivity, the unity of thought and practice, and the 
mediated result. It is the stage when human conscious- 
ness achieves total freedom by grasping the absolute 
method— the dialectic of negativity. This stage is never 
the end of human history. Instead, it is the new begin- 
ning in the everlasting process of human development. 

The Absolute Idea is a process of development, which 


goes from individuality to universality and from uni- 
versality to individuality. All these stages can happen 
simultaneously. According to Hegel, the object is not 
just a “thing-in-itself,” but the unity of the particular 
object and its universal notion. He wrote: “The object as 
a whole is the mediated result (the syllogism) or the 
passing of universality into individuality through spec- 
ification, as also the reverse process from individual to 
universal through canceled individuality or specific 
determination” (cited in PON, p. 17). 

Dunayevskaya wrote that Hegel concluded that 
“nothing in life or in thought'has a 
beginning so simple as is imagined 
but that ‘every beginning must be 
made from the Absolute, while 
every progress is merely the exhi- 
bition of the Absolute It is the 
Absolute only in its completion’” 
(PON, p. 19). 

To Dunayevskaya, no matter 
whether it is “notion,” “Spirit,” or 
“absolute,” it applied to the devel- 
opment of socialism: “So although 
we began with the universal of 
socialism and although we have 
seen socialism in the various phas- 
es of the [Paris] Commune, the 
Soviets, the CIO, it is not yet IT for 
it can be it ‘only in its completion.’ 
The new society will not be until it 
is; now we see only intimation, 
approximations, but it is neverthe- 
less all around us, in the lives of 
the workers and in the theory of 
the party, so until the solution of 
the conflict and the abolition of the 
division (between mental and man- 
ual labor), we are back to stages of 
development” (PON, p. 19). 

Based on nationalized property, the so-called social- 
ism in Soviet Union and China was actually state capi- 
talism. Normally, only Communist Party members 
could hold high positions in the government. Although 
congress representatives were supposedly elected from 
the masses, they were actually appointed by party offi- 
cials of higher positions. In contrast to the bottom-to- 
top system of democratic election, this top-to-bottom 
system of official appointment made any supervision by 
another power or party impossible. 

The party was no longer “the Other,” or “the mediat- 
ed result of the three layers,” which incorporated and 
served as a medium between the notion of socialism 
and the practical struggle of the proletariat (PON, p. 
17). The party was no longer “what it is by its relation- 
ship to the proletariat outside” (PON, p. 17). 


World capitalism’s unstable economic base 


by Andrew Kliman 

During the past couple of years, and especially dur- 
ing the last few months, stock prices throughout the 
world have taken their deepest plunge since the eco- 
nomic crisis of the mid-1970s. Only a few months 
since the latest recession (apparently) ended, the col- 
lapse of stock prices is a signal that yet another down- 
turn may be on the horizon. 

Other economic news suggests that a renewed 
downturn or “double-dip” recession is not unlikely. 
The latest government statistics indicate that there 
has been essentially no job creation in the country 
since February. '(In the 11 months prior to February, 
the number of jobs fell by nearly 160,000 per month.) 

Advance figures for the second quarter of the year 
indicate that the growth of Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP) slowed to a meager 1.1%, that business invest- 
ment declined for the seventh straight quarter, and 
that the growth of consumer spending fell markedly. 
Several newly released indicators of future economic 
activity, such as factory orders and surveys of con- 
sumer confidence, are also signaling that the economy 
may weaken in the months ahead. 

ANOTHER RECESSION? 

The collapse of stock prices might prove to be a 
cause, and not only a signal, of a double-dip recession. 
Investors in U.S. stocks have lost about $7 trillion— 
an amount equal to 70% of annual GDP the last 28 
months. Many of them are working people who, as 
they redouble their efforts to provide for their retire- 
ment, will now have to save more and spend less. In 
response to a big drop in spending, economic growth 
would slow down markedly or even turn negative. 

Even though stock prices rebounded from their 
recent lows in late July, they remain very depressed. 
As of August 2, the Dow Jones Industrial Index stood 
29% below the peak it reached in early 2000. More 
representative stock price indexes have fallen even 
more sharply. During the past 28 months, the Stan- 
dard and Poor’s 500 index has fallen by 43%, and the 
NASDAQ index has fallen by a whopping 75%. 

Dramatic revelations that Enron, WorldCom, and 
other >.,:ant LT.S. companies falsified profit reports, 
and the consequent bankruptcy, are among the factors 
contributing to the accelerating plunge in stock prices. , 


But this is far from the whole story. 

Not only did the stockmarket collapse begin well 
before such revelations, but it is an international, not 

national, phenomenon. Stock prices have plummeted 
in every major European nation, as well as through- 
out Latin America. In most cases, moreover, the 
decline is roughly equal in magnitude to the decline 
in the U.S. On average, stock prices throughout the 
world have fallen by 45% from their peak in 2000, and 
by 22% from their highs earlier this year. 

CRISIS IN PROFITABILITY 

We are witnessing the gradual return of worldwide 
stock prices to where they stood just before a specu- 
lative mania, fueled by a fantastic overestimation of 
the profits to be gotten from computer technology, 
sent them skyrocketing. The NASDAQ index, which 
shot up fourfold, has in the past couple of weeks 
descended to where it stood at the end of 1996, when 
Federal Reserve Chairman Greenspan warned about 
“irrational exuberance” overtaking the stockmarkets. 

The S&P 500 index, and especially the Dow Jones, 
still remain significantly above their pre-mania lev- 
els. This doesn't mean that stocks will descend to 
those levels and then stabilize. It is quit a possible 
that stock prices will rise sharply in the near future. 
It’s also possible they will continue to plummet. 

The recent financial scandals have helped to 
depress stock prices because they have made 
investors worry that companies in which they are 
investing might be less profitable in the future than 
they had expected. But investors have many other 
reasons besides cooked books to worry about the 
future trajectory of profits. 

Company after company has been reporting that 
its profits are lower than had been expected. Some 
analysts forecasted that this would be a “profitless 
recovery”— as well as a “jobless” one— and they are 
being proven correct thus far. The latest figures show 
that corporate profits have not rebounded from the 
depths to which they sunk during the recession. They 
remain 20% below the peak levels they reached in 
late 1999 and early 2000. 

The U.S. has displayed its military dominance in 
recent ■ ■ But < ...■ mi< ■ -.-icial events 

continue r >> suggest that its military mi hi rests on a 
unstable economic base. : 
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RESPONSES TO THE DRAFT FOR MARXIST-HUMAN- 
1ST PERSPECTIVES, 2002-2003: PERMANENT WAR 
OR REVOLUTION IN PERMANENCE? 


I’m new to the radical Left and appre- 
ciate how the Draft Perspectives shows 
that News and Letters Committees is 
not about providing pat answers to social 
questions. That’s important because 
addressing manifestations of capital is 
not a permanent solution. It can be help- 
ful, but it’s not a revolution. I didn’t 
understand that before. It boils down to 
how a* small group can’t implement a 
plan on people. When people do come 
together, that will be a source of power. 
They aren’t willing to settle for pat 
answers. I also liked that the Perspec- 
tives showed that Bush is driven by cap- 
ital. It’s more than that he’s a terrible 
person, he really is a slave to capital. 

New to the movement 
Tennessee 

++ + 

A recent article I read in Political 
Affairs called “The Forever War: Global- 
ization and the New World Order” docu- 
mented the entrenched, reactionary 
ownership by the few of our central gov- 
ernment and their drive to barbaric 
oblivion for all. It is a challenge to con- 
front all the deadend roads being again 
proposed for resolving this capitalist cri- 
sis of over-production and declining rate 
of profits. The Draft Perspectives clearly 
describes the objective reality and the 
road to a radical, revolutionary alterna- 
tive. But, despite all my attempts to 
understand, I still stumble on “double 
negation,” “the Absolute,” and how Marx 
went beyond Hegel. I feel if I can ever 
incorporate those concepts into my 
being, it would be a new awakening for 
me. Can anyone write an article really 
clarifying these basic intellectual con- 
cepts? 

Frank 

Wisconsin 

++ + 

I have a problem with the discussion 
of “the negation of the negation.” It’s a 
type of double negation that could 
appear to the uninitiated as containing 
serious negative connotations. Am I cor- 
rect to understand that the first nega- 
tion is destruction of capitalism and the 
second negation is a reversal of the 
destruction, i.e., building a new para- 
digm? It sounds convoluted. Is it just 
me? Could this concept be more clearly 
articulated for the masses? 

M.S. 

Texas 

++ + 

In Argentina, which is taken up in 
some detail in the Perspectives, it really 
is the women who are pushing the move- 
ment forward, even when the reports 
don’t say so. Neighborhood associations 
in Latin America mean women doing the 
work. That existed in the poor communi- 
ties before the bank closures. Women 
may be one reason why these organiza- 
tions refuse to be taken over by the van- 
guardist Left. I wish we could hear more 
directly from the women themselves. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Memphis 

++ + 

None of the things Bush did as an oil- 
man, which voters passed over in the 
‘90s, can be ignored now. Just think 
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what trouble he’d be in without Septem- 
ber 11. The most important thing about 
the collapse in equity prices is not the lies 
and corruption, but the fact that the 
falling rate of profit has become unveiled. 
The so-called “investor class,” a category 
pointing to the large percentage of Amer- 
icans who own stock, was supposed to 
make everyone identify with capitalism 
and make “class warfare” a thing of the 
past. Now most realize they are just 
workers after all, and the economic poli- 
cies are for the super-rich. Further, we’re 
seeing a dramatic downturn in the last 
pillar of this economy, consumer confi- 
dence, as this deflation in assets hits the 
majority consuming class. 

R.B. 

California 

+ + + 

I’m enclosing for you an article that 
appeared in a Canadian magazine called 
Money Sense, which is titled “Give war a 
chanCe.” The writer sees war as still the 
best business and recommends invest- 
ments in the stocks of defense companies 
like Lockheed Martin, Raytheon, Gener- 
al Dynamics and Northrop Grumman, 
which are expected to jump 26% against 
a 7% decline for the Standard and Poors 
500. Here in plain English we read about 
the role of war in keeping up and making 
profit in the oldest most profitable “busi- 
ness.” The longer and more intense the 
war is, the more replacements are need- 
ed for the expended cruise missiles, 
bombs, ammunition, and the newest and 
latest systems to deliver them. Just 
imagine what the military budget could 
do in the fight against worldwide poverty, 
hunger, and AIDS. When will we finally 
reach a state W sanity where war will not 
be the “best business” and instead of giv- 
ing war a chance we give peace a chance? 

Giorgio 

Canada 

++♦ 

The global corporations have made it 
clear that the future they have in mind 
for a majority of the human race is a total 
lack of material security. It has come to 
the point where they will destroy us or 
we them. Asking corporate CEOs to be 
ethical is like asking a tiger to be a vege- 
tarian. The WTO protest in Seattle was 
good because it was a genuine confronta- 
tion. But we didn’t see any follow- 
through. Great revolutions come about 
spontaneously but an organized strategy 
is needed to give a direction. 

New reader 
Berkeley 

+++ 

The invitation you printed to ask read- 
ers to participate in the discussion of 
your Perspectives is really great because 
what you’re presenting relates to all of us 
on the planet. The Left says the U.S. is 
enemy number one and any others are 
smaller enemies. But men and women 
who are suffering in Iran know it is not 
only Bush but all sorts of fundamental- 
ists who need to be seen as “false alter- 
natives.” After World War II we saw rev- 
olutions happening in the Third World, 
but now all these countries are strug- 
gling for their daily lives. We are having 
problems right here. Germany, Japan 
and the U.S. are going down simultane- 
ously. Could there be a revolution in a 
developed country like the U.S.? 

Iranian exile 
Fremont, California 
+++ 

I generally agree with your viewpoints. 
But I disagree with what you said in the 
July issue about Hindu and Jewish fiin- 


CORRECTION 

Two lines from the “Draft for Marx- 
ist-Humanist Perspectives, 2002-2003” 
in the July N&L were omitted. On page 
8, the line “Convention will focus on 
perspectives for projecting this” should 
have appeared at the very bottom of 
the first column, and the line “other 
publications will be discussed at the 
Convention” should have appeared at 
the bottom of the second column. We 
regret any confusion this may have 
caused. 

—Editor 


READERS' VIEWS 


damentalism. When has any Hindu or 
Jewish fundamentalist bombed a church 
or a mosque in Italy, Morocco, Germany 
or the U.S.? When did a Jewish funda- 
mentalist anywhere in the world turn a 
mosque into a synagogue? Yet Islamic 
fundamentalists have been guilty of such 
things. While I praise N&L for not 
falling into the anti-Semitic claptrap of 
the rest of the leftist and “progressive” 
media, by saying all fundamentalisms 
have a moral equivalence you are self- 
defeating. 

J.F. 

Marion, Ohio 

+ + + 

In early July the Senate approved the 
opening of Yucca Mountain in Nevada 
(western Shoshone land) as the central 
storage site for the nation’s high level 
nuclear waste, primarily from weapons 
production facilities and the 103 nuclear 
power plants. Catastrophic truck and 
rail accidents carrying nuclear wastes 
across the U.S. now become a real possi- 
bility. The approval of the facility, pro- 
jected to open in ten years, now gives the 
nuclear industry an excuse to build a 
whole new generation of nuclear power 
plants and weapons. There is no safe 
way to dispose of nucledr waste, yet the 
industry is pushing for more growth. The 
best solution is to store and monitor for 
leakage on site, with no transporting— 
and to stop all ftiture production. 

Basho 
Los Angeles 

♦ + + 

First came Sharon’s march to Temple 
Mount. Then, his deliberate incursion 
into Jenin and Ramallah right on the 
heels of the Arab League’s peace propos- 
al. Now we’ve seen a missile attack in a 
crowded neighborhood right in the midst 
of ongoing cease-fire talks sponsored by 
European diplomats. Let’s think. In view 
of all this evidence can we believe that 
Sheik Shehada was the “real” target? Or 
is the real target what Sharon’s govern- 
ment deems most dangerous to his 
regime? The possibility that peace might 
actually break out? 

Asian American 

Oakland, California 

♦ + + 

I have no suggestions to add to your 
forthcoming Convention and discussion. 
But I would like to say that the publica- 
tion of N&L is invaluable in that it pro- 
vides a perspective on the dissent within, 
and sometimes outside, the great U.S. I 
am sure that many of its readers and 
contributors, including myself, will never 
be really grounded in Raya Dunayevska- 
ya’s works. Bless those of you who are. 
Just don’t forget where the ground is. 

Longtime supporter 
North Vancouver, B.C. 

+++ 


time, the senate and house of representa- 
tives are going to have coca growers, 
Indian representatives and a wide range 
of people from the most depressed sec- 
tors. For the first time in many years I 
can see some light in the future of my 
country. 

Carlos 

Bolivia 


WOMEN VS. WAR 



The reports of four Fort Bragg mili- 
tary men murdering their wives made 
me go back to reread the June N&L arti- 
cle by Suzanne Rose who wrote from 
North Carolina about anti-war women in 
military families being beaten by their 
husbands or his friends. 

Women’s Liberationists have long doc- 
umented how war abroad comes home in 
the form of extreme violence against 
women. Serbian feminists, in particular, 
saw their country transformed into one 
where soldiers, returning from murder- 
ing civilians in Bosnia, brutalized their 
own wives and children. Guns were 
everywhere. To me, it’s no accident that 
three of the four U.S. soldiers in the 
recent murders had just returned from 
Afghanistan. The bravery and reason of 
the women Suzanne Rose wrote about 
who had come out against the war is 
starkly underscored by these murders. 

Terry Moon 
Memphis 

• 

IS TIME RUNNING OUT? 

The UN has released a report predict- 
ing that time is running out for the plan- 
et and if society continues on a “market 
first” direction, the planet’s condition in 
30 years will be stark: 3% of the earth’s 
surface absorbed into urban sprawl, 
much of it slums, devastating biodiversi- 
ty; 55% of humanity facing water short- 
ages; most coastal regions clogged with 
pollution; almost one third of the world’s 
fish stocks depleted or over exploited; 
substantial degradation of farmland and 
destruction of forests. Rather than take 
the slightest action to prevent this from 
happening, Bush, lord of the world, 
shows that he is at the same time the 
slave of capital by lifting all environmen- 
tal restrictions on its activity, as much as 
he can get away with. Although he imag- 
ines he is capital’s master, commanding 
it to go forth and multiply, even at the 
expense of earth itself, he is only articu- 
lating its own inner drive. 

Environmentalist 

Tennessee 


Many youth today get stuck in a half- 
way house— that is, only half way to rev- 
olution— by embodying their activism 
through forming more and more co-oper- 
atives of some type. As the Draft Per- 
spectives highlights, the revolt in 
Argentina has come up with some very 
new and exciting forms of organization 
bom out of the masses’ spontaneity. I 
believe that youth should take the chal- 
lenge given by the Draft Perspectives in 
terms of what we as revolutionaries have 
to offer, “in terms of ideas, concepts, per- 
spectives that can help answer that most 
difficult question of all— what happens 
after?” 

Former anarchist 
Memphis 


LIGHT IN. BOLIVIA? 

In the July elections in Bolivia, for the 
very first time a socialist political party 
got the second place with almost 22% of 
the vote. The Movement to Socialism 
(MAS) was bom in the tropical jungle of 
Cochabamba in a region called Chapare, 
well-known because there are the biggest 
coca crops of Bolivia. The leader is a 
cocalero union chief who has been 
accused by the U.S. ambassador and 
DEA of being a drug and crime support- 
er, and now he has a chance to reach the 
presidential chair. For the very first 


• 

EMERGENCY APPEAL: STOP 
INDONESIA MILITARY AID! 

President Bush has already convinced 
Congress to restore some aid to Indone- 
sia and proposes to give millions more. 
An outpouring of calls and letters to Con- 
gress is needed to try to defeat this pro- 
posal. Congress cut off aid to Indonesia 
in 1999 because of its horrendous human 
rights abuses in East Timor. Now the 
pattern of military militias that murder, 
rape and torture unarmed civilians and 
bum their villages is being repeated in 
Aceh, Malukus, West Papua and other 
regions that have dared to demand self- 
determination in the past few years. 
Restoring U.S. aid will give the green 
light to Indonesia to intensify its repres- 
sion. One woman describes the Acehnese 
condition as hopeless: “They are fighting 
the military not because they think they 
can win, but because there is no way out 
of their dilemma: devastated if they fight 
back, annihilated if they don’t.” 

Readers can help by contacting Con- 
gress and getting in touch with News & 
Letters about people-to-people solidarity 
work. 

Anne Jaclard 
New York 
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LABOR STRUGGLES IN 2002 

Demonstrating outside a Taco Bell 
with ten Immokalee workers, we almost 
shut the place down— until police came 
when there was almost a physical con- 
frontation with an angry Taco Bell 
patron, who tried to run us over. But we 
got a lot of honks for support from other 
motorists. It is an amazing movement by 
workers to have some control over what 
they do. One of them would yell, “Don’t 
eat at Taco Bell, it makes people poor.” It 
made it concise. He would go up to the 
cars and talk to everyone and show the 
relationship of what people were buying 
to what workers do in the fields. He 
talked about “solidarity” in doing away 
with inhuman conditions. One worker 
told me that despite the bad things he’s 
encountered in the U.S. he likes being a 
migrant worker because he meets new 
people, sees new things, and is looking 
forward to taking back what he’s learned 
to Guatemala. 

Young activist 
Tennessee 

+ 4 - 4 - 

I have worked for a used appliance 
sales and repair shop for 12 years. I 
repair and deliver any and all their appli- 
ances. The store has been sold three 
times since I came to work here. I have 
worked for my current boss for three and 
a half years. When I told him I needed 
two weeks off for a vacation with my fam- 
ily he told me I couldn’t take the time 
because the place was too busy, and if I 
took off I was fired and should find 
another job. I couldn’t believe what he 
told me. Everyone needs some vacation 
time; my boss takes, his, but I can’t. I 
receive no vacation pay and get no med- 
ical coverage, but he is going to fire me if 
I take two weeks without pay. It is diffi- 
cult to find a different job because my 
English is not good, but I am a good work- 
er and very knowledgeable in my trade. It 
makes me very angry to be treated so 
badly. 

Latino worker 
Los Angeles 

+ + + 

Everybody could surely relate to what 
reporters described as the “bitterness” the 
rescued coal miner, Brian Mayhugh, 
expressed when he mentioned that days 
after the rescue, the miners had yet to hear 


from the owners of the company, Black 
Wolf Coal Co., for which they had been 
working. It makes you feel they were lucky 
it wasn’t the coal company but state and 
national agencies that were directing the 
rescue, or they might still be down there. 

What I related to as well was the way 
his wife added sharply to his revealing 
comment with an immediate, “Every 
minute they were down there better be 
paid as overtime!” The reporter— who 
was a woman— added “she wasn’t joking 
in the least.” No kidding! 

Ex-miner’s wife 



Illinois 

THE 

BRITISH 

LABOR 

SCENE 


Where to now is the question after a 
massive strike by local government work- 
ers here in Britain. I attended a rally 
where some 200 to 300 union workers 
turned up to lobby the local councillors 
over low pay and their national pay cam- 
paign. Nationally the one-day strike 
where over a million people walked out 
was the largest strike in 20 years. The 
mood of the strikers was united but iron- 
ically, though a trade union official who 
spoke paid tribute to the large number of 
women strikers (650,000 out of one mil- 
lion), not a single woman had been given 
the mike or the platform. There were the 
usual handful of socialist paper-sellers 
but the dead hand of official unionism 
made it feel that the members were just a 
stage army. At one point one of the lead- 
ers asked the strikers to come together. 
Like a flash, there were exchanges 
between the strikers, management and 
the councillors. 

As I left, a small detachment of police 
marched past me on the road. It seemed 
to me that the government had been 
preparing for this strike, since the police 
had been given their pay rises and 
promised more of everything. The coun- 
cillors receive allowances of 20,000 
pounds plus expenses and pensions. The 
average wage of local authority workers 
is between 5,000 to 10,000 pounds, with 
women as usual in the lowest pay brack- 
et. The future will depend on the extent 


that activists and union members actual- 
ly run thp.-dispute. Will we see only a cozy 
deal between New Labour and the trade 
union leaders or a little more respect and 
dignity at work? 

Patrick Duffy 
England 


CRIMINAL 

INJUSTICE 

SYSTEM 


Today (July 31) the Inglewood police 
issued a warrant for Neilson Williams. 
On June 23 he was beaten so badly he 
was unconscious for three days and there 
is a witness to his beating by J. Morse— 
the same cop who was seen on tape slam- 
ming Donovan Jackson’s head on the 
hood of a police car. Williams was not 
charged with any crime until today, after 
he filed charges against the Inglewood 
police. Now consider that today another 
Black man was released from prison in 
St. Louis, Missouri after 18 years for a 
rape he did not commit. He had been try- 
ing to get the DNA tests done for the last 
eight years, but had been blocked at every 
turn. Someone has to answer where is the 
justice for Blacks and Browns and the 
poor in this country? Something has to 
change now. 

Angry 
Los Angeles 

+ + + 

I enjoy reading N&L very much. I have 
learned a lot about some of the problems 
in other countries as well as this one. It 
seems the whole world is against the poor, 
no matter what color we are. I was poor 
and white from Maine, which is not as 
bad as being poor and Black in the South. 
But it’s close. I was picked out because we 
were poor, just so the cops would have 
someone to beat. 

Prisoner 

Maine 

+ + + 

I am incarcerated at the Supermax 
prison at Tamms. We are in our cells 23 
hours a day, alone in a 7-by-12-foot cell. 
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To see what we’re going through you’d 
have to lock yourself in a bathroom for 12 
years and see how it affects the mind. Yet 
when I was reading your newspaper it 
made me feel like I have some hope in 
getting others to see I am innocent of the 
crimes I was charged with. 

C.F. 

Tamms, Illinois 


LIBERATION FOR 
AFGHAN WOMEN? 

An article in the San Francisco Chron- 
icle reported that since the “liberation” of 
Afghanistan from the Taliban, dozens of 
young women have chosen death by self- 
immolation in order not to be sold by 
their families to the highest bidder. One 
14-year-old burned herself to death last 
month after her family sold her to a 60- 
year-old man. The “dowries” offered 
reach $10,000 to $15,000. According to 
“observers” women are not self-sufficient 
and “agree to be married off at an early 
age.” I don’t understand how much more 
strongly you can express your disagree- 
ment than by taking your own life! 

All the recent news is testimony to 
how little the “liberated” interim govern- 
ment, created by the U.S. and UN, actu- 
ally is liberated. The work of RAWA, 
which recognizes women as human 
beings, and whose stories you have cov- 
ered, stands in sharp contrast against 
any military solution to the problems of 
liberation. 

Urszula Wislanka 
California 



OUR THANKS TO ALL WHO 
HAVE SENT THEIR CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO HELP US 
KEEP N&L ALIVE. 
HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR 
DONATION YET? 
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Books 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

Q fi'1^7| The Power of Negativity: Selected Writings 
on the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $24.95 

□ Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today 

2000 edition. Foreword by Joel Kovel $24.95 

□ Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New author’s introduction $14.95 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 

Philosophy of Revolution 1991 edition. New author’s 
introduction. Foreword by Adrienne Rich $1 2.95 

Q Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 
Reaching for the Future (1996 edition) $15.95 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 

Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two 
Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Contains “Presentation on Dialectics of Organization and Phi- 
losophy of June 1, 1987,” and 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes”. $3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By CHARLES DENBY 

□ Indignant Heart. A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 4.95 

By KEVIN ANDERSON 

□ Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin’s studies of Hegel ....$1 5.95 
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Black Belt farmers occupy U.S. government offices 


(Continued from page 1) 

operation and get rid of the remaining 1%. This agency 
is corrupt. The employees at the USD A are completely 
out of control. The president can’t do anything with 
them. 

The USDA stalls, so the farmer would not get money 
to plant until after planting season. That guarantees 
disaster. If you get the loan after the planting fails, the 


BLACK/RED VIEW 


(Continued from page 1) 

the ceremony signing the farm bill, had little sympathy 
for African cotton farmers. With the arrogance of a true 
plutocrat he said, “Maybe the farmers in Africa should 
be the ones not raising cotton.” The concentration of 
power in the hands of a few cotton growers in the South 
has long shaped race relations which meant the perse- 
cution of African Americans for several hundred years. 
Now the cotton farmers in the Mississippi delta are 
playing the same card in the world market. 

COTTON AS A DETERMINANT 

American cotton farmers can produce much more 
cotton than African or Asian farmers. They have both 
the science and the technology to accomplish this and 
hence it will cost them next to nothing. Thus, the subsi- 
dies given to wealthy American cotton farmers in 
Mississippi by the Bush administration, are really the 
self expansion of U.S. capital through the pauperization 
of the African and Asian cotton farmers. 

Cotton, as a world commodity, has a long history in 
shaping economic, political and cultural life in America. 
Marx, in Capital. Vol. /, pointed out that the develop- 
ment of cotton spinning machinery in England 
undoubtedly caused “the growth of cotton in the United 
States and with it the African slave trade, [and] also 
made the breeding of slaves the chief business of the 
border slave states. When, in 1790, the first census of 
slaves was taken in the United States, their number 
was 697,000; in 1861 it had nearly reached four mil- 
lion.” (p. 485) The plantation system produced tremen- 
dous wealth and concentrated political power in the 
hands of a small oligarchy in the southern U.S. on the 
basis of a permanent terror against the slave popula- 
tion. Marx said the foundation for the growth of indus- 
trial capitalism in the 19th century was the extraction 
of surplus value from slaves. 

TOWARDS ABOLITIONISM, AGAIN 

Capital accumulated on the backs of slaves and today 
that accumulated wealth is lording it over poor cotton 
farmers in Africa and Asia. In this new reconstitution of 
the world market, capitalism is as brutal and life 
threatening as ever. In this country so-called welfare 
reform has pushed poor Black and white workers into 
poverty jobs while billions of dollars are going to a 
handful of rich farmers. 

The opposition to “king cotton” by the slave revolts 
and the Abolitionist movement in the 19th century 
deepened the idea of freedom. Today’s new concentra- 
tion of power will hopefully bring new forms of solidar- 
ity and new manifestations of the idea of freedom as the 
poor in this country and those fighting U.S. imperial 
dominance the world over discover ways to work toge- 
ther to overcome global capitalism. 
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money, instead of being an asset, becomes a liability. 
Whatever I borrow after a certain date is going to drain 
the equity out of my business. The USDA is guilty of 
discriminating against African-American farmers, and | 
they are conspiring to discriminate against us to ren- 3 
der us landless. African Americans acquired 16 million =8 
acres of land after slavery. Today we own less than three I 
million. :> 

Whether the USDA’s deci- 
sions are favorable or not, the 
farmer needs a decision. It’s 
tormenting to deal with local 
market prices, boll weevil 
infestation, varmint infesta- 
tion, and all the other prob- 
lems. At least he shouldn’t 
have to guess when he’s going 
to get the money. If they could 
give him the loan in July, why 
couldn’t they have given it to 
him in time to plant? 

The loan applications have 
to go to D.C. to get processed. 

The government’s got people 
working for them here but 
can’t make them process our 
applications. They wouldn’t 

even process these applica- ... 

tions for the Secretary of Agri- at Brownsville, 

culture while the world was building, 
watching! How much bolder, 

indifferent, and contemptuous can a group of individu- 
als be when the world is watching to see if you’re going 


to do the right thing and you don’t do it. 

I was whacked by the USDA in 1982. I appealed to 
Washington, because I was five years farming and I 
only got a loan at the local level one year. I had to go 
to Washington every other time to get my money. In 
this one particular year, Washington approved the 
check for $106,000. The check comes to the local office 
and the county supervisor wouldn’t give it to me. 

I called the state directly and said, 
“Make the man give me my money!” He 
said, “They haven’t given you your 
money?” I said, “No!” He said, “You meet 
me at Congressman Jones’ office at 2:00.” 
The county supervisor was there with the 
check. I was in the Congressman’s office 
and the State Director asked him in front 
of the District Director, “Why will you not 
give this man his check?” He responded: “If 
I give Tom this check, I will not be able to 
work in Haywood County.” 

In other words, local whites have threat- 
ened him. They don’t care what folks in 
Washington said. Don’t you give that man 
the $106,000 because the 3,500 acres of land 
he’s working, guess what? We want it back. 

So they arranged to give me the money 
so it wouldn’t look like the county super- 


Tenn. USDA 


visor gave it to me. The locals control 


who gets the check, and they control who 
gets into office so that certain people 
don’t get the checks. ' 


Reverse unjust conviction of Richard Flood! 


Chicago — Richard Flood is a former political pris- 
oner who served time in the Tamms Supermax prison, 
to which he had been sent in reprisal for his legal and 
organizing work on behalf of other prisoners. Upon his 
release in March 2000 he secured employment in Chica- 
go in construction (as a member of Ironworkers Local 
#1) and continued his political work. 

He told us in a recent interview, “When I was in 
prison I decided to further the work of Fred Hampton 
and George Jackson by raising the political conscious- 
ness of gang members. If we could get them to focus on 
social change, I decided, it would be a real plus for our 
movement. The system doesn’t want gang members to 
become political. That’s where all the trouble began. I 
ended up in Tamms because of my political work.” 

After his release, he worked with the highly regarded 
Mr. Malo Youth Center in Chicago. “I went to this orga- 
nization to do volunteer work. I was doing paralegal pro 
bono work, on landlord tenant disputes, at the time. 
The Mr. Malo organization is on the Southeast side of 
Chicago, a very depressed area. I saw it as an opportu- 
nity to continue my work with gang members, to try to 
instill in them a need for social change.” 

Only a year after being released from prison, howev- 
er, Richard again found himself in jail on trumped-up 
charges. On March 24, 2001 Richard and his wife 
Rebecca stopped at a gas station in Joliet, 111. He 
returned from inside the station to find his wife being 
attacked by three armed persons. Richard, himself 
unarmed, disarmed one of the attackers; during the 
course of the struggle, two of the attackers were 
injured. His wife was seriously hurt, but she was denied 
medical treatment by the authorities, who also not only 
refused to arrest the three attackers, but arrested 


Chicago police home 

Chicago — My granddaughter and I were in an 
argument in my home on Feb. 16. She was really agi- 
tated. She was on punishment because she had missed 
school, and I wouldn’t allow her to leave the house. I am 
54 years old, I have asthma and other health problems. 

I just wanted some help in getting my granddaughter to 
calm down, so I called the police. My daughter was also 
at the house with her four little boys. 

My granddaughter had gone up to her room and 
closed the door when the police arrived. When they 
opened her door they claimed that she had something in 
her hand. When I entered her room Officer Mendoza 
was sitting on her legs on the bed, and another officer 
was sitting on her chest. She wasn’t trying to kick or 
anything. 

I told the officers, “Let her sit up. She can’t breathe.” 
Mendoza said, “She can breathe, she’s talking.” Officer 
Conroy busted into the house and grabbed me and 
pushed me out of the room. We were facing each other 
so I was being pushed backwards. The way he was 
pushing, with my asthma, I couldn’t catch my breath. It 
was terrifying. He pushed me into the living room 
where my daughter and babies were. 

Mendoza and the others were carrying my grand- 
daughter downstairs. She only had a short dress on, you 
could -see underneath. It was winter but she had no 
shoes. They didn’t give her a chance to put her shoes on. 
Mendoza struck her on the side of her head. There were 
six or seven police officers there, men and women, but 
they didn’t do anything to stop him. When I was shoved 
in another room by myself, one Black woman officer 
came in and said, “Be quiet, be quiet. I see what is hap- 


Richard instead on charges of attempted murder. 

The verdict (in October 2001) was as bizarre as the 
pretext for arresting him. Richard’s use of force was 
found to be justified against one of the attackers but not 
justified against another attacker! During the trial, the 
three attackers admitted they were high on crack cocaine 
at the time. It is undisputed that Richard was unarmed, 
was not high on drugs, and did not initiate the incident. 

Richard’s legal counsel did not mount an effective 
defense. When Richard moved for a retrial, they were 
unwilling to develop arguments regarding prejudicial 
conduct on the judge’s part. The issue of the judge’s con- 
duct was placed before another judge, who denied 
Richard the opportunity to develop his argument and 
simply returned the retrial motion to Judge Rozak, who 
summarily rejected it. 

Richard has been subjected to an extraordinary level 
of harassment in jail. He has been given bogus write- 
ups for alleged disciplinary infractions and has been 
hampered in his efforts to file a complaint. The appar- 
ent intent is to develop a record of alleged misconduct in 
order to justify giving him a harsh sentence. On July 12, 
he was transferred from Joliet to the Kankakee county 
jail, where he is now being held in isolation. His sen- 
tencing is scheduled for August 26. 

Richard urgently needs effective legal representation 
for his appeal. Michael Deutsch of the People’s Law 
Office in Chicago, who has worked with the Center for 
Constitutional Rights, is willing to take the case. 
Richard must now raise the necessary funds. Please 
give whatever you can to his defense. Checks can be 
made out to the People’s Law Office Clients’ Fund and 
sent to Victor Wallis, 411A Highland Ave, Somerville 
MA 02144. — P.H. 


invasion nightmare 

pening here.” This same officer told the others to let my 
daughter get my granddaughter her shoes. But she 
would’t stand up for us in front of the others. 

An officer told me, “Get your coat! You’re going to 
jail!” My neighbor had heard all the noise and came 
over. She called the police and said, “Send a sergeant 
down here. These police are out of control.” Sergeant 
Mulray arrived and asked, “What do you want me to 
do?” He didn’t do anything but tell me that I was 
obstructing justice. 

At the police station, the officers tried to claim that 
my granddaughter had struck one of them in the face. I 
could hear Mendoza trying to agitate my granddaugh- 
ter. Conroy and his buddies were just walking around 
laughing. They said, “If you make a complaint we’re 
going to put your granddaughter in jail for hitting a 
police officer.” Mendoza was trying to get one officer to 
say that he was hurt by my granddaughter. 

They let me upstairs at the station when the youth 
officer came. She said the charges against us would be 
dropped if We’d drop the charges against Officer Conroy. 
They tore up the complaint against us. My grand- 
daughter was told that she would have to go to a CAPS 
program. The youth officer told her that she could have 
been shot for striking an officer. She tried to scare her. 

We have complained to the Office of Professional 
Standards, but they haven’t gotten in touch with us. 
How could the police just be allowed to come into my 
home and terrorize us like that? We were all women and 
children. What about my grandchildren seeing some- 
thing like that? How do you tell them to call the police 
when they need help? —Gloria Lewis 
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Bolivian campesinos scare rulers 


In the June presidential elections in Bolivia Evo 
Morales, leader of MAS (Movement to Socialism) got 
21% of the vote, came in second, and forced a runoff 
between himself and Gonzalo Sanchez de Lozada (of 
MNR, former president from 1993-1997) who couldn’t 
quite muster 23%. “Evo’s” campaign was aided in part 
by U.S. ambassador Manuel 
Rocha, who warned Bolivians 
not to vote for someone who 
“wants Bolivia to be a major 
cocaine exporter again.” This 
was a slander against the hero- 
ic Aymara leader of campesino 
coca growers unions who sup- 
ports the cultivation of coca for 
traditional consumption and 
opposes cocaine production. 

Consumption of the coca leaf 
predates the arrival of the 
Spanish conquistadores. 

It is estimated that there 
are some 35,000 families that 
produce -coca in the tropical 
Chapare region of Bolivia. 

These people have suffered hor- 
ribly from a U.S. policy, begun 
under the previous Bush 
administration that provided 
millions of dollars in military 
aid to eradicate coca fields and 
next to nothing to help develop alternative crops to cul- 
tivate. As opposed to Peru and Colombia, however, 
where “defense” of coca growers takes the form of guer- 
rillas who terrorize growers as much as the military 


does, Bolivia’s campesinos have responded by strength- 
ening their unions (a result of the enduring spirit of the 
1952 revolution). 

This is where Evo Morales’s power comes from. It 
also comes from the fact that the ruling class hates him. 
On Jan. 24 of this year he was removed from parlia- 
ment, voted out by 104 of the 119 
members (he was elected in 1998). He 
was accused of being the “intellectual 
author” of violent confrontations 
between coca producers and the mili- 
tary the prior week. 

The government of Jorge “Tuto” 
Quiroga, pushed along by the U.S., 
has not been content that some 90% 
of the coca fields have been eradicat- 
ed. The policy has now become “zero 
coca,” a poorly veiled slogan that sim- 
ply means “zero unions,” “zero power 
to indigenous people,” and yet more ^ 
poverty. The revolt in January was « 
set off by a government decree crimi-rg 
nalizing the sale of coca leaf. ^ 

But Evo, 43 years old, is not just”| 
a popular union man, nor “just” a g 
symbol of Aymara strength. He got § 
21% of the vote because he says 9 
things like this: “We are in an explic- j-’ 
it struggle against globalization.^ 
Capitalism is the worst enemy of 
humanity. It is the worst enemy of the environment. 
People everywhere are starting to rise against this 
system” (BBC, June 27). 

—Mitch Weerth 



War on ‘terror’ hits innocent in Philippines 


An American soldier, accompanied by Philippine 
troops, shot Buyong Buyong Isnijal, a 27-year-old Mus- 
lim of the Lakan tribe on the southern Philippine island 
of Basilan during a midnight operation on July 25. U.S. 
troops have been on the island for more than seven 
months hunting for members of the Abu Sayaf, a mili- 
tant Islamic fundamentalist group that has largely 
turned to kidnapping for ransom and banditry. 

The American soldier, identified as Reggie Harris, 
accompanied by two Filipino troops, broke down the 
door to the Isnijal house and shot Mr. Isnijal in the left 
leg. Family members, including Jurida Isnijal, his wife, 
witnessed the unprovoked shooting. After the group of 
soliders took Mr. Isnijal away, Ms. Isnijal interrupted 
an International Solidarity Mission meeting on Basilan 
in order to report the emergency. The mission is inves- 
tigating human rights violations stemming from Philip- 
pine and U.S. military operations in the region. 

The Filipino troops explained that they had found a 
rifle in a neighbor’s house. Mr. Isnijal, bleeding, denied 
that he owned a gun or that he knew of any rifle that 
belonged to any of his neighbors. The soldiers then 
began cleaning his wound. As the rest of the family 


watched, the soldiers then took him out of the house 
and said that they were taking him to a nearby hospi- 
tal. Ms. Isnijal tried to follow, but the soldiers said that 
she must wait until the following morning to visit her 
husband. When she went to the hospital a few hours 
later, she was informed that the soldiers had already 
taken Mr. Isnijal to a military barracks. 

Liza Maza, Secretary General of Gabriela, the revo- 
lutionary women’s group, and a congressional repre- 
sentative of the left electoral party Bayan Muna, said 
that the military has been getting away with shocking 
human rights abuses just by citing the campaign to 
subdue and defeat Abu Sayaaf. “The Philippines 
armed forces have become even more abusive and 
arrogant because of the training exercises they have 
been conducting with the U.S. troops. This is one other 
compelling reason why the U.S. troops should leave 
the country immediately and why the Balikatan 
I shouldef-to-shoulder] exercises should be perman 
ently terminated. Civilians are being victimized while 
the Abu Sayaaf continues to thumb their noses at the 
military.” 

— R. Russell 


Workers and students struggle in Iran 


Grassroots resistance to Iran’s fundamentalist and 
totalitarian regime has continued to intensify in spite of 
a renewed effort by the ruling clergy to crush any 
expression of dissent. On July 9, a demonstration in 
Tehran on the anniversary of the 1999 government raid 
on students was attacked. Several student leaders were 
arrested. A larger student demonstration had been can- 
celled for fear of a massive police assault. The following 
week police attacked a demonstration of 15,000 workers 
who had gathered in front of Tehran’s social security 
department to protest against poor working conditions, 
low pay and a revised labor law that makes firings eas- 
ier. They chanted: “Capitalists— leave the labor law 
alone,” and “We are former soldiers, now we are hun- 
gry-” 

CASUALTIES OF REPRESSION 

Several political prisoners are in severe danger: 
Manuchehr Muhammadi, a leader of the United Stu- 
dent Front, an organization that demands a secular 
government, is near death and has just been trans- 
ferred to a prison for mentally ill patients where he has 
been severely beaten. Muhammadi has developed 
severe osteoporosis from malnutrition and a hunger 
strike and is unable to walk as a result. Muhammadi’s 
brother, also a student activist is also in prison. 
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Siamak Purzand, a 73-year-old dissident journalist 
and husband of feminist activist and legal scholar 
Mehranguiz Kar, has been sentenced to 11 years in 
prison. On July 25, he was forced to appear on television 
to “confess to being a Western spy.” He was convicted of 
promoting Western culture and advocating a secular 
state. 

The Islamic Republic has now strengthened its police 
force through a “Special Unit” which is openly armed 
and in charge of attacking and viciously beating youth 
and women who display any expression of resistance. 
Women are beaten for not wearing a full chador, wear- 
ing white or colorful overcoats, showing their hair or 
exchanging glances with men. Youth are arrested at 
parties. A visiting Iranian dance teacher from the U.S., 
Mohamad Khordadian, was arrested and given a 10- 
year suspended jail sentence for “corrupting” the youth. 

DISPUTES WITHIN CLERGY 

In this environment, one faction of the clergy has 
expressed dissatisfaction with corruption within the 
government. Ayatollah Taheri of Isfahan resigned on 
July 10 and sided with another Ayatollah, Montazeri 
who has been under house arrest since 1998. Both had 
been staunch allies of Khomeini. Following Taheri’s res- 
ignation, the supreme religious leader Ayatollah 
Khamenei banned newspapers from discussing this 
case. One newspaper, Noruz, was subsequently banned 
for six months for publishing articles about the resigna- 
tion. This policty of censorship was approved by Presi- 
dent Khatami. 

The “Freedom Party” of former prime minister 
Bazargan who helped bring Khomeini to power in 1979, 
has now been banned and 35 of its members have been 
sentenced to prison terms. The reformist wing of the 
Parliament associated with the Participation Front, led 
by Mohamad Reza Khatami (the President’s brother) 
and Saeed Hajjarian (former head of the secret police 
who was shot two years ago) is now threatening to 
resign from the parliament. This wing constitutes 70% 
of the Iranian parliament. The Participation Front has 
also advocated mending relations with the United 
States government. 

—Sheila Sahar 
July 28, 2002 


I MansoorHekmat— I 
Iranian Marxist I 

Mansoor Hekmat (Zhoobin Razani) passed away at 
the age of 51 in London on July 4. His was a strong and 
confidant voice for working class liberation in Iran and 
throughout the Middle East. The constellation of radi- 
cal activist organizations he helped fashion spans from 
Pakistan, Turkey, and Iraq to most of western Europe 
and North America. 

Hekmat first became well-known in the early 
1980s for his critiques of “populism” in the Iran- 
ian Left, for having tail-ended the Islamists. 
Implicit in this was a theory of state capitalism. 
His theory of state capitalism developed later in 
the mid-1980s was different than that of Marxist- 
Humanism, in that he argued the origins of Russ- 
ian state capitalism was rooted in the 1921 NEP 
programs and sided more with Bukharin in those 
debates. 

After going underground in Iran Hekmat joined 
forces with Kurdish revolutionaries to form a non-Stal- 
inist Communist Party, distancing from guerrilla foco 
theories of the New Left. Hekmat demanded that his 
colleagues engage workers’, immigrants’, and civil 
rights struggles in whatever country they lived. This 
was a breath of fresh air in the 1980s compared to most 
of the rest of the Iranian Left who were isolated and 
self-absorbed. 

The numerous publications Hekmat helped found 
and wrote for, gave a boost to a lively debate on Marx- 
ism and socialism, while engaging in support activities 
internationally for refugees and for dissidents in Iran. 

In the late 1980s I wrote an article in News & Letters 
about one of his colleagues, Gholam Keshavarz, who 
was assassinated in Cyprus by Khomeini’s death 
squads. During that time I worked with several of his 
colleagues in Los Angeles in numerous labor and immi- 
grant activities. 

In the early 1990s with the collapse of Commu- 
nism in Russia and East Europe, a new split 
emerged among Hekmat’s colleagues. He wrote a 
new series of articles calling for the establish- 
ment of “Workers’ Communism” as opposed to. 
“bourgeois communism.” The split also involved 
tensions with the Kurdish revolutionaries who 
did not want to be fully subsumed under an Iran- 
ian organization. 

Unfortunately as a theoretician Hekmat never 
engaged Marxist-Humanism, or Marx’s humanism, 
which could have illuminated many of the dilemmas. 
Nevertheless he was a serious and worthy figure. His 
political stands on the need for revolution, the need for 
an independent working class movement, and the need 
to break from the fetishism of unity, were correct. He 
was the most prolific Iranian Marxist revolutionary the- 
oretician. After September 11 Hekmat was among a 
handful to quickly single out the need to confront both 
fundamentalist terrorism and Bush’s imperial moves. 

Hekmat was a strong voice for liberation that 
emerged out of the contradictions of the 1979 Iranian 
Revolution. It is sad that he will not be there when the 
new generation of Iranians confront the present oppres- 
sive regime and overthrow it. But the legacy of his 
vision of a genuine socialism will keep his memory 
alive. 


—Cyrus Noveen 
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Africans struggle against slavery, AIDS, neocolonialism 


(Continued from page 1) 

ture. The more slaves a man has, the more powerful he 
is. What is amazing is that slaves vote. For the person 
who has 200 or 300 slaves, their voting power goes to 
somebody in a town who, for instance, wants to be 
mayor. Because slaves will follow the instructions from 
their master, this kind of democracy has created addi- 
tional interests in having or keeping slaves. Of course, 
if slaves are free and have the freedom to vote, the Arab 
minority will lose the guarantee to keep power for them- 
selves. 

The Mauritanian population of 2.5 
million is divided and subdivided. 

Among the two main groups, Arabs, 
who rule the country, represent 30% of 
the population. Black Mauritanians 
comprise the other 70%. They are divid- 
ed into two groups. One subgroup, 40% 
of the population, are slaves or live in 
the same conditions as slavery. They 
are Black, but they speak Arabic, much 
the same way African Americans speak 
English. They live in their country, but 
they have no memory of their ethnic ori- 
gin. 

The rest, 30%, live in the South and are divided into 
four ethnic groups: Pulaar, Soninke, Wolof, and Bam- 
bara. They have their own cultures and their own lan- 
guages. The government has designed policies to 
destroy the Black African culture in the South. As part 
of the implementation of that policy, in 1989 it deport- 
ed more than 80,000 Black Mauritanians from their 
own country and sent them to Senegal and Mali. There 
they live in refugee camps. The international commu- 
nity, in particular the UN, is not doing anything to help 
them. The reason for the deportations was to destroy 
the Black African community in order to make the land 
vacant for the Arabs along the Senegal River valley. 

Besides that, in 1990 the government of Mauritania 
arrested 500 Black military officers, made them politi- 
cal prisoners, and killed them while in detention. This 
was documented by Human Rights Watch and by 
Amnesty International. Before that, in 1989, they 


destroyed over 300 villages, which is also documented. 

The worst is the game the government is playing with 
slavery. Legislation has supposedly abolished slavery 
three times. However the intent of the current Mauri- 
tanian government has not been to effect freedom, but 
rather to assuage and lull the international communi- 
ty— and aid donors— into a false belief that action has 
been taken. 

The most recent abolition occurred Nov. 9, 1981 
through Ordinance No. 81.234. The second article of 
that ordinance granted compensation to slave masters 
for the loss of their “property,” whereas no 
compensation was made to those slaves who 
were “freed.” There is no mention of slave 
owners being punished for disobeying the . 
law. 

For over 10 years, movement organiza- 
tions have been 
struggling to 
put an end to 
the practice of 
slavery, but the 
government 
has refused to 
recognize them, 
and so they 
cannot, operate 
legally, receive 
donations or 
obtain any 
resources. A 
member of an 
illegal organi- 
zation can be 
arrested at any 
time, which 

often happens. 
graphicmops.com And in January 

the main opposition political party struggling against 
slavery, the Action for Change Party, was banned by the 
government of Lt. Col. Taya. 

The problem is not just the action of the government, 
but also the international support that regime is enjoy- 
ing. In 1990 during the Gulf War, Mauritania sided with 



EDITORIAL 


Bush’s apparatus of repression 


Bush’s recent efforts to create a massive new Depart- 
ment of Homeland Security (even the name sounds like 
a creature of Nazi Germany) is the largest government 
reorganization in 50 years. The proposal includes all 
kinds of new domestic surveillance measures, permis- 
sion for the military to engage in law enforcement, 
“national standards” for state driver’s licenses (in other 
words, national identity cards), and much more. 

As Alison Mitchell described it The New York Times , 
the new department “is nothing less than a project to 
transform American society” (July 28). Moreover, Tom 
Ridge, White House director of homeland security, said 
that creating the new department is not “the end of our 
reform efforts, it is the beginning.” 

TOTALITARIANISM IN THE WINGS 

Civil libertarians have been up in arms about the FBI 
lifting its rules against spying on non-criminal domestic 
groups. They have also condemned Bush’s call for neigh- 
bors to report on neighbors. This scheme to create a 
nation of informants would have been called Terrorism 
Information and Prevention System, or TIPS. Even 
Republicans compared TIPS to Orwell’s nightmarish 
“1984” and to Stasi, the former East German Commu- 
nist police spy system. 

Most serious is the elimination of constitutionally 
protected rights that has been proceeding sytematically 
all year, with much more planned for the fiiture. Right 
after September 11, the government passed the USA- 
PATRIOT Act. It defines domestic terrorism as actions 
that appear intended to intimidate or coerce the gov- 
ernment; classifies immigrants as terrorists for any 
crime not committed for money that involves a weapon 
and expands prohibitions against Americans giving aid 
to any groups designated “terrorist.” 

Bush and Attorney General Ashcroft also began 
attacking non-citizen immigrants by taking away the 
right not to be imprisoned without charge or deported 
without cause. After September 11, 900 people were 
swept off the streets, and many remain in prison nearly 
a year later. We don’t know how many because their 
names were never released and many have not been 
permitted contact with lawyers. On Aug. 1 a federal 
court decided these measures were unlawful. The Jus- 
tice Department is sure to appeal. 

Thousands of young immigrant men were ordered to 
report for interviews with the local police although some 
police departments refused to call them in. Recently all 
immigration “green card” holders were ordered to file 
notice of their current addresses with the INS upon 
penalty of deportation. 

Furthermore a few days after September 11, Bush 
established, by executive decree, a new kind of war 
crimes tribunal for foreigners, lacking even the stan- 
dards of established “military justice.” Some criticism 
was heard, and the government has yet to conduct such 
a trial. 

The USA-PATRIOT Act allows the prosecution of any- 
one aiding an organization that the Attorney General 
lists as “terrorist,” and there is no judicial review of the 
list. You can contribute to what appears to be a worthy 


cause today, and find yourself arrested tomorrow 
because Ashcroft just put that group on the list. 

If anyone thinks the mild resistance by some in Con- 
gress, experts, and the media against these measures 
will stay the government’s hand in stripping away our 
civil liberties, they are naive. For one thing, some of 
these measures show that the president can accomplish 
by executive decree just about anything he may be 
unable to get Congress or the courts to approve. 

Every time Bush discusses his war-without-end and 
the need for “homeland security,” he is preparing new 
assaults on our freedom. Perhaps he was hoping to 
blunt public outcry by eliminating civil rights incre- 
mentally. The next stage after the initial attacks on 
immigrants was attacks on their lawyers. In April the 
government indicted Lynne Stewart, a noted criminal 
attorney, and her assistant for allegedly passing infor- 
mation from a jailed client to his Islamic fundamental- 
ist followers. 

The “evidence” was obtained by wire-tapping their jail- 
house conversations. All Stewart’s client files were seized 
as well. Inasmuch as the right to communicate confiden- 
tially with one’s lawyer used to be a linchpin of U.S. crim- 
inal law, this is an assault not only on immigrants and 
lawyers, but on everyone’s attorney-client privileges. 

GOODBYE TO HABEAS CORPUS 

In May the government jailed Jos6 Padilla, a U.S. cit- 
izen accused of planning to build a “dirty bomb” and of 
meeting with A1 Qaeda operatives. The government 
solved the problem of what to do with him by declaring 
him an “enemy combatant” and throwing away the jail- 
house key, eliminating his Constitutional right of 
habeas corpus (to be brought before a judge) and right 
to counsel. A federal judge is now considering whether 
this is legal. 

About two dozen people have reportedly been jailed 
since September 11 under the material witness law. 
After 10 months, a federal judge upheld the govern- 
ment’s power to continue to hold one such man who is 
allegedly a witness to someone else’s political views. 
There is no claim that the witness committed a crime. 

September 11 has become an excuse for all levels of 
government to resurrect racial profiling and racism of 
all kinds— and to take our eyes off police brutality— and 
for government to collect personal information about 
people from their employers, schools, libraries and web- 
sites. The debate over procedures such as searching 
selected people at the airport, tends to assume that 
there is a need for invasive security measures, and that 
the problem is only “how much” or “balancing” civil lib- 
erties and security. 

This kind of discussion gives the impression that the 
whole issue is ho more than a matter of how many hours 
you are willing to spend in the airport, and invites the 
public down a slippery slope of compromising its own 
rights. In fact, the dangers ahead are serious threats to 
all. Preserving one or another civil liberty now is no 
guarantee that it will be awarded in the future, but we 
would be wise to fight now in the hopes that we will be 
able to fight later. 


Iraq. Thle reports from the U.S. State Department were 
very critical. Since then Mauritania has cut off diplo- 
matic relations with Iraq and signed a full diplomatic 
agreement with Israel as a member of the Arab League. 
The whole language from the State Department 
changed. Yet nothing has changed people’s lives. 

AT THE MERCY OF FOREIGN POLICY 

More recently the U.S. is forging alliances that will 
help it continue its war against terrorism. With the 
growth of Islam and Arabization of the continent, the 
U.S. is very afraid. The Arab nations are also paying a 
lot of attention to Africa right now, with aid for educa- 
tion and health. After September 11, one of Osama bin 
Laden’s close advisors was known to be in Mauritania, 
and many people were arrested in connection with A1 
Qaeda. President Bush was in touch with President 
Taya seeking secret cooperation. So the U.S. govern- 
ment is ready to develop some kind of close cooperation 
with any country where they can get help. It has even 
resumed discussions with Sudan. 

Within Africa, when refugees from Mauritania start- 
ed coming to Senegal in 1989 due to the deportations, 
Abdou Diouf, president of Senegal, stated, “If I didn’t 
allow apartheid in South Africa, there is no way to allow 
it next to my door,” but not long after, he shut his mouth 
because French interests were in jeopardy. For Mauri- 
tania and Senegal are former colonies of France, and if 
there were a conflict between them, it would put him in 
a very uncomfortable situation. That’s why the two 
countries were forced to resume diplomatic relations 
though nothing was done to change the situation with 
the deportations. 

Even where victims of slavery find solidarity, religion 
and politics interfere. This can be seen in the differ- 
ences between Sudan and Mauritania. In Sudan there 
is civil war. In Mauritania there is none. In Sudan 
women and children are taken into slavery. In Maurita- 
nia there is no such thing; slavery is passed from gen- 
eration to generation. In the case of Sudan, because 
Christians are the victims, they have the strong sup- 
port and attention of those in the U.S. and in Europe. In 
Mauritania since the population is all Muslim, the 
Americans and Europeans are silent. In terms of 
human suffering people should not be supported selec- 
tively based on religion. 

PEOPLE AS ROOT OF CHANGE 

Many looked with hope toward the World Conference 
Against Racism in Durban last year. The U.S. came 
with conditions, though, not to talk about reparations 
for the slave trade or about the crisis between Pales- 
tinians and the Israelis', nor about economic underde- 
velopment as a form of racism. Once the U.S. delegates 
realized that these conditions were missing, they 
walked out. 

They went back to poor African, Caribbean and Latin 
American governments and told them, “If you work for 
reparations or Palestinian statehood, we’ll cut you off.” 
So the African governments went back to their own 
NGOs and said, “Look, our hands are tied” and they 
were absent for votes on those issues. Clearly aid does 
not come from a human rights approach. 

In South Africa itself, liberation is not complete. 
Although it had a very persistent movement that 
brought the fall of apartheid, it didn’t go far enough in 
terms of the poor people. And after apartheid, the truth 
and reconciliation movement didn’t transform the sys- 
tem. 

Very few national movements today are viable. One 
movement that has shown itself to have a supposedly 
socialist perspective in Kenya is Mungiki. They follow 
the Mau Mau tradition that fought against colonialism. 
They’ve been arrested and there have been killings. But 
they are patriarchal, even requiring female circumci- 
sion for membership in their organization. 

And then there is the South-South initiative which is 
a movement within the African continent, but also 
reaching oiut to other Southern hemisphere nations, 
trying to trade with one another. Unfortunately it is not 
entirely free of capitalism. 

The movement, though, is real strong on the local 
level. You See it by the way people are appealing to their 
traditional way of relating to one another. Kenyans 
have a system, especially amongst women, where they 
farm together and share the resources amongst their 
communities. 

In Mauritania there are two abolitionist organiza- 
tions fighting for freedom and equal opportunity, El- 
Hor, which means “the free,” and SOS-Slaves. Both 
organizations educate slaves with the knowledge that 
they become aware of their rights. These organizations 
also fight for the criminalization of slavery and the 
adoption of socio-economic measures to translate the 
legal fictions of freedom into a lived reality. 

In Africa in general, people have learned that they 
must take destiny into their own hands. Ending gender 
discrimination and ending poverty in Africa is one way 
of stopping the spread of HIV/AIDS. Also whenever a 
chance is given to African countries to organize them- 
selves through the democratic process, they seek to 
truly do it in their best interests. 

There are a lot of movements organized locally by 
grass roots organizations to fight corruption, to help 
people rejuvenate their economies, to make sure educa- 
tion is getting to people, and to make sure HIV/AIDS 
education is getting to people. The resources to do that 
are not available, but we have the human resources. 
That’s a very strong force. 

When the people are trying to make their contribu- 
tion, we know that diversity is positive and every per- 
son, every community has something different to bring. 
Africa did not have a revolution; it’s in the making. 
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Beware new BED 


by Robert Taliaferro 

“Why did you drop out of school?” the pre-test appli- 
cation asks. “Was it due to family problems (drunk 
father, drug use), or were there other reasons?” Test tak- 
ers were even surprised that there were questions that 
they felt alluded to other issues such as homosexuality. 

When the students would query the tester about the 
intrusiveness of the pre-test process, they are given the 
boilerplate answer of “statistical references” as the rea- 
son behind the questions. If people choose to stand on 
their right to privacy, they are denied access to the test 
until they decide that their education is more beneficial 
than their individual rights. 

Even nature calls are treated with disdain, and if peo- 
ple have to use the restroom in the middle of the exam, 
they are either forced to deal with it... or fail. Upon fail- 
ure, students must wait six months before they are 
allowed to test again. 

Students note that they do not have problems with 
the harder academic standards that are required. They 
are upset with the one to two-hour-long session that 
they had to endure to even get to the test— which many 
felt intrusive enough to qualify for a national security 
clearance rather than necessary items which would act 
as previews of their educational skills. 

One of the saddest things about democracy is what 
people have to be willing to give up in order to live in the 
culture. Since the war on terror has begun we are 
informed that there is a price to freedom, and that cost 
translates to one’s loss of privacy. 

The loss of privacy can mean different things to dif- 
ferent people, however, and as such, is more acceptable 
to some than to others. 

To many whites it is a vision of security, a defined 
view that their elected officials are taking their safety 


seriously. Piece by piece they have been slowly condi- 
tioned to this intrusiveness in the guise of protecting 
their homes, businesses, money, streets, or peace of 
mind from the hoards of drug dealers, gangsters, and 
sociopaths that are supposed to be roaming the streets. 

For Blacks and other people of color, it is a vision of 
more incidents of profiling and abuse. Police are 
defined as these heroic knights of old who are conquer- 
ing the dragons of terrorism, and if the collateral dam- 
age includes a few Black, yellow, brown, or red faces, 
that is simply the risk that one must take in the culling 
out process. 

To the rest of the world it is the chessboard of Amer- 
ican imperialism stretching forth its hand with billions 
of dollars to play with toys developed— but never 
used— during the Cold War, in a new war that will 
define Bush’s presidency, but like Vietnam, will never 
be truly won. It allows for him to deflect public opinion 
away from any real problems in his administration. 

And all the while when we fill out our taxes, take out 
a library book or use the internet, use a credit card, get 
a driver’s license, or take a test, the defining issue of 
democracy— freedom— is seeping through the bureau- 
cratic fissure of intrusiveness that defines our culture. 

To the students who had to sit through this process, 
it was felt that this was simply another form of profil- 
ing people; as one young brother called it, “academic 
profiling,” that when mixed with other factors may very 
well establish a criteria for test-taking workers who 
might get passed over for a job, or promotion, based on 
the information of that pre-test query. 

“Only people who have taken the GED and come 
from a family that did not abuse drugs or alcohol need 
apply to the service jobs that we have available.” For 
the others... Well, there’s always war! 


Blockade hits transit discrimination 


Memphis, Tenn. — We’re proud members of ADAPT 
(American Disabled for Attendant Programs Today). We 
were waiting at the bus stop and saw a bus with a 
wheelchair lift coming around 3:15 p.m. The bus driver 
saw us sitting there in our wheelchairs, he braked 
slightly, then pulled off. He refused to stop. The bus 
wasn’t crowded, he just 
didn’t want to pick us up. 

We started calling 
MATA (Memphis Area 
Transit Authority) main- 
line and MATAplus trying 
to get a ride back to work. 

MATAplus is the transit 
system for people function- 
ally unable to use the fixed 
route system. According to 
the Americans with Dis- 
abilities Act, if the main- 
line bus fails in any way, 

MATAplus is supposed to 
pick up the slack. 

We couldn’t get hold of 
any of the powers that be. 

We called James Anglin, 
the MATAplus manager, 
and William Hudson, the 
MATA president. Nobody was in their office and the 
staff at MATAplus kept transferring us or wouldn’t 
answer our call or wouldn’t return our calls. We just got 
tired. We knew the next bus would come at 4:08 p.m. 
Just as it was coming around the comer we saw a MAT- 
Aplus bus pull up across the street. I thought, aha! 
They’re here to pick us up. Wrong! They picked up 


another guy. We saw a mainline bus coming and decid- 
ed to block it. We figured, nobody is calling us, nobody 
is giving us anything, so let’s stop' this bus and maybe 
we can negotiate. 

We had been out all afternoon trying to get some way 
back to the office. Then a MATAplus bus did pull up, 
and someone told us that was the bus we were to get on. 

When we started 
towards it, the driver of 
the bus we were block- 
ing took off, and so did 
the MATAplus bus. So 
we decided to block the 
van of a MATA supervi- 
sor who came out here. 
The police are here, but 
MATA is not going to 
prosecute us for block- 
ing their bus. 

They aren’t going to 
prosecute us because 
they know that they’re 
in the wrong and totally 
incompetent, “it’s 5:35 
p.m. now. Transporta- 
tion in Memphis 1 for dis- 
abled people is totally 
undependable. But a lot of people with disabilities have 
no choice. You have to get to your job; get home from 
your job; pick your children up from day care; go to the 
grocery store; go to the doctor. You’re at their mercy. 
The drivers who passed us by will probably not even be 
reprimanded, it happens so frequently. 

—Renee and Deborah 



Michael Heinrich / Memphis Center for Independent Living 


Protesters challenge World Food Summit 


The streets of Rome were filled with 40,000 protest- 
ers in June, marching against the World Food Summit 
held under UN auspices. Participants included farmers 
from the Third World and Europe, environmentalists 
and activists from the movements against capitalist 
globalization, who contrasted the politicians dining on 
lobster and foie gras with the 12.8 million southern 
Africans now at risk of starvation. 

The U.S. led the fight to turn the World Food Summit 
into a vehicle for biotech and agribusiness multination- 
als, using the fight against hunger as a pretext for sell- 
ing biotechnology and demanding opening of markets. 

Many delegates from poor countries objected. Ugan- 
dan President Yoweri Museveni insisted that technolo- 
gy is not the solution: “The most fundamental problems 
are not the weather; are not lack of improved seeds. The 
main causes of food shortages in the world are really 
three: wars, protectionism in agricultural products in 
Europe, the USA, China, India, and Japan, and protec- 
tionism in value-added products on the part of the same 
(countries.” 

The U.S. did not even let the summit recognize the 
right to safe and nutritious food, which is implied by the 
1948 UN Declaration on Human Rights. 

Many protesters echoed the message of French 
farmer and anti-globalization activist Jose Bove: 
"GMOs (genetically modified organisms) are no answer 
•to hunger. It is just that big multinationals want to con- 
trol all the rights to seeds.” 

Activists also held a counter-summit in Rome, the 


World Forum for Food Sovereignty. The counter-sum- 
mit’s closing declaration attacked “globalization and lib- 
eralization, intensifying the structural causes of hunger 
and malnutrition [resulting in] displacements of peoples 
and massive migration, the loss of jobs that pay living 
wages, the destruction of the land and other resources 
that peoples depend on, an increase in polarization 
between rich and poor and within and between North 
and South, a deepening of poverty around the world, 
and an increase of hunger in the vast majority of 
nations.” 

The declaration called for “strengthening of produc- 
tion by the poor themselves for local markets or the 
radical redistribution of access to productive resources 
that is fundamental to real change for the better.” To the 
plans of the rulers, it “counterpose[s] the unifying con- 
cept of Food Sovereignty as the umbrella under which 
we outline the actions and strategies that are needed to 
truly end hunger.” 

As important as it was, what the declaration disre- 
garded was that the phenomenon it attacked, “the 
unbridled monopolization and concentration of 
resources and productive processes in the hands of a few 
giant corporations,” is the law of development of capi- 
talism. Or to be precise, one pole of that law, the other 
pole being the growth of poverty, unemployment, revolt 
of the exploited working class, and new passions and 
new forces to uproot this outmoded capitalist system, 
which has shown a far greater ability to generate 
famine and war than human development. 

—Franklin Dmitryev 


Inglewood mass rallies 

Los Angeles— The Black and Brown communities 
are up in arms over the beating of 16-year-old Donovan 
Jackson, July 6, by Inglewood police and Los Angeles 
County sheriffs. The beating was seen round the world 
when a video camera caught his head being slammed on 
the hood of a police car, and then showed him slugged in 
the face by an Inglewood police officer— all while Dono- 
van was in handcuffs. Donovan’s only “crime” was want- 
ing to know why the sheriffs deputies were questioning 
his father who was simply filling his car with gas. 

Donovan is now charged with resisting arrest and 
assaulting an officer. The man who videotaped the 
police beating of Donovan, Mitchell Crooks, is now 
under arrest for hit-and-run and burglary warrants 
which are over five years old. Since this incident there 
have been many community rallies, marches and town 
hall meetings in Inglewood. 

There was a meeting of 700-800 at the Inglewood 
high school with many young women and men very 
angry about the behavior of the Inglewood police officer 
who beat Donovan. This officer has a history of abuse 
complaints against him. Now the proof is on videotape. 
He has been placed on administrative leave with pay. 
The young people at the meeting wanted him in jail 
where they would be if they were involved in a beating 
caught on video. 

Several days later there was a rally and march of up 
to 1,500 at the Inglewood police station with many polit- 
ical and church leaders in attendance. Some of the com- 
ments we heard from the community people were: 
“There should be a two strikes law for police” and then 
“No, it should be a one-strike law.” This “racial profiling 
has to stop. They are now doing it to all immigrants as 
well.” 

A few days later there was a meeting of 1,200 held at 
Faith United Methodist Church in Inglewood headed by 
Rev. Andrew Gaither. He is the only minister who open- 
ly supported the LA 4+, the young men who were tried 
after the L.A. rebellion of April 1992. He has always 
been in the forefront of struggles in the African-Ameri- 
can community for freedom and dignity, especially that 
of Damian Williams who is now having to stand trial on 
the trumped up charge of murder by the 77th Street 
police station— part of the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment’s racist profiling. 

Some 2,000 attended a Tbwn Hall meeting, a few 
days later, with many in the Black and Brown commu- 
nities joining the struggle. 

There is a prayer vigil at the Inglewood police station 
every night with 300-400 people, new faces all the time. 
This struggle will continue until the profiling and abuse 
is stopped 

—Judy Tristan and Georgianna Williams 

Forum on AIDS 

Chicago— Gregg Bordowitz and Darrell Gordon, 
longtime AIDS activists, spoke at a Video Machete 
forum, July 26. Bordowitz compared the recent AIDS 
conference in Barcelona, Spain, to that in Durban, 
South Africa two years ago. Barcelona had a heavy 
presence of pharmaceutical companies, as well as polit- 
ical figures including ex-president Bill Clinton. Neither 
had been prominent in Durban. 

There, the grassroots Treatment Action Campaign 
brought 5,000 people out into the streets wearing T- 
shirts emblazoned with “HIV+.” Around four million 
people in South Africa are HIV-positive and around 29 
million people in sub-Saharan Africa as a whole. This 
compares to about one million in the U.S. 

The spread of AIDS is perhaps the most serious 
threat to humanity today. China has 70% of intra- 
venous drug users testing positive. HIV has been dis- 
covered in every province. In India there have been 
three to four million reported cases, with eight or nine 
million estimated. The fastest growth right now is in 
Eastern Europe, with the epidemic of intravenous drug 
use there spreading HIV through needle sharing. 

There has been a huge shift in AIDS activism’s focus 
as the epidemic has spread in the Third World. Bor- 
dowitz, who is a filmmaker-activist, showed some 
footage from his film “Habit” on the Treatment Action 
Campaign in South Africa. TAC’s focus is on the deliv- 
ery of HIV treatment to the poor. In response to pres- 
sures, pharmaceutical companies lowered prices of 
anti-retroviral drugs by 40-50% but many in poor coun- 
tries still can’t afford them. 

Brazil has been producing its own generic version of 
the drugs since 1992, in violation-of patents, and as a 
result it has cut mortality rates by 50%. This is in line 
with the results in developed countries. Brazil provides 
the drugs free to HIV-positive people. India also pro- 
duces its own drugs, but it doesn’t have a system of 
delivery to the poor, only the wealthy. 

When South Africa threatened to break the patent 
agreements, 40 pharmaceutical companies threatened 
a lawsuit, but it was dropped under pressure. That is 
one of the recent victories in AIDS acivism. For now the 
World Trade Organization won’t bring action against 
countries that violate trade laws in production of AIDS 
drugs. ' 

Another victory in recent years has been the role of 
ACT UP Philadelphia. Bordowitz and Gordon described 
how the largely African-American led group successful- 
ly pressured the Clinton administration to reverse its 
support for the WTO’s moves against Brazil, as well as 
how it brought the issue of AIDS to the attention of the 
anti-globalization movement. 

—Gerard Emmett 
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War continues in Afghanistan, Pakistan 


by Kevin A. Barry 

U.S. planes bombed a wedding in southern 
Afghanistan in July, killing 40 people and wounding 
100. This and other attacks on innocent civilians have 
begun to create hostility to U.S. forces, where there had 
been a measure of gratitude for driving out the widely 
hated Taliban. 

June’s long-awaited loya jirga or national assembly 
also left a bitter taste. Under U.S. orchestration, the 
resulting government continued to be dominated by eth- 
nic Tajik Northern Alliance warlords, some of them 
almost as fundamentalist as the Taliban or A1 Qaeda. 

One example was the treatment of Sima Samar, the 
most prominent woman delegate, who was elected 
deputy chair of the loya jirga in a secret ballot. In 
response, a newspaper run by elements of the Northern 
Alliance accused Samar of having “insulted Islam,” 
under a headline calling her “the Salman Rushdie of 
Afghanistan.” After death threats followed, Samar 
announced that she would step down as Minister for 
Women’s Affairs to head a less visible human rights 
commission. 

In neighboring Pakistan, reports of horrific violence 
against women have surfaced in recent weeks. The most 
outrageous case was that of Muktarin Bibi, who was 
raped by four men on June 22 after a bizarre village 
“trial.” Upper-caste men— elements of the Hindu-based 

New war crimes of 
Sharon and Hamas 

Israel’s Prime Minister Ariel Sharon carried out 
another war crime, on July 23. Under his orders, a U.S.- 
supplied F-16 fighter jet fired a missile into an apart- 
ment building in the crowded Gaza Strip. They did so in 
order to assassinate a Hamas leader, Sheik Salah She- 
hada, who had been linked to numerous attacks on 
Israeli civilians. When the dust cleared, besides Sheha- 
da, 15 civilians were killed, among them eight children 
and a two-month-old baby. Most did not even live in the 
same building as Shehada. Sharon called the attack 
“one of our major successes.” 

In a response that showed an equally ghoulish dis- 
regard for human life, the fundamentalist Hamas set off 
a bomb in the cafeteria of Hebrew University, killing 
seven young students. Another Hamas bomb killed nine 
people on a commuter bus, most of them also civilians. 

As Hamas and Sharon continued their grisly compe- 
tition in terror, a new study revealed that malnutrition 
has become rampant among Palestinian children suf- 
fering under Sharon’s lockdown of nearly one million 
people on the West Bank. 

Left surges in Brazil 

Polls in July continued to give Workers’ Party (WP) 
candidate Luis Ignacio “Lula” da Silva a commanding 
lead in presidential elections scheduled for October in 
Brazil. The prospect of a victory By Lula, a former Marx- 
ist, has caused tremors in the financial markets, despite 
moves to the Right by the WP, which now calls itself 
“post-socialist.” 

Brazil is the world’s ninth-largest economy, but also a 
land of grinding poverty. Wealth and power have long 
lay in the hands of a tiny landowner-military elite. In 
the impoverished Northeast, where Lula grew up, the 
law turns a blind eye toward the slave labor that is still 
widespread in the lumber and cattle industries. Brazil’s 
national debt stands at $250 billion, much of it state 
funds that were siphoned off by corrupt politicians and 
generals with the complicity of international capital. 
These cozy arrangements would surely be challenged 
were Lula to win in October. 


caste system still survive in Pakistan— were seeking to 
cover up their own rape of Bibi’s 11-year-old brother. To 
this end, they accused the boy of sexual advances 
toward one of their female relatives. As “punishment” 
for his family, a village court dominated by the upper 
castes ordered Bibi to be raped by the four men. 

The fact that these reports from Pakistan’s villages 
are reaching the international press is a sign of the 
determination of rural women to speak out and resist. 
Since Bibi’s case became public, dozens of other women 
have gained the courage to come forward to file rape 
complaints. 

At the same time, Islamic fundamentalist groups 
continue to organize in Pakistan, capitalizing on mass 
resentment over increasing U.S. domination of the 
region. Like Bush, they wish to see world politics polar- 
ized between, on the one hand, the U.S.’s imperialistic 


Mass strike in Britain 



Britain saw the largest strike in more than 20 years, 
July 17, as over a million local government workers 
walked off their jobs across the country demanding a 
6% pay increase. Two- thirds of the strikers were 
women who remain in the lowest paid jobs. 

Mexican airport protest 

More than 1,000 Mexican peasants seized govern- 
ment hostages, in July, as part of a protest against air- 
port construction on their land. After several days, as 
support demonstrations mounted across the coifiitry, 
the Vicente Fox government agreed to free jailed peas- 
ant leaders, to increase compensation for confiscated 
land, and to provide new jobs and land to the peasants. 
During these events, peasants recalled before TV cam- 
eras how their grandparents, then part of a movement 
led by Emiliano Zapata, had seized the land from the 
wealthy Aw during the Mexican Revolution. 

In recent weeks, the government finally began to 
honor promises to open some files of the Federal Securi- 
ty Directorate, the dreaded secret police. Working toge- 
ther with the military and the CIA, the secret police 
repressed student, labor, and peasant activists, often 
sending them to their deaths after horrible torture. The 
most notorious case was the massacre of hundreds of 
student protesters in Mexico City in 1968. Human 
rights activists have deplored the fact that swift prose- 
cutions of those responsible, many of them still alive, 
are not on the agenda. However, pressure for action may 
build as citizens begin to examine the police files. 


“permanent war on terrorism” and, on the other, their 
own reactionary form of anti-imperialism. This polar- 
ization Serves to close out labor, leftist, and feminist 
forces. 

The new stirrings among women and other progres- 
sive forces in the region, however, suggest the possibili- 
ty of a liberatory alternative to both the Islamists and 
the U.S.-backed “authorities.” 

Walkout in Canada 

Toronto city workers staged a two-week general 
strike in July. At its height, some 22,000 workers 
walked picket lines. The strike left garbage uncollected 
and closed down swimming pools, ferry service, and 
needle exchanges for TV drug users. Finally, the Ontario 
provincial legislature voted for binding arbitration, 
after “pro-labor” New Democratic Party members 
betrayed the strikers by giving up plans to delay the 
vote. This forced an end to the strike. 

This strike was not undertaken lightly. It concerned 
not wages, but the very existence of unionized labor in 
Toronto. The city government has announced plans to 
privatize municipal services, which could subject work- 
ers to mass layoffs. It offered to guarantee the jobs of 
only those with 10 years of seniority. The city even 
spumed a counter-offer from the labor bureaucracy that 
would have cut this to six years, still leaving thousands 
of workers in jeopardy. Now the arbitrator will no doubt 
propose a rotten compromise. 

i Holland moves Right 

| Amsterdam, Netherlands— A new administra- 

o tion took power in the Netherlands, in July, an outcome 
S of the elections of May 14. The new administration rep- 
.g resents a right-wing answer to the problems facing 
•g world capitalist society. 

•§ Two items already speak volumes— the interests of 
| worldng class people and human rights. If I read the 
■| proposals of this new government properly, there will be 
a deterioration in the labor conditions for the working 
class. Unemployed and medically-rejected people have 
to fear large financial cutbacks and limits on their 
rights to get social benefits. In the case of human rights, 
several limitations will be introduced regarding immi- 
grants and political exiles. There is talk of these restric- 
tions being the most severe in Europe. 

A number of things in the process of a strong move to 
the Right deserve notice. 

The former government, and the traditional political 
parties, have no real answer to the problems facing 
world capitalism. They adjust themselves to the status 
quo, and the so-called “new” party, the LPF (the party of 
the late Pirn Fortuyn, who was assassinated on the eve 
of the elections in May) is no exception. 

A lot of traditional social-democratic voters either did 
not vote, oar voted for the LPF. This is a process one can 
see everywhere in Europe where social-democratic par- 
ties were part of the government. These parties, which 
in name are leftist but which in practice follow neo-lib- 
eral policies, are receiving strong blows. The bourgeois 
ideology is everyday poured out to the people, resulting 
in the impression that the LPF would do something 
new. Actually, this party is a rightrwing populist party 
and the ideas of Fortuyn are in line with those of 
Berlusconi in Italy and Haider in Austria. 

The move to the Right, which was already going on 
for a long time, was strengthened by September 11. It 
has become clear that individual terrorism— the suc- 
cessful attempt on the life of Fortuyn— does not stop the 
move to the Right. On the contrary, it forms a climate 
for more repression. 

— K.L. 


= NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES ~ 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya*Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- ^ 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Targeting daily life 

by Htun Lin 

Bush and Ashcroft want all of us American citizens to 
be in a perpetual "state of alert," meaning a state of 
fear, and to be on the lookout for "suspicious activities." 
On Sept. 10, on the eve of the first anniversary of Sep- 
tember 11, Ashcroft issued yet another "terrorist alert." 
Obeying her Commander-in-Chiefs orders, a Georgia 
woman in a cafe called the Sheriffs department to 
inform on three "Arab-looking men" when she over- 
heard a fragment of their conversation about "bringing 
it down." 

The three, all medical students, were pulled over by 
Florida state troopers and detained and questioned for 
the next 17 hours. All of this is now allowed under 
Bush's “Patriot Act”: on accusation alone, anyone can 
disappear indefinitely without charge or due process. It 
has now come out that they were U.S. citizens, talking 
about bringing down a car from Kansas. 

My family fled in the 1960s as political refugees from 
Burma, ruled by military dictatorship, which detained 
people based on racial profiling. Their version of "Home- 
land Security" was called "State Law and Order 
Restoration Council," responsible not only for detaining 
political candidates from opposing parties, but also the 
murder of thousands of political dissidents, ethnic 
minorities and student activists who mysteriously "dis- 
appeared." 

Those old enough to have lived through the 
McCarthy era also can remember how many were 
detained for having "strange" political discussions, or 
reading "suspicious" books. Today's computers have 
greatly amplified the ability to monitor routine daily 
life. Now Ashcroft and Bush's Homeland Security czar 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Fanon and terrorism 

by John Alan 

After the tragedy of September 11, the French gen- 
eral Paul Aussaresses published his memoir The Battle 
of the Casbah, recounting the way the French conduct- 
ed their war to "combat terrorism" in Algeria in 1954- 
62. The French committed atrocities trying to main- 
tain their colony in Africa against the Algerian nation- 
alists. 

The memoir asks when is it acceptable to use torture 
or abrogate legal norms. He said: "Once you have seen 
with your own eyes as I did, civilians, men, women, 
and children quartered, disemboweled and nailed to 
doors, you are changed for life. What feelings can any- 
one have towards those who perpetrated such barbaric 
acts and their accomplices?" 

It should be noted that no United States president 
has ever strongly opposed or actively intervened to 
stop atrocities committed by Europeans in Africa. Pres- 
ident Kennedy made some anti-colonialist remarks, 
but Fanon thought that Kennedy's position on the war 
in Algeria was hardly different from that of France. 

Frantz Fanon is undoubtedly the most outstanding 
thinker and activist involved in de-colonization of Alge- 
ria. He recognized at once that violence was embedded 
in the very structure of colonial society, in other words, 
in its geographical layout, which "implies a line of 
force." Fanon points out, "The colonial world is a world 
‘cut in two. The dividing line, the frontiers are shown 
by barracks and police stations. In the colonies it is the 
policeman and the soldier who are the official, insti- 
tuted go-betweens, the spokesmen of the settlers and 
his rule of oppression.... The policeman and the soldier, 
fey their immediate presence and their frequent and 
direct action maintain contact with the native and 
• (Continued on page 8) 
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Bush's war against Iraq 
threatens global disaster 


by Peter Hudis 

The relative ease with which George W. Bush brow- 
beat world leaders and the UN into accepting his plans 
for an invasion of Iraq threatens not 
only the existence of the despotic 
regime of Saddam Hussein in Bagh- 
dad. It also risks setting into motion 
one of the most dangerous schemes 
ever to be projected by a world leader, 
namely that the U.S. has the "right" 
to launch preemptive wars whenever 
and wherever it likes, even if that 
should involve the use of nuclear 
weapons. 

The green light for a U.S. invasion 
of Iraq was provided by Bush's speech 
to the UN on Sept. 12. The anniver- 
sary of the September 11 disaster was 
barely over when Bush moved to shift 
the focus from A1 Qaeda to Saddam 
Hussein.; 

In the face of mounting criticism of 
his "unilateralism," Bush called on 
Iraq to fulfill all UN resolutions 
passed over the last 11 years or face 
military attack. Knowing full well 
that Iraq would never agree to such conditions, his 
speech provided the UN with a way to capitulate to U.S. 
war plans while maintaining the illusion of engaging in 
"multilateral consultation." 

Bush's speech also silenced his critics in the Republi- 
can and Democratic parties who had expressed concern 
at his "go-it-alone" approach. By lining up the support of 
world leaders at the UN and portraying any criticism of 
his Iraq policy as a sign of a lack of patriotic fervor, 
Bush silenced his critics in Congress—a sign of how 
threadbare was their opposition in the first place. 

PREPARATIONS FOR WAR 

None pf this means that Bush has become a "multi- 
lateralist." He is determined to invade Iraq, even if Iraq 
allows UN -weapons inspectors back into the country. 
His drive for war is part of a new military doctrine that 
involves nothing short of the propagation of permanent, 
preemptive war against any real or imagined adversary. 

In many respects the war against Iraq has already 


begun. In March, U.S. forces entered the Kurdish areas 
of northern Iraq with the aim of training local Kurdish 
militias for eventual battle against Baghdad. 

More recently, on Aug. 6, U.S. and British bombers 



Los Angeles march Sept. 14 to protest Bush's drive to invade Iraq. 


destroyed an Iraqi air command and control center at 
al-Nukhaib between Iraq and Saudi Arabia. The center 
contained advanced fiber-optic networks recently 
installed by Chinese companies. 

A few days later, on Aug. 8, Turkey executed its first 
major military assault inside Iraq. Accompanied by U.S. 
and British military forces, the Turkish army seized the 
critical Bamemi airport in the northern part of the 
country. Possession of the airbase will allow the U.S. to 
control much of northern Iraq. 

Though its existence has barely been reported on, the 
Turkish expeditionary force in Iraq now numbers 5,000. 
U.S. and allied Turkish special forces already control 
15% of Iraq, mostly in the northern region. 

Most recently, the U.S. and Britain launched a mas- 
sive air raid over Western Iraq on Sept. 6, with the aim 
of destroying the first line of Iraq's air force and air 
defense systems. Similar U.S. operations are occurring 

(Continued on page 10) 


Letter from Africa: struggles continue 


by Ba Karang 

Gambia — There are many new developments in the 
struggles of the African people against both their local 
dictators and international capital. In a word, Africa is 
in a seribus situation. It has been so for many decades, 
but now it faces war, internal crisis, famine, and AIDS. 

Famine in the whole of Southern Africa is happening 
at a time when world leaders are gathering in South 
Africa to discuss problems they themselves have creat- 
ed (see page 9)— hunger, environmental disaster, pover- 
ty, unfair trade relationships, and political instability. 
Many other African countries are facing the same situ- 
ation, like Zimbabwe and Gambia. 

The problem leading to this situation is not just 
the poor rainy season; there is food to buy in most 
of -these countries including Gambia. The fact is 
that the purchasing power of the people has seri- 
ously declined and stands among other reasons 
why hunger in Africa is.no longer just a village 
phenomenon but appears also right in the heart 
of the towns. 

Agriculture is still being encouraged as an export-ori- 
ented activity, affecting the continent as well. Ecological 
disaster is occurring as forests are cleared for more and 
bigger farm lands. Without a change in this attitude, 
the problem with hunger will not be solved easily. 

There are still many wars in the continent, just and 
unjust. The war in Congo ceased to be a just war the 
very day Mobutu was defeated. We insisted from the 
start that the defeat of Mobutu was revolutionary but 
that it will not lead to the liberation of the people of 
Congo. Even after the signing of a regional peace treaty, 
the war still continues as if nothing had happened. 

Mugabe of Zimbabwe says he is prepared to with- 
draw his forces under the pretext of the so-called peace 
treaty. But it is very clear that the internal crisis in 
Zimbabwe will not allow Mugabe to concentrate on an 
outside crisis. It is no accident that he declared his new 
cabinet to be a "War Cabinet." 


Mugabe, who promised to give Black farmers land 
during his election campaign, knew very well that fan- 
ning the fire of nationalism will be the only way to hold 
on to power. Some of us have been questioning why it 
has taken so long a time to address the land question 
since it was very fundamental in the liberation strug- 
gle. In light of his promises to return the land without 
any economic possibilities to help Black farmers to take 
over the big farms and run them, if Mugabe uses the 
courts to maintain ownership by some of the white 
farmers, we should not be surprised. 

The formation of the African Union (AU) is not 
surprising at this stage of both the political and 
economic development of the continent. The 
warring in the continent, the poverty, and the 
hunger had been used as a pretext for the forma- 
tion of the AU, but the very day this union was 
born, it refused to recognise the struggle and vic- 
tory of the people of Madagascar. We might better 
see such dictatorial behaviour as one of the cen- 
tral reasons for the formation of the AU. 

Comrades, in the struggles of the African continent 
there have been small victories that are very important 
in moving the struggle to new levels. They must con- 
tinue to be defended. There are still nations fighting 
for their independence. The struggles of these nations 
and peoples must not be dismissed as mere power 
struggles or having the desire to split Africa into small 
entities. 

Perhaps this dismissiveness is why the struggle of 
the people of the Western Sahara is not recognised and 
supported by many of the African Left. We have the 
Black Sudanese and Mauritanians fighting against 
their Arab racist leaders. They are humiliated, 
enslaved, and denied the most basic of human rights. 

No one is demanding sanctions against these 
regimes. It is perhaps among the issues that makes 
many Africans see the reaction of the West against 
Mugabe to be nothing other than hypocrisy. It is the 
duty of the Left to defend the struggles of these peoples. 
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WOMAN AS REASON 


After 9/11: 


what kind of future for women? 


by Maya Jhansi 

Business thrives in the ruins. Cities become piles of 
ruins; villages become cemeteries; countries, deserts; 
populations are beggared; churches, horse stalls. Inter- 
national law, treaties and alliances, the most sacred 
words and the highest authority have been torn in 
shreds. Violated, dishonored, wading in blood, dripping 
filth — there stands bourgeois society. This is it. Not all 
spic and span and moral, with pretense to culture, phi- 
losophy, ethics, order, peace, and the rule of law — but 
the ravening beast, the witches' sabbath of anarchy, a 
plague to culture and humanity. Thus it reveals itself in 
its true, its naked form. 

—Rosa Luxemburg, Junius pamphlet, 1915 

Since the September 11 attacks, the world has 
become a more dangerous place. Bush's so-called "war 
on terror" has made the devil's prophecy of permanent 
war the permanent condition of life in our new century. 

As the U.S. military gears up the war machine for 
another foray into Iraq, it has raised what should have 
long ago been buried, the specter of nuclear war. 
The scrapping of the Anti-Ballistic Missiles treaty by 
the U.S.; two nuclearly armed countries, India and Pak- 
istan, poised for months on the brink of war; China's 
potential nuclear build-up, and the U.S.'s refusal to rule 
out the use of nuclear weapons against Iraq— all reveal 
that we have not left behind the legacies of the bipolar 
world, even as the U.S. consolidates unprecedented 
hegemony over the globe. 

For women this ominous militarization goes hand-in- 
hand with a resurgence of fundamentalist violence and 
repression in multifarious forms. Nothing reveals the 
lie of Bush's "war on terror" better than the fact that 
women are no less at risk of death, mutilation, repres- 
sion and violence at the hands of fundamentalist ter- 
rorists or states than they were before Bush launched 
his war. The continuing struggles of Afghan women in 
the face of warlordism is evidence of this. 

While there has been some freedom of movement for 
Afghan women in places like Kabul since the fall of the 
Taliban, for the most part, they remain afraid to ven- 
ture out of their houses, and still face serious obstacles 
to obtaining even the most basic levels of education and 
health care. The Sept. 11 issue of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association reports that Afghan 
women are 50% more likely than American women to 
die in childbirth. A survey conducted in Herat province 
found that less than 1% of pregnant women received 
attention from a trained healthcare worker, such as a 
nurse, physician, midwife or traditional birth atten- 
dant, and that only 35 physicians were available to 
treat 793,214 people in the area. 

Bush's opposition to the Taliban and to A1 Qaeda is 
inspired by geopolitical power games, in which women's 
lives are of little or no concern. In its efforts to work out 
an oil deal with Nigeria, the U.S. has ignored the case 
of Amina Lawal, the young woman whose appeal 
against a sharia court ruling that condemned her to 
death by stoning was denied. The National Organiza- 
tion for Women and others are bringing world attention 
to Lawal's case (See "Women World Wide" on this page). 

Some have gone so far as to argue that there is a 
covert global war against women being conducted by 
the U.S. and the forces of religious fundamentalism, 
working together. In the UN, at convention after con- 
vention, the U.S. has allied with countries like Libya, 
Algeria, Sudan and even Iran and Iraq to replace the 
right to "reproductive health services" with the phrase 
"basic health services." The president of the Interna- 


WOMEN WORLDWIDE 


by Mary Jo Grey 

At a time of overwhelming government hostility 
toward just maintaining, much less improving, abortion 
rights, the state of California, in September, passed four 
bills expanding women's right to abortion. The new leg- 
islation would: 1) ensure that abortion would continue 
in California even if Roe v. Wade was overturned; 2) 
require that all medical residency programs for obste- 
tricians and gynecologists give abortion training 
(although there are loopholes on the basis of religion or 
"conscience"); 3) mandate that emergency room staff tell 
victims of sexual abuse about emergency contraception 
and provide it free if they ask for it, as well as allow 
nurses and midwives to prescribe abortion drugs like 
RU-486, and 4) shield abortion clinics, their employees 
and patients from harassment by blocking public 
access to all names and addresses. 

* * * 

% 

Contestants in the upcoming Miss World pageant, 
scheduled to take place in Nigeria on Nov. 30, are 
threatening to boycott the event to protest a single 
mother's sentence to be stoned to death for having sex 
outside of marriage. Amina Lawal was sentenced by an 
Islamic Court in August after giving birth to a daughter 
more than nine months after divorcing her husband. 
Pageant organizers were forced by angry contestants 
and international pressure to ask the government not to 
carry out the death sentence. The European Parlia- 
ment's committee on women's rights unanimously 
called for a boycott of the pageant. Participants from 
France and Belgium have already withdrawn. 


tional Women's Health Coalition, Adrienne Germain, 
put it this way: "When [Bush] is doing a war on terror- 
ism, they're the 'axis of evil.' When he's waging a war on 
women, they're his allies." 

This is hardly new or surprising, since the U.S. 
remains the only industrialized nation that has not rat- 
ified the UN Convention on the Elimination of Discrim- 
ination Against Women (CEDAW). CEDAW came out of 
a 1975 international women's conference, and since 
Jimmy Carter signed it in 1980, it has been held up and 
ignored by the U.S. Congress for over 20 years. It was 
passed this summer by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, and now is awaiting a Senate vote. ..again. 

However, not much has -changed for women even in 
countries that have ratified CEDAW. The women's 
movement needs to move beyond the UN. September 11 
has brought to light the necessity of imagining a deeper 
and more profound alternative to the destruction, war 


Jerusalem-For years, right-wing extremists have 
harassed Women in Black at vigils throughout Israel, 
shouting racist and fascist slogans. Jerusalem Women 
in Black have far out-numbered the right wing, but the 
Right is particularly violent and therefore the 
Jerusalem police caved in to them and proposed a 
Solomonic course of action: that we each demonstrate at 
Hagar Square on alternate Fridays. Women in Black 
immediately rejected this proposal. The Right-repre- 
sented by a man who has frequently been arrested for 
assault of Arabs and us-accepted it at once. 

The following week, thanks to an amazing response 
from supporters in Jerusalem, we were 160 women and 
men at the Jerusalem Women in Black. As a result, the 
police declared that Women in Black could have the 
vigil that Friday, but that the Right would have it the 
following week. 

Jerusalem Women in Black met a few days later and 
decided the following: We will continue to hold our vigil 
at Hagar Square every Friday. Until further notice, 
however, the Jerusalem vigil would be held at 12:00 
noon— one hour earlier than usual— thereby leaving the 
Right without a reason for demonstrating. 

On Sept. 6, we held the vigil at noon, one hour earli- 
er than usual. Despite the change of hour and the fact 
that it was the eve of Rosh Hashana, almost 100 people 
showed up. Several policemen asked us if we had 
changed the hour. We said that we had not, but that we 
were demonstrating at noon that day to show the police 
that we do not want confrontation with the Right. Nev- 
ertheless, we demand to continue at Hagar Square 
every Friday at 1 p.m., as we have for over 14 years. 

The vigil dispersed early, as planned, just as carloads 
of police arrived to - handle the anticipated battle 
between Women in Black and the Right. The patrolmen 
looked surprised to see us leaving. I sat in my car and 
watched as seven right-wing demonstrators showed up 
at 1:00; I counted more police than demonstrators. I 
don't know how long the Right remained, but they must 
have felt bereft without us. 


and havoc that the rulers promise for us as our future. 

The militarization of our reality, over the past year 
especially, has assumed a certain philosophical stance, 
a cynicism about the inability of human beings to con- 
ceive of a natural state as other than a state of war. It 
seemed "natural" to most that the U.S. would retaliate 
for September 11 by launching a permanent war. It 
seemed "natural" to the Left that the angry and dispos- 
sessed would execute the diabolical attacks on New 
York. The U.S. patriot asked "Why do they hate us?" 
and the Left answered back that it was only "natural." 

Calling upon the best traditions of women's anti-war 
activism, the women's movement must take back the 
concept of the "natural" from the warmongering male 
leaders, and offer up for discussion, in Virginia Woolfs 
words, "the recurring dream that has haunted the 
human mind since the beginning of time; the dream of 
peace, the dream of freedom." 


The coming vigil is planned for Friday at 12:00, even 
though the police "allow" us to use the square at 1 p.m. 
A small group of Women in Black will meet with the 
police this week to demand our rights. If the right shows 
up at noon, that will strengthen our case that their only 
raison d'etre is our presence, and the police should pro- 
tect our right to demonstrate at 1 p.m. 

—Gila Svirsky 

Memphis peace vigil 

Memphis, Term.— On the evening of Sept. 10, 
about a dozen activists and community people held a 
candlelight vigil. It was in commemoration of all the 
people who had died since Sept. 11, 2001. We wanted 
our vigil not only to be for those who died from the 
destruction of the World Trade Center and the other 
terrorist attacks that day, but also for the innocent peo- 
ple of Afghanistan who were bombed out of existence by 
the U.S. 

We sat in a circle on the lawn of a local church, and 
we listened to each other's thoughts. I chose to wear a 
t-shirt that night commemorating the Montreal Mas- 
sacre of 1989 when women engineering students were 
separated from the men and gunned down by a man 
who called them "a bunch of f- feminists." 

I said that I wore that shirt because I wanted us to 
remember the women' who have died, be that in Cana- 
da, the U.S. or the women in Afghanistan who were 
killed first by the Russians, then by the Northern 
Alliance, then by the Taliban, then by the U.S., and 
now by the Northern Alliance again. I said that the 
proof that Bush cares nothing for these women was his 
denial of $34 million to the UN Population Fund, a 
move that would cause the death of thousands of 
women and children, including in Afghanistan. 

Others spoke about the dangers of Bush's planned 
war against Iraq. We also used this occasion to begin 
planning action against the next war to come. 

—Terry Moon 


U.C. Berkeley clerical workers strike 


Berkeley, Cal.— In the first major labor action in 
30 years, the Coalition of Union Employees (CUE), the 
union of clerical employees, representing 2,300 mostly 
women workers at the University of California, staged 
a three day strike at the Berkeley campus at the begin- 
ning of the Fall semester Aug. 26-28. 

Many others, 
like myself, 
expressed their 
solidarity by 
staying out and 
joining the pick- 
et lines. Class- 
rooms were 
empty because 
the graduate 
student instruc- 
tors, represented 
by the UAW, 
joined the strike. 

Clinics were 
closed because 
practically all of 
the nurses, rep- 
resented by Cali- 
fornia Nurses 
Association 
(CNA), came out. 

Day care 



For me, the issue is the safety and working condi- 
tions. I have been out for surgery to correct carpel 
tunnel syndrome. I was supposed to come back in 
March, but I still can't work full time because they 
can't get my workstation set up right." 

A picket captain was proud that "this strike raised 

the bar on union 
solidarity. A cou- 
ple of years ago, 
when University 
Professional and 
Technical 
Employees 
(UPTE) struck, 
they didn't even 
ask CUE to 
honor their pick- 
«et lines. They did 
J not feel strong 
enough for that 
a to make sense. In 
5 May the nurses 
|were going to 
■^strike. U.C. came 
sup with a better 
■^proposal, so the 
^nurses didn't go 
gout. But then 


providers stayed Teachers, nurses and others demonstrate in support of clerical workers Ve^'dWnt S mean 


out. Many trades 
honored the picket lines. U.C. management's practices 
have angered so many that a new level of solidarity 
was forged. 

A young Asian woman told me: "The only thing they 
see us as is an expense. They don't appreciate the skills 
we bring. I am a graduate of this institution. I have 
worked here as administrative assistant for two years. 
During that time I have gotten no raises, no cost of liv- 
ing or merit raises. Now U.C. has declared an impasse 
and walked away from the negotiations." 

An older Black woman said: "I have been working 
here for 12 years. I have seen the conditions decline. 


this" and "we did- 
n't mean that" so the nurses are very upset. At the 
medical center, of the four clinics three are closed 
completely and management is trying to keep one 
open with nursing supervisors. 

"The graduate student instructors have had their 
beef with the university for years. U.C. does not 
want to recognize them as employees. The lecturers 
are mad, too. U.C. treats them as temporary help 
though some have been here for years or decades. 

"From; now on, when any union strikes, we will all 
support it. This strike has made such a difference." 

— Urszula Wislanka 


Women In Black outwit the Ri 
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Fred's stonewalls union workers 


Memphis, Tenn. —We workers at Fred’s distribu- 
tion center here wanted a union because of things like 
favoritism and pay. We voted in May to join UNITE!, 
but Fred’s refuses to bar- 
gain. Since we voted in 
the union, there has 
been harassment. There 
is no air conditioning at 
Fred's. To work in the 
warehouse is like being 
in hell. When it's 80 
degrees outside, it's like 
120 degrees inside. We 
have fans, but yesterday 
I noticed they had the 
heater on, retaliating for 
the union vote. They're 
constantly monitoring 
your work, standing 
around your desk. We 
never had that before. 

We didn't get a cost of 
living increase this year. 



care. If you leave "early," they give you an occurrence— 
that's like points, a penalty. 

One woman got home and her son was sitting there 

crying with his eye 
patched up. The school 
nurse had tried several 
times to reach her, need- 
ing her approval to take 
him to the hospital. She 
couldn't get through 
because Fred's told her 
we couldn't receive 
phone calls. But a bill 
collector can call and get 
straight through. 

They closed one of the 
women's bathrooms and 
one of the men’s too, 
welding the doors shut 
|3j without giving us notice. 
Now we have to go a 
pretty good distance to 
use the bathroom. They 


It's not all about money. Fred's workers voted in UNITE!, but are still rallying to win took out the women's san- 


It's about respect and union rights and recognition. 

being treated right, and 

fair work. All of a sudden, we've had work piled on us. 
We understand it's peak season, but it's getting ridicu- 
lous. I've been there several years and Fred's is the 
worst place I've worked. 

CHILDREN COME LAST 

They expect your children to come last in your life. 
They, tell you when they hire you that the job goes from 
6:00 to 2:45, or whatever. But when you get there, you 
work until, you've finished. Therefore, if your child has 
to be picked up at daycare at a certain time and you 
Can't make it, you have to pay late charges. They don't 


WORKSHOP TALKS 


(Continued from page 1) 

want a national identity card for everybody. This intru- 
sive attitude has also permeated our working lives. 

When I started my job at a hospital, we didn't have 
computers. We did everything on typewriters. Our orig- 
inal mission as frontline healthcare workers used to be 
to get the patient the medical treatment he needed as 
soon as possible. We even sent handwritten reminders 
each year so patients wouldn't forget their annual phys- 
ical exams. Now that we do everything on computers, 
we do not send out invitations for checkups anymore. 
Even when patients show up in a crisis, we are told by 
the computers to be on "alert,” while managers tell us to 
"cut costs." 

HMO COPS 


itary supplies when we 
got the union in. The 
bathrooms are dirty, with a smell that makes you not 
want to use them. It's being really low-down. 

FRED'S BREAKS LAWS 

They don't have scheduled breaks. We had people 
coming in at 5:00 a.m. who didn't get a break until 9:45. 
It's illegal. Fred's breaks a lot, of laws. The order people, 
the loaders, the stockers— those are the majority of the 
people that never know what time they're getting off. 
Those are majority Black and Latina workers. You have 
people working 40 hours and overtime that aren't get- 
ting benefits— they're considered part-time. 

It's prejudiced against the Blacks. They promote 
some Black people to management but it's by 
favoritism. If they promoted by seniority or experience 
it would be a better warehouse because a lot of the peo- 
ple they promote don't know their job. 

They have fired people for working on the union orga- 
nizing drive. They fired a young lady because she asked 
them why they changed her job. They told her the ques- 
tion was insubordination and sent her out the door. 

They gave the office people a $2 raise, but said we did 
not deserve a raise because we tried to get the union in. 
We're not allowed to come into the main employee gate 
anymore, but have to come off the alley at an industrial 
gate. 

I would like to see people being treated fair and given 
respect. I would like Fred's to listen to people. We 
believe in standing up for what we think is right. I'll 
stand up and fight until the end, regardless of what the 
outcome may be, because I think it's right. We need rep- 
resentation. 

—Black women warehouse workers 


The computer profiles alert us to all sorts of things, 
from how much co-payment the patient owes to whether 
the patient has "drug-seeking behavior." They have 
turned us health workers into HMO cops. We're on con- 
stant lookout for "suspicious activity" like unemployed 
people who have no insurance trying to use our clinics 
by using someone else's identity. We're told to demand a 
picture ID or drivers' license. Trying to obtain desper- 
ately needed healthcare has been transformed into a 
crime. 

A nation of over 40 million without health insurance 
creates a large pool of potential criminals. They have 
nothing to say about the ever-increasing threat of 
"John-Q" type crisis situations from desperate patients 
at the end of their rope. Each year thousands of health 
workers are injured on the job by angry and distraught 
patients. 

We health workers are between a rock and a hard' 
place, as the economic downturn is expected to throw 
more people into the ranks of the uninsured. Resent- 
ment and desperation, as well as fear and suspicion, 
pervades everyday life in a world under Bush's perma- 
nent war. 

WHEN HEALTH CARE IS OUTLAWED 

While managed care is busy erecting barriers, one 
group, Doctors Without Borders, is engaged on the 
ground in the struggle to make health care not a com- 
modity but a universal right as it is stated at least on 
paper in the UN Charter. I recently heard Dr. Paul 
Farmer from DWB speak about how healthcare is 
denied in places like Haiti and Africa because it is not 
cost effective for the pharmaceutical industry. This is 
the same problem writ large that we are experiencing 
among the poor in this country. 

Many grassroots organizations have to behave as 
"outlaws" when they try to provide medicines desper- 
ately needed by poor people. While it is against the law 
to dispense medicine outside capital's restrictions, it is 
not against the law to continue to produce and sell mil- 
lions of landmines around the world. 

Is it any wonder that in a world which has created so 
many laws to keep "law and order," we have neither. 
What we have is the law of the jungle, of "might makes 
right.” The order of the day is to "stay alert" and fearful 
in a world of chaos and perpetual disorder. We will 
never have the kind of real democracy which places a 
prime necessity human life's self-development unless 
we overcome the prime necessity of capital's self-expan- 
sion. 


Immokalee 
worker speaks 

Memphis, Tenn.— I came here to the U.S. because 
Guatemala is a country where the people live in 
extreme poverty. There wasn't a better way to survive. 
I arrived with a mindset of going to a developed coun- 
try, where there wouldn't be suffering like in 
Guatemala, and I could find some work for myself. 

But when I got to Florida to work in the tomato fields, 
I saw that this is a country with a lot of exploitation and 
discrimination. While I was there I found out about the 
Coalition of Immokalee Workers (CIW), an organization 
to help workers fight the companies and ranchers. (See 
p. 11 on CIW's boycott campaign against Taco Bell.) 

What the group makes is given out equally. If there 
are comrades that for some reason can't go to work 
because they're sick, or something has happened with 
their family they are paid half of what is earned. If we 
earn $80, we give the worker who couldn't come because 
of sickness or family reasons $40. If we earn $100, we 
give the worker $50. 

Taco Bell is acting like they won't respond to us. But 
they're going to answer, we are sure of that. We're not 
going to stop fighting until we have the benefits that we 
want. We have to keep growing; there are lots of stu- 
dents, people in solidarity. Maybe I myself won't be here 
the day these benefits are given. But many comrades 
that are here now will be here in the future and take 
advantage of that. 

To all the people that are reading what we're talking 
about, I would wish that they don't only think about 
themselves. Many people have a good life. But they 
don't know about their fathers and mothers in the past 
that suffered the same way that we are suffering now. 

I wish for them to think of the many people here in 
this country that are totally screwed over, discriminat- 
ed against, and living in inhuman conditions— people 
that are penned up somewhere, and can't even leave or 
communicate with their family. I would wish that peo- 
ple reading this think about all these things, and keep 
fighting with us against Taco Bell. That they help us to 
be able to carry on this fight. 

—Edwin, CIW 

For more information about the CIW and the Taco Bell 
boycott, visit their website at: www.ciw-online.org 


Chicago hotel victory 

Chicago— Hotel workers here made a great collec- 
tive stride forward recently with success in winning a 
new contract from management. The workers— over 
7,000 strong represented by Hotel Employees and 
Restaurant Employees Local 1— gained an offer from 
hotel managers on Sept. 3 after a campaign of organiz- 
ing and community outreach to lay the groundwork for 
a strike. 

Chicago's predominantly minority and immigrant 
hotel workers emerged only recently from a dormancy 
maintained by a corrupt and bureaucratic leadership. 
The local was placed under the trusteeship of the inter- 
national union in the mid-1990s to avoid government 
intervention into its affairs. 

The new spirit of the rank and file was plainly visible 
at a huge rush hour march and rally down Michigan 
Avenue on Aug. 23. On-duty workers at hotels along the 
route waved in support to the thousands of union mem- 
bers and supporters who paraded down the busy street 
to rally at a park across from the luxurious Drake Hotel. 
One got the feeling that the determination of the rank 
and file was so strong that neither the hotel managers 
nor the union leadership could control it. 

The four-year contract the workers voted to approve 
didn't contain the parity with New York hotel industry 
wages that the organizing campaign had aimed for, but 
it did feature a substantial boost, along with a signifi- 
cant decrease in health insurance costs. 

—Kevin Michaels 

British labor action 

London— Trades Union Congress delegates repre- 
senting Britain's 6.8 million union members came close 
to passing a motion expressing outright opposition to 
the impending invasion of Iraq. However, after a show 
of hands indicated a majority for the anti-war argu- 
ment, the big right-wing controlled unions called for a 
card vote and voted for “military action only with UN 
approval.” This made it easier for Tony Blair, in his 
address the following day, to put over the Blair-Bush 
line on action against Iraq. 

Blair told delegates their choice was “partnership” 
with his government through the Private Finance Ini- 
tiative or “self-indulgent” militancy. The TU Lefts are 
by no means ready for a showdown with New Labour, 
but with an unmistakable leftward shift amongst union 
activists, they think time is on their side. 

Unease over Blairite partnership deals with private 
firms running public services has resulted in the elec- 
tion of left-wingers at unions previously dominated by 
the Right. There have been repeated calls for repeal of 
Thatcherite anti-union legislation, such as bans on sol- 
idarity actions. 

Workers at steel works in Wrexham, Tredegar and 
Scunthorpe have been striking one day a week since a 
decision in July by steelmaker Caparo to close its final 
salary pension scheme. The first-ever strike for pension 
rights has just been won and the firm has had to rein- 
state the scheme. This is a serious challenge to the 
increasing number of firms attempting to close down 
final salary schemes and switch to money-purchase 
schemes where the employee bears most of the risk. 

FIRE BRIGADES 

The Fire Brigades Union is balloting members on 
strike action over pay. The wages of fire fighters have 
fallen behind other sectors by as much as 20%, but 
employers have only offered a 4% raise and an “inde- 
pendent enquiry.” A national fire fighters' strike seems 
likely during the next few months, the first in 25 years. 

In 1978, when the Callaghan Labour Government 
was in power, the strike was broken by deployment of 
army firefighting units. The FBU believes that because 
of the advance in technology, army intervention will not 
be a viable option this time around. 

Bob Crow, left-wing leader of the Rail, Maritime and 
Transport union, declared at the Congress that if the 
fire fighters do strike, rail workers would refuse to work 
without the safety cover provided by the fire brigades. 
This would effectively bring London, at the very least, 
to a standstill. 

In mid-July, 750,000 council workers struck in a one- 
day protest over the local authority employers' rejection 
of their claim for a 6% wage increase. The strike affect- 
ed ferry services, benefits offices, parking patrols, 
schools and what remains of non-privatised garbage 
collection. In August a pay deal brokered by the gov- 
ernment's arbitration body, ACAS, resulted in calling 
off a badly-timed one-day follow-up strike (in the mid- 
dle of August) by the union leaders. The unions, having 
extracted a slightly increased offer from the employers 
of 3.5%, have since been '"consulting" members in local 
government and are recommending acceptance. 

In London, however, a 24-hour strike over the 
employers' failure to increase the London Weighting 
Allowance is set for Oct. 1, coinciding with a speech by 
Blair to the Labour Party conference. Council workers 
in London want a flat rate rise of £4,000 a year from the 
current £1,400-2,600 to help their members meet the 
cost of living in the capital. 

Refuse collectors, teaching assistants, social workers 
and street cleaners will be among those workers expect- 
ed to take part. This action is likely to be followed up 
with industrial action aimed at council revenues such 
as parking attendants, who extract huge sums from 
offending motorists throughout London. 

—David Black 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Editor’s Note 


We publish here the concluding installment of an 
excerpt from Raya Dunayevskaya's June 5, 1951 
"The Revolt of the Workers and the Plan of the Intel- 
lectuals." (For the first installment, see our August- 
September 2002 issue.) "The Revolt" was a defense 
of State Capitalism and World Revolution, 
( SC&WR ) a major statement of the Johnson-Forest 
Tendency, and marked its complete break with the 
Trotskyist Socialist Workers Party (SWP). SC&WR 
had been jointly written by C. L. R. James (whose 
party name was J. R. Johnson), Dunayevskaya 
(Freddie Forest), and Grace Lee Boggs. "The Revolt" 
was a response to a critique of SC&WR published in 
April 1951 by George Novack (William F. Warde) 
and John G. Wright, both representing the SWP 
majority. "MCK" refers to the Kerr edition of Marx's 
Capital and "MCF" to the more recent translation 
by Ben Fowkes. Footnotes are the editor's except 
where noted. The original document can be found in 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 1424. 


The revolt of the wdrkers and 
the plan of the intellectuals 



Part II 

...Comrades Novack and Wright accuse "Johnson-For- 
est" of shifting the whole axis from the class struggle to 
the question of productivity. But what is the class strug- 
gle if it is not the never-ending struggle in the factory 
against what Marx called "the strictly regulating 
authority of the social mechanism of the labor process 
graduated into a complete hierarchy" [MCIIIK, p. 1027; 
MCIIIF, p. 1021], 

How far removed is that from the academic play of 
words, "agents and principals!" The agent Marx has 
in mind is the agent of capital, that third force that 
stands in the way of labor united with means of pro- 
duction in a natural way, and not by the interven- 
tion of an outside force, the hierarchy capital cre- 
ates, a relation of class. The hierarchy built up in 
the factory has little to do with the 
"ownership" of a "principal." It is 
something a great deal more 
basic, with a more solid founda- 
tion and deeper roots. 

The "agent" that Marx is ana- 
lyzing is that tough bureaucracy 
which he compares always to a 
military hierarchy which has a 
stranglehold on the workers as 
they work cooperatively. This 
hierarchy is no simple "agent of a principal." It is the 
division of labor which makes of the workers mere 
automatons who must not move from their niche in the 
assembly line, while everyone from the "principal" to 
the "agent," that whole gang of foremen, disciplines the 
worker. 

This discipline forces from him ever-greater 
amounts of surplus value through more machines 
and through the greater intensity with which 
they are operated. Marx's point was that so long 
as there is a group of "special agents" in opposi- 
tion to the direct producer, that is how long that 
"social mechanism," C/V [dominance of constant 
over variable capital], will continue to dominate. 
That is why Marx, from the very first draft of Capital, 
never tired of reiterating that "The mastery of the capi- 
talist over the worker is in reality the mastery of dead 
over living labor" [MClF, p. 990].(1) 

Marx says the same thing in a thousand different 
ways throughout the three volumes of Capital and The- 
ories of Surplus Value, because it is this which sums up 
the whole essence of capitalism. 

It is for this reason that Marx had not divided, as 
Comrades Novack and Wright had divided, the class 
struggle from the question of productivity. Far from 
being anything abstract, productivity is the most con- 
crete, the most oppressive way of making workers sweat 
the more. That is precisely what Marx was saying with 
his formula C/V. Comrades Novack and Wright, howev- 
er, who theoretically had stripped these categories of 
their class content, and practically spoke of some 
abstract "Soviet economy" instead of the specific class 
relations in the factory, saw, and can see, "nothing in 
common" between the Russian economy and capitalism. 

FETISHISMS AND FREELY ASSOCIATED MEN 

Comrades Novack and Wright stand everything on its 
head. Where Marx says the property relationship is 
nothing but a legal expression for the production rela- 
tionship, they make the productive relationship nothing 
but an expression of the property form or relationship. 

Where Marx says that outside the production rela- 
tionship, property is nothing but a juristic illusion, 
Comrades Novack and Wright say: "Productive rela- 
tions of the economy transitional to socialism is con- 
tained in collectivized property" tp. 6]. 

Where Marx says that if you understand bourgeois 
private property to be but a legal expression for class 
antagonisms, then "In this sense” (my emphasis— 
RD) “the theory of Communists may be summed up in 
the single sentence: Abolition of private property," there 
Comrades Novack and Wright leave out the phrase, "In 
this sense," altogether, and, with a century of capitalist 
development behind them, equate the abolition of class 
■ antagonisms with the abolition of private property. 


Marx, on the other hand, found, with less than two 
decades of development separating the writing of the 
Communist Manifesto from the writing of the Rules of 
the First International, that he had more reason to 
emphasize the word, "monopolizer" then the word, "pri- 
vate." 

Thus the Rules proclaimed "the economical subjec- 
tion of the man of labor to the monopolizer of the means 
of labor, that is, the source of life, lies at the bottom of 
servitude in all its forms, of all social misery, mental 
degradation, and political dependence" [MECW 23, p. 
3]. And when a few years later the Paris Commune 
came out of the revolutionary activity of the proletariat, 
Marx, far from shouting, private property, private prop- 
erty, private property, warned against even "coopera- 
tive production" becoming a mere "sham and snare” 
[MECW 22, p. 335]. 

The only way to prevent that, wrote Marx, in The 
Civil War In France, is to see that all control remains in 
the hands of "free and associated labor” [MECW 22, p. 
335]. All the emphasis now shifts to "free and asso- 
ciated labor" for the state is being smashed up 
and in its stead is to be a Commune. And, on the eve 
of October, Lenin puts his stress on the fact that the 
[Paris] Commune was "not a state at all." Is Stalinist 
Russia with its ubiquitous army, with its ever-expand- 
ing prisons, forced labor camps "not a state at all"? Or 
in transition to that? Does its property form really con- 
tain "the productive relations of 
the economy transitional to 
social- 
ism?" 

Even 
where 



» Comrades 
Novack and 
Wright state a simple Marxist truth, 
it somehow gets transformed into its 
opposite. They state, for instance, 
that the real contradiction is between productive forces 
and production relations. Absolutely true. But where 
Marx includes the revolutionary proletariat as the 
greatest productive force, the productive forces with 
them are only the simple material means of produc- 
tion. 

No wonder that the "quest for universality" [MECW 
6, p. 190] is to them "an ideological, not a material 
force.” No wonder that, though they quote from Marx's 
Poverty of Philosophy so often, they failed to grasp its 
essence: "But from the moment that all special develop- 
ment ceases, the need for universality, the tendency 
towards an integral development of the individual 
begins to make itself felt" [MECW 6, p. 190]. 

This was not "just" the young Marx of the early Philo- 
sophic Essays, nor "only" the Marx of Poverty of Philos- 
ophy. Nor is it absent from the Communist Manifesto 
which Comrades Novack and Wright see as a manifesto 
for the abolition of private property in order to insti- 
tute state property. The aim is better stated by Marx 
who writes that the abolition of class antagonisms 
means to have "an association in which the free devel- 
opment of each is the condition for the free development 
of all" [MECW6 p. 506], 

I put it bluntly. "Johnson-Forest" say that this free 
association is the new material force, the greatest of all 
productive forces. "Johnson-Forest" have asked the 
question often enough, and I ask it again: Do Comrades 
Novack and Wright accept this or is it for them ideal- 
ism? 

It is the mature Marx of Capital who says that even 
for the simple task of getting rid of the fetishism of com- 
modities, it is not enough to see labor as the source of 
value and "know" that class relations are involved. 
Thus we see that Marx from the first chapter of Capital 
poses the question of the plan of freely associated 
laborers. This time it is posed in opposition to the 
fetishism of the commodity-form. 

What is needed is clear: it is to see labor not as sub- 




stance, that is to say, thing, but as subject (2) that is 
to say, an active, developing human being. Hence, 
where the political economists began their analysis of 
capitalism with labor as the source of value, Marx 
began Capital with the concept of labor-power, the 
worker as creative subject. With this new concept of the 
worker as a human being, he could see what the politi- 
cal economists could not see— that under capitalism 
human relations assumed the form of material rela- 
tions, social relations assumed the form of relations 
between things. Marx says that such relations between 
men must assume "the fantastic form of a relation 
between things” because that is, in truth, what they 
are. Under the perverse relationship of dead to living 
labor characteristic of capitalism, social relations, 
writes Marx, “really are material relations between per- 
sons and social relations between things” [MCIK, pp. 
83-84; MCIF, pp. 165-166]. Indeed, the product of labor 
under capitalism can have no other form but that of 
the commodity. Tens of millions of workers in Russia, 
in their own way, know this. That is why the Stalinists 
are so anxious to have Chapter I of Volume I omitted 
from the study of Capital. 

The fetishism of commodities expresses on the mar- 
ket level what the C/V relationship expresses at the 
level of production— that the human being does not con- 
trol the thing, but the thing controls the human being. 
It was only by beginning with this new universal con- 
cept of the worker as creative subject that Marx could 
pose the fundamental negations inherent in capitalist 
production: (a) the negation of the fetishism of com- 
modities, and (b) the negation of the workers as part of 
the mechanism of capital. That is why, as has been 
shown above, Marx called the worker variable capital. 

For Marx the negation of both of these 
could take place only by the workers 
becoming freely associated. To substi- 
tute for this, nationalized property and 
"planned economy," is to turn Marx 
into nothing more than the vulgar 
materialist the bourgeoisie say he is. 

It was because Marx had this gener- 
al concept of the worker that he could 
have the more concrete concept of the 
socialized workers— freely associated men. 

Marx's whole point is that the commodity-form only 
became general when it extended to the particular 
commodity, labor itself or rather the capacity to labor, 
lb this end Marx created his third original economic 
category: lnbor power. In Volume II he reiterates once 
again: 

"The peculiar characteristic is not that the commodi- 
ty, labor power, is 
saleable, but that 
labor power appears 
in the shape of a 
commodity" 
[MCIIK, p. 37, 
MCIIF, p. 114]. 

Now read this: 

"An economic sys- 
tem is first of all 
determined by its 
class structure... And capitalist society— by the sale of 
labor power to the capitalist class which owns the 
means of production." 

It is by Comrade Weiss(3) in his report to the Nation- 
al Convention.(4) 

Where Marx made the commodity-form appear- 
ance of living labor the quintessence of capitalism, 
Comrade Weiss made the saleability that quintes- 
sence. Matx's point is that the form of appearance of 
living labor as mere labor power reveals the class struc- 
ture of society and thus belies the equality of exchange. 
Comrade Weiss's point seems to be that the ownership 
determines the class structure. Comrade Weiss thus 
leaves the fetishism inherent in commodities where 
classical political economy had left it. Marx was most 
categoric oh the matter. The only way that the fetishism 
can be stripped off is through the workers' revolt 
against the conditions which have produced it and 
thenceforward as freely-associated men planning their 
own lives. Should an intellectual ever lose sight of this 
type of plan in strict relationship to this revolt and this 
self-activity of the workers, Marx concluded, it would be 
impossible to advance from the position of the classical 
economists who, despite their discovery of labor as the 
source of value, "remained more or less prisoners of the 
world of illusion which they had diss61ved critically..." 
[MCIIIK, p; 967; MCIIIF, p. 969]. 

Theoretically there is no other road. That is why 
Comrade Weiss could not help but fall into the trap that 
always lies waiting for the Marxist theoretician who 
leaves out this central point of Capital. 

NOTES 

1. This is from “Results of the Immediate Process of Produc- 
tion,” the so-called “Sixth Chapter” of Capital, an 1860s text 
that was not incorporated into published versions of Capital. 
Then unavailable in English, Dunayevskaya translated it 
from the Russian text that had been published in Archives of 
Marx-Engehi, Vol. II (VII). 

2. Probably an allusion to Hegel’s “Preface” to the Phenome- 
nology of Mind, where he wrote, “everything turns ongrasp- 
ing the True, not only as Substance, but equally as Subject” 
(PhgB, p. 80; PhGM, p. 10.) 

3. Murray Weiss, a member of the SWP majority. 
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■333 The theory and politics of regression 


by Tom More 

In the worlds colliding today, to which the Bush 
• administration's answer is the drive towards perma- 
nent war, the thought is in motion of a new crusade, a 
"holy cause." The President's rhetoric of a nearly cosmic 
clash betwen the forces of light and darkness, his pro- 
jection of an "axis of evil," discloses the essentially reli- 
gious character of his own idea of history, evident from 
his "bom again" Christianity. 

Islamic fundamentalist terrorists are thus not alone 
in issuing fatwas and declaring yi/iad. Standing on the 
brink of this new war, it is imperative for the anti-war 
movement to confront and unmask religious fundamen- 
talism. My proposal, at this stage only a conjecture, to 
which I welcome your critical response, is that Hegel 
can help us understand what we are up against with his 
discussion of the "third attitude of thought toward 
objectivity" in his Smaller Logic (para. 61-78).* 

HEGEL'S CRITIQUE OF INTUITIONISM 

Raya Dunayevskaya placed much emphasis on 
Hegel's "Third Attitude of Thought Toward 
Objectivity" (see The Power of Negativity [POiV], pp. 82- 
84). Hegel represented the standard-bearer of this atti- 
tude in the intuitionist philosophy of F.H. Jacobi (1743- 
1819), a philosopher Hegel considered in 1812 to be 
"perhaps forgotten," but whose resurgent popularity 
after the post-Napoleonic Restoration of 1814-15 com- 
pelled Hegel, in 1827, to develop a category devoted to 
the attitude that intuitionism— the immediacy of feel- 
ing-reflected. 

For Hegel, the first attitude toward objectivity is 
emblematically premodem— faith and scholasticism. 
The second attitude is modem, i.e., Empiricism and 
Kantian rationalism. The third attitude presupposes 
the second attitude and is a regressive movement in 
relation to it, inasmuch as it "rejects all methods" and 
"abandons itself to the control of a wild, capricious and 
fantastic dogmatism— which is loudest against philoso- 
phy" (para. 77). 

Hegel characterized this third attitude as a "back- 
ward movement" (para. 76), revealing to Dunayevskaya 
how "the Hegelian dialectic lets retrogression appear as 
translucent as progression and indeed makes it very 
nearly inevitable if one ever tries to escape regression 
by mere faith" (PON, p. 332). The cult of immediate feel- 
ing or intuition unmediated by critical thought lacks 
"the seriousness, suffering, patience, and labor of the 
negative" (Hegel, Phenomenology of Spirit, p. 10). 

In short, Hegelian dialectics makes no claims 
about the inevitability of historical progress; it is 
quite possible to go backwards historically as 
well as forward. Which direction we actually go is 
intimately related to what attitudes we adopt, 
theoretically and practically, to the objective 
world in which we find ourselves situated. And 
since thinking is prima facie free, we are not nec- 
essarily fated to an attitude that happens to pre- 
vail at some particular moment, which is why the 
"battle of ideas," or theoretical struggle, has a 
practical and political significance. 

Dunayevskaya recognized that the Hegelian "cun- 
ning of Reason" does not belong to a philosophy of guar- 
antees. Hegelianism is not a grand narrative of the 
inevitability of historical progress. In the precarious 
world situation we inhabit today, there is the real and 
palpable possibility that we will not go forward into the 
future charted by the idea of freedom. While virtually 
everyone on the Left adopts the rhetoric of the "libera- 
tion struggle," there is no assurance that an authentic 
philosophy of liberation is the project of that rhetoric. 

NEW CHALLENGES FACING THE LEFT 

Let's begin by considering just what world circum- 
stances the Left is up against today. First, there is the 
Shared leftist consensus that the momentum of the 
world-historical stage presently belongs to a moveihent 
of "globalization from above." Second, the counter- 
movement from below and from within the globalizing 
centers' of the U.S. and Europe had begun to gather 
enormous momentum with the Seattle protests in the 
fall of 1999. 

Third, however, came September 11, 2001, and the 
subsequent U.S.-led drive to permanent war, and the 
scenes of mass protest on the streets of U.S. cities have 
for the moment visibly diminished. 

What News & Letters has consistently observed is the 
troubling silence of many on the Left about the very real 
world-historical threat of the Islamic fundamentalism 
that carried out the September 11 attacks. And so we 
could have predicted what N&L has also consistently 
observed, the erosion in the U.S. of the momentum rep- 
resented by Seattle in the immediate aftermath of Sep- 
tember 11, as Bush's popularity has soared. 

Also N&L has not failed to point out the link between 
Islamic fundamentalism (the September 11 terrorist 
attack, bin Laden and A1 Qaeda, the Taliban, and so 
forth) and the third attitude towards objectivity. 

This logical category of Hegelian dialectics has enor- 
mous explanatory power in directing everyone's atten- 
tion to the critique of fundamentalism, regarding which 
too many on the Left have been equivocal. This reti- 
cence is easy enough to explain by a binary logic that 
takes U.S.-led imperialism to be the enemy, and which 
therefore concludes that any force opposed to U.S.-led 
imperialism is, if not precisely a friend, then a tenden- 
cy that at least merits sympathy and understanding. 

To the dumbed-down question, "Why do they hate 



us?," there has come from some quarters the dumbed- 
down answer, "We made them do it." There are a great 
many problems with this Manichean thinking, but at 
least two are immediately relevant here: first, it imag- 
ines that "Empire" is so overawing that spontaneous 
political movements around the world could not emerge 
of their own accord; second, it seriously underestimates 
just how vicious and reactionary fundamentalism real- 
ly is.' 

At first blush, the focus might seem to be merely on 
Islamic fundamentalism as the object of critique, but it 
would be a dialectical mistake to fix on -the adjective 
and more fundamentally fail to incorporate the noun 
into the third attitude toward objectivity. 

N&L' s support of 
the Revolutionary 
Association of the 
Women of 

Afghanistan's tour 
in the U.S, after 
September , 11 

bespeaks both the 
universality of its 
feminist commit- 
ments and also its 
recognition that 
"women as Reason" 
all over the world 
are capable of 
responding as 
women to their own 
oppression, true 
even when the U.S. 
was backing the 
forces that swept the 
Taliban into power. 

But there is a mis- 
taken, particularist 
way to tell the story 
that might go some- 
thing like this: The 
Islamic world was 
subject to imperial 
conquest and colo- 
nial domination 
from without; it did 
not ask' for the 
modernity that was imposed upon it. If not for conquest 
and domination, a non-European development of Islam- 
ic civilization (the heterogeneity of which I do not 
intend to oversimplify, extending as it does from Nige- 
ria to Indonesia) might have proceeded on its own 
course. 

CONFRONTING ISLAMIC FUNDAMENTALISM 

The "anti-western" sentiments that pervade the 
Islamic world are therefore a function of its struggle to 
maintain its own cultural identity and otherness in the 
face of "western" imposition. But focusing the issue on 
the identity politics of Islam not only reduces something 
called "Islam" itself to a monolith, but runs the risk of 
obscuring a vital global kinship among fundamen- 
talisms, the obscurity of which would also prevent the- 
orists from developing a more comprehensive dialectical 
perspective. 

The better place to begin is with the notion that fun- 
damentalists are not "traditional" in the sense of want- 
ing to take people back to the past. Numerous feminists 
and other writers have pointed out the ways in which 
the fundamentalist utopia is a modern invention. The 
modem reassertion by means of dogmatism and author- 
itarianism of a tradition that has already been histori- 
cally eclipsed is what makes "fundamentalism" a mod- 
em, and not a premodem, non-western phenomenon. 

Fundamentalist dogmatism and authoritarian- 
ism are reactionary, and they fall under the third 
attitude toward objectivity because they assert a 
privileged immediate knowledge of a putative 
truth immunized from critical scrutiny and 
therefore stepping back from dialectical media- 
tion. 

Since nothing can be true this way, however, the only 
way such self-assertion of privilege can be maintained 
is through terror, already implicit in bringing the 
charge of heresy (whether the terrorism in question is 
an individual act, or "state-sponsored," of straightfor- 
wardly statist). 

Once this understanding of fundamentalism accord- 
ing to the third attitude toward objectivity comes into 
play, a more comprehensive dialectical perspective 
opens up that discloses the essential link between Bush 
and Bin Laden, and between Ariel Sharon and the sui- 
cide-bomber. That is, it is fundamentalism per se that 
fosters terrorism, whether the shape of terror is the 
September 11 attack, or the indiscriminate killing of 
Palestinian and Israeli citizens, or the Taliban's reign of 
terror inflicted on Afghan women, or the "collateral 
damages" that will continue to mount from the drive 
toward permanent war. 

BUSH'S FUNDAMENTALISM 

The cogency of this analysis presupposes that Bush is 
a fundamentalist, but that goes without saying. His 
administration should be analyzed within the frame- 
work^ the Christian Right's successful reversal of the 
emancipatory forward ground that was gained in what 
seems like another age, the 1960s. 

Since both Christian and Islamic fundamentalism 
are thoroughly patriarchal and racist (remember Bob 


Jones University?), since Christian fundamentalists 
now occupy the U.S. administration without apology, 
and since the Left in the U.S. has at least been knocked 
off balance by September 11 and its aftermath, an 
unequivocal critique of fundamentalism must become a 
crucial element in left opposition. Many voices on the 
Left seem momentarily paralyzed, having stopped short 
at first negation. 

Many working people in the U.S. are understandably 
put off by a left opposition that cannot bring itself to 
oppose' Islamic fundamentalist terrorism as straightfor- 
wardly as the homegrown variety represented, for 
example, by Timothy McVeigh. But as always in U.S. 
history, the vanguard of opposition domestically can be 

found in the Black 
dimension and in the 
ongoing struggles of 
women's liberation, 
where the critiques 
of racism and patri- 
archy are most vital 
when it comes to fun- 
damentalism, and 
where the visionary 
transcendence of 
both is still most 
alive. 

Having mentioned 
"first negation," it is 
worthwhile noticing 
that a politics that 
stops short here is 
also an undialectical 
politics, bereft of 
dialectical media- 
tion. But the 
thoughtful rejection 
of dialectical media- 
tion is tantamount to 
the third attitude 
towards objectivity. 

In a recent letter, 
a friend wrote that 
the point in Hegel's 
critique of Jacobi 
was that Jacobi's 
doctrine of immedi- 
ate knowledge or faith that takes whatever is found in 
immediate consciousness for the truth offered a short- 
cut, whereas there is no shortcut. The strategy of the 
shortcut, also when it is a strategy of opposition, is 
bound to be reactionary rather than progressive. 

And so we cannot conceptualize the triumph of the 
Christian Right in U.S. politics without also conceptu- 
alizing the defeat of the "New Left" of what seems like 
an age ago. That Left's fascination with spontaneity, 
with making it up as it went along, its activism for 
activism's sake, and its deeply anti-theoretical posture 
(already betokening "postmodernism") must today also 
be confessed to be integral parts of its defeat a genera- 
tion ago, as they will be again if the third attitude 
toward objectivity is not thematized and its implica- 
tions forthrightly stated for our dangerous and precari- 
ous time. 

*A11 paragraph references are to Hegel's Logic, Part 1 of his 
Encyclopedia of Philosophical Sciences (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1978). 
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AFRICAN REVOLUTIONS 
50 YEARS AFTER 

The front page article by Bakary Tan- 
dxa and Pauline Muchina, "Africans 
struggle to overcome slavery, AIDS, neo- 
colonialism," (August-September N&L) 
was very important, It is now 50 years 
since the African revolutions, yet condi- 
tions seem worse than ever. The English 

^ and French withdrew 

from Africa but that was 
only a "first negation." 

: In her writings on the 

Afro-Asian revolutions 
as they were ongoing, 
Raya Dunayevskaya 
was asking "what hap- 
pens after?" There has been retrogres- 
sion. 50 years after we have AIDS, Islam- 
ic fundamentalism, and in Mauritania 
there is slavery. I was very moved by this 
article. 

African-American writer 
California 

*** 

The August-September issue showed a 
lot about how unique N&L is. It would be 
hard to find a paper that turned over its 
Lead to an article written by others, such 
as was done for the article on Africa in 
that issue. That a paper has the way to 
morph into someone's dreams and not be 
stuck in old ways is really great. 

Young Black activist 
Memphis 

*** 

The Lead on Africa showed a whole 
new context for fighting against Bush 
and globalized capitalism. Reading it, I 
could see the immediate global context 
for Marx's Capital, whether we are look- 
ing at the U.S. or Africa. It seemed to me 


to have a striking connection to the 
Archives column in the same issue, where 
Dunayevskaya is saying there is no com- 
promise between the despotic plan of capi- 
tal and the plan of freely associated work- 
ers. She was arguing with people who did- 
n’t see the nature of Stalinism and who 
said that the expansion of constant capital 
(dead machinery) over variable capital (liv- 
ing labor) was true of all societies. Duna- 
yevskaya showed it was the hallmark of 
capitalism alone. The rest of the issue, 
including that Lead, shows how this domi- 
nation of "constant" over "variable" is the 
question confronting us all over the world. 

RB 

Oakland, Cal. 

*** 

I like the way you can read about 
philosophers' ideas and people's struggles 
in the same journal. If you have one paper 
for the intellectuals and another for oth- 
ers, it reproduces the split between mental 
and manual labor in this society. N&L has 
both together. 

Ex-anarchist youth 
Tennessee 


RACISM U.S. STYLE 

I see a forgetting of the situation Black 
people face ever since September 11. All 
the focus now seems to be on how rough it 
is for the Islamic community. What long 
ago drew me to N&L was the level 
approach Marxist-Humanism has always 
had to all human suffering. Is that still 
true? 

Black civil rights activist 
Detroit 

*** 

When I saw the national news reports of 
the Black farmers demonstrating in Wash- 
ington, D.C. weeks after I had read their 


READERS' VIEWS 


stories in N&L (August-September 
2002), I wanted to congratulate you for 
your "scoop." N&L is on top of a story like 
this, and was able to tell it in the farm- 
ers 1 own words, because it is always lis- 
tening to hear what it calls those "voices 
from below." It goes without saying that 
the Black dimension speaks especially 
forcefully in N&L ' s pages. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Pennsylvania 

*** 

There is no question that September 
11 changed the world we live in. For 
instance, even though the bill to allow 
religious organizations to obtain Federal 
funding has not passed, public radio 
reported that agencies have been given 
directives to ignore that fact and loosen 
the regulations against this. The Black 
dimension has the greatest awareness of 
the ramifications of this new "patrio- 
tism." I saw it in the way one of my Black 
co-workers "joked" that the anti-Muslim 
fervor since September 11 took a little 
heat off them— for a while. 

Susan Van Gelder 
Detroit 

YOUTH VS. AGEISM 

At a recent demonstration in Annis- 
ton, Ala. against the army's proposed 
burning of toxic weapons of mass 
destruction, the youth were the last peo- 
ple on the platform. By that time all the 
other speakers had walked away, which I 
thought was very disrespectful. Not only 
that, the youth were not given a voice in 


FROM WITHIN THE PRISON WALLS: VOICES AS REASON 


It seems as if all the problems 
throughout the world today ultimately 
end in violence. Religion, politics, laws — 
all rely on violence if their influence fails. 
What's the point of being right if those in 
the wrong have the superior might to 
ultimately impose their will? Please keep 
producing the thought-provoking infor- 
mation you give us. I'm thankful for the 
insight I've gained over the years as a 
result of reading N&L. My thanks to all 
the donors who provide access to these 
ideas to prisoners like me. The mind is a 
terrible thing to-waste. 

: ' ■ Prisoner 

Texas 

*** 

Land the comrades with whom I share 
your paper think it is great, but I have a 
few suggestions. 1) We have a hard time 
pronouncing some of the foreign names 
and places. Could you break down a pro- 
nunciation in brackets next to those 
words for us? 2) We would also like to 
learn more about the great minds of 
Raya Dunayevskaya and Marx and some 
of the other thinkers discussed through- 
out your paper. Could you add a one 
sheet flyer on their writings or an insert 
from books directly from their minds. 

Prisoner 
Corcoran, Cal. 

*** 

In a recent issue you ran an article 
called "Letter from a woman in a Califor- 
nia prison" who described the poor med- 
ical care they received. From what I can 
see, most prisons have little or no med- 
ical help for inmates. In the last dozen 
years I have not seen a doctor that knows 
the difference between arthritis and an 
ingrown toenail. I have had arthritis for 
40 years. You start to worry whether a 
doctor knows anything when he asks you 
what medicine you want or when you are 
told there is nothing wrong with you. 
Once I was sent to a large VA hospital 
not far from the prison, where they gave 
the vets 90 days worth of all the medica- 
tion we needed. We found out the free 
medication was why we were allowed to 
go when it ran out in 25 or 30 days and 
they kept asking the VAfor more. The VA 
finally got tired of sending more since we 
weren't getting it. There are a lot of bat- 
tered and abused women, but there are 
also a lot of battered and abused men. 

Prisoner 

Maine 

*** 

^Rights for prisoners is all about con- 
trol. To women in prison our hopes and 



dreams are in seeing and being with our 
families once again. Family visits mean 
strengthening the ties that were broken 
by our substance abuse. Once in prison, 
drug offenders are 
mandated to attend | 
substance abuse pro- 
grams. Those pro- 
grams can help us 
regain an under- 
standing of who we 
are and how to repair 
the broken relation- 
ships. But it is the 
visiting privileges 
with our families 
that give us the opportunity to practice 
what we are told in those programs. 

Prisoner 

California 

*** 

What makes N&L unique is that it 
speaks the truth on all issues no matter 
what the subject is, but most of all about 
the struggle of all oppressed people, no 
matter what their gender, ethnicity or 
creed. I thank N&L for making its read- 
ers aware of the unjust, tax-gouging, 
human warehouses called prisons that 
are being built one after another with 
the concept of lock 'em up and throw 
away the key. If they continue locking 
people up without providing any new 
direction, trade or education, nine out of 
ten will be back through a revolving door. 
What is needed is a totally new direction. 

Prisoner 
Tamms, Illinois 

*** 

There are voices all over the globe that 
call out to be heard. Yet the world con- 
tinues to spin, and the voices still wait 
for someone who will listen. The voices 
cost nothing, even whispers are free. The 
cost comes when no one listens, because 
the voices will never go away. So I say 
continue to speak with your voice 
because even words on paper will be 
heard by someone, someone like me. I 
share my copies of the paper with others 
and I can tell you they hear you too. We 
are listening, even to the whispers. 

Prisoner 

California 


I served my country in Vietnam 
attached to the Navy as a paramedic. 
What I saw frightened me. What is 
scraps to us here in the U.S. could feed 
an entire family in other countries. In 
every country I saw the predominant 
problem was starvation and the U.S. is 


no different. I returned with a purple 
heart. The government called me a hero 
and citizens called me a baby-killer. I 
hated the Navy, the U.S., Vietnam, peo- 
ple, but most of all my own self. In my 
bitterness I took another human life*, not 
for my country but in pure unadulterat- 
ed hate. I've spent 27 years paying for 
that and doing a lot of soul-searching. 
When I started looking for a better way 
to live I came upon Marxist-Humanism. 
I am not stupid enough to believe this is 
the total answer but it is an avenue 
worth exploring. The change must be in 
all of us. I will soon be released with $50 
in my pocket and a good luck wish, look- 
ing for something to believe in. I think 
Marx had the right idea. 

Prisoner 
New Mexico 

*** 

My conception on life is change. I see 
life as a struggle for freedom. I'm a 
wrongfully convicted prisoner that is 
going to fight for his freedom, not only 
my own but everyone that is oppressed 
by the system. I see it as a struggle for 
freedom and a new society where people 
will treat each other with dignity and 
respect. Without that we will never expe- 
rience real freedom. 

Prisoner 

Kentucky 

*** 

I've been studying American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial and see the way times have 
changed and yet in some ways are the 
same but more modernized. I see that 
slavery hasn't stopped, because they 
have me locked up behind a razor barbed 
wire fence, with people who have guns 
and dogs to hunt a person down. 

Prisoner 

Florida 

*** 

When I entered the bowels of Amerik- 
ka I did not have a clue. I didn't know my 
butt from a hgle in the ground and I wore 
my enormous ignorance like a badge of 
honor and called it slick. What little edu- 
cation I had I picked up in the ghetto 
streets on the South Side of Chicago. I 
couldn't read or write and hated books 
and anyone with an education. In the 26 
odious year I've spent for crimes I 
absolutely did not commit I've tried to rid 
myself of my enormous ignorance. Para- 
mount to all else, I have turned the crim- 
inal mentality into a revolutionary men- 
tality. 

Prisoner 

Florence, Colorado 



terms of speaking on the panels with the 
so-called "important people." There were 
whole high schools there, and none of the 
students were allowed to speak on how 
this would affect their health. 

When I asked a newscaster to get some 
youths' views he said "Well, I talked to an 
older lady from the community already 
and got her point of view." When we talk 
about discrimination, we have to deal 
with ageism, too. It was so disappointing 
to see this in any movement. It was like 
saying "children should be seen but not 
heard." We need to give youth room so 
they can make the changes we need. 

Marquita Bradshaw 
Memphis 


FEMINISM, 

ANTIGONE 

AND 

HEGEL 


What I liked about the "Woman as 
Reason" column on Antigone (August- 
September N&L) is that it makes a dis- 
tinction between political and philosoph- 
ical thought in Hegel. This is tricky to 
write about because of the attacks from 
other feminist writers against Hegel for 
being sexist. Maya Jhansi asks "is his 
philosophy limited by his gender polf 
tics?" Very few revolutionary thinkers 
would even entertain such a question. 
The relation between politics and philos- 
ophy is not limited by the originator of 
that philosophy. There is something 
objective about philosophy, and others 
besides the originator may be able to 
move it forward. Articles like this one are 
what distinguish N&L. 

David Mizuno 'Oto 
Oakland, Cal. 

*** 

In her article on Antigone, Maya Jhan- 
si makes a distinction between Hegel's 
politics and his philosophy, but doesn't 
make a good case for why Hegel's philos- 
ophy is relevant to feminism. She 
depends on Marx. Marx wasn't directly a 
feminist either. The case can be made, 
however, that even though Hegel was 
limited by the sexism and racism of his 
time, his philosophy is rooted in human- 
ity overcoming its limitations. In our age, 
Women's Liberation arose as force and 
reason explicitly against the sexism in 
the Left. Having a philosophy that lets 
you figure out how to think through the 
contradictions of your situation is what 
is important about Hegel. That is what 
makes Hegel's philosophy relevant to 
feminism. 

Woman's Liberationist 
California 

*** 

It is great to see "Woman as Reason" 
as a column heading. For too long, rea- 
son has been appropriated as a male- 
only category. 

Librarian 
Berkeley, Cal. 

FREE RICHARD FLOOD 

On Sept. 9 Judge Rozak imposed 
the maximum possible sentence for 
Richard Flood— a former political 
prisoner who was falsely accused of 
committing aggravated battery. (See 
August-September 2002 N&L). 

Despite an extensive letter writing 
campaign that exposed the injustice 
of Flood's conviction, the Judge 
refused to even discuss the circum- 
stances which could have been con- 
sidered extenuating, like self- 
defense. 

Despite this setback, Richard 
remains undeterred in his fight for 
the right of all prisoners. He recently 
wrote, "We must not allow the level of 
support which we have achieved via 
all our struggles to waver or wane.” 
Richard encourages all readers of 
N&L to attend a rally against the 
frenzy to incarcerate, on Sunday, Oct. 
20 at 3 p.m. at the Cook County Jail 
at 26th and California in Chicago. 
The struggle continues! 

Solidarity activist 
Chicago 
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WELFARE 
REFORM = 
WAR ON 
THE POOR 


The federal welfare law will expire by 
the end of September, but there is so lit- 
tle news about welfare these days in the 
media that few are aware of what is hap- 
pening. It is only now that more than half 
the Senate sent a request asking for a 
debate on reauthorizing the welfare pro- 
gram created by the 1996 law. The House 
passed a Bush bill that would impose a 
stricter work requirement on recipients. 
The urgency is that if no law is passed, 
the government can't make welfare pay- 
ments to the states after Sept. 30. 

Worried activist 
New York 


The Welfare "Reform" which the gov- 
ernment calls TANF (Temporary Assis- 
tance to Needy Families) has been a ter- 
rible failure. It removed nearly one mil- 
lion mothers from college classes. It 
forced millions of single moms to take 
any job anywhere for any pay — forcing 
families into permanent poverty and 
even homelessness. It has increased 
infant mortality in the African-American 
communities. And women of color are 
sanctioned, terminated, and denied time 
extensions at a greater rate than white 
women. 

Now Congress must reauthorize the 
bill by the end of September. We are ask- 
ing everyone to let their U.S. Senators 
know that we need a bill that: 1. Ends 
racial profiling and all discrimination; 2. 
Values all families, regardless of marital 
status; 3. Counts education and caregiv- 
ing as work; 4. Ends time limits and sanc- 
tions. 

Welfare Warriors 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PLAN VS. REVOLT 

At a recent discussion of longshoremen 
here, the Archives column in the August- 
September issue on "The revolt of the 
workers and the plan of the intellectu- 
als," came to fife. One radical said the 


problem is that the union officials have 
already given up many jobs through the 
introduction of computers. Now the union 
is fighting under the threat of Bush's 
intention to take over the docks. They are 
bargaining over the number of jobs, but 
the rank-and-file workers are concerned 
over the speedup in the jobs, which comes 
through the overwhelming use of technol- 
ogy. Workers charge that this caused nine 
fatalities in the last contract period. 
Automation has always caused a great 
divide between the union leaders and the 
rank and file. But the leftists still go on 
talking about a program or plan, not 
about workers freely associated labor. 

Marxist-Humanist 
Oakland, Cal. 


FORUM ON AIDS 

As one of the longtime AIDS activists 
mentioned in Gerard Emmett's article on 
the Video Machete forum this summer 
(August-September N&L), I want to call 
attention to something it failed to men- 
tion— namely, the point I had made in the 
discussion about the need for queer peo- 
ple of color to initiate the next AIDS 
activist movement. The movement of the 
'80s and early '90s was organized mostly 
by white, middle-class gays and lesbians, 
with the exception of ACT UP New York, 
which was more multiracial. We also 
need to challenge communities of color in 
addressing and confronting issues of 
human sexuality, queer and straight. 

Darrell Gordon 
Chicago 


FORTRESS EUROPE 

War Resisters International is a paci- 
fist network aiming to link peace groups 
all over the world. More than 300 such 
people were registered to take part in a 
Triennial conference in Dublin in August, 
but one third of the invited participants 
from non-EU countries were confronted 
with Fortress Europe, the infamous 
immigration policy of the European 
Union, when they were denied an entry 
visa frpm the Irish authorities. People 
coming from Russia, Ukraine, Georgia, 
Ghana, Nigeria, Congo, Cameroon, Sene- 
gal, Sierra Leone, Burundi, Zimbabwe, 
Togo, Gambia, Kenya, Bangladesh and 
Pakistan were kept from attending the 


conference. It is an example of the racist 
policy that wants to close the EU to peo- 
ple coming from the Third World. Among 
those denied access were 16 members of 
a Congolese study group on non-violent 
solutions for their country. The astonish- 
ing reason given by the Ministry of Jus- 
tice was that they couldn't enter Europe 
because they had no visa history. Of 
course you can't get a visa without hav- 
ing traveled and you can't travel without 
a visa. Fortress Europe is a new Catch 
22 . 

Andreas Speck 
War Resisters' International 


INDONESIA TARGETS ACEH 

Indonesian police arrested a U.S. 
, nurse, a British academic, and their 
translator in the province of Aceh on 
Sept. 11 on charges of "suspicious activi- 
ties" in the area. They are alleged to have 
visited the Free Aceh Movement, which 
has been fighting for independence since 
1976. It is a conflict that has claimed 
thousands of innocent lives. As of Sept. 
24, all three women were reported to be 
ill and unable to receive medical assis- 
tance or lawyers. The Aceh Commission 
for Disappearances and Victims of Vio- 
lence is campaigning for their release. 

Following the arrest, ten villages in 
the area they are said to have visited 
were targeted by 400 Indonesian military 
and police and a brutal offensive forced 
villagers to flee their homes. The arrest 
of foreigners and increasing murder and 
pillage reflect the green light given by 
the U.S. when it recently restored mili- 
tary aid to Indonesia in spite of horren- 
dous human right abuses throughout 
that nation. 

Anne Jaclard 
New York 


HELP SAVE AMINA LAWAL! 

A Nigerian court has convicted Amina 
Lawal to death because she had a child 
fathered by a man to whom she was not 
married. As soon as the child is weaned, 
she will be buried up to her chest and 
stoned to death. Amnesty International 
has started a world wide campaign to 
reverse this decision. If you click on the 
following link, you can sign your name in 
opposition to this sentence. 



http://www.mertinai.org/amina/OpenLet- 

ter.htm 

This is not a futile action. A few 
months ago the sentence of another 
Nigerian woman was reversed due to a 
similar action. Please sign your name 
and notify your friends about this action. 

LaRuby May 
Washington, D.C. 


CLOSING 
DOWN 
THE SOA 


Protests to close the School of the 
Americas in Fort Benning, Georgia have 
been effective, forcing the U.S. Military 
to change the school's name. As a School 
of Assassins, the SOA trained death 
squad leaders and military dictators 
while undermining democracy through- 
out the Western Hemisphere. Now it is 
continuing its murderous business under 
a new name: Western Hemisphere Insti- 
tute for Security Cooperation — and every 
year the protests have continued. More 
than 50 women and men have served a 
total of 30 years in federal prison for 
these protests. At last year's action, two 
women managed to get inside Fort Ben- 
ning's enclosure and were arrested. At 
trial they were sentenced to six months. 
We gave them a prison send-off on Sep- 
tember 10 and are asking for letters to be 
sent to them during their imprisonment 
to show support for their courageous 
stand on this issue. Here are the address- 
es that must be spelled out exactly: 

Federal Prison Camp Greenville, Mary 
Dean #90965-020, PO Box 6000, 
Greenville, IL 62246. 

Federal Prison Camp Greenville, 
Kathleen Desautels #90966-020, PO Box 
6000, Greenville, IL 62246. 

Anti SOA activist 
Chicago 
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ionwide movement against police 


New York — "Police brutality did not die on Sep- 
tember 11 "proclaims a striking poster containing some 
of the names and faces of the more than 44 people mur- 
dered by law enforcement officials since that date. 
Issued by the Oct. 22 Coalition to Stop Police Brutality, 
Repression and the Criminalization of a Generation, the 
poster urges participation in the seventh annual 
protests against police brutality that will take place 
around the country this Oct. 22. (For information: 1- 
888-NO BRUTALITY; www.october22.org) 

In the aftermath of September 11, with the ensuing 
glorification of the police and with many white youth's 
concentration on anti-war . . .. , t , ::: ! ■ , » 


The film features Margarita Rosario, the mother of 
Anthony Rosario and aunt of Hilton Vega, the two men 
executed while lying face down on the floor. It docu- 
ments the authorities insisting that they died in a shoot 
out, so the killings were justified, in spite of the fact 
that Anthony's 14 bullet holes and Hilton s eight are all 
in their backs and sides, and in spite of the accounts of 
two eyewitnesses. As Ms. Rosario uncovers the truth, 
she is transformed before our eyes from a Giuliani sup- 
porter into a radical activist and the founder of "Par- 
ents Against Police Brutality." 

We see her reminisce about her son, comfort the 
grieving father of another 




activities, the police bru- f — 

tality movement has all f ***' 

but disappeared from 

view. Law enforcement SHr „ ; > Wx J vftyty : 
officers' murders of civil- Hf - - — ~. 

ians, especially Black and ■ r_ £>E/vf'EX'j 

Latino youth, continue ■ T - , , 

unabated, however, and ■ ~ l H ^ 

the official investigations EOi j /VfyT'-Hfb ""'si 
engendered by the last few |o v . n v 

years' police brutality | ^ ' v r ! " 

campaigns seem to have rD^To LLj 1-2.005 

come to a halt. m ‘ 

The Oct. 22 Coalition 

sponsored a showing of a If w*~ 

new film, "Justifiable . i j i r> 
Homicide " Sept. 13, that Mewood, CoL-Demon; 
should help bring atten- ° ea ^ ,n 9 °» Donovan Jack» 
tion to the problem, tapes of the beating were I 
Made by Jon Osman and 

Jonathan Stack, it was a big hit at this year's Human 
Rights Watch Film Festival. The documentary exposes 
the execution of two young Puerto Ricans by the NYPD 
in January 1995, and the subsequent cover-up that 
appears to have included former Mayor Giuliani. 


■ murdered youth, leaflet 
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Ms Rosario and sever- 

1 nglewood, Cal. —Demonstrators protested me police al other parents of mur- 
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tapes of the beating were televised worldwide. screenings. Ms. Rosario 

said, "I am fighting 

ig hit at this year's Human because as long as we remain silent, more people will be 

. The documentary exposes killed. If we make people aware of police brutality, we 

Puerto Ricans by the NYPD ma y be able to slow it down." Hilton Vega's mother 

subsequent cover-up that added, "The day our sons were killed, we also died. But 

rmer Mayor Giuliani. we were killed a second time when Mary Jo White (the 


BLACK/RED VIEW 


(Continued from page 1) 

advise him by means of rifle-butts and napalm not to 
budge. It is obvious here that the agents of govern- 
ment speak the language of pure force" (Frantz Fanon, 
The Wretched of the Earth, Grove Press, 1963, p. 31). 

As the head of the psychiatric department of the 
Blida-Joinville hospital in Algeria, Fanon treated both 
victims of torture and torturers. His experience caused 
him to have a personal horror of violence. While he 
didn't rule out the use of violence by the national lib- 
eration struggles, he didn't treat the Algerian victims 
of violence as heroes, nor the torturers as the enemies. 
Both were people to him, broken by their experience 
and in need of treatment. 

Fanon recognized that psychiatric treatment was 
not a solution. He resigned his post and became active 
in the struggle for liberation of Algeria. For Fanon, the 
form his own activism took was not armed struggle but 
being a spokesperson for the idea of freedom. 

David Macey, in his biography of Fanon, says, 
'"Fanon and violence’ is now such a spontaneous asso- 
ciation in France that it trivializes what he is actually 
describing.... Critics like [Jean] Daniel and [Jean- 
Marie] Domenach suggest that Fanon' s thesis on vio- 
lence are an attempt to justify the unjustifiable. Han- 
nah Arendt makes^the same point and quite erro- 


Fanon and terrorism 

neously claims that he glorifies 'violence for its own 
sake.' Fanon does not 'glorify' violence and in fact 
rarely describes it in any detail.... It is absurd to criti- 
cize Fanon for his advocacy of violence. He did not 
need to advocate it" ( pp. 474-75). 

Fanon represented the idea that violence in a world 
pervaded by violence and dominance should not be 
"instrumental." There had to be an absolute break 
with the world of the colonizers and the colonized, cre- 
ating what he called "a new man." The terror of fun- 
damentalism and Osama bin Laden is an anti-human- 
ism and a calcification of a modern man's thinking as 
he creates in his mind visions of pure closed forms 
from the past. 

Fanon was looking for a way to break completely 
from the past. He was seeking a new humanity. "Let us 
combine our muscles and our brains in a new direc- 
tion. Let us try to create the whole man, whom Europe- 
has been incapable of bringing to triumphant birth" 
{Wretched of the Earth, p. 253). 

It is Fanon's concept of a creation of a new human 
being that we have to find for today if we hope to break 
the never-ending cycle of war and terror in which 
Bush's own simplistic moralism as well as any other 
fundamentalism mires us. 


Who owns water In 'new' South Africa? 


New York — A protest at the South African consulate 
here in August coincided with a court date for 87 people 
arrested in Johannesburg in April in a demonstration 
against electricity and water privatization. The "Kens- 
ington 87" were protesting electricity and water cut-offs 
and evictions from houses due to the failure of working 
class people to keep up with their bills. Their court date 
Was postponed, but in New York, we let the South 
African government know that we support their cause. 

The "87" were arrested while demonstrating at the 
mayor's house in the wealthy South Kensington section 
of Johannesburg, as part of a campaign that began in 
the poor suburbs of Soweto in 2000 to resist rising prices 
of public utilities and the ANC government's plans to 
privatize them, which is sure to raise prices even more. 

New water fees were also levied by the public author- 
ity in northern Kwazulu-Natal, and many families were 
similarly cut off and started taking water from the river. 
The result was a cholera epidemic with thousands ill 
and hundreds dead. 

According to the Soweto Electricity Crisis Committee 
(SECC), the April 6 arrests of the "Kensington 87" 
occurred when a busload of Soweto residents— pension- 
ers, unemployed, and youth— marched onto the resi- 
dence of Johannesburg mayor Amos Masondo. 

They attempted to give the mayor a taste of his own 
medicine by turning off the electricity to his house. May- 
hem followed as the mayor's bodyguard started firing 
live ammunition into the protesting crowd and wounded 
two people. The protesters retaliated with stones and 
windows were broken. The police came and arrested 87 
people. The guard was not arrested, but the 87 face jail 
sentences of up to five years or huge fines. 

The SECC was formed in May 2000, at a time when 
the electric company (ESKOM) was cutting off electrici- 
ty at the rate of 20,000 households a month in Soweto. 
The government's response was to blame the victim and 


claim that there was a "culture of non-payment," that is, 
people were not overcoming the past habit of boycotting 
payments used as a weapon against the old apartheid 
regime. The government began plans to privatize elec- 
tricity at that time. 

The SECC, after some months of research and educa- 
tion activities, was transformed into a movement. When 
ESKOM cut people off, the SECC sent its struggle- 
trained technicians, called Operation Khanyisa, to re- 
connect the power. This was done under the slogans, 
"Electricity is a right, not a privilege" and "It is better to 
break the law than to break the poor." Many of Soweto's 
townships soon had Operation Khanyisa teams. 

The ANC promised during the 2000 local elections to 
provide free basic water and electricity for all, but the 
promise never really materialized. Today it is the SECC 
that states it has adopted socialism as its vision for the 
future and is mobilizing behind the demand for free 
basic services for all. The SECC is an affiliate of the 
Anti-Privatisation Forum (APF), a coalition of mainly 
community-based organizations fighting against the 
effects of privatization and trying to unite labor and 
community struggles. 

Our meeting, during the demonstration, with the 
South African consul revealed that the ANC government 
sincerely believes privatization is the best and only way 
to develop their country. But little free water is supplied 
to the poor, and the new policy of full cost recovery for 
electricity and water means great hardship for millions. 

The situation illustrates how far to the Right the ANC 
has moved. It seems the only discussion of socialism 
today remains within that poor Black majority. 

Activist author Barbara Garson was prominent in 
organizing the protest which was sponsored by NY 
Direct Action Network, NY Green Party, and the NY 
News and Letters Committee. 

—Anne Jaclard 


federal prosecutor) told us the killings were justified. 
And this goes on all over the country." 

The father of Malcolm Ferguson, a young Black man 
killed by cops after he attended protests over the Diallo 
killing, spoke as well. "What goes on locally comes from 
higher up. The Bush administration wants to repeal the 
Posse Comitatas Law so it can call the military into our 
communities. Each of us has suffered, but we must 
always struggle against the forces that want to brutal- 
ize us and take away our civil liberties." 

—Anne Jaclard 


Chicago — Yesterday, September 11, made one year 
since theiattack on the United States (365 days)! But for 
Timia Williams it made 527 days since her attack 
occurred! 

I Can't Hold it Against You! 

Timia Williams, if you do not sing "God Bless Ameri- 
ca," I can't hold it against you! For why would you want 
God to Hess a land like this where three white male 
Chicago police officers can walk free after what they did 
to you! 

Timia Williams, if you do not say the "Pledge of Alle- 
giance" to the flag, I can't hold it against you! For you to 
pledge to a flag that these officers wear on their uniform 
is like asking a Jewish child to pledge allegiance to a 
Nazi swastika flag. 

Timia Williams, if you do not sing "America the Beau- 
tiful," I can't hold it against you! Since they, the officers, 
left a mark on your face which will be there forever, 
which took from your parents' beauty that they gave 
you! 

But I will hold the Superintendent Terry Hillard, 
Police Board members, and OPS responsible until you, 
Timia Williams, receive justice! 

—George Wilfrid Smith Jr. 

This statement was delivered at the Sept. 12 meeting 
of the Chicago Police Board. Timia Williams, 11 years 
old, was attacked by three white Chicago police officers. 
They received 15-day suspensions. — Ed. 

OVer 500 protest 
Army's toxic weapons 

Anniston, Ala. — A crowd of over 500 marched in 
protest here in September against the Army's plan to 
bum chemical weapons. A third of them were African 
American. Over 30 groups participated. Many of us 
came from out of town, such as Defense Depot Memphis 
Tennessee — Concerned Citizens Committee, and Pine 
Bluff Citizens for Safe Disposal Food Not Bombs made 
food for the whole group. We heard Rev. Fred Shut- 
tlesworth and Martin Luther King III, who spoke out 
against burning chemical weapons in that small town 
and asked i why the federal government had chosen 
to put the incinerator in the midst of the Black 
community. 

The protest was organized by the Berea, Kentucky, 
Chemical Weapons Working Group and the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference. The Kentucky group 
fights against the unsafe disposal of military chemical 
weapons. They believe in neutralizing the weapons 
rather than incineration. There is technology that can 
break down lethal gasses, making them less toxic, 
instead of burning these chemical weapons in toxic 
incinerators that have been proven unsafe. 

Any accident with a toxic waste incinerator can kill 
or endanger all those in the area of exposure. Over 
35,000 mostly Black people live in the six-mile radius of 
the incinerator and could receive lethal doses of nerve 
gas if there was an accident at the Anniston Army depot 
where the weapons to be burned are stored. 

The technology used to bum weapons is dangerous, 
there's always a chance of a leak and exposure. The rea- 
son we're so upset about Anniston is that neutralization 
technology is proven and the kind of incinerator they 
want to use at Anniston has failed over and over 
again— as in Utah and Hawaii. The first facility is built 
and has failed the first three tests. The second facility 
is built and they don't even want to test it, just start 
burning. It's racist that they want to put these toxic 
sites in the Black communities in Pine Bluff, Ark., and, 
Anniston, Ala. 

Employees from Utah, where the incinerator was 
shut down, were at Anniston because the Utah inciner- 
ator failed and exposed the workers to toxins that made 
them sick. An Anniston activist said he got a FedEx 
package from the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency— a b(ig roll of plastic and duct tape. He was told 
if there was a release he should put plastic over their 
windows and seal it with the tape. That was in the 
white community. In Memphis they told us the same 
thing, but for our Black community, they didn't send us 
the plastic or tape. It just shows the little bitty ways 
they discriminate. 

One thing that Rev. Shuttlesworth said is that 
instead of Bush worrying about the chemical weapons 
in Iraq, he should worry about them right here in 
Anniston. I thought he was brave to say this. He said if 
the army didn't do what they were supposed to do in 
Anniston, they were going to come back. But marching 
can only do so much. It's fine, but without a boycott, or 
some kind of muscle behind it, it only goes so far. 

—Doris Bradshaw 
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■a mit WWW World in disarray after 9/11 


New York— One year after the largest terrorist 
attack in history, the world’s solemn attention was on 
Ground Zero in New York. On that tragic day, a sense of 
unity was expressed with family members of the victims 
and those who risked and sometimes lost their own 
lives to rescue and comfort others. In reaching across 
the race, sex and class boundaries of capitalism they 
showed a dimension of the new human relations we 
need to go beyond capitalism. 

But the “unity” many Americans still feel in com- 
memorating those who died, as well as the heroic 
actions Of 9/11, is increasingly separated from the call 
for multiple wars emanating from the Bush adminis- 
tration. Although many will still line up behind Bush’s 
i call for war in Iraq, fear and mistrust of his bellicose 
plans are evident in the U.S, and around the world. 

This is seen not only in rank-and-file U.S. soldiers 
who openly question the need for a war in already dev- 
astated Iraq, but serious misgivings have even 
| appeared within the U.S. rulers and their allies. There 
are two worlds, rulers and ruled, in every country. The 
rulers are using 9/11 to project “kill or be killed” with 
j their policy of “pre-emptive” strikes in the service of 
capitalism everywhere. 

I 'WE POSE NEW SOCIETY 1 

j One year ago, the title of our editorial said it all: “To 
the barbarism of terrorism and war, we pose the new 
society.” As we developed our response to the human 
tragedy of 9/11, we made clear that the anti-war move- 
ment would fail to give a direction that would inspire 
further mass opposition because a total view was need- 
ed. We believed anti-imperialism couldn’t be one-sided; 
j it had to critique both Bush’s militarism and Islamic 
fundamentalism. We analyzed how Hindu and Islamic 
fundamentalism in India and Pakistan threatened each 
other with nuclear weapons and made other countries 
consider developing and using their own nuclear arms. 

Over the following year, News and Letters Commit- 
tees supported the work of RAWA against fundamental- 
ism, helping with fund-raisers, opening the pages of 
i News & Letters to let them speak in their own voices. 
We analyzed the dangers of Islamic fundamentalism, 
recognizing that with respect to the oppression of 
f women “Afghanistan is everywhere” and called for crit- 
ical support for the Berber movement in Algeria, the 
Egyptian feminists, the reformers in Iran, and the 
i Labor Party in Pakistan. 

We noted that U.S. support for dictatorial regimes in 
| Southwest Asia like Uzbekistan, Tajikistan and Kyr- 
I gystan may “instead of undermining Islamic fundamen- 
| talism... actually strengthen it... Radical Islamic fervor 

i 


has become inseparably interwoven with growing popu- 
lar discontent against corrupt brutal regimes.” 

A CHANGE IN THINKING > / 

We pointed out that for a revolution to succeed and 
not to succumb to counterrevolution from within, an 
ongoing working out of dialectical philosophy— a 
change in our thinking— is needed. We said<that the 
unique category of “absolute negativity as new begin- 
ning” must be inseparable from our organization’s 
response to Bush, Islamic fundamentalism and the fail- 
ure of the anti-Stalinist left to pose an alternative revo- 
lutionary vision for the anti-capitalist movement. 

We said our political response must be grounded in 
second negation, what we are for— “positive humanism 
beginning from itself’ —rather than concentrating all 
our opposition on the first negation by criticizing Bush 
but leaving the “lesser evil” from our critique. 

With the publication of the edited collection The 
Power of Negativity: Selected Writings on the Dialectic 
in Hegel and Marx by Raya Dunayevskaya, we have a 
specific text that can help us project the philosophic 
principles of freedom in the struggle to overcome the 
fragmentation of human beings under capitalist domi- 
nation. 

In fact, without realizing it, George Bush’s undialec- 
tical thinking, his absolute opposition of “either you are 
with us or you are against us” has ‘challenged us to 
grapple with the dialectic “in and for itself’ in order to 
project a total view of opposition to both war and ter- 
rorism. Despite his rhetoric about a “culture” of freedom 
and the sacredness of individual lives versus terrorism, 
Bush’s philosophy is interpreted on the street to mean 
“either kill or be killed." 

'LOGIC' OF CAPITAL 

Bush, whose “logic” always represents the needs of 
capital in his choice of targets, uses the deaths caused 
by terrorist attacks to justify “pre-emptive” strikes 
against Iraq, a state with no demonstrable connection 
to 9/11. The Bush Administration extends this to other 
countries of the “axis of evil,” and whomever else they, 
as the “universal will” of capitalist global expansion, 
deem to be terrorists. 

We absolutely oppose the inhuman philosophy of 
dead capital that presents itself as the war on terror- 
ism. In the coming year, we invite all we can reach to 
help us project second negation as the method needed in 
the ongoing revolutionary movement for new human 
relations. We aim to create a space for the self-develop- 
ment of each to be inseparable from the self-develop- 
ment of all. 


Discontent at UN economy summit 


"Our world is not for sale!” "Another world is possi- 
ble!" "Water for the thirsty! Light for the people! Homes 
for the homeless!" 

The slogans of over 20,000 protesters outside of the 
World Summit for Sustainable Development (WSSD) 
cut through the rhetoric infesting the official meetings. 
Dozens of other protests were held on every continent. 

I The summit, held in August and September in 
i Johannesburg, South Africa, was supposedly dedicated 
f to fighting poverty and illness and putting humanity on 
f an environmentally sustainable path of development. 

J But the protesters understood that the 65,000 dele- 
i gates from the world's governments had other agendas. 

In another of the many protests, women's 
1 groups, supported by trade unionists, successful- 
ly demanded an amendment to the summit pro- 
gram's language, which said that health care ser- 
- vices should be "consistent with national laws 
and cultural and religious values." The women 
| demanded that it also be consistent with "human 
rights and fundamental freedoms." The U.S., the 
Vatican and Egypt opposed the women, on the 
grounds that if human rights and freedoms are 
included, the text could be interpreted to include 
| abortion. 

With substantial participation from international 
activists— and in the face of heavy repression that some 
activists compared to the apartheid era— the marchers 
in Johannesburg were mainly poor South Africans who 
attacked both the Summit and the South African gov- 
ernment's neoliberal policies. Nor did they spare the 
Global Forum, the UN-sanctioned "civil society alterna- 
tive forum" dominated by recognized non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs). 

A protester wrote for Indymedia South Africa that 
the Global Forum included the ANC (the ruling party) 
and its allies, the national council of trade unions and 
the Communist Party: "People facing water and elec- 
tricity cutoffs, evictions, lack of health care, education 
and land came together to say that the Global 
Forum... was a sham in that the very people it brought 
together to discuss 'sustainable development' are the 
| ones implementing the policies that hurt us most. 
| [Marchers] lashed out at... the unsustainability of capi- 
1 talism. [The movement asserts] the power of collective, 
democratic action in the creation of another world out- 
side of capitalism. " 

The snake oil the capitalists are selling this 
year is "stakeholder partnership initiatives"— 
deals for specific projects, hatched between cor- 
porations, governments, foundations and NGOs. 
Some groups like the World Resources Institute 
fell into the trap, hailing this "new way of gov- 
erning the global commons." 


Others like Friends of the Earth have warned for 
months that this is a "privatization of implementa- 
tion"— that is, private parties acting in their own inter- 
ests as a substitute for binding rules on states and com- 
panies. It is also seen as a spur to privatization of essen- 
tials like water. 

"Hijacked" is the word being used for the summit by 
the movements against global capital and the more 



Hundreds marched to protest police repression of 
dissent during the summit. 


radical environmental groups. For the original idea of 
the 1992 Earth Summit was to view economic growth in 
the’ context of environmental protection, but that has 
been turned into opposite: the 2002 meeting subsumed 
ecology and human development under capitalist glob- 
alization. 

This result was implicit as soon as the first Earth 
Summit succeeded in projecting sustainable develop- 
ment as something thoroughly capitalistic, even though 
capitalism by its very nature develops (sustainably or 
otherwise) poverty, misery, unemployment— and the 
revolt against it. 

A young Black woman from Memphis who attended 
the Global Forum told News & Letters : "Those people 
who actually developed the concept of sustainable 
development years ago were kept out of the decision- 
making process. The words 'sustainable development' 
have been changed into dirty words because it's now 
ruled by the multinational corporations. 

"I thought I was going to be part of this history-mak- 
ing process that has been going on all along and I just 
got invited to the table to participate. Then the whole 
process changes and gets taken away from the people." 

—Franklin Dmitryev 


Colombian women 
lead resistance 

An estimated 800,000 workers marched through the 
streets of Bogota, Colombia on Sep. 16 in opposition to 
Alvaro Uribe's presidency. This was the largest show of 
opposition to Uribe since he took power Aug. 7 and 
began his campaign to carry out the total militarization 
of the country, in concert with George W. Bush's assis- 
tance. The day's events, which were intended to be a 
general strike, would have been more massive had 
thousands of campesinos not been prevented from trav- 
eling to the capital by military blockades. 

The day after taking power, Uribe announced a pilot 
project to recruit 600 "civilian informants" for the mili- 
tary, part of his stated aim during his campaign to arm 
a million such spies as one means to end Colombia's 38- 
year civil war. 

The next day Bush gave Uribe authorization to use 
nearly $1.7 billion in U.S. military aid to fight the 
FARC-ELN rebels, money that until then was to have 
been used only for anti-drug operations. This huge shift 
in policy towards Colombia, justified as an anti-terror- 
ism measure was followed on August 12 by Uribe sign- 
ing a Draconian law limiting civil rights. 

Then, on Sept. 1, Uribe announced that any war 
crimes committed by his military over the next seven 
years will fall outside the jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Criminal Court. Again, this came as a concerted 
action with Bush, who is insisting that American sol- 
diers be immune to prosecution under the Court any- 
where they operate. 

What has been missed even in the alternative press 
is the response of Colombian women to Uribe's electoral 
victory. On July 25 20,000 women from all over the 
country held a "National Mobilization of Women 
Against the War" in the capital. More than 600 women's 
organizations prepared for the event over a period of 
several months with the aim of beginning of a "national 
movement of women against the war, a permanent 
process..." 

This burgeoning movement has arisen in response to 
the failure of the peace negotiations between the gov- 
ernment and the FARC, which in turn led fo Uribe's 
"mano dura" electoral campaign and victory. Patricia 
Buritica, of Mujeres Colombianas por la Paz (Colom- 
bian Women for Peace), spoke about what has been tak- 
ing place: "Women from various political tendencies 
have decided to put all our effort into fighting for a new 
process of negotiation that will include all ethnicities, 
races, the old and the young, rural and urban...a 
process that will involve the diverse country that we 
are." 

—Mitch Weerth 


Stop Oneida evictions! 

Oneida Nation Territory, Central New 
York— In May 1995, a peaceful March for Democracy 
was held on Oneida homelands. The participants in the 
March were exercising their rights to choose their own 
leadership and government, opposing the federal impo- 
sition of Ray Halbritter and treaty violations. 

Halbritter's "leadership" was imposed upon the Onei- 
da people, against their will, by the BLA, the federal 
Department of the Interior's Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
In retaliation, Halbritter took tribal membership away 
from over 200 Oneida participants, stripping them of 
their tribal benefits. 

He also closed down our food bank that serviced 280 
native people. Halbritter then locked our longhouse 
(traditional religious building and center of the commu- 
nity) and banned all traditional activity and cere- 
monies. He -threatened that any Onieda found entering 
any Oneida owned buildings would be arrested. 

None of the Halbritter establishments— newly built 
Nation court, casino, or government buildings— are 
located on the Oneida indigenous territory, and none of 
his paramilitants or administration officials reside on 
the Oneida Indian Territory. 

The territory residents learned from the local media 
that the Halbritter administration had announced a 
"Beautification Project, 2001" where our homes would 
now be inspected, condemned, and demolished under 
the guise of health and safety. 

In one year, 11 Iroquois families were evicted and 
their homes demolished against their will. The only 
option these displaced families were given was to pay 
rent to the Halbritter administration for homes outside 
of this community. The remaining residents rejected the 
Halbritter-sanctioned inspections because they only 
lead to eviction. 

Halbritter's tribal court ordered the demolition of my 
home to be executed by no later than Sep. 15th. I was 
shocked as I was unaware of this decision. I immedi- 
ately went to Halbritter's legal office to obtain my 
paperwork on this order. I was denied the demolition 
order, even though it's publicly accessible. 

I ask for anyone who opposes violators of civil, con- 
stitutional, religious, and human rights to please aid us 
in our stand to exercise our right to fight with the truth 
and Save my home as well as the homes of the other 
remaining residents who all face the same fate. Help us 
to record inhumane and cruel treatment and actions 
forced upon Indian people by the hired non-native para- 
militants. For more information, visit www.oneidas- 
fordemocracy.org. 

—Danielle Schenandoah Patterson 
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Bush's war against Iraq threatens global disaster 



20,000 rally against war in San Francisco, Sept. 7. 


(Continued from page 1) 

almost every day. 

The number of countries in which the U.S. has troops 
and active bases in the area around Iraq is truly 
astounding. It includes Pakistan, Afghanistan, Kazakh- 
stan, Krygestan, Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, Georgia, Azer- 
baijan, Turkey Israel, Jordan, Egypt, Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia, Qatar, Bahrain, Oman, Yemen, and Kenya. The 
U.S. has also built a new military command center in 
the Eritrean port of Assab'. Hardly any nation in the 
region has been left untouched by this unprecedented 
display of U.S. imperial might. 

WHY. IRAQ? WHY NOW? 

Given this immense military buildup, the question is 
why Bush is concentrating so much time and energy on 
confronting Iraq in the first place. 

It isn't simply because Iraq, like 60 other nations, 
possesses 
weapons of mass 
destruction. 

Hussein has 
known ever 
since the Gulf 
War of 1991 that 
any use of 
weapons of mass 
destruction on 
his part will 
result in his 
total destruc- 
tion. The only 
conceivable sce- 
nario in which 
he would use 
chemical, biolog- 
ical or nuclear 
weapons is if he 
is, totally cornered and has no way out— which is pre- 
cisely the approach Bush is taking in regard to him. 

So why is Bush so determined to overthrow Hussein 
when it risks bringing so much death and destruction 
onto the region as a whole? 

The answer lies in the U.S.'s effort to project its sta- 
tus as the world's only superpower. No state power can 
challenge the U.S.; it spends more on the military than 
the next 20 largest nations and its spending on military 
research and development alone is larger than the next 
six-largest powers. The U.S.'s drive for single world 
domination has given rise to a military machine whose 
size and power has no precedent in human history. 

The fundamentalist terrorists who launched the Sep- 
tember 11 attacks played directly into Bush's hands by 
providing him with an excuse to set this machinery into 
motion. With its vicious attack against the American 
populace, A1 Qaeda made it easy for Bush to gain sup- 
port for extending the field of U.S. military operations. 

Yet the "war against terrorism" has also run up 
against some limits. Despite the quick defeat of the Tal- 
iban, the "war against terrorism" remains elusive and 
ill-defined, with no quick and easy victories in sight. 
War on Iraq, on the other hand, seems to promise some- 
thing else. Hussein's regime is much weaker today than 
it was in 1991 when it caved into the U.S. after a 100- 
hour ground assault. This is not alone because of the 
inhumane sanctions imposed on Iraq for the past 
decade by the U.S.-UN, but also because Hussein is so 
hated by the Iraqi people. 

Over 700,000 Iraqis have died in weirs or government 
purges sponsored by Hussein since he took full power in 
1979, and the only thing that keeps him in power now 

Ukraine opposition 

Kiev, Ukraine— Demonstrations by the United 
Opposition to President Kuchma took place here Sept. 
16 and 17. Participating in it were the Communist 
Party (CP), the Socialist Party (SP), as well as the 
Tymoshenko and Yushchenko blocks. 

All four forces had their own events at their desig- 
nated meeting places on Sept. 16: the CP at Arsenalna 
Square, the SP at Poshtova Square, the Tymoshenko 
block at Khmelnitskogo Square, and the Yushchenko 
block at Tolstogo Square. 

All parts of the opposition marched to the central 
Independence Square where they held a common politi- 
cal meeting. Despite having expected more than 
100,000 participants, only about 25,000 all together 
attended these events. 

After finishing the common meeting, the elements of 
the opposition conducted some separate actions. The 
Tymoshenko block organized the picket of the presiden- 
tial administration; the CP picketed the council of min- 
isters, and the SP picketed the parliament. 

In the evening a tent camp was organized near the 
parliament, but it was removed that night. About 100 
people were arrested and about 150 were injured. None 
of our comrades were arrested, but two comrades were 
slightly injured. Now they are OK. 

Separate actions continued on Sept. 17; however they 
had a smaller number of participants. Our intervention 
was quite intensive and successful. Our comrades dis- 
tributed more than 130 copies of our leaflet with the 
explanation of our Marxist-Humanist position and we 
found a lot of promising new contacts, in particular with 
CP and SP regional rank-and-file members who are 
quite critical of their leadership. We have to develop at 
our meetings our plan of work with these contacts. 

— Vadym 


is the brutality of his security apparatus. Given Iraq's 
military and political weakness, the Bush administra- 
tion thinks it can score a relatively easy victory against 
Hussein and thereby further solidify its drive for per- 
manent military engagement overseas. 

BIRDS OF A FEATHER 

Throughout the buildup for war over the past several 
months, much has been made of the supposed opposi- 
tion to Bush's war plans from various state powers. It is 
true that a number of U.S. allies (aside from Blair's 
Britain) have expressed grave reservations about the 
unilateral nature of Bush's actions. But the extent of 
their opposition has also been much exaggerated. 

France, for instance, actually provided Bush with the 
approach taken in his UN speech, by indicating in early 
September that it would support U.S. military action so 
long as Bush went to the UN first to demand an imme- 
diate return of 
weapons inspec- 
tors. Other U.S. 
European allies 
have also 

dropped or modi- 
fied their earlier 
g criticisms. The 
§ one exception 
g has been Ger- 
_o many which still 
1 says that it 
;§ opposes a U.S.- 
British invasion. 

Russia is a 
pivotal factor 
« since it has long- 
| standing inter- 
ests in Iraq. In 
August Russia 
and Iraq signed 

a ten-year, $40 billion trade pact, and Putin took a hard 
line against any effort to topple Hussein. That too, how- 
ever, seems to have now changed. 

Russia announced on Sept. 12 that it planned on tak- 
ing unilateral military action of its own— against Geor- 
gia for its supposed failure to root out Chechnyan "ter- 
rorists" hiding near its border. The U.S. at first 
expressed strong support for Georgia where it has based 
hundreds of troops. Within days, however, the Bush 
administration softened its position. It now appears 
that Putin dropped his objections to an Iraq invasion in 
exchange for being given a freer hand against Georgia. 

Russia and France also have economic motives for 
caving into Bush. Neither wants to be left out of the con- 
tracts to rebuild the Iraqi oil industry once Hussein is 
removed from power. Iraq has proven oil reserves of 112 
billion barrels— second only to Saudi Arabia— and there 
will be much money to be made after a U.S. invasion. 

China has signaled that it will not stand in the way 
of Bush's effort to go after Iraq. The U.S. recently 
"rewarded" China by listing some of the groups advo- 
cating civil right in Chinese Turkestan as "terrorist." 
This has given China a green light to repress the entire 
movement for autonomy by its Uighur minority in the 
western part of the country. 

Israel is banking on the notion that a U.S. attack on 
Iraq will completely alter the geopolitical situation in 
the Middle East. Sharon thinks that by taking down 
Hussein, the stage will be set for the U.S. to go after 
other states in the region, like Iran and Syria, thereby 
enabling Israel to strengthen its position without mak- 
ing a single concession to the Palestinians. 

Each state power seems willing to go along with 
Bush's war plans, so long as it can use the cover of the 
"war against terrorism" to pursue its own repressive 
policies against national minorities and workers' rights 
at home. 

■ The one thing that is different from 1991, however, 
when the elder Bush assembled an international coali- 
tion against Hussein's invasion of Kuwait, is that this 
time the U.S.'s allies aren't willing to foot the bill. Dur- 
ing the Gulf War over 80% of the $65 billion cost of the 
war was bom by Saudi Arabia, Japan, and the U.S.'s 
European allies. None are interested in financing this 
one which will cost tens of billions of dollars at a time 
when the U.S. economy is facing serious problems. 

INTERNAL CONTRADICTIONS 

The economy is not the only unknown factor in Bush’s 
plans for military intervention. There are also innumer- 
able contradictions posed by the question of what will 
happen in Iraq once Hussein is deposed. 

The U.S. military has been actively training several 
Kurdish groups in northern Iraq, with the aim of having 
them do the dirty work in the advent of an invasion, 
much as it used the Northern Alliance in Afghanistan. 
Yet the U.Sr's effort to forge tighter military and politi- 
cal links with Turkey, which will have a critical impor- 
tance in any war against Hussein, places the U.S. in 
direct conflict with the insistence of the Kurds that they 
be guaranteed autonomy in any post-Hussein Iraq. 

As Paul Wolfowitz, the administration's point-man 
for attacking Iraq put it, "There is a lot of agreement 
with Turkey on what we would like to see after Saddam 
Hussein. We're both opposed to Kurdish states." 

Many Kurds now fear that they will end up losing 
even the limited autonomy they currently enjoy in the 
northern region of the country if the U.S. has its way. 
Many are already whispering that in the aftermath of 
the overthrow of Hussein the U.S. will be compelled to 
move against the Kurds. 


This is not far-fetched given what happened in 1991. 
At the end of the Gulf War the Kurds and Shi'ites rose 
up against Hussein, only to be betrayed by the U.S. 
Faced with the threat of revolution, the U.S. choose to 
keep Hussein in power. Thousands of Kurds and Shi'ites 
were massacred by Hussein while the U.S. watched. 

The anti-Gulf War movement which had emerged in 
this period proved totally unable to deal with the situa- 
tion. It failed to take a firm stand against Hussein or in 
defense of the Kurds, Shi'ites, and others. The notion 
that the crimes of Hussein need not be discussed for the 
sake of focusing everything on a critique of U.S. rulers 
left the anti-war movement unprepared to deal with the 
great betrayal that was visited upon the Iraqi people. 

That set the pattern for subsequent responses to U.S. 
imperialist intervention. When Serbia launched its 
genocidal war against Bosnia in 1992, which led to the 
murder of 200,000 Muslims, the anti-war movements in 
the U.S. remained silent. After all, the U.S. was not 
directly involved. Many even had illusions about the 
"socialislt" character of Serbia. 

The war in the Balkans got the attention of the Left 
only later, when the U.S. belatedly went to war against 
Serbia in 1999 over its invasion of Kosova. Once again 
the idea prevailed that we should focus our attention on 
a critique of U.S. policy even though a mass movement 
had emerged in Kosova which was demanding national 
self-determination from Serbia. As a result, the anti- 
war movements failed to project a banner of human sol- 
idarity With the victims of racism and ethnic cleansing, 
holding on to a vapid "anti-imperialism" instead. 

This set the stage for the response to September 11. 
As we wrote in our "Marxist-Humanist Perspectives, 
2002-2003," 

What became evident after September 11 is that those 
in the Left who limited themselves to opposing Bush, 
while remaining silent about the threat of Islamic fun- 
damentalism, made it easier for the rulers to try to dis- 
credit the peace movement. Moreover, by focusing every- 
thing on the U.S. as enemy number one, many on the 
Left have failed to solidarize with the true liberatory 
forces who have the potential to transform today's reali- 
ties— such as the women in Afghanistan, Pakistan, 
Nigeria and elsewhere who have been fighting the 
repressive force of Islamic fundamentalism for 
years... .the political situation demands a total view root- 
ed in the projection of a comprehensive opposition to 
both terrorism and war. Without such a total ground of 
opposition, the movement will not prove able to project a 
liberatory alternative. 

TOWARDS A NEW MOVEMENT 

While we are still in the shadow of September 11, 
Bush's drive to war against Iraq also places us in a dif- 
ferent situation. Many who refrained from joining in 
anti-war protests when Bush was pursuing the Taliban 
and A1 Qaeda are worried about the implications of his 
drive to war against Iraq. There is a growing base for 
building a movement that is totally opposed to both 
Bush's war against Iraq and his effort to plunge this 
country into permanent military adventurism. 

Yet to realize this potential it is essential for anti-war 
activists not to repeat the mistakes of the past by sim- 
ply projecting a narrow, knee-jerk reaction to U.S. poli- 
cies. We cannot afford to ignore the crimes of Hussein 
just because we oppose Bush. We cannot ignore the suf- 
fering of the Kurds just because some of its leaders are 
being used by the U.S. 

We must totally oppose Bush's drive to war and the 
brutal sanctions that have killed tens of thousands of 
Iraqis since 1991, but we must do so by standing on the 
firm ground of the idea of freedom. We do not defend 
Hussein, but hope for his overthrow. We give our sup- 
port to the forces of opposition inside Iraq who aspire for 
a new society. We project a total opposition, as the most 
immediate task facing the anti-war movement. 

The need for a total opposition flows from the totality 
of the crisis. That U.S. imperialism is about to wage war 
to impose a "regime change" is not new. That has been 
done repeatedly, from its countless invasions of Central 
America and the Caribbean in the early 20th century to 
the invasion of Panama and Grenada in the 1980s. 
What is new today is not that the U.S. is willing to uni- 
laterally invade other countries, but that Bush has 
declared the right to do so against any country, at any 
time, at any spot on the globe. 

This will bring a holocaust of truly unimaginable pro- 
portions, unless we mobilize our minds and bodies to 
oppose the entire nature of the present crisis. 

—September 24, 2002 
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New anti-war movement? 


by Brown Douglas 

Now that George W. Bush has made clear to the 
whole world and the UN that the question of a new war 
is really a "when" and not an "if," some people are* 
preparing for the logical conclusion of Bush’s war 
drive— a full-scale war on Iraq. It is crucial that the new 
anti-war movement not fall into some of the pitfalls that 
the post-September 11 anti-war movement fell into 
while opposing the rabid drive to war a year ago. 

The anti-war movement that came about qfter Sep- 
tember 11 used, by and large, a very narrow critique of 
the rulers here in the U.S. I experienced some argu- 
ments here in Memphis that I think are indicative of 
these positions. Many groups were too busy trying to 
oppose only the actions of the U.S., thinking that if only 
they were critiqued, more people would be brought into 
the anti-war movement. But really the opposite hap- 
pened, as we saw in Memphis. Meetings trickled down 
from about 40 people to a meager four or five. 

AN ANARCHIST VIEW 

I was told by an anarchist here in a public dialogue 
regarding U.S. foreign policy and September 11 in par- 
ticular: "Perhaps the American people are not innocent. 
They are a part of the equation in the violence that the 
U.S. government dishes out. Does this mean they 
deserve to die? No. But they are not innocent and if the 
chickens come home to roost, then so be it. The world is 
an ugly place. Much of the violence originates from this 
country. If it is visited back upon this country, then I can 
only ask how could we think that it wouldn't?" 

The American people being responsible for the gov- 
ernment's actions and "the world is an ugly place" argu- 
ments are widely used and mirror statements and 
thoughts by the influential Left theorist/intellectual 
Noam Chomsky. A few student associations at the Uni- 
versity of Memphis on Sept. 10 showed a video of a talk 
given by Chomsky following the attacks last year. 
Chomsky's, response to September 11 and Bush’s war on 
Afghanistan was to again and again, almost mechani- 
cally, recite U.S. government and military atrocities his- 
torically. Throughout is a lack of a vision of the future, 


of what could be and the forces that could make it hap- 
pen. In the question and answer period after his talk, 
he made sure to point out that "we," meaning you and I 
and himself included, are responsible for everything 
that the government does and in turn share the blame 
for anti-U.S. sentiment and actions. 

DEAD-END IDEAS 

I think that this mentality really impedes the move- 
ment from getting somewhere. I saw it in the discussion 
after the video, when most people took the ground of 
this society and argued for more conscious con- 
sumerism, or the need to make an anti-war movement 
bigger by including conservatives, liberals, and moder- 
ates alike. These are dead-end ideas that won't elicit 
the creativity and development needed to effectively 
oppose the situation we are in now. 

In light of the drive to war that we are seeing before 
our very eyes, how can we afford to just put our energy 
into building something that is bound to fall down? A 
"permanent war" means that the rulers aren't going to 
stop, so why should we? We are limiting our effective- 
ness by creating goals that don't fully challenge the 
very essence of this society— capitalism and the divi- 
sion between mental and manual labor, what we think 
and what we do. If what we want is a new society based 
on totally new and different human relations, spelling 
out what we are for needs to become far more impor- 
tant. Stating only that "the world is an ugly place" and 
leaving it at that will get us nowhere. This is surely not 
what the students and youth have to give to the move- 
ment. 

As we said in our statement "Confronting Permanent 
War & Terrorism: Why the Anti-War Movement Needs 
a Dialectical Perspective," "Our task begins by breaking 
from modes of thought trapped within the contours of 
the present, and reaching out instead for a mode of 
thinking which expresses the new, human society we 
are for. That mode of thought is dialectics, the dialectics 
of absolute negativity.” We need to be rooted in dialecti- 
cal second negation, and not to stop at a negative cri- 
tique of the world so that our anti-war movement will 
totally and fully oppose the coming war in Iraq. 


Anti-war tone in NY's September 1 1 memorials 


New York - Anti-war New Yorkers marked the first 
anniversary of the September 11 destruction of the 
World Trade Center with demonstrations and vigils of a 
different character than those put on by the govern- 
ment. A march and rally of some 2,000 people on Sept. 
8, and an all-night vigil of several thousand more on 
Sept. 10-11, were distinguished from the flag-waving 
events by their calls that Bush not invade Iraq. As one 
sign put it, "We need a 'regime change' in Washington." 
There was also a demonstration for immigrants' rights, 
Sept. 7, attended by a few hundred people and featuring 
labor union representatives, as well as various pacifist 
church services around town. 

The Sept. 8 event was a march from Times 
Square to a rally in Union Square, the site where 
New Yorkers gathered spontaneously for weeks 
after September 11. It was sponsored by the Left 
and youth coalitions that sprang up soon after 

Elections in Kashmir 

In the midst of attacks and threats from Pakistan- 
supported Jehadi terrorists, the first phase of elections 
in the Indian-controlled terrorities of Jammu and 
Kashmir brought out 47% to the polls in September. 
Pakistan and Pakistan-supported militants in Kashmir 
are calling the elections a fraud, but according to 
reporters and foreign observers, the elections appear to 
be the most democratic in the region since 1947. 

The All Party Hurriyat Conference, a conglomeration 
of various militant separatist factions, planned to boy- 
cott the elections, but several members have defected 
in order to contest the election as independent candi- 
dates, even though there have been a series of assassi- 
nations of moderate leaders and candidates since the 
election was called. Over 450 people have been killed in 
assassinations, bombings and attacks on polling places 
by foreign-supported Jehadi militants in the last sever- 
al months. There are confirmed reports of a rise in ter- 
rorist infiltration from Pakistan since the election cam- 
paign began. 

While many refuse to vote because of threats by mil- 
itants on their lives, there have also been several 
reports of the Indian military using intimidation to 
force people to the polls as they did in the 1996 elec- 
tions. The Hurriyat Conference, for its part, has backed 
out of an outright boycott of the elections in fear of the 
seeming popular support for them. It's clear that the 
Kashmiri people are tired of the bloody war that has 
gripped their land over the last ten years. Over 60,000 
have been killed in the region since 1989, in the cross- 
fire between militants and Indian security forces. 

While the corrupt and Congress-backed National 
Conference (strongly pro-India) is expected to Win, 
these elections have, fcr the first time, brought out an 
actual opposition to contest the Conference. 
The ruling right-wing government in Delhi has refused 
an alliance with the Conference on the grounds that 
their victory is far from assured. The last phase of the 
four phase election will take place on Oct. 8. 

—Maya Jhansi, Sept. 21 


the tragedy to oppose the bombing of 
Afghanistan. In addition to denouncing the 
planned war against Iraq, the crowd demanded 
Bush stop aiding Israel in its attacks on Pales- 
tinians. 

The small turnout contrasted with the 20,000 who 
demonstrated in Union Square on Oct. 7, 2001— the day 
the bombing of Afghanistan began— demanding that 
any U.S. war be "not in our name." The amazing anti- 
war fervor of that rally, which condemned both funda- 
mentalist and U.S. violence less than a month after the 
trauma of the attack here, was not built upon by the 
anti-war movement. The movement narrowed itself to 
being solely against U.S. imperialism, and by the time 
the war in Afghanistan ended two months later, it 
petered out. 

From the start, there was little discussion of the 
movement's principles or goals. Both old and young peo- 
ple alike assumed they knew what an anti-war move- 
ment should say and do, and that was simply to oppose 
U.S. imperialism. So they opposed U.S. war-mongering 
alone, and said almost nothing about Islamic funda- 
mentalism. Some anti-war coalitions around the coun- 
try, in their zest to condemn the U.S. , even refused to 
mention the dead of September 11 in their principles. 
By ignoring the very real victims of another dangerous 
ideology of unfreedom, the movement cut itself off from 
sensible people because anyone can see that the U.S. is 
not the only deadly force on earth, and anyone can see 
that no one except the leadership of fundamentalist 
regimes wants to live under the repression they impose 
on their own people. 

The larger anti-war event this month was an 
overnight vigil in Washington Square Park Sept. 
10-11, sponsored by many pacifist organizations. 
There, signs condemned both Israeli and Pales- 
tinian killing, as well as the coming war in Iraq. A 
speaker from Voices in the Wilderness, a group 
that defies U.S. law by delivering humanitarian 
aid to Iraqis, described the deaths imposed on 
Iraq during the last war and by the embargo and 
continuous bombing ever since. The War 
Resisters League, a leading pacifist organization, 
handed out little "no war" signs to wear. 

As News and Letters wrote six months ago in our 
statement, "Confronting Permanent War & Terrorism: 
Why the Anti-War Movement Needs a Dialectical Per- 
spective," "Never has it become more important to con- 
nect political action with the development of a philoso- 
phy of human liberation." 

—New York News and Letters Committees 


The New and Letters Committees statement on 
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Boot the Bell! 


Memphis , Term. —Taco Bell is the biggest buyer of 
tomato grower Six L's tomatoes, harvested by Florida 
workers at the dismal rate of 40 cents per 32-pound 
bucket. The Coalition of Immokalee Workers 
(http://www.ciw-online.org) wants to negotiate with Taco 
Bell to end the inhumane conditions in the tomato fields 
of Immokalee, Fla. Taco Bell has not responded, so the 
CIW has asked consumers to boycott Taco Bell. 

One important part of this is the Student Farmwork- 
er Alliance (SFA), an organization committed to educat- 
ing college students about workers' rights and to "boot- 
ing the Bell" from college campuses. The University of 



Memphis is one such campus— but not much longer! 


News and Letters, the Women's Action Coalition, the 
Mid-South Peace and Justice Center, University of 
Memphis students, and Memphis-area activists began 
our campaign to "Boot the Bell" on Friday, Sept. 13. Ten 
demonstrators protested in front of the cafeteria. We 
distributed leaflets and engaged in dialogues with stu- 
dents. 

Friday also marked the Memphis debut of Taco Sin 
Miedo, a taco-shaped puppet which is touring the coun- 
try in support of the Immokalee workers. Our demon- 
stration Was wildly successful, and we hope to continue 
at the rate of one protest per week. 

If you are « student at a school with a cafeteria con- 
tracted by Aramark and a campus Taco Bell, take the 
following steps to Boot the Bell: 

• Arrange a meeting with an administrator and an 
Aramark representative. Explain your position, and ask 
them to remove Taco Bell from your cafeteria. 

• Organize a boycott and demonstrations at your Taco 
Bell. Get administrative clearance— if you attend a pub- 
lic college or university, your school must allow you to 
demonstrate, but they may have regulations. 

• Start a petition drive. 

• Have a teach-in. The CIW has a video and other 
resources that will aid you in this endeavor. 

—Amy Garrison 
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Israel's attack on Palestinian resistance 


by Kevin A. Barry 

The Israeli army launched a massive attack on Yasir 
Arafat's compound, Sept. 19, after two suicide bombings 
within Israel in which six people were killed and 65 
were injured. As we go to press, the IDF has demolished 
Arafat's compound and has surrounded the one remain- 
ing building in which Arafat has taken refuge with 200 
aides. Mass Palestinian protests are taking place in the 
West Bank and Gaza. Six Palestinians participating in 
these protests have been killed by Israeli soldiers. 

Sharon, the war criminal, has been clearly embold- 
ened by the Bush administration'sannounced policy of 
pre-emptive strikes. Furthermore he aims to obliterate 
the achievements of the most recent Palestinian nation- 
al council which took place in the now destroyed com- 
pound on Sept. 11. 

The Palestinian Legislative Council's rejection of 
Arafat's cabinet on Sept. 11 represented an important 
development. In its first full meeting in two years, the 

Resistance in Iran 

In the face of the Iranian people's exploding, expres- 
sions of hatred for the Islamic Republic, Iranian Presi- 
dent Khatami has called for a referendum to enforce his 
powers for reform. Khatami's proposal is to convince the 
religious fundamentalist Council of Guardians to restore 
his constitutional rights as president. The constitution 
of the Islamic Republic, however, allows the Council of 
Guardians to reject any law or candidate deemed to be 
"unlslamic." 

For example, recently a bill that would have\raised 
the legal marriage age for girls from nine to 15 was 
blocked for months by the Council of Guardians because 
it was against the Shariah or Islamic law. Eventually 
the Council approved raising the minimum age to 13! 

Women in Parliament had also proposed that Iran 
join the UN Convention on Elimination of All Forms 
of Discrimination Against Women. But they were 
forced to drop this proposal under pressure from funda- 
mentalist clergy. In this act, the Islamic Republic was 
one with the Bush administration which also prevented 
the U.S. from joining this UN Convention on women. 

In the meantime, Iran's judiciary continues to ban 
newspapers which are critical of the Supreme Religious 
leader. Even as newspapers are banned, new newspa- 
pers, or harmed newspapers which have now adopted 
new names, begin publication. 

Efforts to hold a September 11 commemorative candle 
light vigil in Tehran were thwarted by heavily armed 
police. The day before, however, angry residents of the 
Kurdish city of Mahabad attacked local government 
offices to protest police killings. 

— Sheila Sahar 

Kalian demonstrations 

Hundreds of thousands marched in Rome, on Sept. 
14, to protest the fusion of media and state power in the 
hands of one man, rightist Prime Minister Silvio 
Berlusconi. A demand was to stop proposed legislation 
that would make it easier for Berlusconi to avoid prose- 
cution on corruption charges. Another issue was Berlus- 
coni's simultaneous control of both government TV and 
the largest private TV network. 

In a less-publicized event earlier, more than 100,000 
came out in Genoa on July 20, the anniversary of last 
year's anti-globalization protests, when Berlusconi set 
up martial law conditions in Genoa and his police bru- 
talized demonstrators, murdering 23-year-old Carlo 
Giuliani. 

This year, youth, union members (including Giu- 
liani's parents), and ecologists joined together, as one 
young woman put it, to continue Carlo's efforts "to 
change the world." 


council forced Arafat to set a date for new presidential 
and parliamentary elections on Jan. 20. It also ousted 
those members of Arafat’s cabinet who were associated 
with corruption and cronyism. One of the current cabi- 
net members who continued to receive strong support 
however, was Abdel Razak Yehiyeh, the Palestinian 
interior minister. Yehiyeh had recently made a public 
statement condemning suicide bombings by Palestini- 
ans and had called these acts "murders for no reason." 
He had lamented that "our children were exploited for 
these attacks when they could have made a much more 
positive contribution to a future Palestinian society." 

While many council members favor Arafat's advisor, 


Dow liable for Bhopal 



Students and organizations from Mumbai demon- 
strated in September outside Dow Chemical head- 
quarters demanding that Dow-Carbide be held liable 
in criminal cases mom the world's worst industrial 
disaster in Bhopal, India in 1984. The court ruled in 
favor of the victims later in the month. 

German elections hold 
off the Right 

Germany's Social Democrat-Green coalition narrowly 
survived a challenge from conservatives to win a second 
term, Sept. 22. This victory by the reformist Left, along 
with a more decisive one in Sweden a few weeks before, 
surprised pundits who had predicted that the Right 
would repeat its earlier wins in France and the Nether- 
lands. 

This sense of surprise was deepened by the fact that 
Germany's Gerhard Schroeder ran to the Left, here tak- 
ing a different tack from Tony Blair's Labor Party, or the 
defeated Lionel Jospin in France. Most dramatically, 
Schroeder stood up against the Bush administration's 
drive to war in Iraq. This enraged Washington, but as 
France's leading newspaper commented: 

"At the end of August, the prime minister seized the 
opportunity to put himself forward as the only major 
European ally to oppose the U.S. In a country trauma- 
tized by Nazi warmongering and the tensions of the 
Cold War period, Gerhard Schroeder knew how to tap 
the support of more than half the population"(Le Monde, 
Sept. 23, 2002). 

In fact, polls show that the vast majority of the Ger- 
man people oppose war over Iraq. This, despite an 
unemployment rate of 10%, gave Schroeder and his 
Green allies a narrow victory. 


Mahmoud Abbas or Abu Mazen as the inheritor of 
Arafat's executive powers, others will be contending for 
the Palestinian presidency. It remains to be seen 
whether any Palestinian elections will be held given the 
'current siege. 

The Israeli peace organization, Gush Shalom, has 
confirmed that in response to a U.S. invasion of Iraq, 
Ariel Sharon "intends to exploit the ensuing chaos in 
the Middle East in order to realize his real plan: to drive 
out the Palestinians from all of the country, lb this end, 
he is reaq[y to bring disaster on all of us." 

The unrelenting Israeli incursions and sieges of the 
West Bank and Gaza have already led to the migration 
of some 200,000 Palestinian refugees to Jordan since 
the year 2000. The Israeli army's endless curfews, army 
closures, house demolitions, expulsions, bombings and 
targeted assassinations have become a part of daily life 
in Palestine. 

With the current unemployment rate of 63% in the 
West Bank and 70% in Gaza a large majority of Pales- 
tinians axe surviving on less than $2 per day. Hunger 
and malnutrition among children is comparable to Chad 
and Bangladesh. 

The Israeli government recently began trial proceed- 
ings for Marwan Barghouti, a prominent Palestinian 
leader of Fatah, on charges of funding and orchestrating 
terror attacks. He had been influential in peace negoti- 
tations in the 1990s, but adopted a different view after 
the collapse of the peace talks in 2000. 

Even at a moment when Israel's sieges and Palestin- 
ian suicide bombings have seemingly killed the hope of 
achieving peaceful co-existence, small but hopeful sym- 
bols of resistance continue. Ta'ayush, meaning partner- 
ship or living together, is an organization of Israeli and 
Palestinian youth and young adults which was estab- 
lished in 2000. It gives aid to Palestinian villagers sub- 
jected to Israeli army curfews and closures. It is an 
organization that has a prominent presence in Israeli 
protests against the treatment of Palestinians. 

—Sheila Sahar 
Sept. 23, 2002 

Afghan war continues 

A year after September 11, Afghanistan remains at 
war. U.S. troops continue to hunt for remnants of A1 
Qaeda, killing hundreds of innocent civilians in the 
process. The U.S.-installed government of Hamid 
Karzai continues to draw strength from the Northern 
Alliance, a collection of warlords and clerics, many only 
slightly less fundamentalist than the Taliban. 

In Kabul, thousands of women have been able to 
attend school , and work outside the home for the first 
time since 1996, with some of them also daring to take 
off their suffocating burkhas. However, in the predomi- 
nantly Pashtun areas of southern Afghanistan, millions 
of rural women remain trapped under nearly Taliban- 
type restrictions, with no recourse in sight. 

Despite hammering by U.S. and Northern Alliance 
troops, the Taliban and A1 Qaeda retain some organiza- 
tion. On Sept. 5, they were apparently responsible for a 
terrorist bomb that killed 30 people in the Kabul mar- 
ketplace. A nearly simultaneous assassination attempt 
on Karzai took place in Kandahar, some 300 miles away. 

Many signs suggest that the A1 Qaeda leadership has 
moved back to Pakistan. One of their leaders, Ramzi bin 
al-Shibh, gave an interview to A1 Jazeera TV on Sept. 11 
in which he gloated over the murder of innocent U.S. 
civilians. Although the foolhardy al-Shibh was arrested 
only two days later after a shoot-out between his fol- 
lowers and police, his presence in Karachi suggested 
that this port city, long infested by fundamentalists, 
was becoming a new center for A1 Qaeda. This could not 
be happening without the complicity of some elements 
of the military and police. 


j ; NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES 1 = 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
( 1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
' our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who halve broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 



EDITORIAL 


Stop Bush's war on Iraq, support Iraqi people! 


The current anti-war movement has been notable for 
its size and the unexpected speed with which it has been 
"organized." Demonstrations against President George 
W. Bush's threatened war in Iraq have been held across 
the U.S. and have been echoed around the world. 

The devastating terrorist attack upon the interna- 
tional tourist town of Kuta in Bali, an atrocity on a level 
with the World Trade Center attack, is a challenge to 
this movement. The attack probably wasn't timed to 
coincide with the 50,000-strong march in Melbourne, 


Australia against a U.S. war on Iraq, but it was during 
that march that word spread through the crowds of Aus- 
tralians who were killed along with other tourists and 
Balinese workers in the Sari nightclub bombing. 

This bombing showed what Timothy McVeigh and 
Osama bin Laden had already proven: weapons of mass 
destruction are much more likely to be used by terror- 
ists (or state powers like the U.S.) than by a weakened 
and closely monitored Saddam Hussein. This bloody 
spit-in- the-eye, whether by A1 Qaeda or its like-minded 


counterpart in Indonesia, also shows the utter disregard 
they have for the internationalism and humanism that 
give birth to anti-war movements. (Hopefully certain 
leftist pundits will spare us their explanations of "why 
the world hates" the Australians or Balinese.) 

IMPACT OF PEACE MOVEMENT 

This new anti-war movement, which has to be distin- 
guished from the small segment of the Left that refused 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Youth to pay price 

by Htun Lin 

We live in a world that robs from its own future gen- 
erations. Fanatical mullahs and presidents tell the 
young to strap bombs on their own bodies or carry an M- 
16 rifle to go off to kill the young of the "enemy.” 

When schools or nurseries are destroyed by bombs 
intended for Saddam or bin Laden, we call it "collateral 
damage.” So what if such collateral damage outnum- 
bers the intended target by 100,000 to one? We fret and 
wring our hands over the drive-by shootings committed 
by our young, but what about mass atrocities commit- 
ted by our leaders? 

We rob from the young in other ways. In 1986, we 
hospital workers fought management's introduction of a 
two-tier wage by striking for eight weeks. The union 
officials settled behind our backs. We were stuck with a 
15%, two-tier wage structure but a bonus for existing 
employees. That's how bosses get us to rob from future 
generations of workers. They bribe us. 

When they're successful, it begins the slow but cer- 
tain process of robbing from the future ranks of our 
union membership. Not only enthusiasm but also the 
raw numbers of union membership begin to decline. 
Workers begin to ask, especially young ones, "Why do I 
have to pay union dues?" 

Why should the youth be excited about joining a 
union which has robbed from their future? The AFL- 


(Continued on page 3) 



Blacks don't buy war 


by John Alan 

Many Americans know that Barbara Lee, an African- 
American member of Congress from Oakland, Califor- 
nia, took a courageous stand in October 2001 when she 
was the lone voice of opposition in the House of Repre- 
sentatives voting against a use-of-force resolution that 
gave President Bush the go-ahead to bomb Afghanistan 
(see Nov. 2001 News & Letters), However, not as many 
people may know that now the Congressional Black 
Caucus (CBC) announced that it "oppose[s] a unilateral 
first-strike action by the United States without a clear- 
ly demonstrated and imminent threat of attack on the 
United States." 

The CBC's statement also read: "A unilateral first- 
strike would undermine the moral authority of the Unit- 
ed States, result in substantial loss of life, destabilize 
the Mideast region and undermine the ability of our 
nation to address unmet domestic priorities." 

OPPOSITION TO BUSH 

This Congressional political opposition to President 
Bush's pre-emptive war doctrine by the CBC and other 
members of Congress has helped force Bush to tone 
down some of his bellicosity, without stopping his prepa- 
rations both in the political and military areas to invade 
and occupy Iraq or any other nation that fits his descrip- 
tion of a potential enemy. 

The Bush Administration has asked Congress to raise 
the military budget by 45 billion dollars a year by 2003. 
This money would be used to create new weapons of 
destruction and train soldiers to fight a high-tech and 
aggressive war everywhere in the world. Of course, the 

(Continued on page 8) 


West coast dock struggle at 
front line of war on labor 


by Ron Brokmeyer 

No recent experience demonstrates the power of labor 
in today's globalized capitalism more than the hundreds 
of cargo-laden ships waiting to unload outside west 
coast ports on Oct. 8, the eleventh day of a lockout of the 
dockworkers of the International Longshore and Ware- 
house Union (ILWU). The employers' group, Pacific 
Maritime Association (PMA), started the lockout after 
dockworkers decided to strictly enforce contractually 
agreed upon safety regulations in the face of a deadly 
speed-up. The lockout caused serious dislocation in the 
U.S. and world economy. 

"Just in time" delivery meant rotting perishables, lost 
retail sales, and shut down manufacturing plants like 
giant NUMMI motors in Fremont, Cal. and as far away 
as Mitsubishi in Normal, 111. With losses escalating, 
PMA got what they wanted all along— the power of the 
U.S. government to help them subdue workers on the 
job. In fact, just before negotiations collapsed, the solic- 
itor general of the Department of Labor, Eugene Scalia, 
got the ILWU to agree to a 30-day contract extension, 
but PMA refused, holding out for government interven- 
tion. President Bush promptly obliged as he went to 
court to get a Taft-Hartley injunction, Opening the ports 
under supervision of the U.S courts. U.S District Judge 
William Alsup ordered dockworkers to return and per- 
form at a "normal and reasonable rate of speed." 

The Taft-Hartley Act, called by the labor movement 
the "slave labor act," had not been used since 1978 and 
never in a lockout. Furthermore Bush's secretary of 
war, Donald Rumsfeld, put his own imperious stamp on 
the injunction, saying the shutdown interfered with the 
effort "to prosecute the global war on terrorism." Two 
weeks later PMA claimed returned dockworkers were 
working at a 20% to 25% reduced pace and were prepar- 
ing to ask Judge Alsup to use his extraordinary powers 
under Taft-Hartley to fine the ILWU and even jail its 
leaders. 

ROOTS OF THE CONFLICT 

The contract for the 10,500 dockworkers at 29 west 
coast ports expired July 1 and had been renewed during 
negotiations up until Sept. 1. A life-threatening speed- 
up on the docks was the turning point. On Sept. 13, a 
rank-and-file newsletter, Maritime Worker Monitor, 
cited the "Mechanization and Modernization Fund 
Agreement of 1960" and asked, "Why is it we continue 
to work at near record paces in violation of safety 
rules... So far during the course of the 1999-2002 peri- 
od there have been nine fatalities." The escalation of the 
speed-up is reflected in the fact that five of those nine 
deaths were in the previous seven months alone. The 
lockout ensued soon after the Maritime Worker Monitor 
called for "rank-and-file job action" to enforce safety reg- 
ulations. 

PMA's singular fixation has been to increase produc- 
tivity at all costs. In order to obscure the real point of 
contention in this dispute and try to turn other workers 
against the dockworkers, PMA has flooded the media 
with exaggerated claims about the dockworkers' high 
pay. However attempting to buy the workers off with 
more money is exactly PMA's strategy. 

All the issues over compensation and benefits have 
been settled and the sticking point is PMA's insistence 
on introducing new technology aimed at replacing up to ■ 
600 clerical dockworkers with computers connected to 
devices that will track containers with scanners. The 
ILWU has even agreed to the introduction of the new 
technology as long as the remaining work of managing 
cargo information is done by its members. Yet the PMA 
refused to accept this proposal. The whole purpose of 
the new technology for them is to extend their control 
over the work flow on the docks. 

Another reason the business community is out to 
get— and maybe even destroy— the ILWU is the willing- 
ness of ILWU workers to go beyond bread and butter 



Nummi autoworkers back embattled longshore work- 
ers in San Francisco. 


issues affecting themselves and use their power, for 
example, to actively support those fighting authoritari- 
an regimes that rule through terror. These were 
regimes like apartheid South Africa and Chile under 
Pinochet, regimes with which global capitalism found 
great affinity. The current president of South Korea, 
Kim Dae Jung, may owe his life to the ILWU, which 
supported him as a dissident in the 1980s when he was 
under threat of execution. 

ILWU workers staged a job action to support the 
movement against global capitalism as it emerged in 
the massive anti-WTO demonstrations in Seattle in 
November 1999. They were in the forefront of labor's 
support for civil rights in this country and most recent- 
ly led the successful fight to free the Charleston Five— 
east coast picketers of a mostly African-American local 
of the International Longshoreman's Association (ILA) 
who were put under house arrest. 

The ILWU workers' active solidarity with other work- 
ers and social movements has brought out many sup- 
porters, locally and internationally, on their behalf at 
rallies at the docks in Oakland, Cal. Ken Riley, presi : 
dent of Charleston ILA Local 1422, came to Oakland to 
speak at a solidarity rally for west coast dock workers. 
On Oct. 10 a group of activists from "environmental and 
social justice organizations" locked PMA out of their cor- 
porate offices downtown "as a gesture of solidarity with 
the ILWU." Activists from several local unions joined 
the Port Worker Solidarity Committee in planning, 
along with ILWU Local 10, a National Labor Conference 

(Continued on page 10) 
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WOMAN AS REASON 


Rape in war epidemic, 


by Terry Moon 

"Wherever people are struggling against subjection, 
the specific subjection of women, through our location in 
a female body, from now on has to be addressed. The 
necessity to go on speaking of it, refusing to let the dis- 
cussion go on as before, speaking where silence has been 
advised and enforced, not just about our subjection, but 
about our active presence and practice as women . " 

—Adrienne Rich, Arts of the Possible 

Starting before, but becoming organized and militant 
with the war in Bosnia-Herzegovina, the global 
Women's Liberation Movement has singled out and 
fought against the "specific subjection" that women 
experience in war— especially all experiences of sexual 
violence. In the Balkans war this included women with- 
in Serbia and Croatia who formed Women in Black 
chapters and challenged the war crimes of their own 
governments. It is only because of the persistence of 
this movement that any change has occurred. Never- 
theless, mass rapes of women in war and "ethnic cleans- 
ing" situations continue, each with its own way of 
imposing this torture. 

RAPE IN CONGO, INDIA, BURMA 

• In Democratic Republic of Congo, while women 


and girls are routinely raped as part of attacks on the 
villages where they live, they are also kidnapped, used 
as beasts of burden to carry supplies or contraband 
through the bush, used as domestic labor, raped repeat- 
edly, and kept in bases in the forest for months. A Con- 
golese counselor who works with women said: "This 
[sexual violence] is a whole war within the war— anoth- 
er kind of attack on the Congolese people." When one 
raped woman asked her torturer why he made others 
suffer, he responded: "That is the job of a soldier." 

• In Gujarat, India, during the riots in February and 
March where Hindus murdered Muslims as the state 
looked on, at least 250 women and girls were gang- 
raped and burned alive. Shabnam Hashmi, who fights 
for secularism in India, contends that: "These mobs 
were trained in rape. Why else would the same pattern 
of brutality be repeated everywhere? Groups of women 
were stripped naked and then made to run for miles, 
before being gang-raped and burned alive." 

• As the Burmese army forcibly relocates — "ethnical- 
ly cleanses"— states bordering Thailand, human rights 
activists report: "Rape and sexual assault have served 
as two of the Burmese army’s key weapons against the 
civilian population of ethnic minority women in 
Burma." Rape is used as a weapon of war: 83% of the 
rapes are by military officers in front of their troops; 


New York health aides win contract 



New York— After a two year struggle, and the 
imminent threat of the first declared home health aide 
strike in the country, over 
3,000 Local 1199 SEIU 
home health aides— most 
of them African-American 
and Hispanic women— 
won a union contract 
from Premier Home 
Health Services. These 
minimum wage workers, 
living in one of the most 
expensive cities in the 
U.S., won a 20% increase 
to a guaranteed mini- 
mum wage of $6.55 an 
hour. 

They also won employ- 
er-paid healthcare bene- 
fits; one week paid days 
off— either as sick days or vacation. Clearly the real 
victory was that the union won the election and now 
forced Premier to the bargaining table. The gains won 
are guaranteed and cannot be altered; workers can no 
longer be fired on a boss' whim, and workers have the 
right to file grievances. 


The president of Local 1199 SEIU, Dennis Rivera, 
acknowledged the humble nature of the victory: "While 

the gains of this contract 
are very modest, they 
finally have a union. And 
we are coming back for 
more in 15 months." The 
"more" that Rivera talks 
of will have to be consid- 
erable, especially when 
you realize that in Mem- 
phis, for a family of three 
to raise themselves out of 
poverty a living wage 
would be about $17 an 
hour, and how.much more 
it costs to live in New 
^York City. 

5 Any victory for labor, 
especially when it is some 
of the lowest paid women in the country, opens the door 
for others to follow. There are over 15,000 other home 
health aides with NY agencies. They too have voted in 
the union and can only be heartened by this initial vic- 
tory. 

—Union supporter 


Afghan women debate country's future 


New York— The conference "Afghan Women Report: 
Achievements and Challenges One Year After Bonn," 
sponsored by Women for Afghan Women at Barnard 
College Oct. 19, brought together a remarkable group of 
Afghan, Afghan-American, and U.S. women, whose 
efforts to improve conditions for women in that devas- 
tated country put them in conflict with their own gov- 
ernments. Most Afghan women have seen no improve- 
ment since the U.S. military installed a new Afghan 
government last year. Women are still afraid to leave 
home without wearing a head-to-toe burqa, only a small 
percent of girls attend schools, and recently eight girls' 
schools were bombed, burnt down or closed by funda- 
mentalist warlords. 

The loudest criticism at the conference was aimed at 
the warlords— who rule most of the country with guns— 
and at the U.S. for maintaining the status quo of war, 
oppression of women, and poverty by bombing civilians, 
. funding the warlords and not binding reconstruction, 
education or means of survival. 

Several women came from Afghanistan including the 
first woman in government, Dr. Sima Samar, who was 
made .minister of women's affairs last year. "No one 
knew or cared what the ministry would do, and it had 
no funds," she said. "I had no office for two months; then 
I got an office, a desk and one chair, but there was no 
electricity. Having a ministry doesn't mean women have 
rights.... Yet women's voices are the loudest ones for 
peace and security." 

Samar is now human rights commissioner, another 
position without funds or power. Her aim is to establish 
a radio station so women, most of whom are illiterate, 
can learn they have legal rights such as the vote. Most 
women do not have identity cards and so are not even 
counted as citizens. Another wish of hers is to investi- 
gate the mass graves that dot the country after 24 years 
of warfare. 

Belquis Ahmadi, a founder of the Afghan Women's 
Network in Kabul and Peshawar, described one remote 
area where there are no buildings except mud huts, no 
electricity nor any other form of light such as candles, 
and so little food that people eat poisonous berries. It is 
ruled by a warlord who takes women for slaves. The sui- 
cide rate for women in such areas is high. 

U.S. FALSE CLAIMS REFUTED 

A state department employee spoke, making a num- 
ber of false claims about the success of the democratic 
process in Afghanistan, and when pressed about includ- 
ing warlords in the government, she actually said, 


"Wouldn't you rather have them in the government than 
fighting against it?" The Afghan women exclaimed no! 
and insisted that if the U.S. stopped funding them, the 
warlords would lose their power. 

Eleanor Smeal, head of the Feminist Majority, 
claimed that our government’s interest in Afghanistan 
is to secure an oil pipeline, which it can accomplish by 
bribing local warlords more easily than by building up a 
strong central government. Smeal, playwright Eve 
Ensler, and many of the Afghan-Americans present 
denounced the U.S. government for claiming it was "lib- 
erating Afghan women." The U.S. and other countries 
have promised much less aid than is necessary to 
rebuild the country, several speakers explained, and the 
money that does come in goes for the military and for 
cash and arms to war and drug lords. One warlord 
recently received $400,000 in U.S. "aid." 

Helena Malikyar argued that the best way to help 
women is to fund the reconstruction of the infrastruc- 
ture and the state. She said life is getting worse every 
day, with much of the country having no water or crops 
and suffering deforestation. Other women argued for 
immediate aid directly to women. 

RAWA KEPT OUT OF U.S. 

RAWA (Revolutionary Association of Women of 
Afghanistan) had been invited to the conference, but the 
U.S. refused to give its representative a visa. I missed 
hearing RAWA's principled stand that only a secular 
government can establish women's rights. Since all the 
Afghan speakers had either advocated a moderate 
Islamic government, avoided the issue, or assumed that 
was the best one could hope for, I asked the speakers to 
address the issue of a secular government. The idea was 
dismissed as impossible "because people won't accept it" 
by Fatima Gailani, who had been the spokesperson for 
the Mujahadeen (religious army) when it was fighting 
.the Soviet Union, and who only recently became active 
in women's rights. 

Several speakers mentioned movements within Islam 
that hold progressive interpretations of religious law 
and they urged women to enter into the religious dis- 
course. But they had no answer to the question raised 
by Masuda Sultan, a young Afghan-American: "How do 
we convince the mullahs to interpret Muslim law the 
right way?" One influential Afghan woman who lives in 
the U.S. told me privately that she thinks only a secular 
government could assure that fundamentalism does not 
dominate the treatment of women. 

—Anne Jaclard 


ntensified by AIDS 


women and girls are brutally beaten and often mutilat- 
ed; 25% are killed; 61% are gang-raped. 

AIDS brings another dimension of horror. In Rwanda, 
where the 1994 genocide and rapes— some 250, 000- 
have been well documented, President Paul Kagame 
said, "We knew that the government was bringing AIDS 
patients out of the hospitals specifically to form battal- 
ions of rapists." Rwandan women will be dying from 
these rapes for decades. 

The horror is spreading to Congo, where an estimat- 
ed 60% of those fighting are infected with HIV/AIDS. 
The UN reported: "Armed conflicts increasingly serve as 
vectors for the HIV/AIDS pandemic, which follows close- 
ly on the heels of armed troops." 

While these rapes and murders of civilian women, 
children and men create ever deeper levels of abject mis- 
ery, the UN congratulates itself because it finally in 
1994— only after the genocide in Bosnia— identified 
"systematic rape" as a weapon of war. But only in 2000 
did the wair crimes tribunal open the first ever UN trial 
focused exclusively on widespread sexual crimes against 
women during wartime. The UN's glacial speed is seen 
in that the trial is for rapes done in Bosnia in 1992. 


WOMEN FIGHT BACK 


Women refused to wait for any such delayed and 
criminally insufficient action. It was the worldwide 
women's movement that brought the rapes in Bosnia to 
the world's attention and demanded action. In Congo, in 
the midst of war, every International Women's Day 
since 1999 women's groups there have fought against 
the raping of women and girls. Their leaflet last year 
read in part: "Women say NO to sexual violence used as 
a weapon of war.... The rape of women and girls, without 
distinction of age, by armed men in our villages must be 
punished as a crime against humanity. We have never 
wished nor planned the war in our country.... Why do we 
have to be the first victims?" 

"The necessity to go on speaking" of these atrocities is 
the challenge raped women are taking up in their soci- 
eties where to be raped is often considered to be dishon- 
ored, dirtied, and cast off. The worldwide Women's Lib- 
eration Movement has succeeded in "refusing to let the 
discussion go on as before, speaking where silence has 
been advised and enforced." But that is only the first 
step. Now that the category has been made, the atrocity 
named and rejected in thought, it must also be made 
unthinkable and undoable in reality. 



Poet, essayist and activist 
Adrienne Rich has this to 
say about the The Power 
of Negativity: 

"The introduction by Peter Hudis and Kevin Ander- 
son is a fine essay — so lucid and explicit yet sacrific- 
ing no complexity. It should he accessible 
to a range of people- students, or people recently 
stimulated to think about the nature of capitalism 
and the requirements of a different society, as well 
as longtime socialists who need the 'placing' of 

Raya's thought as it's provided here." 
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WOMEN WORLDWIDE 


by Mary Jo Grey 

With the blessing of the Bush administration. House 
Republicans passed a bill, Sept. 25, allowing hospitals 
and other health care providers to get away with refus- 
ing to perform or pay for abortions without the threat 
of losing their federal funding. Opponents criticized the 
bill as a further assault on already dwindling abortion 
rights. 

In further misogynist actions, in October Bush chose 
Dr. W. David Hager to head the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration's Health Drugs Advisory Committee which 
advises the FDA on drugs used in obstetrics, gynecology 
and related reproductive health care. A practicing obste- 
trician/gynecologist, Hager refuses to prescribe contra- 
ceptives to unmarried women, and advises women with 

pre-menstrual syndrome to read the Bible and pray. 

* * * 

Chilean women have finally won formal legal access 
to emergency contraception in cases of rape, unprotect- 
ed sex or contraceptive failure. The victory followed a 
long battle between women's groups and the Institute 
of Public Health against the Catholic Church and the 
conservative Right who had originally banned such con- 
traception as a form of abortion. 

* * * 

Palestinian women prisoners went on a hunger strike 
in August to protest Israel’s treatment of Palestinian 
political prisoners. It was reported that as waste water 
flooded the prison cells, guards unleashed tear gas 
grenades on the women prisoners. 
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Disney discards women workers 


New York— About 80 people demonstrated at Dis- 
ney’s Fifth Avenue store for the abolition of sweatshops 
and child labor. Three young women spoke, two of 
whom had worked for the Shah Makhdum factory in 
Bangladesh producing garments for Disney. They rep- 
resented a larger group of women workers who- dared to 
publicly denounce conditions and demand their rights. 
Disney’s response was to pull all production and fire the 
workers. These fired workers are now on a national 
tour. —Sheila G. 

* * * 

Chicago— The. Bangladeshi women workers spoke 
as well in Chicago: 

Mahamuda : In Bangladesh, where I work at MNC 
producing garments for Wal-Mart, there is no sick 
leave, holidays, or benefits. We work seven days a week 
and never get a day off. Maybe we will get one day off a 
month. 

They keep two sets of time cards, one that is real and 
one that they show to the buyers. The phony one shows 
less hours and shows days off. ^ 

We sometimes have to work all night. I make around 
17 cents an hour. I live in a small room with three other 
women who are my co-workers. 1 have to buy food and 
pay rent from my small salary. I can't get a fan or a tele- 
vision, or a sleeping platform. I can't send money to my 
family. I can't ever have any fun. 

Two months ago, one woman got sick but she wasn't 
allowed to leave work. She died. We were afraid to 
protest because if we raise our voices we might lose our 
jobs and not be able to feed ourselves or our families. 

The Wal-Mart buyers only visit the factory from 12 
p.m. to 4 p.m. They don't see us working overnight or 
overtime. We are made by our bosses to lie to the buy- 
ers about this. 

We are insulted if they don't think we are working 
fast enough. They call you "whore" and"prostitute," 


WORKSHOP TALKS 


(Continued from page 1) 

CIO national organization likes to brag about the way 
of life of the American family, "brought to you by 
unions." While that is certainly true, what the AFL-CIO 
has done in the last few decades supports that 
"lifestyle" by directly helping the bosses rob from the 
health and welfare of the young and future workers. 

It shouldn't come as a surprise that the majority of 
. the 40 million uninsured workers in America are either 
female Or Black, or both, but most definitely young. This 
is our nation’s collateral damage. 

After a two-tier system was established in my shop in 
1986, more and more new recruits were added to the 
lower tier of the company's payroll— many of them 
hired from subcontracting agencies. The employer also 
gradually let go us older workers on the higher tier by 
re-engineering the workplace. 

You can't even call us a union shop, because of all the 
animosity and alienation from young workers. Our com- 
pany and union bosses tell us daily to smile and provide 
"excellent service," because we're in a partnership. 
They're in partnership with each other, not us. 

Our world is not just two-tier, but worse— a perma- 
nent three-tier society. The first tier consists of vested 
workers with full benefits and higher wages. The sec- 
ond tier consists of lower-paid workers without benefits 
that management likes to call casuals. The third tier 
exists outside the shop, within the ranks of the chroni- 
cally unemployed, who may have given up looking for a 
job and are dropped from unemployment statistics. 
Marx called this capital's "reserve army." Permanently 
left out, they will also be capital’s future gravediggers. 

Marx wrote in Capital that, after the employer has 
paid for his machines, supplies, and living labor, so that 
the worker can come back to work another day, every- 
thing else is surplus value that the employer keeps as 
profit. Marx said the boss keeps more of that surplus 
value by keeping the cost of living labor low. 

This he can do either by stretching the length of the 
workday or by trimming the existing workforce while 
keeping production high at the pace set by the 
machines. In other words, we (living labor) must be con- 
stantly dominated by "dead labor" (machines). 

Workers call this speed-up. It's deadly because we 
workers pay for it with our lives. Hundreds of health- 
care workers die each year from AIDS, hepatitis, and 
other diseases contracted on the job. Thousands more 
are disabled by back injuries, needle-sticks, patient 
assaults, or mental and physical breakdown from con- 
stant overwork and speed-up. 

Some union officials cheapen our lives when they use 
this issue only as a "corporate campaign" slogan, as a 
ploy during contract bargaining. But this life and death 
issue is real for us, not just political. 

We can no longer tolerate our union leaders claiming 
success when they trade away the future of our union 
just to get us a little more money. All value in the world 
is created by us workers. No one should take credit for 
giving some of it back to us. Especially not by robbing 
from the next generation of workers. 

Most important, we can no longer allow them to give 
away our job security for mor eloot. We ultimately pay 
with our lives and limbs when the bosses speed us up to 
recover that loot. It is high time we workers reminded 
our officials that without us, the workers, there is no 
union. And, without the youth, there is no future. 


they say "Your parents are prostitutes!" 

Lisa : I am 19 years old. I had to start working when 
I was ten. I come from a poor family. After working in 
factories for five years, I have worked in the Shah 
Makhdum Disney factory for the last three years. 

They set a heavy pace. We have to turn out 20 gar- 
ments per hour. If we don't, they slap us and curse us. 
The supervisors use the buyers' name to force us to 
hurry up. They say, "This is a rush order for Disney!" 

The bathroom is filthy. We have to drink water from 
it, and so we get diarrhea. We have one lunch break and 
another ten-minute break for dinner in the evening. 
Even if we aren't finished eating, we have to go back to 
work. In my neighborhood 100 people have to share one 
outhouse and one stove with four burners. 

If we even ask for leave or benefits we are fired. 
When a woman reaches age 35, she is fired with no ben- 
efits. I make less than 14 cents an hour. I have no fun 
in my life. I can't even watch a movie or ride a bicycle. 
If I could make only 37 cents an hour, I feel that I could 
live in greater dignity with my family. 

We want Disney to return to the factory with jobs, 
but we also want respect. We want to be treated like 
human beings. 

Sheikh Nazma: There are around 1.6 million workers 
in garment factories in Bangladesh. Most of them are 
young women. Despite adverse and harsh conditions 
there is not a single functioning union in Bangladesh. 
It is very difficult to organize garment workers, because 
you can't see them very often. 

Disney was here for years, but when the workers 
finally raised their voices, Disney pulled out. Disney 
never listened. All we wanted was one day off per week 
and national holidays off, not to be cheated of wages, 
and voluntary rather than forced overtime. 

We want Disney there, we need the jobs, but they 
should respect the workers as human. With your help 
we can win back our rights. If we win this campaign 
with Wal-Mart and Disney it will affect all other work- 
ers, as well, because these are the big ones. 


Boycott ASSI Market 



Los Angeles— Assi Supermarket fired 60 immi- 
grant workers, both Latino and Korean, on the 
pretext that Social Security had sent letters to 
double-check their security numbers. In actuality 
those who were fired were primarily supporters 
of the ongoing union organizing drive. Workers 
are maintaining a daily picketline with active 
workers as well as the fired workers and their 
supporters. 
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Fred's keeps water, 
contract out of reach 

Memphis, Tenn.— The way you are punished at. 
the Fred's warehouse is according to who you are. Does 
it have something to do with supporting the union? I 
believe so. 

Office people are allowed up to 12 or 13 occurrences 
before they are disciplined. They're in the air-condi- 
tioned offices. But the warehouse people that are sweat- 
ing out there busting our butts- every day, we're only 
allowed to get four before we're put on probation, and 
five before we're terminated. 

There have been times that I needed to leave early 
and the supervisor would tell me that I would get penal- 
ized one whole occurrence even after working half the 
day. Other people may not get an occurrence at all. 

There's a lot of discrimination. The Latinos may work 
five hours before getting a break. They work them just 
relentlessly. They might tell them that they're not going 
to get a lunch break, to go ahead and finish the work. 

After we started organizing the union, management 
started tampering with the time clocks to try to make 
people late. They know people set their watches to the 
time clocks and hang out until it's time to come in. In a 
few instances, the time clock was moved up five or six 
minutes and everybody noticed. If you're one minute 
late, that is one whole occurrence. There's no such thing 
as a grace period. 

In the summertime, if it's 80 degrees outside, it's 95 
inside the warehouse. They removed a water fountain 
so that the ofder pickers had to leave their work areas 
just to get water. Every work area is supposed to have 
water. They say you can't have your own water jugs on 
the floor, then they tell you that you can't leave your 
work area to get water. It's a Catch-22. 

The people who have been terminated, we are all 
union advocates. In my case they say they fired me for 
production— unsatisfactory job performance. I've been 
doing the same job for two years as a forklift operator in 
the put away department. 

I've never seen in the handbook where we have a pro- 
duction standard. I don’t even know if there is a pro- 
duction standard. Now all of a sudden you're going to 
fire me for production? It was only because I was an out- 
spoken union advocate 

—Black warehouse worker 

Rally for full rights 

Los Angeles —Some 2,000 Latino immigrants 
marched and rallied in Los Angeles, a city with one of 
the largest immigrant populations in the U.S., for, as 
one sign stated, “the full rights of undocumented work- 
ers.” Immigrants were marching for amnesty, the right 
to drivers' licenses and an end to racial profiling and 
INS raids. 

The demonstration was co-sponsored by the AFL- 
CIO, Mexican-American Legal Defense and Education 
Fund, Association for Residency and Citizenship of 
America and others. It was a protest against the ongo- 
ing war on immigrants. A recent INS raid targeting 
Latino workers at four Southern California airports 
was met by a protest at L.A. International Airport. 

The L.A. march was also against Governor Davis 
vetoing a bill to allow drivers' licenses for undocument- 
ed immigrants, many of whom depend on the automo- 
bile to be able to work. Before the veto, 20,000 Latino 
immigrants had marched through downtown L.A. for 
their right to a driver's license. 

The Green Party campaign with Peter Camejo as 
candidate for governor is allowing itself to be used by 
Bush’s choice, the right-wing fundamentalist Republi- 
can Simon. Davis would not allow Camejo in a recent 
debate after Simon had invited him to participate. 
Camejo could act as a spoiler and put the even more 
anti-immigrant Simon in office. 

According to a spokeswoman for the Center for 
Human Rights, former President Clinton signed a bill 
granting amnesty before leaving office, but the 350,000 
immigrants who have applied still have not been grant- 
ed amnesty under the Bush administration. 

— Basho 

Free the Liaoyang 4! 

Chicago- Hundreds of demonstrators, protesting 
China's violent suppression of the religious movement 
Falun Gong and its denial of Tibetan autonomy, greet- 
ed Chinese president Jiang Zemin on Oct. 22 when he 
stopped in Chicago en route to George W. Bush's ranch. 

Jiang has the reactionary credentials for his uneasy 
partnership with Bush— he gained the top national 
titles of party, state and army in 1989 when as a local 
official he butchered Shanghai workers after the June 4 
Tiananmen Square massacre. 

Now, 13 years later as Jiang is scheduled to give up 
those titles in retirement, the Chinese working class 
remains the adversary of China’s rulers. The Liaoyang 
4-Yao Fuxin, Xiao Yunliang, Pang Qingxiang and Wang 
Zhaoming— have been jailed as leaders of laid-off state 
workers in China's Northeast for, more than seven 
months without charges. 

China Labour Bulletin (PO Box 11362 GPO, Hong 
Kong) is spearheading a campaign for their release by 
appealing to the rule of law. While the WTO insists on 
"rule of law" to protect capital, we need equal solidarity 
to free the Liaoyang 4. 

-Bob McGuire 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Editor’s Note 

This fall the world remembers the 40th anniver- 
sary of the moment when, in October 1962, life as 
we know it almost ended. In the Cuban Missile Cri- 
sis, John F. Kennedy and Nikita Khrushchev 
brought the world to the brink of nuclear war. With 
many of the ingredients for the analysis then hav- 
ing been recast for today— including nuclear politics 
and a part of the Left that's lost its critical capaci- 
ties— we reprint excerpts of Raya Dunayevskaya 's 
"Weekly Political Letter" of Oct. 25, 1962. It was 
titled, "Marxist-Humanism vs. the U.S. Blockade of 
Cuba, the Russian Missile Bases There, Fidel Cas- 
tro's 'Selective' Party, All Playing With Nuclear 
Holocaust." 

Footnotes by the editor have been added. The let- 
ter can be found in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion, 3082-3087. 


October 29, 1962 

My preliminary (Oct. 23, 1962) statement on the 
newly created brink-of-war situation as a result of Pres- 
ident John F. Kennedy's blockade of Cuba, Nikita 
Khrushchev's missile bases there, and the impotence of 
the UN the minute the two nuclear titans decide to 
unleash a war holocaust, correctly stressed the follow- 
ing: "In opposing war, we make it clear that we are 
opposed to both nuclear giants: Russia and the U.S. 
Under no circumstances do we get ourselves maneu- 
vered into a position where we, for a single moment, 
sound so much against either one of them that we 
appear to be for the other. ABOVE ALL WE 
OPPOSE WAR NOT ONLY AS "AGAINSTERS" BUT 
PRIMARILY BECAUSE WE ARE FOR A TOTALLY 
NEW SOCIETY, ON NEW, ON HUMAN BEGIN- 
NINGS, FREE FROM EXPLOITATION AND DIS- 
CRIMINATION, WHERE THE POPULATION TO A 
MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD HAS THE DESTINY IN 
THEIR OWN HANDS, BEGINNING WITH THE 
WORKERS AT THE POINT OF PRODUCTION. 

Here I wish to develop this position on two levels: 1. 
the objective situation and nearness of war; and 2. ram- 
ifications of this crisis for our existence both as an orga- 
nization and as a body of ideas, both on the question of 
continuous activity and writings, beginning with the 
next issue of the paper [News & Letters ]. 

I. BEFORE THE BLOCKADE 

A good deal of illumination on both these factors can 
be gained if we take it out of the present moment of cri- 
sis and see that which was inherent in it the day 
before.,.. Four days before the announcement of the 
blockade of Cuba, I stressed that what was wrong with 
people who pretend that Russia is not in Cuba is that 
they thereby cover up the fact that Russia is the great- 
est exporter of counter-revolution. It is easy to see 
counter-revolution when it is as direct as it is in the out- 
right squashing of a revolution, as the Russian destruc- 
tion of the Hungarian Revolution. It is not easy to see 
counter-revolution when it is a question of planned 
exploitation of the proletariat in his daily life. Yet 
these Russian "technicians" have been sent there, 
among other reasons, in order to compel the Cuban 
working people, who are resisting anti-labor laws, 
fighting the diversion of the Cuban Revolution 
from its announced humanism to state-capitalist 
channels, to compel them to produce more and more 
for less and less, and at the same time leave their polit- 
ical destiny to "the party and its leader." 

Finally, those who can't get away from the spurious 
ground for argument established by Communists for the 
special benefit of the liberals, to the effect that if the 
U.S. has a "right" to bases in Europe, Russia has a 
"right” to one in Cuba, fail to see that the Russian arms 
imported into Cuba are not one-tenth of the threat to 
the U.S. THAT THEY ARE TO THE CUBAN PEOPLE. 
Small Cuba, even when armed by Russia, is no match 
for the U.S. might, but it is a power against the 
unarmed revolutionary underground, AND IT IS FOR 
THIS PURPOSE PRECISELY THAT THEY ARE 
INTENDED. 

II. THE BLOCKADE AND THE MOVEMENTS 
OPPOSED TO IT 

Out of the clear blue, a few short days after he him- 
self argued against Republican opponents who urged a 
blockade, J.F. Kennedy made the shocking, unilateral, 
war-like pronouncement of blockade. Outside of 
Khrushchev's break-up of the summit as a result of the 
U-2 plane spy incident, (1) when the two nuclear giants 
were pitted against each other with no intermediaries, 
the people of the world were never closer to the brink of 
nuclear holocaust. The present confrontation is not lim- 
ited to verbal threats and busted summits. It’ is now 
clear beyond a peradventure of a doubt that both 
Kennedy and Khrushchev are mad enough to plunge 
the world into thermonuclear war. If a summit meeting 
should result and stave off the day, it clearly will be only 
a delaying action. It is likewise clear that Cuba has 
become the possible locale of the outburst, as Berlin has 
been and remains to this day another focal point, BUT 
WHAT IS INVOLVED IS THE U.S.-RUSSLAN COMPE- 
TITION FOR DOMINATION OF THE WORLD. 
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1962 Cuban Missile Crisis 
tested anti-war Left 


It is at this point that the movements opposing war 
show their own negative character. The falling into a 
trap is inevitable when one does not view positively 
what they are fighting for, instead of only what they 
are fighting against. Thus though the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament (and Committee of 100) are sup- 
posed to be for banning the bomb, they had not a word 
to say against its spread to yet another country, in this 
case Cuba. Obviously, the Trotskyites, along with the 
Communists, are not the only ones who think of "good" 
bombs (Russian) and "bad" bombs (American). The pro- 
fessional nuclear disarmament people have now discov- 
ered that, in Cuban hands (or at least on Cuban soil for 
these are not really in Cuban, but in Russian, hands), it 
inspires them to the following slogan, "Viva Fidel, 
Kennedy to Hell." 

OK let's take up Fidel. Even without a bomb, he has 
moved so far away from the revolution he led that it is 
hard to see what he is m akin g of Cuba other than a 
satellite of Russia, and I don't mean it only as a storer 
of missile bases, but as an outpost of single party state- 
capitalism. In the misnamed speech, "Marxism-Lenin- 
ism," delivered on Dec. 2, 1961— nearly a year ago, that 
is— Fidel expounded his conception of why an "integrat- 
ed revolutionary organization," that is to say, a single 
party in which the Communists and what was left of the 
July 26th move- 
ment, merged.(2) 

From urging his 
comrades "to over- 
come (their) scorn 
for military acade- 
mies" through his 
love of The Plan ("I 
always had a 
plan") as against 
the "anarchism" 
represented by 
opposition to him 
("I am not going to 
ask what Manolo 
Fernandez repre- 
sented, (3) because 
I believe he repre- 
sented trash; he 
was a 'mad anar- 
chist'") to his glorifi- 
cation of Khrushchev ("one has only to read 
Khrushchev's report to the 22nd Congress... The build- 
ing of socialism follows a well-beaten path by now"), 
this petty-bourgeois sees the truly independent third 
road— against both U.S. and Russia— and for a new 
humanist society, as an incursion of the "strict standard 
of selection" which must characterize "a party of lead- 
ership." Now if only the workers will continue to work, 
only harder, and agree that "The Ideal System of Gov- 
ernment is the Party System," he can continue to lead 
"collectively"— a la Khrushchev in Russia. 

Any one can— though it must be admitted that Fidel 
doesn't do it very well— repeat generalizations of Marx- 
ism on the role of the working class. The proof, the only 
proof, that it is a way of life, not a mere weapon of pro- 
paganda, is its realization in life. No such thing is 
true in Fidel's Cuba where not a single organ— from the 
trade unions to the peasant unions, from the state to 
the party— is any longer controlled by the working peo- 
ple. Nevertheless, because so many in the nuclear dis- 
armament movement have been forged as "againsters" 
rather than as proponents of a totally new society, the 
Communists can set so fatal a trap for them that they 
forget what their very reason for existence is— opposi- 
tion to nuclear armament— and shout "Viva Fidel." 

On this life-and-death question, at this life-and- 
death moment, we can under no circumstances 
allow ourselves to be swallowed up by this curi- 
ous movement. If nothing else can be left unsul- 
lied, let's at least make sure that our Marxist- 
Humanist ideas remain the beacon for future 
generations as they are for ours. Therefore we must 
unfurl our banner, and proceed with our opposition to 
both poles of world capital, putting in its rightly subor- 



"No war over Cuba" proles! at the UN, 1962. 


Youth 
in the 
Marxist 


"In 1965, there arose a new 
great mass anti-Vietnam War 
youth movement. The mass 
movements, of youth especially, 
in 1968 — be it in the so called 
Cultural Revolution in China, 
or in Prague Spring in 
Czechoslovakia, or the 
Columbia occupation in 
New York — came to a climax 
in May 1968 in Paris; but still 
without a total philosophy." 


— From Volume VI: “ 1964-1968— As against Decadent Capitalism 
on the Rampage, New Stages of Mass Revolt." 
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Dunayevskaya Collection nearest you, 
contact us. See page 3. 
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dinate place those who "follow the leader," be that 
Khrushchev or Kennedy. 

III. THE TESTING POINT 

At the same time, we cannot minimize the totality of 
the crisis by considering that Kennedy has finally 
exposed himself as no different from the Republicans— 
who had urged blockade before and now urge inva- 
sion— things will be in any way easier for the building 
of a Marxist-Humanist movement. It is not only the 
Birchers that will take upon themselves the role of 
extra "enforcers."(4) The hysteria created by the admin- 
istration is much more ominous than that by Sen. 
Joseph McCarthy who had no such power as Kennedy. 
Whenever a political position was proven wrong, there 
were those among the Marxists who tried to misuse a 
Marxist statement about the whip of the counter-revo- 
lution helping the revolutionary development. Its ulti- 
mate tragedy was Stalin's idiotic statement, "After 
Hitler, us." First, the statement about the whip of the 
counter-revolution referred to it urging the revolution 
on WHEN IT IS ALREADY IN PROCESS BUT HAS 
NOT YET REACHED FULL FRUITION, as say, 
between February and before October 1917 when the 
Kornilov episode exposed Kerensky and allowed the full 
development of the revolution.® In a non-revolution- 
ary period, the problems confronting Marxist-Human- 
ism are made hard- 
er, not lessened, by 
the blockade, for 
the man who has 
the means to start a 
nuclear holocaust 
does not forget for a 
moment his power 
to press down upon 
js the opposition to 
^ his war-provoking 

s policy- 

2 Take even the 
5 minor question of 
,| Kennedy's timing 
Shis announcement 
-t of nuclear bases in 
Cuba to when it 
would be most use- 
ful to the Democrats 
running for election. Two percent one way or the other 
may win him the election of a governor or a congress- 
man. Once won— or lost— however, he has to be con- 
cerned not with a 2% margin but with the fact that 
over 60% of the American people are opposed to 
an invasion of Cuba. As the capitalist ruler he is, he 
then turns the power against his own people. Everyone 
who is not for his suicidal policy becomes "the enemy." 

Of course, we increase our activity, not lessen it. Of 
course, we know the universal opposition to war and 
can build on that. Of course, we build our organization 
along with developing our ideas comprehensively, but 
we can do so only by being fully conscious of all the 
obstacles in the way. This is why the preliminary state- 
ment emphasized that: 

"[W]e have no power other than those of ideas even as 
the working people have no arms other than those of 
their labor power. Therefore it would be folly to act as if 
by opposition we mean the kind of arms that only the 
bourgeoisie has. THEY— both Kennedy and 
Khrushchev— have arms and ships and missiles and 
prisons and jet bombers. They can afford to play games 
as to who is the 'aggressor' and 'deceiver' and who is the 
violated and deceived while they jockey for the best 
position to attack. We refuse to get into any such argu- 
ments. ..Our position must be as unique as it is, neither 
'popular frontism 1 nor pretense to power"... 

Everything we now do— whether that be a front- 
pager, a pamphlet, an educational, activity in a strike or 
picket line— must bear the positive stamp of Marxist- 
Humanism and the totally new foundations for a truly 
human society.... We must learn to express our ideas 
clearly, in 25 words or less, that is to say, with full 
consciousness that our time is not unlimited. 

While we are under no illusion that times of such 
heightened crises are propitious for building a mass 
organization, we are sure that the new sense of urgency 
is just the impulse needed to intensify our activity in a 
way that the meeting of the movement from theory with 
that from practice will not be left to chance. It is a time 
of testing of individuals as well as ideas and organiza- 
tion. 

NOTES 

1. On May 1, 1960, a U.S. U-2 spy plane piloted by Francis 
Gary Powers was shot down over Russian air space, causing 
the breakup of a U.S. -Russia summit on disarmament. 

2. The July 26 Movement was a revolutionary group organized 
to overthrow Cuban dictator Fulgeneio Batista. Fidel Castro 
came to be its leader. 

3. Manolo Fernandez was a Cuban union leader who was oust- 
ed by the government shortly after Castro took power. 

4. The John Birch Society is a far-right organization founded 
in 1958 that vehemently opposed the Civil Rights Movement 
and promotes homophobia, sexism, and anti-Semitism under 
the guise of anti-Communism. Still in existence today, it has 
links with Religious Right groups such as the Christian 
Coalition and Eagle Forum, as well as with Pat Buchanan. 

5. Kerensky was a leader of the Provisional government over- 
thrown by the Bolsheviks. Kornilov was a reactionary gener- 
al who earlier tried to overthrow Kerensky. 
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PHILOSOPHIC DIALOGUE 


Toward a dialectical humanist ecology 


by Joe Swoboda 

T here are a number of reasons why I am excited by 
the release of Joel Kovel's new book The Enemy of 
Nature. The first stems from my long-held belief 
that Marx's humanism contains an implicit (if not 
explicit) ecological dimension. Shortly after my '"con- 
version"' to Marxist-Humanism in the late 1980s, which 
was largely the result of my reading Marx's 1844 Eco- 
nomic and Philosophic Manuscripts , it occurred to me 
that though Marx had done a wonderful job of describ- 
ing man's/woman's alienation from 
his/her labor, from the product of his/her 
labor and from other men and women 
under capitalism, Marx had hinted at, 
but did not develop, the theory of alien- 
ation as it related to the splitting of 
men/women from this thing we have 
come to call "Nature." 

I felt the 1844 Manuscripts (and other 
of Marx’s most important works) were 
ripe for an ecological interpretation. I 
feel Kovel has finally taken up this pro- 
ject, and I would argue that chapters 3, 5 
and 6 of The Enemy Of Nature are the 
best attempts at connecting Marx's 
humanism with an ecological vision. 

My second interest in Kovel's book 
derives from my hope that it might pro- 
vide some philosophic vision to the green 
movement. Like Kovel, I am a member of 
the green movement and the Green Party. I joined the 
Green Party in the Summer of 2001 because I saw that 
many young people and people who had not otherwise 
been involved in left activism were being drawn to this 
new political movement. When I discovered there was a 
Green Party local active in the Latino immigrant com- 
munity in which I live, I was also excited by the poten- 
tial for community-based organizing around issues like 
housing, gentrification, and immigrants rights. 

However I joined with strong reservations. Most 
prominent among them was my awareness that the 
Green Party was a reformist organization aimed at 
working mostly within the confines of the established 
political process and was therefore self-limiting. I was 
well aware of the fact that the Green Party could easily 
become as much a part of the problem as had European 
social democracy, especially without a more revolution- 
ary vision. This had already happened with the Greens 
in Europe. 

THE NEED FOR PHILOSOPHY 

Kovel has tried to provide the green movement with 
a philosophy of revolution that points beyond purely 
electoral green politics. Chapters 7, 8 and 9 of the work 
address this issue most particularly. 

There is another reason that a work like Kovel's is 
important at the current moment. There are two grim 
possibilities facing us currently and two potentially 
great movements that have arisen in response to this 
situation. The push toward complete corporate world 
domination (i.e. globalization) has been met with an 
exciting, if poorly named, anti-globalization movement. 
Likewise, a new stage of permanent warfare seems to 
be the likely outcome of the current "war on terrorism." 
This has been met with a renewed anti-war movement. 
Both of these movements suffer from a serious lack of 
theoretical perspective and humanist principals. 

With the anti-globalization movement, the problem 
lies in its pragmatism. Abroad-based movement involv- 
ing every shade of the left from the labor bureaucracy to 
youth anarchists, it has generally avoided developing 
any kind of philosophic perspective. The only serious 
attempt at an anti-globalist philosophy has been Hardt 
and Negri's Empire— a great book with serious flaws. 
Kovel's work does a better job addressing many of the 
issues Hardt and Negri neglect— the reality of state- 
capitalism and the failure of so-called 20th century 
"communism" being one of the most important. 

In the case of the anti-war movement it is more a 
dearth of any humanist vision. The most unprincipled 
and reactionary of left political ideas have seemed to 
find their home in this movement. What Kovel attempts 
to offer us is a much-needed philosophy of revolution, 
and one grounded in the fertile soil of ecosocialism. 

THE LOGIC OF CAPITAL 

Kovel wishes to prove that capitalism is inherently 
anti-ecological. He tries to make the case that capital- 
ism is the "efficient cause" of the present ecological cri- 
sis. Kovel's primary argument is that it is in capital's 
nature to "grow or die" and that this endless process of 
self-expansion pushes beyond the ecological limits that 
are necessary for stable ecosystems. He also argues that 
at the root of this crisis is the domination of exchange 
over use- value and the transformation of human beings 
and other elements of nature into exchangeable com- 
modities. He writes in chapter 3 (pp. 39-40) that capi- 
tal represents that regime in which exchange-value pre- 
dominates over use- value in the production of com- 
modities— and the problem with capital is that, once 
installed, this process becomes self-perpetuating and 
self-expanding. 

The process entails a twofold degradation. In the first 
place, "We have the commodification of nature, which 
includes human beings, and their bodies," Kovel writes. 
"However... nature simply does not work in this way. No 
matter what capital's ideologues say, the actual laws of 
nature never include monetization; they exist, rather, in 


the context of ecosystems whose internal relations are 
violated by conversion to the money-form. Thus the 
ceaseless rendering into commodities, with its moneti- 
zation and exchange, breaks down the specificity and 
intricacy of ecosystems. To this is added the devalua- 
tion, or basic lack of caring, which attends what is left 
over and unprofitable. Here arise the so-called 'exter- 
nalities’ that become repositories of pollution." 

Kovel's argument that capitalist self-expansion is 
ecologically unsustainable is easily made. As he points 
out, even bourgeois ecologists have called for "limits to 
growth," seemingly uncomprehending that limits are 
anathema to capital and that capital will always extend 
commodity production past any limitations in order to 
survive. 

He uses a couple of eco-catastrophes to illustrate this. 
The most important is the 
1984 tragedy at the Union 
Carbide plant in Bhopal, India. 

Kovel does an admirable job of 
explaining how this "industrial 
accident," which resulted in 
the death of over 8,000 people, 
was ultimately a product of the 
logic of capital and not just an 
isolated incident. 

He also points out that the 
plant's very existence in 
Bhopal was the result of the 
ecologically devastating "green 
revolution" of the 1970's, 
which foisted dependence on 
pesticides upon the developing 
world. 

The case is perhaps better 
made by his critique of the cul- 
ture of "automobilia." Kovel 
describes how automobile pro- 
duction has created a situation 
where its "limitation" or lack of 
growth as an industry would 
create a global economic crisis 
but its continual expansion 
creates massive ecological devastation worldwide. He 
also points out how the production of this single com- 
modity results in and feeds on the warping of human 
needs/desires while deepening the process of alienation. 

Unfortunately, Kovel's historical case examples could 
be stronger. Other ecologists and ecological historians— 
William Cronon is one who comes to mind— have done 
a better job of capturing how commodity production 
transforms human and "natural" communities. Indeed, 
Kovel’s "science" is at times a bit too simplistic, as when 
he explains that his interest in global warming was 
originally sparked by one exceptionally hot summer in 
which his home garden was laid to waste. 

The strength of Kovel's work is not in its description 
of the impact of capital on ecosystems. Instead, its bril- 
liance is in understanding how alienation is at the root 
of capitalism's eco-destructive character and that only 
by overcoming this alienation in its multifaceted forms 
can a society of ecological "sufficiency" be achieved. 

ECOSOCIALISM & DIALECTICAL HUMANISM 

What makes Kovel's ecosocialist vision so exciting is 
that it is firmly grounded in Marx's humanist philoso- 
phy and dialectics— which Marx himself described as a 
"ftdly-developed naturalism” and a "resolution of the 
antagonism between man/woman and nature" in the 
1844 Manuscripts. This is evident early on in the work, 
when Kovel explains why his philosophy is based on an 
ecological and not environmental perspective: 

"The environment is by definition a set of things out- 
side us, with no essential structure, while an ecology is 
a whole defined by internal relations. Environ- 
ments can be listed and numerically evaluated. Ecolo- 
gies offer no such packaging and the boundaries 
between them are sites of active transformation, with- 
out a fixed line between inside and outside. In particu- 
lar, the boundary between humanity and nature 
becomes highly dynamic, and a matter to be understood 
historically and transformed politically" (p. 17). Though 
the focus of much of the work is on the "grow or die" 
nature of capitalism, Kovel is careful to avoid a narrow 
"economistic" interpretation of this phenomenon. For 
Kovel, the imperative to self-expansion is inherently 
linked to alienated labor, the heart of the capitalist pro- 
duction system: 

"It follows that the ecological crisis is not simply a 
manifestation of the macro-economic effects of capital, 
but also reveals the extension of capitalist alienation 
into the ecosphere. And as this alienation, and the 
whole structure of the system, is grounded in the rela- 
tion between capital and labor, it also follows that the 
ecological crisis and capital's exploitation of labor are 
two aspects of the same phenomenon" (p. 132). 

Kovel continually points out that "Separation/alien- 
ation/splitting is the fundamental gesture of capital" 
and that "the phenomenon of separation expresses the 
core gesture of eco-disintegration" (pp. 131-32). Indeed, 
the concept of nature as a static, quantifiable other, sep- 
arated from humanity, is a part of this alienation and at 
the core of our society's anti-ecological character. 

Such a notion of the environment even infects 
"ecophilosophies" such as deep ecology and bioregional- 
ism. Kovel argues that only in overcoming this alien- 
ation can ecosocialism be achieved: 

"Recognition of ourselves in nature and nature in 
ourselves, in other words subjective as well as objective 


participation in ecosystems, is the essential condition 
for overcoming the domination of nature, and its 
pathologies of instrumental production and addictive 
consumption" (p. 209). 

Central to this alienation is what Kovel refers to as 
the "gendered bifurcation of nature." In chapter 6, he 
develops a sort of anthropology of man's estrangement 
from nature, in many ways similar to the ideas of the 
social ecologist Murray Bookchin. Kovel points out that 
male domination is integrally related not only to the 
development of the concepts of property and production 
relations in human history, but also to the identifying of 
nature as an Other to be manipulated and subjugated— 
a female other (p. 121). 

This aspect of Kovel's analysis is particularly inter- 
esting and insightful and I praise him for making 
women's exploitation, a central 
component of his ecophiloso- 
phy. However it also presents 
an almost essentialist notion of 
men as the violent victimizers 
and women as passive victims 
lacking full subjectivity. 

Interestingly, Kovel attacks 
Bookchin's similar anthropolo- 
gy of estrangement for focusing 
too much on the issue of hierar- 
chy as the fundamental 
moment in the process. I find 
Bookchin's description of 
humanity's struggle to over- 
come it's domination by natu- 
ral forces, which leads to 
humanity's domination of 
nature, somewhat more consis- 
tent and historically grounded 
than Kovel's. Indeed, I was 
interested to hear more of 
Kovel's critique of the philoso- 
phy of social ecology, but the 
few pages he devotes to the 
subject in chapter 7 focus too 
much on the supposed short- 
comings of Bookchin the person rather than the move- 
ment itself. 

I find myself disagreeing with Kovel when he places 
social ecology alongside neo-Smithians under the rubric 
of community-based economics, and in his claim that 
critiques of hierarchy and the state don't deserve the 
central importance they are given by social ecologists 
and the anarchist tradition. 

THE WORK'S GREATEST WEAKNESS 

This brings me to what is the most important weak- 
ness in Kovel's work. He attempts to apply Marx's bril- 
liant dialectical methodology to the understanding of 
the current ecological crisis. For the most part, he is 
quite successful, particularly when illustrating how 
alienation is at its root. But Marx's dialectical vision 
captured not only the crisis and process of domination, 
but also focused on the subjects of revolt, the forces of 
freedom, that inevitably arose from this same process. 

Kovel has not developed this side of the dialectic 
fully. Though he makes it quite clear that the domina- 
tion of nature is integrally related to the alienation of 
labor and the subjugation of women, he does not fully 
investigate how these human subjects become agents of 
the new struggle for freedom. 

Many readers I have spoken to feel that the weakest 
chapters of Kovel's book are the final two. Often they 
are referred to as a laundry list or a wish list, or as over- 
ly formulaic or utopian. I agree and would argue that 
this stems from a lack of an organic relationship in the 
book between the objective crisis and the subjects of 
revolt. 

Others have pointed out that Kovel has little discus- 
sion about the environmental justice movement that 
has arisen in many African-American and Latino work- 
ing class communities in recent years. Perhaps if Kovel 
had spent more time examining these movements, the 
subjective side of the dialectic would have been more 
fully grasped and a more thoroughly revolutionary out- 
look could have been provided in the last chapters. 

A philosophy of revolution is not the same as a blue- 
print for revolution, and when intellectuals are not 
firmly connected to the masses in revolt, what often 
results are utopian schemes rather than revolutionary 
vision. 

The big question remains, does The Enemy of Nature 
represent a breakthrough for an ecologically grounded 
philosophy of revolution that can inform not only the 
green movement, but also other key social movements 
in the current period? 

I would have to conclude that it is certainly a major 
step in the right direction. Kovel's development of the 
ecological potential of Marx's humanist dialectics is bril- 
liant and long overdue. It represents a philosophic per- 
spective that has been seriously lacking in green poli- 
tics, though his analysis of how to integrate the two is 
less than satisfactory. I would be very interested to see 
a dialogue between Kovel, News & Letters and the social 
ecologists, as I think each could offer the others great 
insights on developing a more complete revolutionary 
philosophy. But certainly the greatest challenge and the 
greatest test will be how well Kovel's work resonates 
with the needs, hopes, and ideas of those who will ulti- 
mately rise up to challenge capitalism’s eco-suicide. 
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FIGHTING AGAINST WAR AND FOR A NEW SOCIETY 
WITH THE IDEA OF FREEDOM 


The October 2002 N&L Lead on 
"Bush's war against Iraq threatens glob- 
al disaster” is the most informative 
analysis I have read or heard about 
Bush's permanent war. It hits the nail on 
the head when it points out that focusing 
a critique solely on U.S. oppression/war 
leaves one unprepared to deal with the 
betrayal of the mass of people seeking 
freedom within the countries oppressed 
by dictators. History is littered with the 
betrayal of those fighting for freedom in 
the "third world." 

Longtime subscriber 
Kansas 

*** 

The October Lead mentioned the 
"quick defeat of the Taliban." Bush con- 
siders this a success. But aside from the 
military defeat, what exactly was suc- 
cessful about the mission in 
Afghanistan? I wonder how the people 
there feel about his "success." 

Anti-war youth 
Memphis 

We are deeply alarmed that the most 
powerful nations in the world continue to 
rely on military force to achieve their 
global political and economic goals— 
while eroding the standard of living, the 
environment and the security of people 
throughout the world. 

Military action against Iraq would 
first and foremost affect the long-suffer- 
ing civilian population. Since the 1991 
Gulf War, an estimated 1.5 million Iraqis 
have died as a result of shortages of food 
and medicine under sanctions. 

The world cannot be made safe from 
weapons of mass destruction by coun- 
tries that possess vast arsenals of such 
weaponry, bombing other nations for 
allegedly pursuing the same weaponry. 
Bombing sites that could contain 
nuclear, chemical or biological weapons 
hold the potential for a global human 
and environmental catastrophe. 

Alarmed 

Canada 

*** 

In your October Lead you state that 
the UN is providing no opposition to 
Bush's drive to war with Iraq. I believe 
they have provided some opposition, but 
it is both weak and, in the end, non- 
viable. This is because the other big pow- 
ers, Russia and China in particular, 
want to take advantage of the U.S. doc- 
trine of a pre-emptive strike and "war 
against terrorism" to use against their 
own opposition at home. In the end they 
will no doubt capitulate to the U.S. after 
they "negotiate," but so far they haven't. 
And what about pre-emptive strikes 
from India or Pakistan? Or Israel? Or 
who knows what others will arise? Bush 
is playing with fire— nuclear, biological 
and chemical— in his drive to U.S. world- 
imperialist domination. 

Activist 

Oregon 

In thinking of the costs of invading 
Iraq, I decided to calculate the cost to 
each person in the U.S. If the total costs 
of war and reconstruction comes to $150 
billion and we use the 2000 census figure 
of 281,421,906 as the population of the 
U.S., the average cost to each of us is 
$533.01. If Americans are not already 
convinced morally against an unneces- 
sary war with Iraq, maybe they could be 
convinced on a personal level. 

Chris 

Detroit 

*** 

I was a little concerned about the Edi- 
torial in the October issue calling 9/11 


the "largest terrorist attack in history." Is 
that really true? If you call terrorism 
attacks on non-combatants, there's a lot of 
that in recent history, especially Hiroshi- 
ma and Nagasaki. Yes, it was in a war, but 
it was directed against non-combatants. 

David Mizuno'Oto 

Oakland, Calif. 

*** 

The shamelessness of the administra- 
tion's doublespeak is amazing. They plan 
to invade a country, conquer it and impose 
military rule— and justify it as maintain- 
ing "peace"! 

Confounded 

Memphis 

*** 

I read the report from British intelli- 
gence upon which Tony Blair based his 
support for the U.S. It gives good informa- 
tion on Iraq but does not support what 
Blair says. It shows that for a while Sad- 
dam has extended his missile range but 
has a damaged infrastructure for building 
nuclear weapons. In other words, nothing 
is imminent. So why is Bush raising such 
a sense of urgency and why there? Sad- 
dam attack the U.S.? He can't! It was Sep- 
tember 11 that enabled Bush to push for 
this war. But it won't reduce the threat of 
terrorism. 

Radical lawyer 
Flint, Mich. 

*** 

I feel the most important thing for us to 
do as citizens of this country is to oppose 
U.S. imperialism. It means fighting your 
own government. I know the U.S. betrayed 
the Iraqi people when the Kurds rose up 
against Saddam after the Gulf War and 
many Iraqis had to flee. It's hard to disas- 
sociate U.S. imperialism from reactionary 
regimes everywhere. It's why I think the 
best thing to help the people of Iraq is to 
stop U.S. imperialism. 

Anti-war youth 
Chicago 

*** 

The Marxist-Humanist category of "two 
worlds in every country" is important for 
the anti-war movement. The administra- 
tion has the illusion that everyone will fall 
behind them because of September 11. But 
our demonstrations here Eire getting a lot 
of support, especially from women. Blacks, 
and young truck drivers. We may not hear 
much in the media about the second world 
in each country, but the fear of rebellious 
masses determines a lot of policy. Iraq, 
Turkey and Iran are all worried about the 
Kurds' drive for self-determination. Recog- 
nizing the category of "two worlds" can 
help us build the movement. 

Activist 

Memphis 

• 

COMPOUNDED BALI HORROR 

In recoiling at the horror of the bomb- 
ing on Bali and the terrible pictures of 
burned and bloodied tourists, many are 
unaware that up to 40% of the victims 
were local Balinese. For them the horror is 
compounded because, unlike the interna- 
tional victims taken to the best medical 
care Australia has to offer, the Balinese 
victims were left with the chaotic condi- 
tions of the overstretched hospitals in the 
capital, Denpasar. 

Almost none have any medical insur- 
ance or government support to help them 
recover. Nor will there be any help for the 
thousands whose livelihoods were 
destroyed. They are desperate for help 
even for such simple things as antibiotics 
and bum creams. A relief effort has been 
started by TAPOL, the Indonesian Human 
Rights Organization that can be reached 
through tapol@gn.apc.org. We have to try 
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to counterbalance the unspoken racism 
that has rendered nearly half of the vic- 
tims of this tragedy effectively invisible. 

Human rights activist 
New York 



CLOSE 

DOWN 

THE 

SCHOOL 

OF 

ASSASSINS 


It's time to consider going with us to 
Ft. Benning, Ga., for the Nov. 15-18 
weekend vigil to close down the notori- 
ous School of the Americas (SOA) that 
the U.S. Army renamed Western Hemi- 
sphere Institute for Security Cooperation 
(WHISC). No matter how vehemently 
the Army denies its responsibility for the 
murders of hundreds of thousands of 
people by its SOA graduates, this insti- 
tution remains a shameful symbol world- 
wide of U.S. support for militaries that 
kill their own people. Those who want 
information on the protest events can 
check out the web site at www.soaw.org. 

Beth Poteet 
Chicago 

• 

AN ELECTION SURPRISE 

Though it is not yet official at the 
moment I am writing this, the 90% unof- 
ficial count shows ex-colonel Lucio 
Gutierrez leading the presidential race 
here in Ecuador. In second place for the 
Nov. 24 runoff is Alvaro Noboa, heir to a 
banana fortune and the richest person in 
Ecuador, with no political experience (a 
la Ross Perot). Gutierrez was the colonel 
who supported the indigenous uprising 
in January 2000. The red baiting has 
already begun but, barring election 
fraud, I predict he will win the presiden- 
cy in November. The candidates of the 
traditional political parties were all 
clearly rejected. 

Correspondent 

Ecuador 

• 

MARXISTS & ANARCHISTS 

I thought Brown Douglas took a cheap 
shot at anarchists in the Youth column 
titled "New anti-war movement?" (Octo- 
ber N&L) when he went from a short 
quote by one anarchist to say, "through- 
out there is a lack of a vision of the 
future, of what could be and the forces 
that could make it happen." This sounds 
somewhat vanguardist. Where is the sol- 
idarity? Marxists and anarchists must 
unite to fight the capitalists. There are 
many types of anarchists and Marxists. I 
expected more from Marxist-Humanists 
than this. 

Anthony Rayson 
Illinois 


PHILOSOPHIC DIALOGUE 

Tbm More's "The theory and politics of 
regression" (October N&L) is a profound 
contribution to understanding religious 
fundamentalism as a global phenome- 
non. As he argues, fundamentalism is 
not simply a reaction to Western imperi- 
alism, but a modern reassertion of the 
opposition to critical and dialectical 
thinking. Because fundamentalism is 
about privileging "immediate knowledge 
of a putative truth immunized from crit- 
ical scrutiny and stepping back from 
dialectical thinking" its outcome is ter- 
ror. Any opposition movement that also 
steps back from dialectical thinking and 
does not address the internal contradic- 
tions of our societies, cannot fight funda- 
mentalism. 

Sheila 
Los Angeles 

*** 

The development of fundamentalism 
is not about how Islam would have devel- 


oped without western intervention. 
There is no corner of the world left 
untouched by western intervention, not 
only military but specifically the logic of 
commodity production. That broke 
through all national boundaries. The 
dialectical approach really focuses on 
how capitalism infects the mind. I hear 
More saying that fundamentalism is a 
thoroughly capitalist phenomenon. 

Urszula Wislanka 
Oakland, Calif. 

*** 

The Philosophic Dialogue in the Octo- 
ber issue illuminates our current situa- 
tion. If we see it in the context of "the 
Christian Right's successful reversal of 
the emancipatory forward ground" 
gained by earlier decades' freedom move- 
ments, how can the Left fight successful- 
ly without establishing its own ground of 
full freedom? To fight on the enemy's 
ground is to defeat oneself. The search 
for shortcuts is one way this happens, 
whether the shortcuts are reducing 
imperialism to the actions of conspiracies 
or the broader "anti-theoretical posture" 
Tom More mentions. We truly need to 
begin by negating not only U.S. imperial- 
ism but all partial and incomplete efforts 
to negate it. 

Franklin Dmitryev 
Memphis 


MUMIA'S 

STRUGGLE 

CONTINUES 


The case of Mumia Abu-Jamal has 
undergone a sea change recently. He has 
hired completely different lawyers to 
defend him but they are encountering 
resistance in the state and federal courts 
to hear new evidence. That evidence is a 
set of affidavits that, if true, prove his 
innocence "beyond the shadow of a 
doubt." The Chicago Committee to free 
Mumia Abu-Jamal is taking two impor- 
tant actions to intensify an international 
effort to free him. One is directed at 
Amnesty International, asking them to 
create an Amicus Curiae brief and sub- 
mit it to the federal and state courts that 
have Mumia's fate in their hands. A sec- 
ond regards an Amicus Curiae brief filed 
by two locals of the International Long- 
shoremen's Union, N.A.L.C. Golden 
Gate, National Union of Journalists of 
the U.K., and two independent local 
unions in Ukraine. We are asking every- 
body to file individual joinders to this 
brief and have their organizations sub- 
mit them. 

Each joinder is an individual filing and 
we are prepared to pay for four copies 
and mailing each joinder returned to us. 
Those interested in helping us can write 
to CCFMAJ, Box 112, 2421 W. Pratt, 
Chicago IL 60645 or e-mail us at organiz- 
ers@chicagofreemumia.org. Since every 
document costs about two dollars, contri- 
butions for postage and copying will be 
gratefully accepted. 

Mumia supporters 
Chicago 

• 

BRITISH SCENE 

The Conservative Party in the UK, the 
oldest political party in Europe, is at an 
all-time low. At the end of its recent 
annual conference, it was casting to find 
a role. It still retains a membership of 
about 250,000 but many of its activists 
are in their 80s. The drift towards the 
politics of the Countryside Alliance, 
which appears to be a rump of some of 
the most reactionary people in British 
society, Suggests its options for survival 
are limited. It has been outflanked on the 
right by the Labour Party. A good time 
for the Left to grow? Not if the Left con- 
tinues with the bland old ideas that have 
proved so untasty in the past. 

Patrick 

England 
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CAPITALIST ECONOMICS 



Depending on whether the Republi- 
cans capture both houses of Congress or 
not, the Bush defacto regime may or may 
not be able to continue, with no end in 
sight, its "war without end.” No doubt, 
after all the "rogue states" as now defined 
are dealt with, new "rogue states" must 
emerge. Otherwise the structural crisis 
of capitalism takes over and the whole 
shooting match enters a fast downfall to 
its final implosion. So "war is survival." 
(I'm enclosing a cartoon I drew to express 
how I see it.) 

Ana Lucia Gelabert 
Texas 

*** 

The Left talks about Enron's greed as 
what is wrong with capitalism. When I 
challenged some Leftists that it's not just 
greed but the internal logic of the system, 
they said it is true but that they can't put 
that in their papers. I'm glad N&L does. 

Iranian revolutionary 
Hayward, Calif. 

• 

BARBERSHOP 

For weeks, the movie "Barbershop" 
was number one at the box office. The 
controversy has helped keep the cash- 
flow going through the roof. The contro- 
versy is about lines concerning Ms. Rosa 
Parks, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., and 
Rev. Jesse L. Jackson, Sr., which cannot 
be printed verbatim in any newspapers or 
magazines, and are censored with a bleep 
on TV or radio news stations. 

Let's compare this controversy in "Bar- 
bershop" with the movie "Coming to 
America" which starred Eddie Murphy 
and Arsenio Hall, and also has a barber- 


shop scene where there is a debate revolv- 
ing around Mr. Mohammed Ali changing 
his name from Cassius Clay. I still 
remember that scene ten years later. But 
if the controversy over "Barbershop" is 
remembered at all years from now it will 
be because of how much money the studio 
made. To me this movie should be 
renamed just "BS" and I don't mean 
"Bachelor of Science." 

George Wilfrid Smith Jr. 

Chicago 


FIGHTING FOR WOMEN'S 
LIBERATION 

I liked the way Maya Jhansi began her 
article on "After 9/11: What kind of future 
for women?" (October N&L ) with a quote 
from Rosa Luxemburg and ended it with 
one from Virginia Woolf. That connects us 
to women's militant anti-war history and 
reminds us of Luxemburg's powerful 
voice. In pointing to the way Bush's coali- 
tion in the UN with Libya, Algeria, 
Sudan, and even Iran and Iraq, was to 
strike down advances for women on 
reproductive rights, health care, or any- 
thing else concerning women's freedoms, 
the article made its point strongly that 
the women's movement needs to "move 
beyond the UN." 

Women's Liberationist 
Tennessee 

*** 

The Street Harassment Project has 
joined NOW-NY in calling for a federal 
independent investigation of the way the 
D.A.'s office handled the case that has 
come to be known as the 1989 Central 
Part jogger rape case. We have a stake in 
making sure that real truth-seeking 
investigations and prosecutions of crimes 
against women take place, not ones that 
are hasty, incomplete, media-driven and 
play on racist stereotypes. 

The D.A.'s office should not be investi- 
gating itself in its handling of this case. 
Among the questions that need to be tack- 
led is whether a continuing investigation 
could have led to an earlier arrest of 
Matias Reyes, who has confessed to the 
crime, and thus prevented any of the five 
other rapes and one rape-murder to 
which he has also confessed. And how 
would it have affected the trial of the five 
youths who were convicted and saved 


them from having to spend crucial years 
of their lives in jail? 

The media must also take its share of 
responsibility for racist stereotyping in 
this case. Terms denoting animal behav- 
ior such as "wolf pack" and "wilding" 
appeared daily creating an atmosphere 
of racial hysteria. As women, we want 
more convictions of rapists, but not those 
that are career or media driven. 

Feminists for justice 
New York 


VOICES OF 
REASON 
FROM 
WITHIN 
PRISON 
WALLS 

This year I will turn 65 in prison. But I 
am not going to retire and receive the 
social security that was taken out of my 
pay for over 30 years. The politicians are 
now going to send some of the big compa- 
ny CEOs to prison. But doesn't the U.S. 
social security system do the same thing 
they did when it takes money from me 
under false pretenses? The government 
has more crooks in it than the prison does. 
The truth is the politicians have been our 
role models. A lot of us are in prison for 
doing just what the CEOs and the politi- 
cians did. 

65 but Not Retired 
Maine 

*** 

In January 2000, Illinois' Republican 
Governor George Ryan, citing what he 
called "a shameful record" of convicting 
innocent people and putting them on 
death row, imposed a moratorium on his 
state's executions, the first of its kind any- 
where. By now there is a growing trend 
away from this barbarism. 

In their book, Legal Lynching, Rev. 
Jesse Jackson, Sr., Rep. Jesse Jackson Jr., 
and Bruce Shapiro present an impas- 
sioned argument for doing away with the 
barbaric practice that offers no social or 
moral benefits to this country or its citi- 
zens. Citing the works of respected acad- 
emics, historians, theologians and crimi- 
nologists, they expose the defects of capi- 
tal punishment. Each chapter advances 


convincing arguments against the death 
penalty with well-researched discussions 
of ineffective attorneys, factual inno- 
cence, vengeance, voyeuristic executions 
and statistical analyses. The book is 
important reading for anyone concerned 
with ending capital punishment. 

Roger Hummel 
Texas 

*** 

Inmates here used to be used as slave 
labor to produce commodities at a sub- 
standard price. Then Corrections shifted 
gears. Money was still to be made, but 
not at the expense of inmate labor. 
Lengthy sentences began to be handed 
out like candy and the whole inmate body 
became the commodity as private prisons 
were developed. They were placed on the 
stock exchange and now human suffering 
is a fast-advancing business as private 
medical, educational and food service has 
begun inside of prisons. Did prison condi- 
tions improve? Not one iota. Meanwhile, 
taxes doubled and tripled. Now the uned- 
ucated, poor and down-trodden are hand- 
ed extremely long prison terms in the 
name of "justice," when in actuality their 
bodies are nothing more than a commod- 
ity like a cow, sheep or pig. 

Prisoner 
New Mexico 

I've been studying your pamphlet 
Explorations in Dialectical and Critical 
Theory. It is something every young per- 
son who is against racism, sexism, and 
globalization should read because, as 
Raya Dunayevskaya is quoted in the 
Preface, "Without a philosophy of revolu- 
tion, activism spends itself on mere anti- 
imperialism and anti-capitalism, without 
ever revealing what it is for." 

Prisoner 

Michigan 

The expanded section of Readers' 
Views from prisoners in the October 
issue stood out as a powerful subjectivity, 
very conscious of how much society's 
unfreedom is magnified in its prisons. 

Retiree 

Detroit 

Editor's note: Can you contribute to our 
Donor's Fund, to help send subscriptions 
and pamphlets to prisoners? 
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Books 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 
□ f The Power of Negativity: Selected Writings 


on the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $24.95 

□ Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today 

2000 edition. Foreword by Joel Kovel $24.95 


□ Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New author’s introduction $14.95 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 

Philosophy of Revolution 1991 edition. New 

author’s introduction. Foreword by Adrienne Rich $12.95 

□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 

Reaching for the Future (1996 edition) $15.95 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 

Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two 
Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Contains “Presentation on Dialectics of Organization and Phi- 
losophy of June 1, 1987,’’ and 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s 

Absolutes” $3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

________ 

□ Indignant Heart. A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya $14.95 

By KEVIN ANDERSON 

□ Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin’s studies of Hegel ... $15.95 

Pamphlets 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. Includes “A 1980s 
View of the Two-Way Road Between the U.S. and Africa” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, and “Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby $2 


□ Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 

'Civilization' (Expanded edition) $5 

□ Explorations in Dialectical and Critical Theory 

From Hegel to Derrida and from Marx to Meszaros $5 

□ Kosova: Writings from News & Letters 

1998-1999 $3.50 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff $2 

□ The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya........ $2 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S.: A History of 
Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.50 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and the Nuclear 
World since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English translation $2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya „..$1 .25 

□ Voices from within the Prison Walls 

by D. A. Sheldon. Prisoners’ views of (in)justice system and 

organizing from within $8 

For pamphlet plus donor copy for a prisoner $16 

□ The Revolutionary Journalism of Felix Martin (Isaac 

Woods) ...$8 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ News and Letters Committees Constitution 

37* postage 


□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog for 2000-01 

A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 
available from News and Letters Committees 60<C postage 

Archives 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection ....$4.50 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist-Humanism: 
A Half Century of Hs World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, MI 48202 $165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
10 times a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions.).. 

$5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94, 1994-99 $30 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from Pro Quest, 300 Zeeb 
Rd., Atm Arbor, MI 48106. N&L as well as other Marxist- 
Humanist literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail orders to: 

News & Letters, 36 S. Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago, IL 60603, 
Phone (312) 236-0799 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. 

Please add $2 postage for each pamphlet, $4 postage for books. 
Illinois residents add 7% sales tax. 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 
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Indonesia rejects peace in Aceh Death penalty crossroad 


Thirty Acehnese and Tibetans demonstrated in front 
of ExxonMobil gas stations in New York City Oct. 19 to 
protest ExxonMobil's complicity in human rights abus- 
es around the world. In Aceh, the ExxonMobil refiner- 
ies are guarded by the Indonesian military (TNI) and 
give it assistance. The protest was part of a National 
Day of Action against ExxonMobil held by the Stop 
ExxonMobil Alliance (www.stopexxonmobil.org). 

We protested to stop the continuation of genocide in 
the company's area of Aceh, where ExxonMobil's private 
military force has been active for years. "Every day, five 
to seven innocent civilians are victimized by the compa- 
ny's atrocities," said Munawar Liza Zain, Acehnese 
protest coordinator. "The refinery facilities also produce 
a very loud sound which damages the ears of villagers 
around the ExxonMobil gas field," Zain added. 

In Aceh, an American woman, Joy Lee Sadler, 57, and 
a British woman, Lesley McCulloch, 42, are still in 
detention after being arrested by the Indonesian police 
in South Aceh a month ago. They were sexually 
harassed by the Indonesian police, and only after a lot 
of pressure from the international community were they 
even given access to their lawyers. They are charged 
with visa violations, accused of entering Aceh on tourist 
visas when they were actually conducting investiga- 
tions into human rights abuses. Their arrests give a 
strong signal to the international community that 
Indonesia will stop people from observing the continu- 
ing massive human rights violations in Aceh. 

Meanwhile, in the peace negotiating process with the 


BLACK/RED VIEW 



(Continued from page 1) 

enormous cost of this new kind of war, as the CBC has 
alluded to, would mean the end of "unmet domestic pri- 
orities." In other words, all things necessary for a good 
human life will be used 
up and destroyed by a 
highly technological war 
simply because the 
Bush administration 
declares another nation 
a potential enemy. 

A recent survey of 
African-American opin- 
ion by Black Entertain- 
ment Television found 
that many African 
Americans didn't buy 
Bush's war. BET came 
to this conclusion by 
interviewing African 
Americans in a large 
barbershop, in the heart 
of Miami's Black com- 
munity as well as 
churchgoers and stu- 
dents at the University of Maryland-College Park. This 
survey may not be totally scientific but it does indicate 
that there isn't any great enthusiasm for Bush's war 
among African Americans. Nor did BET's survey show 
that there was any support for Saddam Hussein. 

WAR AND RACISM 

In all major wars this nation has fought, African 
Americans have discovered a contradiction between the 
war's aims and their actual condition in this country. 
Thus, we find that the War of Independence was fought 
when African Americans were an enslaved people and 
there was no intention to free them. 

The original goal of the Civil War was to preserve the 
Union and not to liberate African Americans from slav- 
ery. It took the pressure of the abolitionists and a gen- 
eral strike of British workers to convince the Lincoln 
administration that the intrinsic purpose of bloody 
Civil War was not to save the Union but end slavery. 

African Americans opposed U.S. adventurism in the 
Philippines in 1899, calling attention to the fact that a 
nation practicing such rabid racism should not be 
spreading its system to other countries. They founded 
the original Anti-Imperialist League, which a year later 
also opposed the U.S.'s use of troops against the Boxer 
Rebellion in China. 

When the U.S. went to war under the banner of "four 
freedoms" to save Europe from the horrors of Hitler's 
Nazism, it ignored the lynchings, disenfranchisement, 
and segregation of African Americans here. The initia- 
tive to change these horrible conditions did not come 
from President Franklin Roosevelt's administration but 
the African-American masses who organized a "double 
V" movement, victory against Hitler and victory 
against racism in America. 

HARD PATH TO FREEDOM 

Yes, America is much freer from racism than it was 


Free Aceh Movement (GAM), mediated by the Henry 
Dunant Center (HDC), Indonesia still rejects monitor- 
ing by independent international observers. Indonesia 
wants to block all international intervention in the con- 
flict, while the Acehnese are willing to have interna- 
tional third party mediation to stop all the bloodshed in 
the region. The peace talks have been occurring for two 
years without a real cease-fire ever being implemented 
in the field. Both parties continue to ambush each 
other; the conflict has killed at least 1,600 innocent peo- 
ple this year alone, mostly in killings by the Indonesian 
security forces. The Indonesian military and police 
(POLRI) always target innocent villagers when they 
conduct a- search operation, if they cannot find any 
GAM members. On Oct. 7, the - Indonesian military 
fired a tank at a grandmother and her grandson in an 
operation to look for GAM. 

The Bali bombing was a shock to everybody, includ- 
ing Indonesians. That huge crime was committed by 
people who want to play a role in Indonesian and South 
East Asian politics. The Indonesian security forces 
tried hard to blame the bomb blast in Bah on the rebel 
movements in Aceh (GAM) and Papua (OPM), despite 
the fact that they had interrogated some suspects who 
included a retired Indonesian air force officer and an 
army soldier. The Indonesian government just uses lies 
to appoint a scapegoat responsible for this massacre! 

— Radhi Darmansyah 
SIRA International Representative 
(Aceh Referendum Information Center) 

Blacks won't buy war 

decades ago. This is largely due to the massive Civil 
Rights Movement of the 1960s, which uprooted the 
practice of legal race segregation and discrimination in 
public places, housing, schools and in hiring. 

However, there is 
nothing absolute about 
the end of legal racism. 
For example, the Sep- 
tember-October issue of 
the NAACP's Crisis car- 
ried an article on the 
firemen in New York 
City who, even after Sep- 
tember 11, 2001, are still 
fighting for a meaningful 
recruitment of African 
| Americans. In a city of 
o 11.5 million with 12,000 
2 firefighters, only 300 are 


jg African Americans, far 
~ less than in the '70s or 
| '80s. 

| Despite Bush's 

•| mantra that "everything 
has changed" since Sep- 
tember 11, 2001, racism persists. It is not unusual, 
though it seems to baffle some reporters, to see calls to 
stop police abuse amidst the anti-war demonstrators. 
In fact, the protest against Bush's appearance in 
Cincinnati on Oct. 8, saw over a thousand participants 
(organizers said 5000), many of whom had been orga- 
nizing since Timothy Thomas was murdered by Cincin- 
nati police in April 2001. 

Racism, like classism and warmongering, cannot be 
purged from a capitalist society. A new social order has 
to be created, which would transcend race and capital- 
ism. The way to get there leads through the contradic- 
tions experienced by African Americans. 


Chicago— Illinois continued to hold its place as the 
national center of debate on the death penalty as 
clemency hearings ordered by Governor George Ryan 
began on Oct. 15. Members of the state's Prison Review 
Board reviewed the cases of the 160 Illinois death row 
inmates, hearing testimony from both the prosecution 
and the defense. The board will make non-binding rec- 
ommendations to the governor. 

The hearings have intensified debate on the death 
penalty in Illinois. It is widely expected that Governor 
Ryan will commute most— if not all— of the death sen- 
tences in effect before he leaves office at the end of this 
year. Ryan imposed a moratorium on executions in Jan- 
uary of 2000 after a string of capital sentences involving 
forced confessions, prosecutorial misconduct, and poor 
legal defense work were overturned. 

A panel appointed by the governor to examine the 
death penalty turned in a list of recommended reforms 
to the institution, but did not advocate abolishing it. 

Several death row inmates are actively seeking par- 
dons, not simply the commutation of their sentences. 
Aaron Patterson and a number of other men condemned 
to die maintain that their confessions were tortured out 
of them and want to walk out of prison as free men. 

—Kevin Michaels 

Rethinking 'justice 1 

This statement was delivered on Oct. 20 at a rally out- 
side the Cook County Jail in Chicago. 

I am here on behalf of my husband Richard Flood, 
who cannot attend this rally today. On March 24, 2001, 
my husband was arrested for protecting me from harm's 
way. Last month, he was sentenced to ten years in 
prison. I am also here to join in the fight against racism, 
police brutality, and unjust laws that happen to every- 
one everyday. 

This rally is for those who have been violated by our 
legal system or who have been harassed because of 
their political beliefs, for the families who have felt the 
pain of a loved one's misfortune. 

There are many people who are suffering because of 
laws that are not thought through properly, such as the 
extended-term law. If I remember it correctly, a criminal 
who is convicted and who has served a prison term is 
said to have paid his debt to society. But the new 
extended-term law abolishes that idea. Prisoners are 
already b®ing punished for their past mistakes; they 
pay dearly for them with their freedom, the loss of time 
with their children, their severely damaged marriages. 
Aren't these hardships enough to satisfy our Justice 
Department's thirst for empowerment? 

It's a well-known fact that the majority of employers 
do not want to hire ex-convicts. Most families do not 
survive the prison term, and even if they do, they often 
suffer irreversible damage. That is more than enough 
payment to society. It should also be more than enough 
to satisfy these politicians who are so eager to destroy 
our families in order to boost their political status. 

Consider how hard it is for those who have been 
imprisoned for a period of time, whether short-term or 
long-term, to be released back into this society, to regain 
faith and trust, to begin the healing process for lost time 
with their children and spouses, and most of all to try to 
find a place in our society, where forgiveness is rare, 
and understanding and compassion almost nonexistent. 
When prisoners are released, they need to find a place 
where they feel they can fit in, without being pulled 
back down into the neverending cycle of injustice that 
has plagued our society for many generations. 

We must come together to continue the fight against 
unjust laws throughout our nation. I thank you all. 

—Rebecca Flood 


New York protests police brutality on Oct. 22 


Subscribe to News & Letters 
BBBSSB Write for News & Letters 

It's a two-way street 
Where souls can meet 

Only $5 a year 
To subscribe, see page 7. 

(Donor subscriptions available for prisoners ...) 


New York — The seventh national October 22 Day 
of Protest Against Police Brutality, Repression and 
Criminalization of a Generation took place in 30 cities 
this year. Here, it drew over 500 people to a rally in 
Union Square, followed by a march to City Hall. Mostly 
young people, the protesters were of many different col- 
ors and ethnicities. A gay and lesbian youth contingent 
bore a sign that read, "We are not trash." A Black man 
held up a sign that said simply, "9/11 didn't make me 
forget 41 bullets-Amadou," referring to the infamous 
police slaying of the African immigrant Amadou Diallo. 

The protest's theme, "Police brutality did not die on 
September 11," was sadly borne out by the fact that at 
least 140 people have been killed by law enforcement 
personnel around the country since then, at least 34 of 
them in the New York-New Jersey area. In addition, the 
past year has seen Muslims and Arab- Americans added 
to Blacks and Latinos as targets of police discrimination 
and profiling, and immigrants rounded up and jailed 
without charge. 

A young immigrant woman described the six months 
she was jailed. "We received little food, no clothing and 
no medical care. The guards taunted us— 'How often do 
you pray?' and called us 'bin Laden.' They used dogs to 
search and attack us. I lost my home and my job. Yet in 
the whole year in which thousands have been jailed, 
only one person has been charged with a terrorist 
crime." 

Several speakers warned that now it is more impor- 
tant than ever to fight against a possible wartime police 
state. One compared police attacks on youth to U.S. 
war-mongering, saying, "This country is waging a war 


on the whole world, and calling on us to go murder inno- 
cent Iraqis." "We are part of an emerging resistance," he 
said, citing the 30,000 at the Oct. 6 peace rally in New 
York and the 100,000 throughout the country at recent 
anti-war activities. 

There was a lot of outrage over the recent revelation 
that the Harlem teenagers convicted in the 1989 "Cen- 
tral Park jogger" case were innocent. When the five 
were convicted of brutally raping and beating a white 
woman while "wilding" in the park 13 years ago, the 
crime established fear of Black youth as a major facet of 
urban life. Now a single man has confessed to the 
attack, and the DNA evidence indicates he is telling the 
truth. The convicted men already served their time, but 
they are trying to get their convictions overturned. 

The rally featured relatives of young men killed by 
the police: Black, Latino, Asian, and white. Juanita 
Young, the mother of Malcolm Furgeson, murdered by 
the police, denounced the massive presence of police at 
the demonstration, saying, "It hurts that we're here to 
protest them, and they are supervising us." Christine 
Blaisdale, the aunt of a white youth, Jason Remillard, 
killed by New Jersey police March 11, described his 
killing: he was unarmed, with his arms up and facing a 
wall— so close that the bullet pushed his head into the 
wall— yet the cop who killed him was not charged after 
he claimed to have shot out of fear for his life. 

We met an immigrant from Hungary who said he had 
been harassed by police just for sitting in parks and 
other public spaces so often in the past year, that he had 
felt freer in Communist Hungary than in New York. 

—NY News and Letters Local participants 
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BH'JffBMi ftill In search of Jill Coit 


by Robert Taliaferro 

When the State of Colorado decided to transfer Jill 
Coit to a women's supermax facility outside of Denver, 
her only sin was to support the cause of women who 
were getting abused in her former prison. 

For several years Jill had been involved in a one-per- 
son battle against the warden and staff of the co-ed 
prison in Canon City, Col., that questioned their treat- 
ment of weaker women in the facility. Like other 
women at the facility, she was serving time for a crime, 
and attempted to use the means available to her in 
order to seek justice. 

In viewing how she and other women around her 
were treated, however, she often put her personal safe- 
ty and limited freedoms in jeopardy to take up the ban- 
ner for justice in support of those who could not. Her 
efforts effected quite a bit of change in Canon City, but 
made quite a few enemies as well. The result was her 
trying to reach out to the community for help, and 
resulting in more abuse at the hands of Colorado 
authorities. 

During her stay in Canon City she had been threat- 
ened repeatedly by staff and feared for her safety due to 
other women working in concert with staff who insti- 
gated incidents with her. When that did not work, she 
would be harassed continuously, or spend days and 
weeks in a cell with a thin blanket to ward off Colorado 
winters, with little light, and restricted medical atten- 
tion for problems that she had. 

Family visits were often denied or restricted; her 
mail arrived late, mangled, or not at all; her friends 
were stricken from visiting lists and her visits or phone 
calls finally had to be approved by the warden of the 
facility. 

To keep her out of court, she would have to suffer 
numerous cell searches that would destroy or misplace 
necessary legal documents, or specifically be designed 
to punish her by destroying the beautiful beadwork 
that she would create as small gifts for women prison- 
ers to give to their families during the holidays. 

FORCED TO ACT AS SLAVES 

Jill Coit is an example of the plight of women prison- 
ers in this country. In women's facilities in Texas, 
women are often forced to act as slaves to others who 
have the financial resources (since Texas prisoners do 
not get prison wages) to share, or to get something as 
simple as an aspirin. 

In Jill's facility, women were often forced to dance 
naked for staff at the facility, to have sex, or to succumb 
to incidents of rape if they did not voluntarily agree to 
sex. Even after investigating the incidents —often 
raised by Jill— the result was generally a simple slap on 
the wrist for staff, and more harassment for Jill, 

Finally she was transferred to the state supermax 
facility, and she seems to have disappeared from the 
face of the planet. Friends that she has kept in contact 
with for years, and who have written to her diligently, 
find their letters being returned or disappearing as 
completely as Jill. 

What letters do get through from her show a woman 
who is at the limits of her tolerance: scared, nearly bro- 
ken, afraid for her life, and her mind. She asked one 
time of a friend, "Can they punish me for helping oth- 
ers? Can they punish me for simply trying to help oth- 


Illegal Oneida arrest 

On Oct. 18, the Oneida Nation Police went to the 
home of Danielle Patterson and took her into custody 
without notifying her attorneys, held a private hearing 
and transported her to Cambria Co. Prison in Ebens- 
burg, Pa., over 300 miles away. The Oneida Nation 
Social Services also appeared to "check" on Danielle's 
three children who have been in the custody of her sis- 
ters ever since. Last November, Safety Inspector Arthur 
Pierce threatened to take Danielle's children away from 
her. Danielle is a single mother. 

She was charged with "contempt of court" and faced 
criminal charges for assaulting a police officer, Nov. 21, 
2001 when 22 police officers forcibly entered her home 
under the authority of a "Beautification Program" by the 
Oneida Nation of New York. The program is a sham 
under which homes are inspected, condemned and 
demolished under the guise of health and safety (see 
October News & Letters). The videotape clearly shows 
the assault on Danielle, not on the officers. 

On Danielle's court date approximately 50 people 
protested outside of the court. The nation offered 
Danielle a "deal." Her "assaulting an officer" charge 
was dropped and she received time served for the "con- 
tempt of court" charge. Danielle would be released from 
her kidnappers if she vacated her home within 24 hours 
and made sure no one interfered with it's demolition. 
Danielle complied with the deal. Before the trailer was 
destroyed, MJ Schenandoah, Danielle's niece, was 
attacked by Nation Police while she led many members 
of the crowd in traditional Iroquois social songs. 

Many attempts have been made to make a peaceful 
resolution of the issue regarding inspections of homes. It 
is believed that the Oneida Nation of New York, Inc., 
only wants to use its accumulated power and wealth to 
force all people from their aboriginal homelands and uti- 
lize the status of the tax-free sovereign land. 

—Oneida Nation Territory residents 
www.oneidasfordemocracy.org 


ers?" In Colorado, the answer seems to be. ..Yes! 

As a rule of thumb, women prisoners have little 
external contacts with families or friends. One of the 
unfortunate aspects of our society is that a woman who 
commits a crime is often treated as a pariah in a fash- 
ion that extends well beyond the treatment of men. 

One of the ironies that Jill and others like her have 
made so plain is that they are often in prison due to 
some sort of abusive relationship with men, only to be 
further abused on the inside by other males charged 
with enforcing the mandates of the law. This enforce- 
ment often comes in the form of threats, and a level of 
treatment that can be equally as brutal— and more 
often more so— than the abuse that they suffered while 
in the community. 

ABUSE OF WOMEN PRISONERS 

Women prisons with male staff are the last bastions 
of society that seem to allow women to be abused, 
stripped of dignity, and treated as classless beings with 
no rights that need to be honored. 

Jill Coit, and women like her around this country and 
around the world, need our help. Letters and e-mails to 
the Department of Corrections in the State of Colorado, 
to the governor of Colorado, and to Colorado represen- 
tatives are starting points that remind those authori- 
ties that, as we call upon the world to take the moral 
high road in such things, the battle begins at home. 

Lula wins in Brazil 


Workers’ Party (PT) candidate Luis Ignacio Lula da 
Silva won 61% of the vote in the Oct. 27 presidential 
runoff election in Brazil, defeating Jose Serra of the cur- 
rently governing Brazilian Social Democracy Party 
(PSDB), who mustered a meager 39%. 

Brazil’s 
currency, the 
real, has lost 
40% of its 
value over 
the past five 
months, 
partly due to 
U . S . 
investors’ 
fears of a 
Lula presi- 
dency. Their 
attitude 
towards 
Brazilians 
electing a 

former labor leader who founded the PT in 1980 was 
expressed by George Soros in an August interview with 
a Sao Paulo financial magazine: “In the Roman Empire 
only the Romans voted. In modem global capitalism, 
only the Americans (sic) vote. Not the Brazilians.” 

Lula's astounding margin of victory— no Brazil- 
ian president has ever come to power with such a 
large percentage of the vote— reflects the desire of 
the Brazilian masses for radical change. Brazil 
suffers from some of the most unequal income dis- 
tribution of any country, and most of its 175 mil- 
lion people have gained little or nothing from the 
neoliberal policies of the past decade. 

The unemployment rate of Sao Paulo (the country's 
largest city) is over 20%. Over 50 million people are liv- 
ing in abject poverty. Despite being Latin America’s eco- 
nomic powerhouse, three times the size of Argentina 
and four times the population, hunger is rampant in 
Brazil due to the focus on agribusiness for export. 

One schoolteacher expressed a widely-held view that 
explains the margin of the PT's electoral victory: "It's 
time to give Lula a chance, because the present 
approach clearly isn't working." 

Lula will be Brazil's first working class president. At 
age 12 he went to work full time, first in an office and 
later as a worker in a metallurgical plant. In 1975 he 
became president of the metalworkers union in Sao 
Bernardo do Campo. He then became famous in the late 
1970s for leading a series of strikes that led to his arrest 
and imprisonment. 

Some of the Brazilian business elite have tried to 
accommodate themselves to Lula. They furnished h im 
with a running mate, Jose Alencar, a textile tycoon who 
has amassed a personal fortune of $500 million. Lula 
points out that Alencar is “not just any businessman,” 
he’s a good nationalist, well equipped to defend Brazil’s 
interests on the global stage. Alencar, for his part, 
claims that he is committed to improving the living con- 
ditions of workers, the “source of all the wealth that has 
flowed out of the country” in the past decade. 

Lula has told the MST (Landless Workers’ Move- 
ment), which now exists in 23 of Brazil’s 26 states and 
has some 500,000 families, that illegal land seizures will 
no longer be permitted once he is in power, as supposed- 
ly his land reform will be sufficient to fix the unequal 
land distribution (only Paraguay’s is worse). He denies 
that the composition of the PT has shifted from its radi- 
cal working class origins, formed in 1980 on the basis of 
its slogan "the party without bosses.” 

Lula says the PT won, not because it has abandoned 
its principles, but because the Brazilian electorate has 
become radicalized after two terms of Fernando Hen- 



Supporters celebrate PT election victory. 


rique Cardoso’s administration. The coming weeks will 
put that view to the test . 


—Mitch Weerth 
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I Palestine solidarity | 

Ann Arbor, Mich.— Four hundred people (with 
over 100 more turned away for lack of space) partici- 
pated in the second annual National Student Confer- 
ence on the Palestinian Solidarity Movement Oct. 12- 
14, sponsored by Students Allied for Freedom and 
Equality (SAFE). 

Despite attempts by right-wing Jewish individuals 
and organizations to prevent the conference from occur- 
ring, the event was a serious open forum which brought 
together a mix of ideas, theories, analyses and strate- 
gies. The main theme was to build a student movement 
whose primary goal is to pressure universities to divest 
of companies doing business in and with Israel, a strat- 
egy patterned after the movement of divestment from 
South Africa in the early 1990s. 

Israeli supporters of the Palestinian cause were wel- 
comed and featured. Two South African scholars, Mahdi 
Bray and Na'eem Jeenah, shared their experiences 
from the anti-apartheid divestment movement a decade 
ago. Dr. Ilan Pappe and Diane Buttu gave the opening 
keynotes. 

They joined an array of noted Arab-American 
and Middle Eastern scholars in presenting theo- 
ries and lively debates about the historic roots 
and nature of the Palestinian plight which took 
up most of the first day. The next day smaller 
workshops addressed organizing and bui l d ing a 
nationwide campus movement for divestment 
from companies doing business with Israel. 

Bush's looming war on Iraq was on the minds of 
everyone present. Some participants drove 40 miles to 
Detroit to join a protest against Bush's appearance at a 
Republican $1,000 a plate fundraiser before returning 
to Ann Arbor for the closing lecture by attorney Shamai 
Liebowitz, a tank gunner in the reserves of the Israeli 
army and a signer of "Courage to Refuse." 

Scholarly research was closely linked to activities in 
support of the Palestinian people, and speakers and 
participants seemed open to a variety of ideas, includ- 
ing the very difficult concept in today's climate that sol- 
idarity is the idea of Palestinian freedom and self-deter- 
mination, and not that of mere ethnicity or religion. 

If this movement continues to hold fast to this vision 
of solidarity based on freedom and justice, and refrains 
from focusing only on divestment, it will be a model for 
the freedom movements of the 21st century. 

—Susan Van Gelder 

Historic Kashmir elections 

In a truly historic act, the Kashmiri people ousted the 
corrupt and dynastic National Conference that has 
ruled the state throughout its history in what are wide- 
ly reported to be the most democratic and popularly 
supported elections in decades. The elections issued a 
clear blow, both to the Islamist terrorism that has 
hijacked Kashmir's independence movement and to the 
Hindu fundamentalist politics of the government in 
New Delhi. The National Conference candidates, who 
have strong ties to the right-wing Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP)-led coalition government, and the BJP can- 
didates themselves, were routed by an electorate fed up 
with violence and betrayal. 

At issue in the election were basic grievances over 
roads, education and the economy, usually ignored by 
politicians in their ideological battles over independence 
versus statehood. 

It is significant that the BJP was trounced even in the 
heavily Hindu region of Jammu, where it has cam- 
paigned vociferously by fanning the flames of 
Hindu/Muslim tension. Most telling is that the final 
phases of the election took place after the brutal attack 
on the Akshardham Hindu temple by Islamic militants, 
which killed over 30 people in the riot-torn state of 
Gujarat. 

But, as has always been the case, South Asian politi- 
cians remain several steps behind the people. Because 
the two parties most likely to form a government in 
Kashmir, the Congress Party and the People's Democra- 
tic Party, cannot decide on who will assume the chief 
ministership, the state has been placed under the con- 
trol of the federal government until a coalition can be 
formed— thereby postponing the mandate of the people. 

Praful Bidwai, a leading Commentator on Indian pol- 
itics, put it this way: "It is a cruel, painful, but fateful 
irony for the people of Jammu and Kashmir that the 
outcome of the state's landmark assembly elections 
should instantly become vulnerable to the whims and 
fancies of narrow and manipulative politics." 

If the politicians in Kashmir don't agree on a solution 
soon, this will become a dark and tragic chapter in the 
history of the region. The significance of the Kashmiri 
elections is heightened when seen in the context of the 
Pakistani elections, which have given unprecedented 
electoral clout to the most rabidly right-wing Islamic 
fundamentalist groups. The Kashmir elections are a 
small opening for democracy in the face of growing fun- 
damentalism on all sides. 

The most significant positive development in the 
region is that India and Pakistan have begun a with- 
drawal of troops deployed at the border over the past 
year. Nevertheless, gun battles across the Line of Con- 
trol in Kashmir continue. Likewise the rise to power of 
the pro-Taliban Islamic fundamentalist parties in Pak- 
istan is an ominous development in every way. Not only 
does it lessen the chance of a peaceful resolution to the 
Kashmir issue, it will also nourish the growth of Islam- 
ic fundamentalism's double— Hindu fundamentalism. 

—Maya Jhansi 
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West coast dock 

(Continued from page 1) 

Against Taft-Hartley and Union Busting on Dec. 7. 
They included hotel workers from HERE Local 2, who 
won (Oct. 18) a contract after a 140-day strike at the 
Marriott Hotel at Fisherman's Wharf. 

What makes the dock workers present fight over life- 
threatening speed-up and workers' further loss of con- 
trol over their labor process all the more intense is that, 
in the world after the September 11, 2001 terrorist 
attacks, the employers sense a chance to really go after 
the union. 

None comprehend this better than ILWU Local 10, a 
majority African-American local in the San Francisco 
Bay Area, which voted to oppose a new U.S. war on 
Iraq. Local 10's secretary-treasurer, Clarence Thomas, 
declared at a rally Oct. 5 that "as unionists we have an 
obligation not only to negotiate good wages and work 
conditions for our members, but we also have a respon- 
sibility to propel the issue of economic social justice for 
all working and oppressed people... The war on terror- 
ism is a war on workers' rights." 

Just when Bush pushed Congress to give him a blank 
check for his war on Iraq, he went to the courts for a 
Taft-Hartley injunction, making war on labor at home. 
The ILWU got direct calls from Tom Ridge, director of 
Homeland Security, pressuring the workers to settle. 
For the administration the workers on the docks are an 
integral part of the U.S. war machine and their Taft- 
Hartley enforcement powers can mean the full milita- 
rization of labor by bringing troops onto the docks. 
Labor officials and rank-and-filers feel Bush has 
reached a new stage in his anti-labor offensive. 

Up to 170,000 government employees are threatened 
with losing their union and civil service rights if Bush 
gets his way with the new Homeland Defense Depart- 
ment. Richard Trumka, secretary-treasurer of the AFL- 
CIO, warned that the use of Taft-Hartley in a lockout 
was unprecedented and that now "all employers know 
the administration will rush in with Taft-Hartley to 
give them what they want." The Wall Street Journal 
(Oct. 8) cited Charles Rhemus, a labor relations expert, 
who predicted Bush would "not hesitate to act" against 
auto workers in their upcoming negotiations with the 
excuse they are involved in producing war commodities. 

CAPITALISM'S INHERENT ANTI-HUMANISM 

The present struggle on the docks is much deeper 
than going up against an oppressive political authority 
in that the enemy, which includes the power of the 
state, is wholly organic to capitalism's innermost soul. 
Capital's very being is driven by the increasing domi- 
nance in production of dead labor, machines in the form 
of capital, over living labor, the worker. Karl Marx 
called the former constant capital (c) and the latter 
variable capital ( v ). Living labor is variable "capital" 
because it produces more value than it itself costs in the 
form of wages. Increasing productivity through speed- 


Radical forum at D.C. 

Washington - Anti-capitalist, anti-authoritarian 
activists from around the U.S. participated in several 
forums. They discussed and debated the meaning of 
their activism during the World Bank and Internation- 
al Monetary Fund protests of Sept. 22-28 in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The title of the event was "Hey, Anti-Authori- 
tarian Anti-Capitalists, What are You FOR? Where is 
the movement going? A Dialogue Between Anarchism 
and Marxist-Humanism." 

The speakers included Cindy Milstein (an anarcho- 
communist influenced by Murray Bookchin’s social ecol- 
ogy), Anne Jaclard (Marxist-Humanist), Rodney (Aus- 
tralian ecological anarchist), Ben Grosscup (Revolution- 
ary Social Anarchist, co-author of "Open letter to anti- 
authoritarian, anti-capitalist movement" calling for 
critical revolutionary thought), and myself, a Marxist- 
Humanist. About 55 activists participated. 

"Since Seattle, we've switched the dialogue around. 
Now Capitalism is named as the enemy and discussed," 
declared Cindy Milstein. She continued, "I agree with 
the need for dialectics... to be clear about your goal, 
always fighting for something at the same time as 
you're fighting against the specific oppression. One way 
of doing this is asking what are the maximal demands 
and the immediate demands in the present? Focus on a 
demand that can be done right now, with aspirations for 
the globalized maximal. 

"For example, one neighborhood organized to run 
itself like in the recent uprisings in Argentina is an 
immediate goal. Self-organized and directly democrati- 
cally run neighborhoods, organized in a network of con- 
federated neighborhoods globally, is a globalized maxi- 
mal goal. My critique of the Anti-Capitalist Conver- 
gence People's Strike protest is this: Why not organize 
an open house of anarchism to provide a context... We 
need to think a lot about our theory and activity and 
how they relate." 

Ben Grosscup took up issues discussed in his "Open 
Letter" (http://www.social-ecology.org/new/): "On the 
question of organization vs. spontaneity— there is a 
problem with dualistic thinking that rejects all organi- 
zation as being static. On how this relates to the 
protests this week in D.C., the People's Strike collective 
says: 'Bring affinity groups to do your own action'... 

"It seems for many that the militancy of the deed at a 
protest is supposed to speak for itself. This is a big part 
of the anti-intellectualism that we have in the move- 
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straggle at front line of war on labor 



up and technological innovation is a way to extract 
more surplus value(s) from living labor and is the capi- 
talist obsession.* 

The whole history of the introduction of technology in 
the workplace, increasing c over v, has been to more 
fully control workers by making humans more of a mere 
appendage to a mechanical process! The predominance 
of constant capital is graphically illustrated at today's 
ports where only a few dockworkers operate monstrous 
mechanical cranes and do the work that hundreds did 
before them. In the 1950s, before mechanization and 
modernization introduced containerization, there were 
100,000 longshoremen on the west coast docks. 

Now PMA's insis- 
tence on doubling 
west coast port vol- 
ume in the next five 
years, especially 
through information 
technology, is a par- 
ticularly insidious 
anti-humanism. 

Marx caught the 
essence of today's 
conflict a century 
and a half ago when 
he said capitalism 
increasingly endows 
material forces with 
intellectual powers 
while reducing 
human beings to 
more of a mere 
material force. The very nature of information technol- 
ogy is to literally animate dead labor (machines), 
replacing workers and making those left more com- 
pletely an extension of a mechanical process. 

Today it is not enough to appeal to workers' power 
through strikes. The dockworkers' struggle is implicitly 
raising the need to re-think the whole relationship 
between humans and technology. The dockworkers' 
struggle raises the need for newer and deeper forms of 
social solidarity to overcome the anti-human inversion 
in production, where machines dominate human beings 
as capital with a logic and direction of their own. 

DEEP PROBLEMS IN THE U.S. ECONOMY 

This fundamental antagonism in production is con- 
nected to intractable problems in the economy as a 
whole. One of the consequences of the growing prepon- 
derance of constant capital over variable capital is cap- 
italism's self-defeating tendency for the general rate of 
profit to decline. The huge and growing list of criminal 
behavior by greedy corporate managers reveals a less 
emphasized fact— the totally phantom profits reported 
in the speculative bubble of the '90s. 

The burden of capital's falling rate of profit affects 


anti-capitalist protest 

ment. The intellectual's task is to make ideas easier to 
understand. We need a more holistic idea of organizing." 

I tried to address the ideas of Ben Grosscup, Doyle 
and Cindy Milstein from a Marxist-Humanist perspec- 
tive. I consider theirs to be the strongest ideas of the 
anti-authoritarian movement, but I think they get 
bogged down in the intersection of thought and reality, 
leading to an over reliance on models or forms of revo- 
lutionary organization. 

Grosscup and Doyle write, "Our vision for the future 
should inform how we organize in the present." They 
argue for "lasting systems of self-governance and com- 
munity decision-making that mirror the free society we 
want to build." 

Marxist-Humanism doesn't stop at forms of organiza- 
tion. It is concerned with the relationship between phi- 
losophy and forms of organization bom out of spontane- 
ity in the process of mass revolt. Marxist-Humanism 
doesn't offer any blueprint or model— in fact we oppose 
it as a barrier to the full expression of human creativity 
which is social revolution. 

So far, there have been three of these "What are You 
FOR? Where is the movement going?" open forums in 
DC during national mobilizations since 2001. Their suc- 
cess shows that there is a strong drive within people to 
talk about the questions facing anyone who wants to 
abolish capitalism and authoritarianism. 

—Tom Rainey 


workers in several ways. Many workers saw their 
retirement nest eggs dramatically shrink in the stock 
market collapse. More consequential is capital's imme- 
diate answer to their falling rate of profit, which is to 
get rid of as much living labor as possible. Thus, we are 
seeing little hiring and wave after wave of layoffs, like 
the latest by SBC which will cut 11,000 jobs in 13 states. 
Though the U.S. economy has had some growth for over 
a year, it is being called a "jobless recovery." The last 
jobless recovery, in the early '90s, was followed by what 
we now recognize as a huge speculative bubble. The 
biggest fear is that this time we will see a long pro- 
tracted stagnation as Japan is still experiencing after 

its bubble burst over 
a decade ago. 

The general drive 
to diminish living 
labor is reflected in 
one of the last pillars 
holding up the U.S. 
economy, consumer 
confidence, which is 
as low as it has been 
in a decade. On top of 
that we are now back 
to huge deficit spend- 
ging due to tax cuts 
a for the rich and the 
^growing cost of the 
§U.S. war machine 
9 which is now perma- 
g! nently in conflict 
S3 policing the world for 
the needs of capital, especially its insatiable appetite for 
oil. Another record deficit, signified by all those cargo- 
laden ships anchored outside west coast docks and for 
which the bill will some day come due, is the trade 
deficit, which reached an unprecedented $38.5 billion in 
August. $10.9 billion of that deficit was with China 
alone. 

China, as a high growth economy, is practically 
unique among nations in today's world economy. With a 
nearly inexhaustible supply of labor under an authori- 
tarian state, it is a low-wage haven for global capital- 
ism, looking to reduce the cost of living labor. Other low- 
wage centers like Southeast Asia and Mexico, with 
already stressed conditions, are in further decline. 

While Silicon Valley has seen no new jobs for over 18 
months, China also now has a growing high-tech work- 
force. One of the aspects of information technology jobs 
is that they can mostly be done from remote locations. 
Indeed, at a recent rally on the docks one ILWU speak- 
er surmised that if the PMA were not stopped, they 
could shift their remaining jobs handling cargo infor- 
mation to a place like China. 

The U.S., as the home world of global capital's 
empire, may indeed be one of its weakest economic 
links. Whether in China or the U.S., capitalists with 
their new globally integrated production search every- 
where for state intervention to help impose their 
despotic plan. The flip side is that the U.S. west coast 
dockworkers have received unprecedented statements 
of support and commitments to act if called upon from 
workers, especially dockworkers, throughout the world. 
The dockworkers' fight here shows more than ever the 
need for a humanist alternative to the vicissitudes of 
global capital. 


* For an in-depth discussion of these categories in 
Marx's Capital, see the two part series "The revolt of the 
workers and the plan of the intellectuals" by Raya 
Dunayevskaya in the August-September and October 
2002 News & Letters. 
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DSHD Chomsky 'does theory 1 on 9/11 


by Brown Douglas 

9/11 by Noam Chomsky (New York: 2001, Seven Stories 
Press) 

Noam Chomsky is forever a topic of discussion among 
the Left. His viewpoints hold a lot of weight among 
many people from all kinds of political affiliations, from 
anarchist to liberal to peace activist to college professor. 
Many times his ideas are looked on by students and 
youth as complex, yet accessible; someone who "does 
theory" but in such a way as to address a broad audi- 
ence. In 9/11, a collection of seven interviews all con- 
ducted within a month after the terrorist attacks, he 
gives us his perspectives on the attacks themselves, 
their causes, and their ramifications. 

Chomsky has the reputation of being a well-spoken 
and serious dissenter against U.S. foreign policy. In 
9/11, he bases all of his arguments on the premise of 
the U.S. being a lead terrorist state. This is a premise 
that is surely interesting and merits discussion, but the 
way in which it is elaborated transforms it into a logic 
that is more complex than just saying that the U.S. is a 
terrorist state. He says: 

"Nothing can justify crimes such as those of Septem- 
ber II, but we can think of the United States as an 
'innocent victim 1 only if we adopt the convenient path of 
ignoring the record of its actions and those of its allies, 
which are, after all, hardly a secret" (p. 35). 

I believe that in this statement is the basis of all 
of the arguments that Chomsky utilizes in the 
hook. Where there is the tiniest hint of sympathy 
or solidarity with the victims of September 11, 
always close behind is a statement made in an 
annoyed tone disabusing all of us of the notion of 
the U.S. as an "innocent victim" and espousing an 
almost apologetic view towards any force— no 
matter how reactionary— pointing "the guns... the 
other way." 

The logic is that the hegemony of the U.S. is so strong 


that crimes against its people, although unjustifiable, 
should be looked at through a lens of crimes committed 
by the Empire. As writer Joe Lockard puts it, "While 
deploring bin Laden, Chomsky can describe him as but 
another noxious product of the American Empire," Not 
only does this view obscure the two worlds in every 
country— one being the world of the oppressors, the 
other world being those oppressed, like racial minori- 
ties, women, workers, and youth— but by treating the 
U.S. as the font of all evil fails to completely analyze 
religious fundamentalism as a threat in and of itself. 

Real U.S. hegemony, in a Marxist-Humanist 
view, takes place in and is an outgrowth of world- 
wide capitalism. To analyze it outside of that con- 
text is to attack the manifestations of a system 
that creates leaders and governments to carry out 
the purpose of expanding and enabling the free, 
uninhibited flow of capital. 

This goes hand in hand with Chomsky's treatment of 
the U.S. as a collective mass of oppressors and his dis- 
regard for the forces of revolt in this country or any 
other. So while talking about the possibility of a war 
with Afghanistan, Chomsky manages to say barely a 
word about the women oppressed by the Taliban or peo- 
ple like the Revolutionary Association of the Women of 
Afghanistan who are truly pointing the way to an oppo- 
sition to U.S. hegemony and oppression of all kinds. 

When confronted with this drive for U.S. world dom- 
ination coupled with the global threat of militaristic 
religious fundamentalism that we have seen since Sep- 
tember II, Noam Chomsky has chosen to stick with a 
philosophy that, in the end, narrows opposition to the 
U.S. only. This is an old idea, one that hasn't worked in 
the long history of anti-imperialist opposition in this 
country. Chomsky's narrowed vision guarantees that, 
despite all of his searching for a "root cause" to explain 
and analyze the terrorist acts of September 11, he just 
ends up in the same place as always. 


|. 
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DETROIT 


Nationwide 

SAN FRANCISCO 


opposition to war 

One driver seemed to speak for many when he repeat- 
ed over and over: "About time! About time!" And from 
the reaction of others it was, indeed, as if people had 
been hungering to see some sign of opposition to the 
incessant drumbeat for war coming from the White 
House. 

—Feminist anti-war activist 


Upwards of 100,000 anti-war activists, environmen- 
talists, and people in other movements came out on 
Oct. 26 to protest impending war on Iraq. 


Close to 1,000 people marched downtown Oct. 6 past 
the Federal Building, where 14 people risked arrest by 
lying down on the sidewalk. On Oct. 14 with very little 
publicity, 500 people— half of them college students and 
including a delegation from the National Student Con- 
ference on the Palestinian Solidarity Movement— gath- 
ered at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel to protest President 
Bush's appearance at a $l,000-a-plate Republican 
fund-raiser. 

Many demonstrators were disturbed, and some were 
confused, by a couple of hundred Arab-Americans in 
traditional garments who came to support war. They 
carried signs and shouted "Down with Saddam; yes to 
the Iraqi people." A couple of people who went to their 
side by mistake were almost beaten up. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


—Participant 


Between 150,000 and 200,000 people came to Wash- 
ington, D C. on Oct. 26 to protest Bush's plan for a war 
against Iraq. People came from all over, including Ari- 
zona, North Carolina, Maine and Vermont. The streets 
and mall were so packed that I couldn't even get close to 
the rally. 

The demonstrators were predominately students say- 
ing "Hell no, we won't go!" 

The themes were that this is not our war, that we 
have other priorities in this country. Many speakers 
said the U.S. was unjust and mindless to go into anoth- 
er war. A big theme was that we need a regime change 
in Washington. 

Sdbn-to-be-ex-Congresswoman Cynthia McKinney 
was a strong speaker. I was also glad to hear Medea 
Benjamin, the Green Party senatorial candidate from 
California. She was arrested on the floor of Congress a 
few weeks ago when demonstrators challenged Rums- 
feld's speech on the need to invade Iraq. 

The U.S. is the real danger because it is the only 
country with weapons of mass destruction that has used 
them. 

— Brooklyn Green anti-war demonstrator 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

People here came together to re-energize the anti-war 
movement and constitute ourselves as an active chapter 
of Peace Action. We began by holding three peace vigils 
on the median strip of a busy parkway to catch the 
morning and evening rush hour traffic. 

Over 50 people from the Mid-South Peace and Justice 
Center, News and Letters Committees, and Pax Christi 
joined individuals from churches, Rhodes College, 
Christian Brothers University, and the University of 
Memphis to make our voices heard. Signs read: "No War 
for Oil," "Iraqi people are our brothers and sisters," "No 
to war! No to terrorism! YES to the new human society!" 
"Peace is patriotic," and "Peace takes courage." 

What made the vigils so exciting was the response 
from those driving by We were stunned by the support. 


LOS ANGELES 

Thousands of people assembled at the West Los 
Angeles federal building on Oct. 6 to protest the Bush 
administration’s drive for war on the Iraqi people. The 
demonstration was sponsored by the coalition Not in 
Our Name and featured signs and banners with anti- 
war and anti-Bush slogans. The signs were visible to 
the thousands of drivers along Wilshire Boulevard. 

Ron Kovic, a Vietnam War veteran paralyzed from 
the waist down, spoke. “We must change the course of 
history,” he said. “The President is moving the country 
in a destructive and dark direction that has to be 
altered and changed. The only way it will be changed is 
by the people.” 

Though the marchers were mostly white and middle 
class, there were noticeable numbers of Black, Brown 
and Asian protesters. There were progressives and left 
radicals present, but many attending were first time 
protesters. —Participant 

NEW YORK 

Some 30,000 protestors from the city and surround- 
ing areas held the “Not in Our Name” rally in Central 
Park’s East Meadow on Oct. 6. Unaffiliated protestors 
as well as large contingents from churches and other 
liberal organizations participated. The atmosphere was 
serious, people talked to each other, listened to the 
speeches and visited the literature tables. There were 
creative homemade signs and costumes interspersed 
among the crowd. David Brenner sarcastically joked 
about the Bush Administration “why not just go to war 
against the entire world.” 

It was encouraging for us to see so many people will- 
ing to come out in a time of general fear of both terror- 
ists and the repressive Bush Administration. But large 
numbers of people won’t succeed if there isn’t a devel- 
opment of ideas beyond the ineffective past anti-war 
movements. The ideas of speakers were mostly pacifist 
and the organizing ideas were mostly vanguardist and 
with some anarchists present. —Participants 


Stop Bush's war on 
Iraqi people 

(Continued from page 1.) 

to condemn the September 11 terrorist attacks last 
year, has made itself felt in the calculations of all ruling 
powers. First it has forced Bush to look for a UN man- 
date for his planned military action. In the end, he will 
perhaps be able to work something out with the recalci- 
trant Russian and French rulers, but his momentum 
has faltered in the weeks since his address. This is 
largely because of the overwhelming UN opposition of 
the American people to any unilateral action by Bush. 

The case for war against Saddam Hussein presented 
by the Bush administration has been so threadbare 
that Secretary of State Colin Powell has been reduced 
to stating that "We think the Iraqi people would be a lot 
better off with a different leader, a different regime. But 

I the principal offense 
here is weapons of 
mass destruction, 
and that's what this 
[UN] resolution is working on. The major issue before 
us is disarmament." 

So it is not the existence of perhaps the most 
grotesque police state ever seen in the Middle East that 
bothers the U.S. administration, a police state that 
could easily have been removed by the unhindered 
efforts of the Iraqi people following the Gulf War in 
1991. The uprising of the Iraqi people that followed the 
war then is key to understanding what is happening 
now, and this includes understanding the current anti- 
war sentiment. The lessons of 1991 have not been lost. 


EDITORIAL 


TWO OF A KIND 

The first President Bush was able to steamroll the 
anti-war movement of 1990-91 by virtue of Saddam 
Hussein's obvious aggression in Kuwait and the confu- 
sion in the movement itself, with some unwilling to crit- 
icize this aggression and others holding illusions in the 
efficacy of UN sanctions. There was a distant echo of 
this in last year's small protests over the war in 
Afghanistan. George W. Bush, Dick Cheney, Paul Wol- 
fowitz and many others think that the September 11 
attacks have granted them immunity from any anti- 
war movement of this kind. 

However the kind of sentiment expressed at the 
recent rallies against the coming war is that, yes 
indeed, Saddam is bad and needs to go but that George 
W. Bush is no friend to genuine democracy either. As 
one Black woman at a Chicago demonstration put it, 
"Saddam is a dictator, but knowing Bush he'll just 
replace him with another dictator and a lot of innocent 
people will get killed in the process." 

The point is that this thinking is an expression of 
real internationalist sentiment that begins from the 
high point of the previous anti-war, anti-imperialist 
movement: the struggle for freedom and self-determi- 
nation of the Iraqis themselves. It is also informed by 
the last decade of struggle and debate over the proper 
response to the genocidal attacks by Slobodan Milosevic 
upon Bosnians and Kosovars. 

THE OTHER IRAQ TODAY 


The Bush administration, whether in attack or 
retreat mode, is so out of touch with the real conscious- 
ness of people that it has actually been outmaneuvered 
in the last week by Saddam Hussein. It was not the 
absurd "100%" vote in favor of his continued presiden- 
cy, but the counterposition of his lies to the Bush admin- 
istration's lies that buoyed him. 

Saddam Hussein could look George W. Bush in the 
eye and see his own cynicism and brutality reflected 
back. In that moment he could feel safe in a world that 
he owned and in which he belonged. 

It was also a moment of weakness, and a crack 
opened in Saddam's world when he granted, as the lord 
of all he surveyed, an amnesty to all prisoners except 
those convicted of "spying" for Israel and the U.S. This 
resulted in scenes of jubilation as relatives of upwards 
of 150,000 prisoners were reunited with family mem- 
bers they had perhaps never expected to see again. 

But it also resulted in unheard-of demonstrations 
outside the prisons by thousands of Iraqis whose rela- 
tives did not emerge from the prisons because Saddam's 
butchering regime had already murdered them. Thou- 
sands of demonstrators had to be dispersed by riot 
police from the Ministry of Information building in 
Baghdad. This is representative of the real bedrock 
opposition to the regime in Iraq, and the most urgent 
necessity of the anti-war movement is to connect with 
this other Iraq. 


A classic of American Marxism 
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Fundamentalist bombing scars Bali 


W W, 



and will now suffer unemployment, or worse. 

The imperial arrogance with which the U.S. has con- 
ducted the "war on terrorism," plus 
its ever-closer ties to the murderous 
Sharon government in Israel, have 
in many countries increased rather 
than decreased support for funda- 
mentalism. 

This has certainly been the case in 
military-ruled Pakistan, where the 
United Action Front (MMA), a loose 
alliance of six Islamist parties, won 
an unprecedented 20% of the seats in 
the National Assembly elections. The 
MMA also took control of the Provin- 
cial Assembly in Northwest Frontier 
Province, which borders the part of 
Afghanistan most sympathetic to the 
Taliban. MMA Secretary General 
Munnawar Hasan declared their 
goals openly: "We will stop the ongo- 
ing pursuit of Taliban and A1 Qaeda 
[who] are our brothers" (New York 

Recent 1 events in the Arabian than 100 
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Qaeda is far from dead. In Kuwait, hawks and most of the anti-imperial- 

forces connected to A1 Qaeda succeeded in killing a U.S. ist Left forget is that these fundamentalist movements 

have killed far more fellow Muslims than Western non- 


Marine during an exercise related to Bush's imperialist 
designs on Iraq. Meanwhile, the U.S. establishment's 
own Council on Foreign Relations 
reported that "for years, individuals 
and charities based in Saudi Arabia 
have been the most important 
sources of funds for A1 Qaeda" and 
that government promises to shut off 
the flow of funds "have not been 
implemented" {New York Times, Oct. 
17). 

§ The governments of Pakistan and 
| Saudi Arabia are both close allies of 
~the U.S. This underlines starkly how 
■jtthe Bush administration's projected 
I' war on Iraq has nothing to do with 
<3 combating terrorism and everything 
;|to do with imperialist politics. How- 
ever, such U.S. hypocrisy does not in 
gany way lessen the danger of funda- 
’imentalism. It in fact increases it. 
t, Where Islamic fundamentalist 
■| movements have collapsed, as in 
"'Egypt, Algeria, Afghanistan and, 
■I i. . . .• most recently, Uzbekistan, mass 

candlelignr vigil, Revulsion against their dogmatism 


by Kevin A. Barry 

From the horrific Oct. 12 bombing of a disco in Bali, 
Indonesia that claimed over 180 lives, to the elections 
in Pakistan, Islamic fundamentalist groups that sup- 
port A1 Qaeda and the installation of Taliban-style 
regimes have succeeded in asserting themselves again 
this fall. 

As is typical after an A1 Qaeda attack, no political 
message was forthcoming after Bali. However, the 
dehumanized logic of fundamentalist terrorism found 
its voice in Abu Hamza al-Masri, imam of the Finsbury 
Park mosque in London, which recently held a ghoulish 
"celebration" of September 11. 

On Bali, al-Masri declared: "Their target is a symbol 
Of infamy in Indonesia. The way people act in Bali is 
nothing other than prostitution. Dancing and consum- 
ing alcohol is an insult in a Muslim country" ( Le Monde, 
Oct. 14). Al-Masri neglected to mention that the island 
of Bali is populated mainly by Hindus, or that one-third 
of the population earns a living in the tourist industry 

South African strike 

In early October, hundreds of thousands of South 
African workers heeded a call for a general strike by the 
Confederation of South African Trade Unions 
(COSATU), heretofore an ally of the ruling African 
National Congress (ANC). According to COSATU, 
180,000 workers marched in the streets. 

In calling the strike, COSATU targeted privatization, 
the resulting layoffs, and the government's overall neo- 
liberal economic policies. These have pleased interna- 
tional capital, but caused great suffering among the 
masses. The official unemployment rate has reached 
30%, nearly double the rate of a decade ago, when, in a 
wave of enthusiasm, voters elected the ANC to establish 
Black majority rule after decades of apartheid. 

Another major problem is that, until recently, Presi- 
dent Thabo Mbeki has blocked the arrival of anti-AIDS 
retroviral drugs by casting doubt upon the scientific evi- 
dence as to the cause of AIDS, this in a country with one 
of the highest rates of HIV in the world. 

Mass European 
demonstrations 

Millions of striking workers shut down the Italian 
economy, on Oct. 18, while a total of two million actual- 
ly marched in the streets in various cities. They were 
protesting recent moves against labor, especially Fiat's 
announcement that it would lay off 8,100 workers. 
Another target was rightist Prime Minister Silvio 
Berlusconi, who wants to gut important legal protec- 
tions for workers that make layoffs extremely difficult. 

Two weeks before, on Oct. 5, some 1.5 million came 
out across Italy to protest Bush's plans for war on Iraq 
and Berlusconi's support of the war. The largest out- 
pourings were in Milan with 80,000 people, and in 
Rome where 200,000 attended an evening march. Left- 
ist and secular groups dominated the Italian anti-war 
demonstrations. 

This contrasted with the Sept. 28 anti-war demon- 
stration in London, which also drew a large crowd of 
200,000. In London, organizers allowed black-shirted 
members of a group calling for an Islamic state in 
Britain to ring the speakers' platform. This was 
undoubtedly a result of the fact that the British demon- 
stration was organized by an alliance between the 
Coalition to Stop the War and the Islamist Muslim 
Association of Great Britain. 


Middle East conflict 
grows more ominous 

The Israeli army's siege of Yasir Arafat's compound, 
which began on Sept. 19, hasn't really ended. On Sept. 
29, Israeli troops pulled back to positions near Arafat's 
compound under pressure from the UN Security Coun- 
cil and mass West Bank protests. 

On Sept. 30 George W. Bush signed a law ordering all 
U.S. government documents to identify Jerusalem as 
the capital of Israel. By recognizing Israel's claim to 
Jerusalem without at the same time acknowledging the 
Palestinian claim to East Jerusalem as its capital, the 
Bush administration has gone the farthest in rejecting 
Palestinian sovereignty. 

More ominous has been Sharon's meeting with Bush 
on Oct. 16 to discuss preparations for the U.S. war on 
Iraq. At this meeting Bush gave the green light to 
Sharon to retaliate against Iraq if Iraq attacks Israel. 

Even before the U.S. invasion of Iraq, Sharon is 
threatening to launch a war against Lebanon. 
Lebanon's inauguration of a new pumping station on 
the Wazzani river near the Israeli border takes from the 
water that feeds the Sea of Galilee, Israel's largest fresh 
water reservoir. Sharon has proclaimed this a declara- 
tion of war. 

In the meantime, the siege of the West Bank and 
Gaza by Israel and suicide bombings by Hamas contin- 
ue. There are Currently 5,000 Palestinians in Israeli 
camps without charges and for an arbitrary time peri- 
od. 

One important development was the Sept. 25 march 
led by women in Ramallah against the siege of Arafat's 
compound and the 24 hour curfews imposed on Pales- 
tinians. Women, men and children banged on pots and 
pans for hours after midnight. They were joined by 
thousands who banged away from balconies and win- 
dows. These protests spread to Nablus, Tulkarem, 
Bethlehem and Gaza, as well as the Israeli city of 
Nazareth, where Arabs and Jews marched together. 

—Sheila Sahar 
Oet. 20, 2002 


Muslims. 

Kurdish autonomy 

The rival Kurdish organizations, the Kurdish Demo- 
cratic Party (KDP) and the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan 
(PUK) met for a National Assembly in Arbil in northern 
Iraq, on Oct. 4. Their agenda was to propose a federal 
Iraqi state divided between Kurds and Arabs once Sad- 
dam Hussein is overthrown. 

Iraq's population of 22 million consists of nearly 4.4 
million Kurds. The rest of the population consists of 
Arabs, Assyrians, Turkomans, Armenians, Lurs, and 
Iranians. Shiite Muslim Arabs constitute 60% of the 
population. 

In 1991, when Kurds and Shiites rose up against 
Saddam after the Gulf War, the U.S. government 
refused to help them. Thousands were killed by the 
Iraqi army and 1.5 million Kurds fled Iraq. Since then, 
Iraqi Kurds have established a de facto autonomous 
region in northern Iraq under the protection of the "No 
Fly Zones" and the UN which administers the "food for 
oil" program imposed on Saddam Hussein. Kurds now 
study in their own Kurdish language and Kurdish 
media have been thriving. 

The Bush administration has insisted that once Sad- 
dam is overthrown, this Kurdish enclave must rejoin 
Iraq. It is opposed to an independent Kurdistan and has 
not expressed any interest in aiding the 30,000 com- 
bined Kurdish troops to act as a ground force against 
Saddam Hussein. Turkey, Iran and Syria which have a 
history of persecuting their Kurdish populations are 
also opposed to Kurdish autonomy. 

On Oct. 3, Turkey lifted the death sentence on the 
Kurdish rebel leader Abdullah Ocalan because they had 
been forced to abolish the death sentence nationwide to 
meet European Union human rights standards. Turkey, 
however, is using the hostility between Turkomans and 
Kurds in northern Iraq as a pretext to attack any Kur- 
dish autonomous region. Both Turkey and the U.S. are 
interested in the oil-rich cities of Kirkuk (with a large 
Turkoman population) and Mosul in northern Iraq. 

—Sheila Sahar 


====== NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES == 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes galling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 



